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For  many  a  fathom  gleams  and  moves  and  ma 
The  tide  that  sweeps  above. 

Nor  where  ihey  sleep  shall  moon  or  snnlighl  s 
Nor  man  look  down  for  ever. 
And  over  them,  while  death  and  life  shall  be, 
The  light  aod  sound  and  darkness  of  the  sea. 
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J  been  to 
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",  Icni'r''' 


HE  present  volume  had  its  origin  in  a  scheme  for  an  English 
evision  of  Monsieur  WunschendorlT's  famous,  and  almost  classic, 
ork  on  Submarine  Telegraphy,* 

I  soon  found,  however,  that — owing  to  the  lapse  of  time  and 

her   circumstances — it   would   be   impossible   to  deal  with  the 

otire  treatise,  and  bring  it  up  to  date,  within  the  confines  of  a 

;  cover.     The  course  I  have  adopted,  therefore,  has  been  to 

;  a  fresh  treatise — partly  based  on  a  portion  of  M.  WUn- 

schendorff's.     The  scope — though  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  length 

— is  restricted  to  three  of  the  five   Parts  which,    in  touching  on 

the    fringe    of   the    subject    generally,    were    so    admirably    and 

systematically  put    together  by  that  author,    from    the   available 

[     literature  and  data — the  former  mainly  consisting  of  early  papers 

I    dealing   with    the    different    aspects    of    Submarine    Telegraphy. 

K    It  is  thought  that  this  is  as  much  as  could  be  done  justice  to  at 

K.  all  completely  on  the  lines  adopted  here. 

■         The  three    titles    selected    for   our   present    theme    are  —  ( i ) 

*  "Traits  de  T^Mgraphie  Sous-Marine,"  by  E.  WilnschendorfT,  M.I.E.E., 
Omcteur-Ing^ni^ur  de  T^l^graphes  de  la  Region  de  Paris  (Baudry  et  Cie,  Paris, 
lUS). 
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History.  (2}  ConstmctiofL  and  (3)  Workii^.  of  Submarine  Tele- 
graphs. This  chcMce  was  not  made  widiout  reason.  In  the  first 
place — strange  as  it  may  appear — notwithstanding  the  vast  sums 
at  present  invested  in  Submarine  Tel^raphy  (far  more  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  electrical  industry'),  nobody  has  yet  attempted 
to  jwesent  to  the  reader  in  book  form  an  account  of  the  various 
enterprises  of  this  nature  from  the  days  of  inception  up  to  the 
present  advanced  period.*  I  venture  to  hope  that  this  omission  is. 
in  some  measure,  made  good  in  Part  I. — to  a  gfreat  extent  based 
on  original  and  otticial  documents  hitherto  unpublished.  Here» 
the  reader  may  obser\'e  that  Submarine  Tel^^phy,  like  every- 
thing else,  is  the  work  of  many  hands. 


*  ^Kwily  before  his  death,  the  laie  Mr  WDioughby  Smith  gave  us  an  interesting 
nanatrie  of  his  extensive  experiences,  under  title  ~The  Rise  and  Extension  of 
Submaiinr  Telegraphy  "  d^ndon :  J.  S,  Mmie  and  Co.u  but  this  is  more  in  the 
nkmre  of  an  autobi  ^graphy  c4  iha:  distinguished  pioneer. 

Again,  within  the  same  month  of  the  same  year  (iS67>,  the  late  Mr  Robert 
Saliine  and  Mr  Edward  Bright,  M.InsLCE.,  brought  out  works  on  "The  Electric 
Tejegraph."  treating  the  subject  in  its  more  general  sense — the  work  of  the  latter 
author  being  a  revision  of  one  of  l>r  Lardncr's  now  classic  volumes  entitled  "The 
Museum  of  Science  and  An.''  Both  works  are  published  from  the  same  office  as 
this  book. 

Finally,  Mr  k.  S.  CuUey  has  produced  periodic  editicms  of  his  excellent 
^  Handbook  of  Practical  Telegraphy  "'  (Ix)ndon  :  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.) ;  and 
Mr  (iforge  Prescon's  "  Electricity  and  the  Electric  Telegraph  ^  (Spon)  corresponds 
to  this  in  the  States.  Preece  and  Sivewright's  text-book  of  "  Tel^raphy " 
(Longmans)  then  completes  the  available  book  literature  on  the  subject  in  its 
broadest  phase  :  but  none  of  the  latter  can  be  said  to  be  historical  in  the  ordmar)' 
sense,  except  perhaps  *'  l^rdner  and  Bright'' — and  that  only  in  a  very  general  way 
up  to  the  end  of  1866. 

To  turn  to  the  future^  it  may  be  stated  that  a  more  detailed  history  of  matters 
connected  with  the  First  Trans- Atlantic  Cable  than  was  possible  here  will  be 
published  ven*  shortly  in  the  **  Life-Story  of  Sir  Charles  Tilston  Bright,  C.E., 
M.P."  (London  :  Archibald  Constable  and  Co,^  wherein  also  will  be  found  a  fuller 
account  of  the  Telegraph  to  India, 


Of  late  it  faas'  been  rather  the  custom  to  question  the  utility  of 

Jbisior)'  with  reference  to  engineering  in  its  various  aspects  ;  but 

Jf&ose  who  are  inclined  that  way  should  remember  that  It  is  only 

.  "by  a  study  of  what  has  been  done  before  that  the  repetition  of 

failures  and  wrong  methods  can  be  avoided."     In   the  historical 

I,  digest  here  furnished,  a  refei-ence  will  be  found  to  the  commercial 

taad  financial  aspects  (rf  Submarine    Telegraphy,  as    well    as    to 

the  part  played  by  those  men  of  business  who  were  so  largely 

responsible  for  the  success  ultimately  arrived  at.       It  would  be 

well  If  Science,  Capital,  and  Labour  were  equally  ready  to  admit 

each  other's  claims  for  rec(^nItion  in  all  such  great  achievements. 

lo  this  connection  it  may  be  stated  here  that  there  is  a  project 

afoot  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of  Submarine  Telegraphy  when 

it  falls  due  in  1001.+ 

In  the  preparation  of  ^s  book,  no  pains  have  been  spared  to 

*  A  somewhat  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which  history  is  liable  to  repeat 
itself— especially  when  unrecorded^is  the  Stalham  and  Whitehouse  patent  of  1856 
for  a  return  wire.  Apparently  this  was  taken  out  regardless  of  the  fact  that, 
prerious  to  Steinheil's  1836  apparatus,  all  telegraphs  were  worked  by  a  metallic 
circuit,  Dr  Watson's  1747  demonstration  of  the  use  of  the  earth  having,  it  would 
seem,  been  forgotten. 

t  The  Executive  Comtnittee  of  the  International  Submarine  Telegraph 
Memorial— formed  in  part  to  carry  out  this  object,  as  well  as  to  memorialise  the 
leading  part  taken  by  the  late  Sir  John  Pender,  G.C.M.G.,  in  the  commercial 
development  and  extension  of  submarine  telegraphy  throughout  the  world  —  is 
composed  as  follows : — The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  (Chairman),  The  Right  Hon, 
Viscount  Peel,  Lord  Kelvin,  G.C.V.O.,  F.R.S.,  Lord  Sackville  Cecil,  Sir  Robert 
Herbert,  G.C.B.,  Sir  Eyre  Shaw,  K.C-B.,  Sir  Albert  J.  Leppoc  Cappel,  K.C.I.E., 
Mr  J.  C.  Lamb,  C.B.,  C.M.G.  (H.M.  Post  Office),  Mr  W.  S.  Andrews,  Mr  W.  H. 
Baines,  Mr  F.  A.  Bevan,  Mr  G.  von  Chauvin,  Dr  J.  A.  Fleming,  F.R.S.,  Mr  R. 
Kaye  Gray,  Dr  John  Hopkinson,  F.R.S.,  Dr  Alexander  Muirhead,  Mr  John 
Newton,  Mr  F.  C.  C.  Nielsen,  Mr  J.  Denison  Pender,  Mr  J.  VV.  Swan,  F.R.S.,  Mr 
J-  H.  Tritlon,  Mr  E.  M.  Vnderdown.  Q.C.,  The  Editor  of  the  EUclridan,  The 
President  of  the  Institurion  of  Civil  Engineers  (Sir  J.  Wolfe  Barry,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.), 
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give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  share  taken  by  each  in  contributing  to 
the  foundation  and  perfection  of  this  branch  of  electrical  industry 
and  engineering. 

According  to  my  lights  and  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  strict 
impartialit)'  has  been  studied  by  me  in  all  personal  matters, 
whether  affecting  the  reputations  and  interests  of  private  indivi- 
duals^  or  those  of  business  firms  and  corporations.  The  same 
impartial  attitude  has  been  applied  to  nationality  as  to  personality. 
This,  I  believe,  will  be  admitted  by  any  foreigner  who  peruses  the 
book  carefully,  notwithstanding  the  obvious  and  necessar\'  fact 
that  It  is  addressed  chiefly  to  English-speaking  engineers  and 
electricians,  and  deals  with  an  industry  which  is  at  present  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  British  companies.*  However  patriotic 
the  writer  may  be  in  his  private  sentiments,  national  prejudices 
are  quite  out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  Two  of  the  accom- 
panying maps  are  puqx^sely  drawn  up  in  French,  partly  because 
that  is  siill  the  /if:j;^mj  frjKia  of  modem  nations,  and  also  as  being 
otficial  publications  of  the  International  Telegraph  Bureau  at  Bern. 

.•\  further  jx>int  remains  upon  which  it  seems  to  me  that  I  owe 


rhe  IVNuiom  of  tho  Insntution  v>t  Kltvincu'  Encr^eers  iSir  Henry  Mance,  CLE.), 
;uui  the  ;unhvM,     Mr  i».  R.  Noil>\>n  ,io:>  us  Hv>ncrir\  Secretary. 

1 1  «>;u  Iv  n>ontioni\i  hoix*  i!\  ^\Jiss:n^  :hji:  ^Nne  »>f  the  Cc^mn^emorative  Honours 
c^Nnfcvnsi  ii\u»ng  t!\o  pu^sont  jubilee  \  car  was  :he  hircoetcy  of  Sir  James  Pender, 
MJ\»     in  j\ut  ^^  fntmji  inbi:io  to  iho  ener^x^  of  h:s  :a:htr- 

*  Koi  o\anipU\  \\  has  of  \\>ursi\  Kv:-:  in^ix^^JS-.K-e  ic^  inclrice  detailed  descrip- 
no)>N  ot  uU  tho  vanvnjN  RoU\  ^Uvivvs  r.stxi  or  tbt  e\:er,<:\^  French  land  lines, 
>xhioh  iho  Hnjihsh  c)<viriow)>  m  Avn^viion  ^::h  sub»n"*ArI:>e  cable  work  is  never 
hlely  lo  lu\x^  %\v,iMon  to  um\  H,ui  sjw>c.  hox^c>xT.  i-^err-^hted.  ::  would  have  been 
intcix^Mu\»i  u^  \K^xonK^  un^i  \'.lusn,;;o  zhv^isf  ji:  Un^rth  ::  v>n:y  on  account  of  their 
cntJivlv  )\o\x\  »\nvl  u\j;v,v,oux  ^\\vuv;o:  Ih^x  a^^--?v>c  demand  a  booklet  to 
;hcn\MKoN. 
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r  some  explanation  to  my  readers.  I  refer  to  the  matter  of  repeti- 
tions in  different  parts  of  the  book.  Although  from  the  purely 
lilcrary  standpoint  these  repetitions  are  certainly  blemishes,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  their  advantage  for  purposes  of  reference 
will  be  found  more  than  counterbalancing;.  Research  is  con- 
siderably facilitated  by  enabling  the  student  to  readily  find 
information  on  the  special  point  he  de.sires  under  various 
heads — possibly  in  one  part  of  the  book,  possibly  in  another.* 

Again,  an  additional  matter  calling  for  explanation  is  the  free 
use  of  the  footnote  system.  This  is  partly  to  maintain  a  more 
easy  sequence  of  sentences,  and  partly  to  avoid  thrusting  items 
of  pure  detail  into  the  teeth  of  the  not  too  inquiring  reader. 

No  attempt  is  made  here  to  give  absolute  recipes  or  up-to-date 
constants.  Anything  of  the  sort  is  purposely  eschewed,  the  tech- 
nical portion  of  the  book  being  only  intended  to  give  an  insight 
into  the  leading  principles  involved  in  the  art  of  submarine  cable 
construction  and  working.  Moreover,  formula;,  to  be  of  any 
practical  value,  should  be  obtained  at  the  individual  factories  at 
the  time.  Again,  all  reference  tables,  such  as.  stricdy,  only  apply 
for  a  short  period  and  under  certain  conditions,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence,  on  the  ground  of  being  misleading  if  not  absolutely 
up-to-date,  and  unless  they  can  be  made  to  refer  generally  to  all 
the  materials  known  under  the  same  name.  A  further  reason  for 
this  is  that  there  are  already  several  pocket,  and  hand,  books  which 
profess  to  supply  this  class  of  information  :  appearing  as  they  do 
at  frequent  intervals,  there  is  some  chance  of  the  data  being  con- 

*   Moreover,  it  h  partly  to  meet  the  possible  separation  of  tliL-se  parts  in  any 
subsequent  publication. 
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lemporaneous,  where  the  same  could  not  possibly  be  hoped  w  itF 
work  of  this  character.  For  books  of  pure  reference  with  tabL 
I  commend  the  reader  to  the  now  somewhat  classic  "Clark  a 
Sabine."*  besides  *'  Munro  and  Jamieson  '*  of  more  recent  da 
and  also  Kempe'sij;  **  Pocket- B*>3k."  For  many  useful  and  instri 
tive  articles  connected  with  different  phases  of  cable  work,  it 
additionally  suggested  that  he  should  peruse  the  early  volum 
of  The  EUctrician  and  the  Electrical  Revieic  (formerly  the  Te 
ji^raphic  Journal),  as  well  as  the  Electrical  En^neer  of  a  later  da 
His  attention  is  further  called  to  the  columns  of  the  Evo^int 
(at  one  time  the  only  applied  science  {periodical),  and,  moreov 
to  those  of  Efio^if:ccrin^,  more  esj^cially  of  a  few  years  subsequent 
Some  of  these  are  alluded  to  further  in  the  bodv  of  this  book. 

The  parts  of  the  subject  which,  for  the  present,  are  taken 
here  are  those  which  have  been  less,  if  at  all,  dealt  with  by  1 
Wilkinson  and  other  recent  authors,  to  whom  I  have  referred  t 
student  for  full  particulars  regarding  the  laying,  §  repairing,  a 
testing  of  cables,  with  which  branches  of  Submarine  Telegrap 
this  volume  onlv  deals  incidentallv — and  mainlv.  in  Part  I.,  frc 
an  historical  standpoint  —  in  quite  a  general  way,  as  occasi 
requires  Tn  connection  with  the  subjects  proper  of  the  book. 

I  hope  that  the  Index  at  the  end  will  meet  every  requireme 


*  *'  l\KHiiiral  Tables  and  lormul.v/*  by  Lasiracr  Clark  and  Robert  Sal 
^London  :   l\,  and  V\  N.  S|H>n>,  1871, 

t  "  Mlrriiiral  RuloN  and  Tablos"  by  K^hn  Munro  and  Andrew  Jamies 
F.R.S.K.,  MJnst.(\F..  U**»^^l^*n:  CharKs  iintlin  and  Co.,  12th  edition,  1897). 

;  *' Tlio  KK'oniral  Knjiimvr's  l\Hkc:-lHX>k  of  Modem  Rules,  Formulae,  Tab 
and  l>aia,*'  b\  U.  R.  Kom|H\  A.M,ll\^^,V^K.  ^Crosby  1-ock wood  and  Son,  Lond( 
J  ml  edition,  iSo.\ 

§  Hcsidi^N  jviwiii  ulaiN  ii\v;arilinj;  Nubmarino  survey  and  sounding  work. 
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for  reference,    no    pains    having    been    spared    to    renc 
every  sense  complete   and  a  fitting    companion  to 
character. 

Though  naturally  ^  more  or  less  technical  work,  in 
the  "cable-man,"  I  have  attempted  in  the  course  of  it  to  "« 
mailer  of  general  interest — i.e.,  of  interest  to  a  large  re.' 
outside  the  confined  circle  of  telegraph  engineers  and       ctric    ns 
Tliere  has  been  no  want  of  material  to  work  on.      ~  le 
has  rather  been  a  superabundance,  and  the  necessity  of 
sfiing  of  evidence. 

The  commencement  and  rapid  development  of  the  wo 
electric  nerve  system  constitutes,  without  a  doubt,  one  of 
raarvcljnus  characteristics  of  the  Victorian  Era.  The  1  gj 
the  first  effective  submarine  cable  (1851)  was  almost  exactly  con- 
leinporaneous  with  the  first  great  International  Exhibition;  and 
telqjraphy  on  Cooke  and  Wheatstone's  electro-magnetic  .system 
dales  back  to  the  first  few  years  of  Oueeii  Victoria's  reign.'* 
Thus  the  present  year,  in  which  wc  have  been  celebrating  the 
axiieth  anniversary  of  Her  Majesty's  "  Record  Reign,"  seems 
10  me  a  particularly  suitable  one  for  the  appearance  of  a  book 
Eke  this. 

In  conclusion,  1  desire  to  express  my  cordial  thanks  for  the 
kind  assistance  I  have  received  from  many  quarters  in  its  prepara- 
tion. As  already  observed,  a  part  of  M.  WUnschendorffs  treatise 
—so  carefully  compiled  and  edited  in  French,  albeit  mainly  from 


•  "  Introduction  to  the  Catalt^e  of  the  Victorian  Era  Exhibition  on  Science 
mi  Engineering,  1837-97,"  ^V  Charles  Bright,  F.R.S.E. 
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English  sources — constitutes  the  original  "stock"  upon  which 
I  worked  a  large  part  of  mine.  I  have,  moreover,  availed  myself 
of  a  great  many  of  the  same  blocks — some  actually  of  French 
origin — for  my  illustrations.  To  M.  Wiinschendorff,  therefore,  I 
owe  a  debt  of  more  than  ordinary  gratitude,  and  his  connection 
with  this  volume  is  too  intimate  for  me  to  include  him  in  the 
ordinary  catalogue  of  contributors  of  facts  or  ideas. 

Next  to  M.  Wiinschendorff,  my  special  thanks  are  due  to 
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PS, — It  should  be  understood  that  the  term  "projected  "  in  the  Map 
facing  page  208  does  not  include  Hnes  which  have  been  discussed,  but 
which,  so  far,  have  not  taken  definite  shape.  Recent  events  seem,  however, 
to  point  towards  the  principal  Powers  being  brought  into  direct  and 
independent  telegraphic  communication  with  their  individual  Colonies. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  idea  of  tranamittii^  thought  across  the  seas  by  means  of  the  electric 
fluid— that  wonderful  agent*  which  reserves  fresh  surprises  for  us  every 
day— dates  back  to  the  first  years  of  this  century.  It  was,  however,  on!y 
realised  practically  i  gexxl  deal  later,  when  the  application  of  steam  to 
industry,  and  the  construction  of  the  first  electric  telegraphs,  had  increased 
the  intercourse  of  different  nations.  Still,  many  disappointments  awaited 
the  pioneers  of  this  aseful  work,  and  the  disasters  (financial  and  otherwise) 
"iiidi  accumulated  for  several  years  reached  such  proportions  that — but  for 
the  persevering  enei^y  of  a  few  men,  resolved  to  triumph  over  all  obiiUcles, 
and  the  genius  of  those  eminent  men  of  science  who,  for  many  years, 
pursued,  without  ceasing,  the  solution  of  the  very  troublesome  questions 
which  were  presented  by  this  new  application  of  science  —  submarine 
lelegraphy  would  certainly  never  have  survived  its  first  reverses.  By  an 
admirable  interweaving  of  events,  the  industry  which  had  been  saved  by 
^ience,  returned  to  her  the  services  which  she  had  received  from  her,  and 
contributed  to  secure  for  her  a  progress  which,  left  to  herself,  she  never 
couid  have  achieved  for  many  years  to  come. 

To-day,  submarine  telegraphy — although  still  susceptible  of  numerous 
improrements — has,  like  other  applied  sciences,  its  laws  and  its  routing.  If 
the  enterprises  necessitated  by  it  are  complicated  by  the  formidable  element 


*  Wonderful,  indeed,  were  the  things  expected  of  electricity  in  those  days — though 
not  very  different,  perhaps,  from  what  is  even  now  sometimes  looked  for.  For  instance, 
tliEie  was  actually  a  patent  taken  out  by  one  Wagner  (Specification  No.  173  of  1854) 
for "  indicating  a  person's  thoughts  by  the  agency  of  nervous  electricity  "  !  The  wording 
here  is,  at  any  rate,  a  curiosity  in  expression. 


it 
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in  the  midst  of  which  they  have  to  be  carried  out,  and  if  they  still  present 
a  good  many  difficulties — and  sometimes  even  a  good  many  dangers* — 
these  difficulties  are  not  insurmountable ;  and  the  millions  which  arc 
invested  in  enterprises  of  this  nature  testify  alike  to  its  success,  to  the 
confidence  which  it  inspires,  and  to  the  services  which  it  renders  to 
humanity. 


Sir  Henry  Mance,  CLE.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  when,  as  President  of  the 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  he  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  sketched  out  for  us  some  of  the  more  notable 
features  and  landmarks  in  the  step-by-step  progress  of  submarine  telegraphy 
from  its  birth  to  the  present  timet  This  luminous  address  positively 
bristled  with  interesting  facts.  It  also  touched  on  what  may  be  termed  the 
romance  of  the  subject,  a  propos  of  the  various  travels  involved  in  every 
corner  of  the  globe. 

The  author  had  occasion  to  refer  more  particularly  to  Part  I.  of  this 
work  in  his  Preface.  As  to  PARTS  II.  and  III.,  on  Construction  and 
Working  respectively,  they  may  appear  to  enter  somewhat  closely 
into  detail  at  times ;  but  it  was  felt  that  having  at  hand  the  various  patent 
specifications  connected  with  the  subject,  it  would  be  well  to  shew,  as 
far  as  possible,  everything  that  led  up  to  the  practical  results  arrived  at 
to-day. 


*  The  Telegraph  Ship  "  La  Plata,"  on  her  way  (from  London  to  South  America)  to 
lay  a  cable  on  behalf  of  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers,  along  the  Hrazilian  coast,  was  lost 
with  all  hands  on  board,  off  the  isle  of  Ushant,  in  November  1874— the  peculiar  nature  of 
her  cargo  having  prevented  her  from  being  lightened  quickly  enough— during  a  hurricane 
which  caused  a  leak  in  her  hull.  A  few  months  previously,  the  T.S.  **  (iomos,"  which 
was  destined  for  the  very  same  work,  had  foundered  on  the  Brazilian  coast.  The  Anglo- 
American  Telegraph  Company's  repairing  steamer  "  Robert  Lowe,"  in  1873,  met  a  similar 
fate  near  Newfoundland  :  and  so  did  the  "  Volta "  belonging  to  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
Company  (1887),  in  the  ArchipcKigo. 

But  perhaps  saddest  and  strangest  of  all  was  the  fate  which  befell  T.S.  **  .\Ligncta." 
This  vessel,  having  just  been  built  for  the  "  Eastern  Extension ''  Telegraph  Company, 
sailed  from  London  on  8th  March  1885,  and  was  never  heard  of  again.  It  is  supposed 
that  she  capsized  ;  but  the  mystery  remains  as  profound  as  the  depths  of  the  sea 
which  hold  it. 

f  Since  the  above,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  summarise  the  advances  made  in 
submarine  telegraphy  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  Jubilee  number  of  the 
Electrical  Rn'icw  {s^  its  issue  of  12th  November  1897,  "Twenty-Five  Years  of  Sub- 
marine Telegraphy,*'  by  Charles  Bright,  F.R.S.E.}. 


Notwithstanding  these  years  of  submarine  telegraphy  —  and  that  all 
the  itiformation  thereon  is  naturally  of  English  origin — there  was  no  book 
in  our  language*  touching  on  the  construction  of  cablesf  until  an  able 
production  of  Mr  Wilkinson's  J  appeared  last  year.  The  subject  of  manu- 
Ikcture  was  partially  dealt  with  there,  though  perhaps  more  fully  in  the 
present  volume. 

With  further  reference  to  Pakt  II..  it  is  hoped  that  the  chapters  relative 
to  insulating  materials  may  also  prove  interesting — if  not  actually  useful — to 
those  engaged  in  electric  light,  power  and  traction  work,  more  esjiecially 
Ulhey  touch  on  subjects  only  treated  in  a  fragmentary  manner  in  previous 
publications  of  whatever  description. 


Pakt  III. — on  the  Workittg  of  submarine  telegraphs— is,  as  may  be 
iroigined,  that  which  contains  the  greatest  amount  of  novelty.§  Here,  it 
basbeen  found  necessary  to  prc-suppose  a  knowledge  and  understanding 
of  electrical  phenomena  and  terms,  particularly  in  regard  to  telegraphic 
problems.  In  any  case,  these  can  be  readily  gathered  from  such  sources 
as  the  work  on  Testing  by  Mr  Kempe,N    and    Mr  Young's  forthcoming 


'  Since  Monsieur  WiinschendorfTs  French  work  (lirsl  published  as  a  series  of  articles 
mIa Lumi'ire EUclriqut),  Signor  E.  Jona  has  produced  (1895)  an  admirable  liitle  llalian 
Inalisc  entitled  "Covi  Telegraphici  Souomarini." 

'  li  is  scarcely  surprising  that  those  who  practically  had  the  field  to  ihenn selves— or 
Katly  so— in  early  days  (when  the  science  and  practice  was  still  in  an  unsettled  state), 
ilnuld  have  been  reluctant  to  open  their  professional  treasures  lu  the  public  gaze.  Now, 
ii*wv'er,  the  question  rests  on  a  different  fooling  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
individual  or  firm  can  lose  as  much  as  they  can  ^ain  by  free  intercourse  with  their 
neighbours,  and  by  reasonable  and  honourably  maintained  publicity  :  the  more  so  when 
■cieincmber  (hat  most  of  the  mechanism  involved  has  already  been  patented  at  some 
■ime  or  another,  and  that  patenting  entails  publication.  Let  us  recognise  too  that  a  man 
dw  not  ieam  his  business  from  reading  books  :  ihat  is  merely  ancillary  to  his  practical 
iMniaion  and  experience. 

!  "Submarine  Cable- Laying  and  Repairing,"  by  H.  D.  Wilkinson,  M.l.E.E.  (London  : 
Tk  EUctria'tn  Printing  and  Publishing  Company), 

i  Partly  owing  lo  nothing  having  been  hitherto  published  thereon,  except  in  a 
diijoinlKl  form,  from  time  to  lime,  in  the  course  of  papers  and  articles.  It  may  also  be 
^^ncd  by  the  comparaii\'ely  recent  application  of  automatic  transmission  to  the 
'Agencies  of  submarine  cables,  as  well  as  to  oiher  improvements  and  suggestions 
'<I*Tdin^  the  apparatus  generally. 

II  "A  Handliook  of  Electrical  Testing,"  by  H.  R.  Kempe,  A.M.Tnsl.C.E,,  M.l.E.E. 
'l-ondon  ;  E.  and  F.  N.  Spon),  5th  edition,  iSga. 
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**  Abridgments  of  Specifications  relating  to  Electricity  and  Magnetism." 
These  volumes  are  also  provided  with  an  introduction,  which  contains  a 
convenient  and  brief  r^sum^  of  the  leading  early  discoveries  and  inventions 
connected  with  electro-telegraphy  generally. 


Quite  recently  a  good  deal  has  been  heard  about  the  "  New  Telegraphy," 
and  it  may  be  observed  with  reference  to  this  that  a  company  has  been 
registered  as  the  "Wireless  Telegraph  and  Signal  Company  Limited,"  which 
proposes  to  acquire  from  Signor  Guglielmo  Marconi  certain  letters  patent, 
etc.  etc.  Though  the  Marconi  system  is  certainly  the  most  promising  at 
present  before  the  public  for  solving  the  problem  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  outlying  lighthouses  or  lightships  and  the  shore — and  a 
description  thereof  will,  on  this  account,  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book — 
yet  shareholders  in  cable-making  companies  need  by  no  means  tremble  for 
their  immediate  future.  We  have  probably  many  a  long  day  to  wait  for 
the  advent  of  that  wonderful  electrician  who  shall  succeed  (without  cables) 
in  sufficiently  centralising  the  Hertzian  waves  upon  a  given  spot  a  thousand 
— or,  say,  even  a  hundred  —  miles  distant,  for  purposes  of  transmarine 
telegraphy. 

Meanwhile,  vast  improvements  are  still  conceivable  in  the  type  of 
submarine  line  (electrically  speaking),  and  even  in  the  signalling  apparatus, 
whilst  oceanic  telephony  is  yet  in  the  making. 
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■■.:k-.. 


-A  Spaniard  named  Salvi  appears  to  have  suggested  the  feasibility  of 
Submarine  Telegraphy  as  far  back  as  1795 — a  full  century  ago  !  — in  the 
Kwrse  of  a  paper  read  at  the  Barcelona  Academy  of  Sciences. 

In  1803  Aldini,  a  nephew  of  Galvani,  is  said  to  have  performed  experi- 
iKnts  of  this  nature  in  the  sea  off  Calais,  and  also  across  the  river  Marne, 
"wCharenton.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  no  authentic  records  of  these 
»re  in  existence. 

Similar  investigations  were  conducted  jointly  by  Sommering  and  Schil- 
'■"g  in  t8ii  across  the  river  Isar,  near  Munich.  This  was  probably  the 
*^liest  instance  of  a  soluble  insulating  material — sometimes  described  as 


*  For  full  particulars  regarding  pre-electrical  telegraphy,  and  the  first  attempts  at 
tltcitoielegiaphy,  the  reader  curious  upon  those  subjects  may  be  referred  to  "A  History 
jfElMiric  Telegraphy  to  the  Year  1837,"  by  J.  J.  Fahie,  M.LE.E.  (London,  1884; 
E.  and  F.  N.  Spon)  ;  also  to  "Ancient  Methods  of  Signalling"  {Cornhill  Magazine, 
Otcnnber  1897),  by  Charles  Bright,  F.R.S.E. ;  and  "The  Evolution  of  Telegraphy 
dnnng  the  Victorian  Era"  {GeniUmafis  Magazine,  of  the  same  month),  by  Charles 
Bight,  F.R.S.E. 
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india-rubber— being  applied  to  a  conducting  wire.  The  following  year 
Schilling  executed  the  first  attempt  to  ignite  gunpowder  at  a  distance,  and 
to  explode  mines  across  the  river  Neva,  near  St  Petersburg,  by  means  of 
a  subaqueous  conducting  wire,  insulated  as  in  the  previous  experimenL 

In  1813  John  Robert  Sharjje  transmitted  signals  through  seven  miles 
of  insulated  wire  submerged  in  a  pond. 

The  earliest  record  of  practical  telegraphy  under  water,  of  which  there 
appears  to  be  any  particulars,  relates  to  experiments  made  by  Colonel 
Pasley,  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  at  Chatham,  in  1838.  His  method  of 
insulation — gutta-percha  being  then  unknown — was  to  surround  a  conduct- 
ing wire  with  strands  of  tarred  ro[je,  and  then  again  with  pitched  yarn.* 

In  the  following  summer,  Dr  O'Shaughnessy  (afterwards  Sir  William 
O'S.  Brooke,  F.R.S,),  the  Director  of  the  East  India  Company's  Tele- 
graphs, made  a  series  of  experiments  across  the  Hugli — a  very  broad 
river — which  he  thus  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Astatic  Society, 
September    1S39: — "Insulation,   according    to    my   experiments,   is    best 


Hl,j;I^ 


accomplished  {Fig.  i)  by  enclosing  the  wire  (previously  pitched)  in  a  split 
ratan,  and  then  paying  the  ratan  round  with  tarred  yarn  ;  or  the  wire  may, 
as  in  some  experiments  made  by  Colonel  Pasley.  at  Chatham,  be  surrounded 
by  strands  of  tarred  rope,  and  this  by  pitched  yarn.  An  insulated  rope 
of  this  kind  may  be  spread  across  a  wet  field,  nay,  even  led  through  a 
river,  and  will  still  conduct,  without  any  appreciable  loss,  the  electrical 
signals  above  described." 

In  February  1840,  Professor  VVheatstone  (afterwards  Sir  Charles' 
Wheatstonc,  F.R.S.)  exhibited,  at  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  methods  by  which  he  thought  it  po.ssible  to  establish  telegraphic 
communication  between  Dover  and  Calais.  He  seems  to  have  been 
unaware  of  Colonel   Pasley's  and   Dr  O'Shaughnessy's  prior  cxperimento 


•  Colonel  (afterwards  Major-Gencral  Sir  F.  C.)  Paslev,  R.E,.  employed  this  svstem  of 
insuUtion,  both  experimentally,  in  ihe  Medway  at  Chatham,  and  during  ihc  diving  opews 
lions  he  direaed  in  1S38  in  conneclion  wiih  the  wreck  of  the  "  Royal  f.eorge,"  of 
Spithead. 
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referred  to  above,  for  his  method  of  insulating  with  tarred  hemp  was 
similar  to  tlieirs,  with  the  exception  that  he  omitted  the  pitching,  which 
CMtdedto  further  increase  the  insulation,  as  well  as  the  split  ratan  covering, 
whkh  in  itself  afforded  some  protection  when  laid.' 

Wbeatstone  took,  however,  considerable  trouble  in  the  details  of  his 
plan,  irfuch  is  worthy,  therefore,  of  a  full  record.  His  cable  was  to  be 
coiiipoaed  of  seven  copper  conductors,  each  of  which  formed  the  heart  of  a 
stnod  of  hemp  thoroughly  .saturated  with  boiled  tar ;  the  seven  strands 
Toethen  to  be  laid  up  together,  and  the  whole  covered  with  hemp  treated 
inanmilar  manner.l    He  prepared  two  sets  of  drawings,  as  in  Figs.  2  and  3.^ 

The  first  set  of  drawings  (Fig.  2,  Plate  1.)  shews  elevations  and  sections 
of  the  following  machines  :— 

I'.  Miichine  for  covering  tlie  conductor  with  the  insulating  material. 

4.  Machine  for  siniullancously  covering  with  hemp  and  laying  up  together  seven  such 
similar  conductors  at  one  operation,  thus  forming  a  multiple- cored  cable. 

''.  Machine  for  binding  together  the  sheaf  of  insulated  conductors  with  hemp  so  as 
10  combine  iliem  in  a  sing^Ie  cable.  On  emerging  from  each  of  the  above 
machines  the  cable  so  far  made  was  (o  be  passed  through  a  bath  of 
insulating  substance,  and  the  ci)m[rieted  cable  was  to  be  finally  taken  on 
board  the  ship. 

taiious  scnges  nbove  described,  ivith  the  cable  passing  through  the  insulating 
fluid  and  then  drawn  off  aboard  the  ship,  are  shewn  in  section  rf  of  this  figure. 
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second  set  of  drawings  (Fig.  3,  Plate  II.)  shews — 
*  The  profile  and  plan  of  Dover  Silrait.s  between  the  South  Foreland  and  Cape 

Grisnci,  with  the  proposed  landing-places  and  route  for  the  projected  cable. 
i.  A  view  of  the  vessel,  in  tow  of  a  tug,  laying  the  cable. 
'■  An  elevation  and  plan  of  the  drunis  on  which  the  cable  was  to  be  wound,  and 

of  the  paying-out  pulley  mounted  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 
</.  An  illustration  of  the  method   of  soldering   together   the   ends   of  the   sections 

wound  on  the  several  drums. 
f.  A  view  of  the  ship  underrunning  the  cable  in  order  to  recover  a  fault. 
/  A  section  and  a  perspective  view  of  the  cable. 

In  1844  Wbeatstone  made  several  trials  of  this  method  of  com- 
munication in  Swansea  Bay,  and  succeeded  in  exchanging  signals  with 
a  neighbouring  lighthouse  from  a  boat. 

As  soon  as  gutta-percha  made  its  appearance  in  England,  Wbeatstone 
thought  of  using  it  for  his  cable  ;  he  proposed  to  enclose  the  wire  so 
insulated  in  a  leaden  pipe. 


L 


*  Some  years  later  it  was  asserted  [hat  Professor  Wbeatstone  had  been  engaged  in 
correspondence  on  this  subject  as  early  as  1837. 

*'  h  is  stated  that  in  1845  Professor  Wbeatstone  contemplated  employing  gutta- 
t^nia  as  a  means  of  insulation,  but  no  particulars  are  to  hand  as  to  how  he  intended  to 
apply  it. 

I  These  drawings  are  reproduced  from  photographs,  published  in  iB;6,  by  the  late 
Mr  Robert  Sabine,  in  th.e  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers. 
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The  experiments  he  made  with  gutta-percha  were,  however,  insufficient; 
and  he  failed  to  discover  a  method  of  coating  his  conducting  wires  with 
this  insulating  substance. 

Professor  S.  F.  B.  Morse,  the  well-known  inventor  of  the  telegraph 
apparatus  which  bears  his  name,  also  studied  this  question.  Morse  relates 
that  in  1842  he  laid  down  in  New  York  Harbour  an  insulated  copper  wire 
through  which  he  sent  electric  currents.*  The  following  year  he  is  said  to 
have  submitted  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a  proposal  to 
establish  electric  communication  between  Europe  and  America. 

In  1845  Ezra  Cornell  laid  a  cable,  12  miles  long,  in  the  Hudson  River, 
to  connect  Fort  Lee  and  New  York.  The  cable  consisted  of  two  cotton- 
covered  copper  wires,  insulated  with  india-rubber,  and  enclosed  in  a  lead  pipe. 
This  cable  worked  well  for  several  months,  but  was  broken  by  ice  in  1846. 

Mr  Charles  West,  associated  with  Messrs  S.  W.  Silver  and  Co. — ^having 
obtainctl  jx^rmission,  in  1846,  from  the  British  Government,  to  establish 
leloi^raphK:  communication  between  Dover  and  Calais — paid  out  a  wire,  by 
hand,  in  Portsmouth  Harlx-^ur,  insulated  with  india-rubber,  through  which  he 
was  able  to  tole^^^raph  from  his  boat  to  the  <hore.+  This  experiment  was 
witnessed  by  a  lar^e  number  of  spectators.  Mr  West,  however,  was  unable 
tv^  ^ct  the  necessary  Jx^cunia^^-  assistance  he  applied  for  from  the  Electric 
roa\::raph  Comfxin\\  such  as  would  have  enabled  him  to  comply  with  the 
stipulations  of  the  French  Gv^vernment,  and  the  project  fell  through.* 

Twv>  trials  of  wire  insulatoil  w  ith  i::utia-percha  were  made  in  the  course 
of  the  \e.ir  184S  iii  ^iirteretu  parts  of  the  world — one  in  the  Hudson  River, 
IVS.  .\:v.erie.i,  by  .\rr.istroni;:,  who.  e::^.b*.^ldeneti  by  success,  wrote  to  the 
V:*r^.;.*  ,"  lV";".v;v  .  •"  .^V^  IVri*  prv^ix^sinc  a  similar  cable  to  be  laid 
a\v\;:  :he  N-::v>:v.  vM*  :he  .\::.\r,:ic:  the  socor.c  was  carried  out  by  the  late 
Pr  We:v.o:  \v^-    :he:)   M:    S:e:r.e::<,  in  the  harb^vjr  of  Kiel,  the  wire  being 

«. r^v  X.     *v      •■•V      ^*.«    ..isi.i.t^     .....tV^    V 


♦  :  ^i•  -.Vv-.V.vv:  .m  ;:<.;.;:, vV^.  ;:>iv:  hc:v  was  viescrSfvi  by  Morse,  later  on,  as  hemp 
>s\;'viv:  v.  ;.;:  .;r.>i  i-:v>.  x.:::o.:r,J.cv;  x\::h  ,1  ..\yer  c*:  ■.r.c:a-r.:bber.  Mor^e  was  a  great 
'.s-iu-:  **  .c",  ,;"*v;  :x^sV:v.s  *":  ::'s  c.i".*.\  wvVx  ,\re  <v\cly  based  on  h:s  own  statements,  at  a 
v-<^  w^o^^  :  r  v.^:i^a  I-  V  >  .1  ,;:x        ;  av^  0":<hev:  :or  ua-  o:  n^eans.     My  stockings  all 

'  >  •  '  '^  ;^  •  •;'^':;^-:  ■  >  ' ;  -^^  i^"^-  •  •  -^^  >?:  '^^"  ^^^  >^"  bu-Idin^  (now  the  Crystal 
v.;  .;.v  .  .; '»  v  "  *;•  ."^  .^  ,  vv  -v,  ;-o    /xc  >:.  .;o  >.■  v"  :s*  >.i\e  beez  ;»r:r-:;y  interested  in  this 

;   •'    '^*';'^      •u.'x    ^»>*'  -'.-  ;'i    >"*>■->    vVx^v.vv.e-:  :nvar:ab:y  grant  leave  for 

J." ,-.  *  „  .;  . .; >  ,'  ; ;  .*  ■ .  v  ^»  ,  >  .n  .  x u  -  v,:  ,  :  -  -  V :  v-  j >  v  -  0  ^  t^TT: nie r.:  hax-e — perhaps  wisely— 

^..Ax^  ,.0 -,;-.■  r,;  >o -;:  .-.:  -  ,0  .;>^.   .;.,  .-  :  v  ,  ".XTt-kr^:  beis^:  backed  up  by  the 

^    •        • ■'■ >•   ^   -      > .V,-.-.    ,v»«rf>i   »,:«   were    laid    as 

.....v.-    ..  •.      -.-  •-•    ......--.    .-,:.v.os     ■  v-..- -.-,-•.   ^-,:  :>^i*ia.  at  the  instance 

.-*  ■>.-  >■.-.-.  V  >  .  .-.  -.     \\  ,   .,    s  .  •-.  .^    -     >,-.    -.---.e^  i  -^chiae  for  applying 


a  England  and  France,  1840  (Constniction  and  Shipment). 
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SjECTiON  2.— The  First  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables. 

Oo  Hat  lodi  day  of  January  1849,  Mr  C.  V.  Walker,  F.R.S.,  telegraphic 
saperintendent  and  electrician  to  the  South-Eastem  Railway  Company, 
[Jbid  a  gutta-percha  covered  cable,  two  miles  long,  in  the  Channel  Starting 
fbom  the  beach  at  Folkestone,  the  cable  was  joined  up  to  an  aerial  line 
I3  mSles  in  length,  carried  along  the  South-Eastem  Railway,  'and 
Jfr  Walkor,  on  board  the  **  Princess  Clementine,"  at  anchor,  succeeded  in 
^Gcdiai^ftiig  telegrams  with  London. 

The  First  Dover-Calais  Line. — On  23rd  July  1845,  the  brothers 

'Bi^  addressed  tiiemselves  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  as  Prime  Minister  and  First 

of  the  Treasury,  relative  to  a  proposal  of  theirs  for  establishing  a 

qrstem  of  tel^^phic  communication -.-oceanic  and  otherwise. 

original  copy  of  the  letter  is  reproduced  here  (Plate  III.).    They 

referred  to  the  Admiralty,  Foreign  Office,  etc.,  and  gradually  became 

Ived  in  a  departmental  correspondence-^more  academic  than  useful — 

vUch  they  were  passed  backwards  and  forwards  from  one  Government 

to  another. 

In  1847,  after  considerable  negotiations,  the  Messrs  Brett  *  obtained 

coilce^ion  from  the  French    Government  to  establish    a   submarine 

ijrfi  between  France  and  England.    However,  not  even  the  necessary 

ies    being    effected    within  the  stipulated  limits  of  time,  the 


gutta-percha  to  a  wire,  similar  in  principle  to  the  machine  for  making 
"^^caroni,  and  practically  the  same  as  those  now  in  use.  Previously,  Siemens  had 
wveredhis  wire  with  strips  of  gutta-percha  (probably  the  first  attempt  made  public),  but 
ouch  trouble  was  experienced  by  moisture  penetrating  at  the  seams  where  the  strips  met. 
Following  this,  in  185 1,  came  the  extensive  system  of  underground  lines  laid  down 
"D  England  for  the  British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  by  their  engineer, 
Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Bright,  according  to  a  patent  of  the  Messrs  Bright — besides 
Q^wparatively  short  lengths  through  tunnels  and  under  towns  by  the  "  Electric  "  Company. 

*  Of  the  two  brothers,  Jacob  Brett  (whose  death  we  have  more  recently  lamented) 
appears  to  have  first  become  enthused  with  the  idea  of  submarine  telegraphy.  On  i6th 
June  1845,  ^c  registered  the  first  company  having  the  above  for  its  object,  and  the 
^ginal  certificate  of  registration  is  here  reproduced  (Plate  IV.),  though  the  proposed 
^onipany  was  not  ever  formed.  He  became  embued  with  the  idea  of  adapting  House's 
pnnting  telegraph  instrument  to  the  purposes  of  cable  signalling.  These  notions  took 
^pe  in  a  patent  taken  out  on  13th  November  of  the  same  year  (specification  No.  10,939, 
A.D.  1845)^  being  mainly  a  communication  from  Professor  Royal  E.  House,  of  America. 

Mr  Brett  then  induced  his  elder  brother — a  man  of  some  wealth  and  business  capacity, 
"*n^erly  a  dealer  in  curiosities — to  become  interested  in  the  scheme,  and  from  that  date 
John  Watkins  Brett  always  "  held  the  reins."  However,  several  of  the  actual  concessions — 
^H^^oally  in  France,  where  more  was  required — were  granted  in  the  name  of  Jacob 
°rctt  alone.  In  France  these  concessions  ensured  sole  landing  rights  for  ten  years.  In 
England  it  was  merely  a  matter  of  permission,  without  exclusion  to  others. 
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agreement  was  cancelled.  It  was  again  renewed  on  the  lOth  August 
1849,  for  the  period  often  years,  on  the  understanding  that  communication 
was  to  be  established  by  the  ist  of  September  1850  at  the  latest*  A 
compan)'  was  formed  under  the  title  of  the  **  English  Channel  Submarine 
Telegraph  Company,"  f  and  25  nautical  miles  of  line  were  manufactured  at 
the  works  of  the  Gutta-percha  Company,  having  a  central  copper  conductor, 
No.  14  Birmingham  wire  gauge,  covered  with  gutta-percha  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  A  single  coating  of  gutta-percha  was  applied,  in  100-yards 
lengths,  to  wire  which  had  not  been  annealed.  These  lengths  were  united 
by  twisting  the  ends  of  the  copper  wires  together,  and  soldering  over  the 
jiMUt ; }  a  covering  of  gutta-percha  was  then  applied,  the  gutta  being 
si^ftonod  b\-  heat  and  compressed  in  a  wooden  mould,  through  which  the 
copjHT  conductor  was  drawn.  The  cumbersome  character  of  the  joints 
may  bi."  gathered  from  Fig.  4.  JJ 

The  sections  thus  formed  in  convenient  lengths  were  coiled  up,  placed 
unilcr  water,  and  tested  with  a  batter}*  of  twent\--four  ordinary  cells :  if  no 
iltMriilcil  leakage  was  indicated,  b\-  a  ver\-  crude  form  of  galvanometer,||  the 


Km.  4. — T\*iv  v^f  Joint  in  First  Channel  Line  \  1S50),  ^th  of  actual  size. 

cvnl  was  accept otl,  placoil  on  Ixxird.  jointed  to  the  length  already  manu- 
factuixxl,  aiul  wouuil  on  a  largo  wo^xi  and  iron  drum.  This  drum,  which 
r\"\  ol\  ixl  on  a  horizontal  axis,  was  placed  on  the  deck  of  the  "  Goliath," 


*  It  nui>  Ih*  vxMu.ukevl  th.ii  this  jx^ri*xi  of  sjrace  u-as  none  too  long  in  the  absence 
v^f  %\i\Y  ilaui  iv*  ^o  upon. 

♦  This  WAN  buHi^hi  aN>ui  by  ^^r^onal  subscriptions  of  £s^^  from  Mr  (afterwards  Sir 
l.'h,nWx^  Kv*\,  O.K.,  Mr  Francis  Kax^irvis.  Mr  j.  \V.  Brett. and  Mr  Chariton  J.  Wollaston, 
uuku\x  "^  »^ll  c. -*^^^\  enough  to  vWf  r  the  estimated  cost  for  carrying  oat  the  enterprise. 
rUu\uieU  ihc<e  ^cntlctnen  tvin^'evl  themselves  together  to  be  represented  by  a  Society 
*^  I  V^hi  w.*vu:.\-  m  l\u\is  v^AUly  with  si  xi^'w  to  limiting  their  liabUit>\ 

J  In  ihox^^  vU\>  ibc  vvp^vr  c\niviuc;or  used  to  be  joined  by  vhat  is  termed  a  bell- 
hau>:rr^  iwwu  aiul  then  tmthci  securxxl  H::h  son  soider.  Gutta-percha  in  a  plastic  ' 
xuuc  w,ix  (ht'tx  applievl  sn  ,1  s^tx^^ile  cvvAtin^  juivi  pre:>sed  into  shape  in  a  wooden  mould, 
the  vtuu^eiei  v^l  ihc  tiuixhevl  v:n;  beiix^  usujil*y  aSx::  two  inchesw  Of  course  the  joints 
>fcv»v  uv^  iv^ust  NC|vuaicl\  ,u  ihAt  titxic*  n^-ither  ^^is  jiziy  ::ot:oe  taken  of  the  resistance  or 
vvuslu\U\ti\  N^t  ;ho  vvpiH':*  vn  ot  the  rxrsistJLncxr  oc  evectro-satic  capacity  of  the  gutta- 
|Hn\h<i     'vV\v»w.   v*t  the  KAiher  Pav>i  s>t  Klectnc  Teie^riphy,**  by  Wllloughby  Smith, 

§  rA\M\  tuMu  on^<uul»>  u\  the  ^xv5*r>it:oK  v^'  Mr  H.  Marsh*  of  H.M.  Postal  Telegraphs, 
K^uumU  uu  v^ttwYi  N^  ihe  SviNnAv^^c  IVC^^rji^^i:  CvxnjMny,  and  coctnected  ^-ith  cable 

Vhe   M\xv;!,Uh^u   v*t   ^^;x  tuv    >  vxxl  ^^  btdi^^   >«^  oc  occask>os«  tested  by  Mf 
\\\v4U^t\^^  X  un\^KN\  whcu  t>s*  v^hei  aj^\a;a:u2^  wjls  a:  Sitc  oc  :tt  vovkmg  order. 


ISID  IN  SEALED  EKVELOPES,  AUD   ADDHESSF.D   BY  CONFIDENTIAL   CLESKS.     AND 
mtO  BV  SPECIAL  MESSENGERS   OR  THE  USUAL   POSC  OKHCfc    tfELlVECT, 


1    THE    AHilY,  , 


V  SPECIAL  MESSENGERS 

III  TttE    ADTJUrTAGES    OF  THIS    PLAN    APPL 

DIIGHOUT   THE   UNITEO- KINGDOK,  ■     AMD  TO    ■""     '"■ 
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libAILE  14UMBEK  or  THDC  MAY    BE    BUDUGI-.     .  . 

t  SHORTEST   POSSIBLE   TJNE    MECESEAW    TOR  THEIR  CONWL.^.,^^ 

THESE    ABE    SOME  or  THE    ADVANTAGES.     OTHERS    READILY    SUGGEST    TUEHSBLVES 


IONS  MIGHT  BE  CONVtT- 
SO  REGULATED  THAT  ANY 
AKK    GIVEN  POINT,,  IN 


I    BETWEEN    ST- 


«ely.    general  . 

icht-mouseschannel   islands     etc.    so 

oast-higut»-be.obtaikel'  ■"■ '"  ■"■■■  "' 

"ivEirrios  OV   SHUSGHSG 
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AS 
•   THE 
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TNL  SUBTERRANEAN.  / 

^"JHICH   ILBBETT.     IS  THL . 

J*'  flllMTS-  AND    REGISTERS,     IT    SERVES    I        _     _    _  _ 

«J-  THE  OBJECTS    REQliiBED.     VIZ       ALARUX    BELLS.  ETC  .     . 
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Facsimile  Copy  (Reduced)  of  Original  Letter. 


n.3&^  CERTIFICATE  OF  PROVISIONAL  REGISTRATION 

aftht^^/,£-t^y,Ai'fji^^:e,    ,yi^L^^^4^^, company 


Pitrsusnt  to  the  Act  7  .^  8  Vic 


/    i^^y^Ajl/-,  ^^^yr-k^   A-j>-^^/Y^f-J , 

Refiairar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies,    do  hereby  Certify  that   the 


^. 


■Jl^tA^  ^^ 


^^^ 


V^^  -/^/ 


J^^/jP^^^^X^^C^ 


Com^amy  is  PROVISIONALLY  Registered  according  io  Law. 

Given  under  my  Handy  and  Sealed  with  my  Seat  of  O^e, 

this  ^^.r^^^^cejjfjdap  of ^ /^^*  e.J  eighteen 

hundred  and  _ 


Registrar  uj  Joini  Slock  Companit* 

•  Tbi*  C«^ficalc  irmaiDtiQ  force  uniil  tbf  Companv  \it  tompletely  Bepitered,  or  until  th8  eipirstioD 
oT  12  BKtiUu  ftooi  the  dale  beieof ;  aaA  if  the  Companj  be  nol  Uifd  complelely  RcgisMred.  thii 
Cc»tific»tr  miisl  be  renowpd 


Ficstuii.e  Cop\'  (Reduced)  of  Certificate  of  Registration  of  the  First  Proposed 
Submarine  Telegraph  Company, 
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a  small  steam-tug  on  the  Thames,  and  taken  to  the  port  of  Dover.  The 
number  and  size  of  the  joints  prevented  the  cable  coilh^  evenly  on  the 
drum,  to  the  spaces  were  fiHed  in  with  wadding ;  small  laths  of  wood, 
adapted  to  the  curvature  of  the  dram,  being  used  to  separate  Ae  successive 
Bakes.  . 

The  Aore  ends  were  laid  first,  extending  on  die  Ei^Iish  side  from  a 
horse-box  in  the  ,yard  of  the  South-Eastern  Railway  tKminus  out.  to  a 
jtnKture  of  piles  for  the  new  Admiralty  Pier  in  Dover  Harbour;  iind  on  the 
FiEDcb  aide  to  jost  btyoad  the  rocky  ledge  which  stretdws  out  a.con«da- 
lik  distance  from  Cape  Grisnez,  a  headland  in  the  vidniQ'  of  Calais— ^but 
nay  bmn  the  anch(»Bge  ground  of  that 
town.    This  shore-end  cable  consisted 
(rfao^jper  conductor,  No,  i6  B-W-G^ 
anered  with  cotton  soaked   in   india- 
nbber  sdution,  the  whole  being  encased 
ba  voy  thick  lead  tube. 

On  the  23rd  of  August  1850^  the 
"Goliath"  left  Dover  at  10  A.K, 
ocorted  by  the  "  WkJgeon"  (a  Govem- 
oent  surveying  -  vessel)  to  shew  her 
the  way,  previously  marked  out  by 
i  line  of  buc^s.*  The  seaward 
Wremity  of  the  shore  end  was  picked 
up  in  a  boat,  and  then  joined  on  to  the 
"lain  portion  of  the  line,  the  paying 
•Hit  of  which  was  then  commenced,  Mr  Charlton  Wollaston  t  being  the 
'^sponsible  engineer  of  this  undertaking.  At  intervals  of  a  hundred 
yards  a  leaden  weight  (Fig.  5),  weighing  from  10  lbs.  to  30  lbs.,  according 
to  ihe  depth,*  was  fastened  to  the  cabled  to  ensure  it  going  to  the 
Iwitom.  II  They  were  made  in  two  flat  halves,  secured  together  by 
l»lts,  and  the  vessel  had  to  be  stopped  each  time  one  was  put  on. 

*  Mr  F,  C,  Webb  was  probably  tlie  first  to  actively  demonstrate  the  great  virlue 
inachedtoasysiem  of  buoying  out  the  route  for  the  line  ofa  short  cable  beforehand.  This 
panicularlyapplieswherea  heavy  and  expensive  ly pie  is  involved  near  an  irregular  bottom  ; 
or  "here  it  is  of  special  importance  that  the  conductor  resistance  and  electro- static  capacity 
"tbc circuit  should,  for  working  speed  purposes,  be  as  low  as  possible. 

'  A  nephew  of  Wollaston,  the  illustrious  philosopher  {who  introduced  the  famous 
dtctro^hemical  cell  bearing  that  name),  and  a  former  pupil  of  Brunei. 

t  The  maximum  depth  in  the  English  Channel  is  about  30  fathoms,     i  fathom  =  6  feet. 

J  ll  was  gravely  suggested  by  a  prominent  naval  officer  lo  thread  the  line  through 
""1  cyfcinades  lying  idle  at  Portsmouth  and  other  dockyards. 

/This  was  considered  necessary,  owing,  presumably,  to  the  lai^e  proportion  of  gutta- 
W^lii  which  went  to  complete  the  entire  line,  the  comparatively  small  conductor  being 


1 


Fto.  5.— LesdcD  Welgfat  &iteDed  to  Fbtt 
Chuiael  Line  {1850)  &t  loo-yardi 

Scale.  }  actual  size. 
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The  weather  being  fine,  no  accidents  of  a  serious  nature  occurr 
during  the  submersion  (an  idea  of  which  may  be  gained  from  Fig. 
but  some  trouble  was  caused  by  the  laths,  which  sprung  up  frc:»nn 
the  drum  when  held  momentarily  by  the  cable  at  one  end  only.  T~he 
"Goliath"  anchored  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  close  to  the  buoy  marking, 
the  seaward  end  of  the  line  to  the  shore  on  the  French  side.  Before  makingj 
the  joint,  they  tried  to  communicate  with  Dover,  using  Mr  Jacob  Brett'H 
modification  of  the  House  printing  instrument  (Fig.  7),  supposed  to  prinfeJ 
in  Roman  characters,  sixty  messages  of  fifteen   words  per  hour.*     As   dfl 


FIG.  e-t-Laying  o(  the  First  Channel  Line,  1850. 

matter  of  fact,  some  few,  more  or  less  incoherent,  letters  appeared   here 


covered  to  half-an-irch  wiih  gutta-percha,  »hich-with  ihe  purity  of  those  days— usuaUy 
had  »  slightly  lower  specific  gravity  than  sah-watcr.  A  light  chaiti  twined  round  the 
insulated  conductor  throughout  its  length  would  no  doubt  have  served  the  purpose  betten^ 
inasmuch  as  it  would  have  also  protected  it  from  chafing,  besides  bein^  less  liable  to 
dfttnage  the  core. 

*  The  transminins  apparatus  here  was  constituted  by  a  keyboard  in  front  of  the 
table  (see  figure),  on  which  the  receiving  instrument  stood.  On  the  face  of  the  lauer  was 
an  indicating  dial  (as  shewn),  the  hand  of  which  iminted  successively  to  the  letters  printed 
upon  the  scroll  of  paper  by  the  apparatus  behind  the  dial. 

t  From  a  drawing  originally  published  in  the  /Uustmtfd  London  JVnvi  for  SeptemhcT 
T850.  About  that  tune  this  journal  also  cnntained  several  other  interesting  illustrated 
.«,.!«  ™™n,„y  the  manufacture  (as  well  as  the  laying)  of  the  above  line  and  those 
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mid  ihere  on  the  slip  nf  paper,  but  intelligible  words  were  conspicuous  by 
iheif  absence. 

As  night  was  approaching,  these  ex[>eriments  were  suspended,  and  the 
joint  between  the  two  ends  was  made  in  a  boat.  A  Cooke  and  Wheat- 
itone  needle  instrument  and  signalling  apparatus  was  connected  up  with 
the  line  in  a  bathing-machine  on  the  beach  at  Cape  Grisnez.  and  afterwards 
M  the  lighthouse,  where  for  several  hours  signals  from  Dover  were  anxiously 
iKiiled,  Ultimately  signals  were  exchantjed  ;  one  being  sent  to  Louis 
N'apoleon  Buonaparte.*  A  few  hours  later  communication  entirely 
failed,  The  situation  remaining  unchanged,  it  became  evident  on  31st 
.August  that  the  cable  was  broken.  +     Attempts  were  noxv  made  to  pick 


ami  Lrell's  Type- printing  Telegrajih. 


il  up  near  the  position  of  the  final  splice,  but  the  weight  of  the  leaden  pipe 
Ftvcnted  this,  and  the  line  had  to  be  abandoned,  * 

'  Shortly  afierwanls  Napoleon  1 1 1.,  Emperor  of  ihe  French. 

'  li  subsequently  transpired  th.1t  a  liaulogne  fisherman  had — accidentally  oroiherivise 
-raised  ii  10  the  surface  with  his  irawl.  Imagining  that  he  had  discovered  a  ne»  kind 
•fbiDwn  kelp  seaweed,  snakt,  or  coral  '■  with  gold  in  its  cenfre,"  he  cut  out  a  eonsidcr- 
•lil*  length.  As  has  since  been  abundantly  proved,  there  was,  Indeed,  gold  io  its  heart, 
ihouglinot  in  the  literal  sense.  This  fisherman  has  been  aptly  referred  to  by  Dr  W.  H. 
"tusellas  z.  pucatore  ignobiU,  ihouyh  probably  only  anticipating  by  a  few  hours  the  fate 
l"*liich  sach  a  line  was  surely  doomed. 

I  The  cairyioK  out  of  ihis  enterprise  excited  little  or  no  attention  at  the  time.  Ii 
*"■  in  facU  looked  uptm  as  a  mad  freak — and  even  as  a  gigantic  swindle — indulged 
*  m!j  by  wild  minds.  When  accomplished,  Tke  Tunes  leniarked,  in  the  words  of 
™ltts|mire,  "The  jest  of  yesterday  lias  become  the  fact  of  lo-day."  But  a  few  hours 
WTitwds  it  might  with  equal  tnith  have  been  iaid,  "  The  fact  of  yesterday  has  become 
'ht.Mofto-day." 


■■ 
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Nevertheless,  the  labours  of  Messrs  Brett,  Wollaston,  and  Reid,*  in 
endeavouring  to  facilitate  intercourse  between  the  Continent  and  their 
own  countr>',  were  not  entirely  thrown  away.  The  feasibility  of  laying  a 
cable,  and  of  transmitting  electric  signals  across  the  Channel,  for  a  distance 
of  over  20  miles,  had  been  proved.  This  experimental  line  and  the  signals 
obtained  through  it  had,  at  any  rate,  the  effect  of  eradicating  the  (at  that 
time)  very  prevalent  belief  that,  if  successfully  submerged,  the  current  would 
become  dissipated  in  the  water,  notwithstanding  the  insulating  covering  to 
the  conductor.!  Although  the  above  line  was,  practically  speaking,  never 
turned  to  account,  it  was  not  by  any  means  abortive,  for  it  served  to  main- 
tain the  concession  granted  to  the  Messrs  Brett  in  virtue  of  the  signals  that 
had  been  conveyed. J  It  only  remained  to  find  a  satisfactory  method  of 
protecting  the  insulated  conductor  from  injury  during  and  after  the  laying. 
The  problem,  once  embarked  on  in  a  practical  way,  could  not  be  very 
difficult  to  solve. 

On  the  19th  December  1850,  the  Bretts  obtained  a  new  concession 
from  the  French  Government,  under  the  same  conditions  as  before,  which 
was  to  be  in  force  for  ten  years  counting  from  the  ist  of  October  i85i,and 
to  hold  good  only  in  case  the  submarine  line  was  in  working  order  on  that 
day.  But  the  unsuccessful  attempt  in  the  preceding  August  had  made 
capitalists  distrustful,  and  only  seven  weeks  before  the  expiration  of  the 
time  limit  the  necessary  funds  had  not  been  subscribed.  The  undertaking 
was  saved  by  the  energy  and  talent  of  one  man,  Mr  T.  R.  Crampton,  a 
well-known  railway  engineer  and  inventor,  whose  name  should  always  be 
recorded  in  every  history  of  the  early  days  of  submarine  telegraphy.  He 
raised  the  necessary  capital  of  375,(XX)  francs  (^15,000),  putting  his  own 
name  down  for  half  this  amount,  and  being  joined  by  Lord  de  Mauley  and 


*  Mr  William  Reid,  sen.,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  contractor,  undertaking  the  equip* 
mcnt  of  the  "  (ioliath  "  with  the  necessary  jifear,  and  attending  to  the  laying  operations, 
to  the  dcsi^ms  and  instructions  of  Mr  C.  J.  Wollaston,  as  engineer  of  the  whole  work  on 
behalf  of  the  company  he  represented.  Mr  Reid  additionally  attended  to  the  electrical 
testing  of  the  cable.  He  had  previously  contracted  for  the  laying  down  of  the  Electric 
Telegraph  Company's  underground  lines,  and  was  skilled  in  the  rough-and-ready  tests  of 
those  days.  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  was  also  aboard,  for  superintending  the  jointing  of  the 
line  as  made  by  the  Guita-percha  Company  with  which  he  was  associated. 

+  Some  critics  had  actually  supposed  that  the  method  of  signalling  was  that  of 
pulling  the  wire  after  the  manner  of  mechanical  house  bells,  and  pointed  out  that  the 
bottom  of  the  Channel  was  far  too  rough  and  uneven  to  permit  of  this  being  possible  for 
any  length  of  lime  I 

I  A  series  of  electrical  tests  conducted  by  Mr  Marsh  on  a  short  length  of  this  line, 
when  picked  up  after  twenty -five  years'  submersion,  served  to  shew  what  excellent  stuff  it 
was  composed  of. 


Sir  James  Carmichacl.*  Mr  Crampton  then  settled  the  type  of  cable  to  be 
laiii-a  type  which  has  since  survived,  in  all  essential  features,! 

The  construction  o[  the  cable  was  started  by  Messrs  Wilkins  and 
VVeathcrly,  at  Wapping,  but  owing  to  law  proceedings  with  regard  to  a 
m.inufacturing  patent  it  was  completed  there  by  Messrs  Newall  and  Co.,* 
and  tin  the  2Sth  September  1S51  successfully  laid  across  the  Channel, 
under  llie  sujwrvision  of  Mr  Crampton,  by  contract  with  the  company. 

The  cable  (Fig.  8;  contained  four  copper  wires  of  No.  16  Birmingham 
win  gauge,  each  one  covered  with  two  layers  of  gutta-percha  to  No.  1 
gauge;  these  four  insulated  conductors,  or  cores,§  were  laid  together,  and 


'  Later  on,  in  1853,  they  fonned  a  SaciV/i'  en  Cowiiiu/ii/i'/e,  entitled  "  La  Coinpagnic 
iuT^l^raphc  Sous-Marin,"  with  a  domicile  in  Paris,  in  order  to  secure  concessions 
frim  the  French  Goi-emmeni.  This  was  merged  into  the  once  famous  Submarine 
tclcpuph  Company,  Messrs  Crampton  and  Wollasion  being  the  engineers,  and  later  on 
Mr  J,  Bordeaux,  followed  by  Mr  J.  R.  France. 

^  The  general  type  of  iron-wire  sheathed  cable,  for  submarine  purposes,  is  said  to  have 
Iwo  originally  suggested  lo  Mr  Crampton  — and  formerly  to  Mr  Wollaston— for  the 
t'^'piBcs  of  the  pRiposed  Dover-Calais  cable,  by  Mr  William  Kiiper,  a  colliery  rope 
"Mufiictiircr.  ihe  hfarl  (or  core)  of  hemp  in  a  wire  pit  rope  being  merely  substituted 
S  tbt  insulaled  conductor.  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  is  accredited  with  having  made  a 
limilwtuggestion  ;  also  Mr  Edward  Highton,  Mr  R.  S.  Newall.  and  Mr  VV.  Reid. 

',  With  reference  lo  this  the  late  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  once  wrote  : — '"  Several  miles 
■  rtie  core  and  a  few  knots  of  the  cable  had  been  manufactured  when  everything  was 
•Mdtnly  stopped,  A  silence  that  might  be  felt  held  sway.  Reports  circulated  that 
''■■  ■  N..N:ill  and  Co.  wire-rope  makers  of  Gateshead,  had  a  patent  for  inserting  a  core 
■  it;  material  into  wire  ropes,  with  a  view  to  rendering  them  more  pliable  and 
'     '    1     J .t.iblc.     The>',  therefore,  considered  that  this  submarine  telegraph  cable  was 

i-:;,  i^rmrni  of  their  patent,  and  iibtatned  an  injunction  to  stop  its  manufacture. 

"Ii  :ijipearfd  sirangc^especially  to  the  initialed — that  this  submarine  telegraph  cable 
*™iil  be  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  same  category  as  a  wire  rope,  considering  how 
Weititt  »r.re  their  respective  purposes  1 " 

'  The  term  "  core  "  will,  in  future,  be  employed  throughout  to  indicate  the  insulated 
'«"''«tit  forming  the  heart  {or  core)  of  an  electric  cable. 

I  Unltss  otherwise  slated,  all  the  illusiralions  of  cables  in  this  book  represent  the 
•""•l  XK  of  the  t\-pc  in  question,  and  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  scale— in  detail  as 
•dl»Mollective!y. 


'    ■■'      ■" 
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the  interstices  filled  up  with  strands  of  tarred  Russian  hemp;  tarred  spun- 
yarn  was  then  wound  round  outside  the  several  cores  thus  laid  up.*  The 
above  work  was  carried  out  by  the  Gutta-percha  Company,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr  Samuel  Statham.t  The  outer  covering  consisted 
of  ten  galvanised  iron  wires  of  No.  i  gauge,  wound  spirally  round  the 
bundle  of  cores  with  a  long  lay,  and  was  intended  to  protect  the  conductors 
from  the  strains  and  chafing  which  had  so  quickly  destroyed  the  cable  laid* 
the  year  before.  * 

This  cable  weighed  about  seven  tons  to  the  mile.  It  was  put  (in  an 
oblong  coil)  in  the  hold  of  the  "  Blazer  " — an  old  pontoon  hulk  belonging 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government — which  was  taken  in  tow  by  two  steamers. 
A  third  tug  to  stand  by,  and  a  small  man-of-war  Steamer  to  act  as  pioneer 
and  shew  the  course,  accompanied  the  expedition.  The  cable  was  laid 
from  the  foot  of  the  South  Foreland  Lighthouse  towards  Cape  SangatteJ 
but  the  weather  was  not  so  favourable  as  on  the  previous  occasion. 

The  weight  of  the  cable  caused  it  to  pay  out  rapidly,  although  the 
depths  in  this  locality  scarcely  exceed  30  fathoms.  Added  to  this,  the 
tugs  drifted  with  the  wind  and  tide,  and  being  held  back  by  the  caUe  It 
the  stern,  were  unable  to  make  a  straight  course  for  Cape  Sangatte.  T|l^ 
when  the  vessels  arrived  within  about  a  mile  of  the  French  coast,  there X^ 
no  more  cable  left  on  board. 

Communication  was  temporarily  established  with  three  gutta-penit 
covered  wires  twisted  up  together,  and  on  the  19th  of  October  this  •» 
replaced  by  armoured  cable  similar  to  that  already  laid.  On  the  13th  of 
November  following  the  line  was  opened  to  the  public. !; 

*  The  helical  method  of  layinjj  up  the  several  insulated  conductors  with  the  bcmp 
worming  was,  it  is  believed,  at  the  instig^iition  of  Mr  Wollaston.  Strange  as  it  may  appear 
nowadays,  they  would  otherwise  have  been  drawn  straight  I 

t  This  was  tested  by  Mr  Wollaston,  and  its  manufacture  subject  to  his  supervision, 
on  behalf  of  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company  and  Mr  Crampton. 

I  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  conductor  and  insulation  joints  in  vogue  at 
that  time,  already  described  in  connection  with  the  previous  line,  frequently  became 
damaged  in  passing  through  the  lay  plate  of  the  sheathing  machine,  or  at  any  rate  often 
required  spoke-shaving  to  enable  them  to  pass  through. 

>i  Though  involving  a  greater  length  of  cable  by  five  miles,  this  was  decided  on  for 
the  landing-place  instead  of  Cape  (irisnez.  owing  to  the  latter  having  been  found  to  be 
seriously  pervaded  with  rocks.  Whereas  Cape  (--risnez  is  some  13  miles  from  Calais(ina 
southerly  direction  ,  Cape  Sangatte  is  only  about  three  miles  distant.  Several  gutta-percha 
covered  wires  had  been  laid  underground  between  Sangatte  and  the  Calais  Telegraph 
Office.  Thus,  when  these  were  afterwards  joined  up  to  the  several  conductors  of  the 
Channel  Cable,  direct  communication  was  established  between  the  South  Foreland  and 
Calais  town. 

On  23rd  Octol>er  1851,  another  (third)  ten-year  concession  was  obtained  from  the 
French  (iovemment  in  favour  of  Lord  de  Mauley,  the  Honourable  F.  W.  Cadogan,  Sii 
James  Carmichael,  Hart.,  and  Mr  J.  W.  lUett.  It  was  under  this  that  the  Submarine 
Telegraph  Company  proceeded  to  work  the  line. 
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This  2S-mile  cable  has  since  undergone  numerous  and  extensive  repairs, 
and  was  not  entirely  renewed  for  many  years,*  Fig.  9  represents  a 
piece  picked  up  in  1859  after  being  eight  years  under  water.  The 
outside  iron  wires  were  partially  eaten  away,  but  the  gutta-percha — of  so 
highly  durable  a  quality,  in  those  days  of  practically  no  comjietition — was 
ill  excellent  preservation. 

Other  Anglo-ContinentaJ  Cables. — The  success  of  Crampton's  cable 
gavt:  considerable  impetus  to  submarine  telegraphy.  On  all  sides  similar 
BUerprises  started  up,  but  many  failures  occurred  before  these  operations 
rame  to  be  looked  upon  as  ordinary  industrial  undertaking.s. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  three  unsuccessful  attempts  were 
Wide  to  establish  lel^raphic  communication  between  England  and  Ireland. 
Firstly,  by  a  line  between  Holyhead  and  Howth,  near  Dublin.  We  knoiv 
nw"  that  this  cable  was  not  heavy  enough  for  contending  with  the  rough 


Tic.  9,— Piece  of  1S51  Cliannel  Calile  picked  up  in  1859. 


i«iitom,  -strung  currents,  and  disturbance  from  anchors  experienced  in  these 
wtm.  This  undertaking  is  mainly  remarkable,  on  accciunt  of  it  being 
•he  imly  attempt  to  do  without  any  intermediate  serving  between  the 
ifisuhted  conductor  (made  by  the  Gutta-percha  Company)  and  the 
'liraihing.  The  conductor  was  composed  of  a  single  wire  of  \o.  16  gauge. 
This  <ms  covered  with  gutta-percha  to  gauge  No.  2,  the  completed  core 
^ing  closed  with  twelve  No.  12  galvanised  iron  wires.  A  few  miles  from 
*idi  shore  the  cable  had  larger  iron  wires — about  No.  6 — so  that  this  was  the 
firsi  cable  with  shore  ends  in  the  ordinary  sense  as  now  adopted.  Messrs 
"■  S.  Newall  and  Co,  undertook  the  carrying  out  of  the  above  work.  On  it 
*»  also  engaged  Mr  Henry  Woodhouse,     At  that  time  they  did  not  test 


'  Tlw  vitality  displayed  by  this  early  line  was  very  remarkable.  Tlie  last  piece  in 
Wusi  Wis  a  (o-yards  length  on  the  beach  at  .Sangatte.  This  was  only  cut  out  quite  a 
"W  time  ago,  and  a  new  shore  end  laid. 


{ 
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the  cable  under  water  prior  to  being  laid.  Thus,  when  it  had  been  sub- 
merged but  a  few  day.s,  the  insulation  proved  to  be  so  bad  that  signals 
could  not  be  made  to  pass,  and  all  efforts  to  pick  up  and  repair  the  cable 
were  unavailing. 

.A  second  attempt  was  made  between  Portpatrick  and  Donaghadee,  the 
cable  consisting  of  a  central  copper  conductor,  covered,  first  with  india- 
rubber,  then  with  gutta-percha,  and  hemp  outside  all.  The  cable,  being  far 
too  light,  was  actually  carried  away  by  the  strong  tidal  currents  and  even 
broken  into  pieces  during  laying.  The  undertaking  had,  therefore,  to  be 
abandoned. 

The  third  endeavour  (vas  made  between  the  same  two  points  for  the 
Magnetic  Telegraph  Company,  with  a  cable  of  a  similar  character  to  that 
successfully  adopted  by  Mr  Crampton  in  the  cable  he  had  recently  laid 
from  England  to  France,  but  containing  six 
conductors.  Unfavourable  weather  was  ex- 
perienced, and  the  arrangements  for  checking 
and  paying  out  so  heavy  a  type  being  inadequate, 
more  cable  was  expended  than  had  been  allowed 
for  by  the  engineers,  so  that  there  was  not 
sufficient  to  reach  the  opposite  coast. 

What  the  fate  of  submarine  tel^raphy 
would  have  been  had  these  three  failures  pre- 
ceded the  establishment  of  the  line  between 
Dover  and  Calais  may  be  readily  surmised. 
However,  in  1853,  a  heavy  cable  (Fig.  10), 
weighing  seven  tons  per  mite,  with  six  conductors,  was  successfully  laid  in 
upwards  of  180  fathoms*  across  the  Irish  Channel,  between  Portpatrick 
(Scotland)  and  Donaghadee  (Ireland),  for  the  Magnetic  Company,  of 
which  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bright  was  engineer,  with  permanent  success, 
establi.shing  communication  with  Ireland  for  the  first  time  telegraphically. 

Only  a  year  elapsed  before  it  became  evident  that  another  cable  was 
required  to  meet  the  traffic  between  England  and  the  Continent,  and  in 
1853  an  additional  line  was  laid — this  time  to  connect  us  with  Belgium — 
from  Dover  to  Ostcnd.  This  was  a  heavy  multiple  cable,  similar  to  that 
laid  between  Dover  and  Calais  in  1851,  but  embracing  six  conductors 
instead  of  four,  t 


*  This  was  the  deepest  ivatcr  in  which  a  cable  was  laid  for  some  lime — i.e.,  up  till 
the  date  of  the  Spczia- Corsica  line  in  300  fathoms  and  over. 

t  In  his  "  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,"  published  in  1854,  Dr  Lardner  says,  with 
reference  to  this  undertaking  :— "The  next  great  enterprise  of  this  kind,  of  which  the 
accomplishment  must  render  for  ever  memorable  the  age  we  have  the  good  fortune  to 


w  in.  Has  ,hg  deposition  in  the  bed  of  the  Channel   of  a 

Msti  of  England  and   Belgium,  measuring  70   mi/es  in  one  unbroken  Ungtk  !     This 

P*l  fOpe  of  metal  and  ^ulta-percha  was  also  coiistrutled  at  thi?  works   of  Messrs 
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the  Continent.  That  the  business  was  highly  profitable  there,  is  no  doubt 
whatever ;  and-  knowing  what  we  now  do  about  cable  work  the  risk  was 
inconsiderable.  But  it  appeared  to  be  far  greater  in  those  days,  and  much 
praise  is  due  to  the  courage  and  energy  of  the  directors  of  the  company, 
who  certainly,  by  these  Anglo-Continental  cables,  paved  and  led  the  way 
to  the  greater  enterprises  which  have  resulted  in  submarine  telegraphy 
throughout  the  whole  world. 

In  1853  the  International  Telegraph  Company  determined  to  lay  cables 
to  Holland  and  elsewhere.  Afterwards,  when  amalgamated  with  the 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  they  fitted  out  a  ship  for  the  first  time  in 
a  permanent  fashion  for  cable  operations.  This  was  the  old  "  Monarch,"*  500 
tons,  which  did  much  useful  work,  and  whose  early  gear  was  designed  by 
the  late  Mr  Edwin  Clark  and  Mr  F.  C.  Webb  as  engineers  to  the  company. 

England  and  Holland  were  connected  by  seven  small  separate  cables, 
which  were  bound  up  together  at  the  landing  places  (Orfordness,  on  the 
Suffolk  coast,  and  The  Hague)  so  as  to  form  shore  ends  (Fig.  11).  These 
were  repeatedly  broken  by  anchors  and  trawlers,  being  far  too  light,  and 
were  replaced  by  a  heavy  cable  in  i858.f 

Section  3. — Further  Early  Achievements. 

During  the  next  few  years  submarine  communication  was  established 
between  Denmark  and  Sweden;  Italy,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia;  Sardinia 
and  Africa ;  and,  finally,  between  Ireland  and  North  America. 

Of  these  numerous  lines  we  shall  only  concern  ourselves  with  those 
which,  by  the  importance  of  results  obtained,  or  by  the  degree  of  diflficulty 
overcome,  mark  a  stage  in  the  history  of  submarine  telegraphy. 

Spezia-Corsica    and  Sardinia- Bona    Cables/J — These  two  cables,  in 

*  A  strikinj,^  picture  of  this  vessel  is  given  in  Mr  H.  I).  Wilkinson's  recent  book, 
*' Submarine  Cable  Layinj^^  and  Repairing'"  ( ZV/t*  Electrician  Printing  and  Publishing 
Company,  London). 

+  For  a  given  amount  of  telegraphic  work,  the  relative  merits  of  a  number  of  separate 
cables  of  light  type,  each  holding  its  own  conductor,  and  of  the  same  total  number  of 
conductors  encased  in  one  heavy  **  multiple  "  cable,  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 
The  former  are  more  prone  to  fracture  or  abrasion,  but  total  interruption  of  traffic  is  less 
liable  to  occur  here  than  by  the  multiple  core,  es])ecially  if  in  the  former  the  separate 
cables  are  laid  on  different  routes.  With  a  very  rough,  irregular  bottom  subject  to 
anchorage  and  stormy  currents,  a  fairly  heavy  cal>le  is,  however,  practically  essential, 
and  this  being  so,  it  may  as  well  contain  more  than  one  conductor.  Some  form  of 
multiple-conductor  cable  is,  in  fact,  the  invariable  custom  for  short  distances  involving 
telegraphic  inter-communication  of  the  *' heavy  traffic"  order. 

\  This  was  the  first  undertaking  with  which  Messrs  Class,  Elliot,  and  Co.  were 
concerned,  as  a  firm,  after  taking  over  the  business  of  Messrs  W.  Kiiper  and  Co.  They 
liad  been  more  or  less  associated  since  185 1,  when  Mr  Kiiper  came  over  from  Germany, 
and  manufactured  several  of  the  early  cables,  more  especially  those  just  referred  to. 
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conjunction  with  a  short  submarine  line  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
and  ihe  aerial  lines  across  the  two  islands,  were  to  connect  France 
n-ith  its  colon>-  Algeria  '.'ia  Italy.  The  cable  laid  &om  Spezia,  and 
also  the  one  across  the  Strait  of  Bonifacio,  contained  six  conductors 
each,  and  were  sheathed  with  twelve  (ungalvanised)  iron  wireS  of  No.  i 
gauge,  bringing  the  total  weight  of  each  to  as  much  as  eight  tons  per 
nautical  mile.  The  depth  of  water  between  Corsica  and  Genoa  being 
■  300  fathoms,  Mr  J.  W.  Brett  was  provided  with  two  drums 
f  la),  furnished  with  double  sets  of  flanges,  and  placed  in  a  line,  (HJC 
k'fimt  of  the  other,  and  round  each  of  which  the  cable  was  given  five 
'  tms.  With  this  description  of  holding-back  gear,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr  John  Thompson,  Mr  Brett  was  able  to  lay  the  first  of  the  above  two 
able*— 100  N.M." — in  the  course  of  the  year  1854.  With  this,  however, 
the  cible  tixik  charge  in  some  '300  fathoms,  about  midway  ;  running  out 
with  such  velocity  under  the  Strain  that  it  was  bent  nearly  flat  as  it  passed 
round  the  brake  drum.  After  anchoring  by  it  for  a  day,  thie  injured  part 
«a->  hauled  back  and  made  good. 


Fio.  12. — Ptt]i[iig.out  Apparatus  for  M«ditetrane«n  Cables,  1854. 

Shortly  afterwards,  an  attempt  was  made  to  pay  out  a  similar  type 
ofcable  between  Bona  and  Chia,  near  Cagliari.  But  between  these  points 
-distant  about  150  N.M. — there  are  depth.s  of  1,600  to  1,800  fathoms,  and 
lie  cable,  which  they  were  unable  to  restrain,  ran  out  at  a  terrific  speed. 
Added  to  this,  the  small  steamer  "  Tartar,"  towing  the  ves.sel  which  had 
•he  cable  on  board,  could  go  no  faster,  .so  that  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
Sardinia  with  the  remaining  cable  soon  became  apparent.  The  paying  out 
liid  been  .suspended,  as  was  then  customary,  during  the  night,  and  they 
*ere  deliberating  as  to  what  should  be  done,  when  the  cable  suddenly 
parted.  It  was  pa.ssed  out  through  a  hawse  pipe,  sustaining  a  sharp  nip 
as  it  hung  down  at  right  angles,  and,  being  unprotected  against  chafing. 


*  ThroMghout  this  work  N.M.  and  "naut "  are  ihe  abbreviations  adopted  for  nautical 
miles.  By  some  ihe  expression  "knot"  is  used  in  this  sense,  but  inaccuraielyso.  .^  knot 
I* a  veiociij',  or  rate,  rather  than  a  measure  of  distance,  i  knot  =  1  nautical  mile  (N.M,) 
per  hour;  i  nautical  mile  (N.M.)  =  2,o29  yards — or  approximately  1,000  fathoms — for 
'^Hraph  work;  1  statute  land  mile  (S.M.)  =  i,76o  yards.  Unfortunately,  such  high 
awbotiijes  as  Raper  and  Norrie  have  given  currency  to  this  misnomer  by  speaking  of 
"Wis'fornauiical  miles. 
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the  pitching  motion  of  the  ship  had  caused  the  wires  to  gradually  we 
away  at  a  point. 

In  1858,  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Charles  Liddell,*  the  "Elbe 
succeeded  in  picking  up  about  60  miles  of  this  cable  from  Bona  se 
wards,  and  thus  the  possibility  of  recovering  and  repairing  a  somewh 
heavy  cable,  laid  in  comparatively  deep  water,  was  practically  demo 
strated. 

On  starting  to  make  a  second  attempt,  the  expedition  steered  more 
the  direction  of  Galita  Island,  following  a  line  where  previous  soundin 
shewed  more  moderate  depths.  During  the  night,  however,  they  deviat 
considerabl}-  from  the  proper  track,  thus  wasting  cable,  and  at  daylig 
found  themselves  off  Galita,  in  400  fathoms,  unable  to  reach  the  island  f 
want  of  cable.  The  end  was  passed  forward  outside  the  ship  and  propei 
secured,  a  vessel  being  immediately  despatched  to  Bona  for  a  buoy.  . 
the  same  time  they  telq^aphed  through  to  London  asking  that  sufficie 
cable  to  reach  the  shore  might  be  sent  out  Unfortunately,  however,  • 
the  fifth  day,  the  cable  parted,  the  continuous  pitching  and  sheering  of  t 
vessel  causing  it  to  chafe  through  on  the  rocky  bottom. 

Mr  Brett  having  retired  from  the  enterprise,  Mr  R.  S.  Newall  took  it 
in  1857,  and  manufactured  a  cable  with  four  conductors,  each  consisting 
four  copper  wires  laid  up  together,  covered  with  two  coatings  of  gut* 
jKrrcha.  These  insulated  conductors  were  embedded  in  hemp,+  and  t 
whole  sheathetl  w  ith  iron  wires  of  No.  1 1  B.W.G.  for  the  deep-sea  type,  a 
with  twelve  iron  wires  of  No.  6  B.W.G.  for  those  portions  of  the  cal 
which  wore  to  bo  laid  near  the  land.  The  weight  of  the  deep-sea  cable  v 
1.85  tons,  and  that  i>f  the  heavier  t\pe  3  tons,  to  the  mile. 

The  cable  was  coiloil  below  the  deck  in  a  cvlindrical  iron  tank,  from  1 
centre  of  whici\  rose  a  sort  of  cone  iFig.  13  .  secured  to  the  bottom  of  1 
tank,  but  free  all  round  at  its  upj>er  end.  Four  rings  of  iron  piping  w< 
sus|KMuk\l  by  ro[x\^  in  a  horizontal  pv^sition  round  the  cone.  These  rir 
woix*  v>r  ditTen.M\t  liianieters,  largest  at  the  bottom  and  successively  small 
tvnvaiils  the  tv^p.  1  ho  cable  was  guided  and  controlled  against  flying  c 
by  contrifui^al  fvMVo'  b\*  passing  up  between  these  rings  and  the  central  coi 
Iving  thus  fv^ro^xl  tv^  una^il  uniformly  and  horizontally  without  kinkii 
Tho  tw\>  Knvor  rii\gs  vm\o  of  which  is  shewn — were  lowered  from  time 
time  as  tl\o  quaittity  v*f  cable  in  the  tank  diminished,  the  bottom  one  bei 
kept  pivtty  cKvio  tv*  tho  v\mI  to  keep  the  outer  turns  in  [>aying  out  fn 


*    rhix  jjvntlouuvu  .uul  rtv^tVs>vM  lewis  Gv^rvion  wtjre  partners  m-ith  Mr  R.  S.  Newa 
^   In  ihoM^  vUv\N  the  vlevii^^tion  **heiup"  or  ** ordinary  hemp **  seems  to  have  b 
aMxuuv^nly  a|^plK\l  to  \vh,a»  at  the  present  ;:rae,  ^e  sh«xtM  tenn  fmte. 
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risn^  in  too  direct  a'  line  to  the  eye  of  the  tank.  From  the  preceding,  tt 
will  be  seen  that  Mr  Newall  was  the  originator  of  the  rii^,  or  so-called 
'cruK^es,"  forming  a  part,  in  some  shape  or  another,  of  the  littings  of  all 
aUe  tanlcs>  |»x)victed  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  and  directing  the  cable's 
egress  from  its  resting-place.* 

The  caUe  passed  up  out  of  the  tank  through  a  small  horizontal 
rii^  placed  centrally  over  the  axis  of  the  cone,  and  then  through  a 
castiif  screwed  above,  whence  it  ran  along  a  wooden  trough  -f  which 
TO  sopported  on  trestles.  Battens  were  placed  across  the  troi^b 
at  intervals,  to  prevent  the  cable  jumping  up  when  being  paid  out 
njwily.  The  cable  then  passed  between  two  flanged  rollers,  placed 
one  over  the  other,  and  again  between  two  pieces  of  wood  shod  on  the 
ionde  with  iron,  the  upper  piece  being  hinged  at  one  end     A  IcHig  lever 


Newall's  Cone  and  Rings  for  Cable  Tank. 


iltached  to  the  hinged  piece  enabled  pressure  to  be  exerted  on  the  cable, 
*hich  could  thus  be  held  as  in  the  jaws  of  a  vice.  Thence  the  cable  passed 
over  a  V-wheel  J  to  the  paying-out  drum,  round  which  it  took  seven 
tum.^— the  first  turn  being  kept  over  towards  the  outer  flange  of  the  drum 
t'}' passing  over  a  conical  roller,  and  a  knife  §  attached  to  the  framework 
forced  the  turns  inwards  and  prevented  them  riding.     After  leaving  the 


*  Tliis  device  had  formcl  ihe  subject  of  a  patent  in  1855. 

t  The  friction  which  the  cable  exerts  against  the  sides  and  bottom  of  this  open  trough 
^sists  (he  brakes  in  preventing  too  rapid  egress  from  the  ship. 

I  A  V-wheel,  or  sheave,  is  an  article  peculiar  to  cable  work,  having  a  deeper  groove 
I'm  an  ordinary  U-pulley,  so  as  to  form  an  extra  safe  bed  and  guide  for  the  cable. 

.?  The  term  knife,  as  invariably  adopted,  is  rather  misapplied  here.  It  would  be 
more  accurate  to  describe  it  as  Ajltet  or  stid,  the  object  being  to  "  fleet "  the  cable  on  the 
dnm— (>,,  to  press  the  table  over,  so  that  it  makes  way  for  the  fresh  turn,  to  prev'ent  the 
biicf  riding  immediately  over  the  previous  one,  as  it  would  tend  to  other«isc. 
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drum,  the  cable  passed  over  another  V-sheave  and  under  a  jockey  whe 
forming  a  sort  of  dynamometer  into  the  sea,  over  a  cast-iron  flang< 
pulley  at  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 

The  brake,  intended  to  check  the  speed  of  the  cable  when  paying  oi 
consisted  of  a  strong  strap  of  sheet-iron  four  inches  wide,  which  surrounds 
the  entire  circumference  of  a  brake  wheel  bolted  on  one  side  of  the  drui 
B\-  means  of  a  bent  lever  this  iron  band  could  be  tightened  up  or  slackens 
at  will,  so  as  to  cause  more  or  less  friction  between  it  and  the  revolvii 
drum. 

At  the  last  moment,  on  the  advice  of  Mr  (afterwards  Dr)  VVem 
Siemens,  the  above  form  of  dynamometer  was  fitted  up  and  placed  betwe 
the  pa\ing-out  drum  and  the  stern  of  the  vessel.  It  consisted  of  a  flang 
pulle\*  restiui^  on  the  cable  and  revolving  at  the  after  end  of  a  wood 
lover,  the  other  end  of  which  was  pivoted.  Noting  the  deflection  of  tl 
cable  caused  by  the  weii^ht  of  the  pulley,  the  strain  could  be  deduce 
by  a  sini^le  calculation.  To  prevent  undue  heating  by  friction,  a  stream  < 
water  was  kept  pla\ing  on  the  cable  from  a  tank  placed  above  the  dnii 
anil  foil  b\*  a  pump. 

On  the  7th  of  September  1857.  the  end  of  the  cable  was  brought  ashor 
at  Fort  Cicnoa.  Here  it  was  firmh*  secured  to  two  posts  fixed  in  the  bettor 
v>f  the  trench  which  had  been  previously  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  three  fee 
At  one  of  those  ^h^sis  the  cable  end  was  joined  up  direct  to  the  aerij 
lino  in  CvMnmunication  with  the  fort.  Up  to  this  date  the  necessity  ( 
lii^^htnin^::  i^u.irds  hotwoon  an  vicrial  line  and  a  cable,  to  protect  the  latt( 
tVv^n\  lii^htnitv:;:  Cvvi\  oyo^i  trv^in  the  land  lino,  docs  not  appear  to  have  forcibl 
av.niv,o:ulovi  iisolf.  .\t  S.  ;o  i  .M  .  the  "  Klba/  :n  tow  of  the  "  Mozambano 
anvl  o>ivv^ru\i  In-  ;\\v^  Fror.vh  :non-v>f-\vc.r.  ici't  Car>e  de  Garde,  near  Bon 
iM\  in^;  v^ut  iho  vMh.o-  Froiv.  tiir.o  tv^  :::ne  wires  in  the  iron  shea  thine  brol 
at*.vi  s:^ru!>v^  u:^  out  vM*  the  'aw  Ix-Vv^nvin^:  enianc'^xi.  thev  soon  formed  a  kir 
K*t  >vv^in,  vv^un.\i  the  oaS!o.  wrioh  :hon  :\is>cv:  thrv^jo^h  the  machinerj' wi 
k;::Vk  ;;';\  ^.'^r.vv.  .rvivxv..  a  siui.ion  stv^- ivi^i^e  .vas  caused  in  this  way,  ai 
:ho  vmMv^  wv^u'vi  OvVt.iir.A- V.Avo  -.wrttv.  if  :he  >h::^  had  not  been  TOing  ve 
xlvMx  \  a:  :ho  ::r.o  Iho  oxix"'\:i:;:ro  v^fsrab'e  \v>.en  LVissiniJ  over  the  de 
watoi  >.a\::x  o\v\\\;v\i  :ho  vi.>:a*:oo  a>::ua'A  cnere-v:  bv  more  than  a  thii 
a  v'^r^^v'  v^f  :>o  >hr''-  v\^-.;:>o  was  vivV.vic^.i  .^n  in  order  to  make  Ca 
lV;:\;v:a.  a*\i  ::\o  ^-.wx;  :nv:va^\:  :,^  >:\  kn.^tSw  In  sri:e  of  these  precautioi 
*».v   \  .* .    V    .  .w .  vv  .    .  V.  .  V  „»    .\ .  .V , .    ,..v  >     .    •»  «\>  >^ •_    ..»».o   irom  inc  id.1i' 

*»»»»     \..\       v»v.«  .\.v        .V...W       >.      ..\        v>v         .,v»  — >^     *..t        .  Jl\  i-*ir       *^  <l>      COnLIIllJ' 

:ho  nv^\:  viax  *:n  *v-'^:n.i;  .-  a  snM\  s  ^:'c  vVnviucior  cable,  which,  howev 
s^iv^so.  ;:nt.^t:;:na:v  \ .  a:\;::  :\^.^  :n  c>  v::s:anre  rrc^rr:  tne  shore.  In  t 
vwavv^  v>t'  :*v  to'xUnx  m.;;  v\  tv  Kn  :hc  o-^vi  .^f  the  mafn  cable  was  picked  i 
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J    and  a  oar  piece  of  similu-  type  spliced  on^  with  which   the  shore  \ 

i    leadid,  near  Cape  Sparttventa* 

f       Electrical  apparatus  had  been  set  up  on  board  the  "  KIba,"  in  order  to 

i  enaUe a  constant  test  to  be  kept  on  the  cable  for  continuity  during  the 
iayii^  operations.  Mr  Siemens  also  made  Home  approximate  measure- 
ments of  ttte  time  occupied  by  the  current  in  passing  from  one  end  of  the 
aWe  to  the  other,  as  well  as  on  the  inductive  influence  of  a  wire  on 
ndghbouring  conductors.  These  effects  were  found  to  disapjjcar  when  a 
ittuni  wire  was  used  so  as  to  effect  a  metallic  circuit. +.  By  only  two  of  the 
coufaictors  were  good  signals  ever  transmitted,  and  these  two  failed  in  as 
amy  yeaxs'  time-t  In  i860  Mr  Jenkin,  afterwards  Professor  Fleeming 
Jenldn,  F.KS.  (L.  &  E.),  picked  up  altogether  about  57  miles  of  this  cable, 
Uf  on  the  African  and  half  on  the  Sardinian  side.  A  portion  of  the 
(tcorered  cable  came  up  full  of  kinks,  due  to  the  excess  of  slack  paid 
out  He  was,  however,  unable  to  reach  the  fault,  and  the  work  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

Black  Sea  Cable.— Following  the  Spezia  cable  in  1855,  a  gutta-percha 
Wvered  wire.  No.  16  copper  covered  to  No.  i  gauge,  was  laid  §  in  the  Hlack 
Sea,ly  Mr  Charles  Liddell,  in  engineering  chaise  on  behalf  of  Messrs  Newall, 
between  Varna  and  Balaclava,  for  use  during  the  Crimean  War.  It  was, 
iwwever, sheathed  with  iron  wires  for  about  10  miles  out  from  each  landing- 
pUce.  It  was  when  fitting  out  for  this  expedition  that  Mr  Newall  had  first 
introduced  the  arrangement  of  central  cone  and  iron  rings,  which  has 
already  been  described.  This  line,  some  300  miles  in  length,  was  laid 
ttith  very  little  slack.  Communication  through  it  ceased  a  short  while 
after  the  taking  of  Sebastopol,  and  no  efforts  were  made  to  restore  it. 


*A  land  line  was  .-ifterwards  eslablished  from  Cape  Sparlivenlo  to  Cagliari,  partly 
in  order  to  bring  this  cable  into  direct  communication  with  ihat  to  Malta  laid 
suwequently. 

t  li:  1856  Mr  Samuel  Statham  and  Mr  Wildman  Whitehouse  had  actually  secured 
pnwislonal  protection  (specification  No.  1,726  of  that  year)  for  the  use  of  a  return  wire, 
ilwiighihis  was  originally  the  custom  until  Steinheil  put  Dr  Watson's  "  metallic  circuit" 
into  practice  !  No  doubt  Messrs  Statham  and  Whitehouse  had  these  inductive  influences 
^  earth  currents  in  mind  when  they  abandoned  using  the  earth  as  a  "  return." 

1  Mr  Siemens  estimated  the  speed  of  the  current  in  passing  from  Cape  Spartivento 
to  Bona  as  being  at  the  rate  of  0.35  seconds,  i.e.,  he  found  it  look  each  signal  impulse 
'lui  lime  10  reach  to  the  further  end. 

S  Great  trouble  was  eipierienced  in  this  owing  to  the  length  falling  short,  the 
™wparaiive  lightness  causing  it  10  be  drawn  away  out  of  its  direct  course.  In  the  open 
*a  (subject  to  strong  currents  and  boisterous  water),  it  would  probably  have  been 
itwiluiel).  impossible  to  lay  a  line  of  this  character  except  by  using  a  length  far  beyond 
iMt  represented  by  the  distance  covered. 


\ 
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The  Sardinia-Malta  and  Malta-Corfu  Cables. — These  two  cabu 

each  about  500  miles  long,  and  weighing  18  cwt.  per  naut,  were  1^ 
in  1857,  only  lasting  for  a  very  short  time,  being  far  too  light  for  t} 
locality.  The  Sardinia-Malta  section,  repaired  for  the  first  time  in  i8j 
failed  about  six  weeks  afterwards  in  much  the  same  place.  Furd 
attempts  were  made  to  repair  it,  but  when  five  montivs  had  eiaps 
the  operations  were  abandoned.  The  bottom  was  verj-  uneven,  and  bq 
breakdowns  were  attributed  to  volcanic  action  ;  ihey  were,  however,  mfl 
probably  caused  by  fishermen's  trawls. 

The  Malta-Corfu  section  ceased  working  in  1S61,  during  a  hea( 
thunderstorm,  although  protected  by  a  lightning  guard.  The  tests  shew) 
want  of  continuity  in  the  conductor,  and  the  fault  .seemud  to  be  abtf 
20  miles  from  Corfu.  Some  parts  of  the  cable  were  afterwards  picked! 
and  found  to  be  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 


1        ■---^«^:  •'•■*"'' "'"^'^''^""°3fe--' 
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TUB   ATL-\NTIC   TELE(;R.\P!1    CABLE   WAS    SUCCESSFULLV    LAID,                                     1 

STH    AUGUST    1&5S.                                                                                         1 

[^^o  mighty  liuiils  have  shaken  hands 

Strelch  on,  thou  wonder-working  wire  ! 

Aciusi  the  Jeep  wide  seo : 

Stretch  North.  South,  East  and  West, 

Ok  world  looks  fotwnrd  with  ncu-  hope 

Deep  ilown  lieneath  the  surging  sea, 

Of  better  limn  10  !«;: 

W.  from  our  tucky  headlanils, 

Sltetch  onwards  without  stop  or  slay. 

Unto  Ihe  (lislanl  Wesl, 

All  lands  and  oceans  span, 
Knitting  wiih  tinner,  closer  Ixinds 

Un  q«ll  the  meHagn  of  love 

From  kind  Old  England's  breast. 

Man  to  his  brother  man. 

ul  from  America  to  us 

Slreich  on,  !>iill  on,  thou  wondrous  wire  1 

Ibtll  eume  the  glad  reply, 

Defying  space  and  time, 

We  E""  J*<^  from  ""c  heart  of  hearts, 

Of  all  ihe  mighly  works  of  man 

Wchwl  the  new-made  tie; 

Thou  art  the  most  sublime. 

■i  phtlge  Hgain  our  loiing  troth 

On  (hcc,  brighl-eyEd  and  joyous  Peace, 

Which  under  Heaven  shall  Ic 

Her  sweetest  smile  hath  smiled, 

For.  aide  by  side,  Ihou  bring'st  again 

AftadKp»si»lhe«a;" 

The  mother  and  the  child. 

iNKlbrth  the  l'.ast  and  West  are  iKtimd 

Stretch  on  !  O  may  a  blessitig  rest 

Br  anew  link  nf  love. 

Upon  this  wondrous  deed. 

^  u  10  No«h  s  nrk  there  came 

This  conquest  where  no  leirs  are  shed, 

The  nli»e-beortnB  dtne. 

In  which  no  victims  bleed  ! 

May  no  rude  storm  disturb  thy  rest 

TWx  nnrvel  of  out  day. 

Nor  quench  the  swifl-winged  fire 

6i«e  hopcfnl  promise  ihjii  the  lide 

That  comes  and  goes  nl  our  command 

OIwM»h«Uebb>w.y. 

Along  thy  wondrous  wire. 

Xumote.  as  in  the  days  of  yore, 

I.ong  may'st  thou  Itear  the  messages 

Shall  niounhLins  keep  apart. 

Of  love  from  shore  to  shoie, 

Kulongei  oceana  sunder  wide 

And  aid  all  good  men  in  the  cause 

TVic  human  hewi  from  h™n, 

Of  Him  whom  we  adore  t 

'''ormaahuh  emsped  the  ihiinderboU, 

For  thou  an  truly  liul  a  gift 

And  RiKle  of  it  a  sinve 

By  the  All-bounleoua  given  ; 

te4.iuenandio-erlhela.id. 

The  minds  thai  thought,  the  hands  thai  wrought,                          , 

And  uadermalh  the  wave. 

Were  all  bestowed  by  Heaven. 

The  Briluk  ItVimon. 
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Section  i, — The  First  Trans-Atlantic  Line. 
lERTO  the  efforts  of  the  early  projectors  of  submarine  telegraphy  had 
i  conHned  to  the  work  of  connecting  countries  divided  only  by  narrow 
|or  establishing  communication  between  points  on  tht;  liame  seaboard. 
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The  next  step  forward  in  the  science  of  submarine  telegraphy  was  a- 
gigantic  one — no  less,  in  fact,  than  that  of  spanning  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
between  Europe  and  America.     This  was  aptly  characterised  at  the  time^ 
by  Professor  Morse,  as  "  the  great  feat  of  the  century."     It  was  the  first 
venture  in  the  direction  of  trans-oceanic  telegraphy,  so  that  there  were 
no   applicable   data   to   go   upon.      The   vast   difference   betw^ecn    laying 
comparatively  short  lengths  of  cable  across  rivers  and  bays,  or  in  shallow- 
water,  and  that  of  laying  a  long  length  of  cable  in  depths  of  over  two 
miles  across  an  open  ocean,  will  be  evident  alike  to  the  sailor  and  the 
engineer.* 

During  the  year  1855,  the  North  American  telegraph  lines  had  been 
extended  as  far  as  Newfoundland,  while  in  Europe  the  wires  of  the 
"  Magnetic  "  Company  had,  several  years  previously,  been  carried  by  their 
engineer,  Charles  Bright,  to  various  •  points  on  the  west  and  south-west 
of  Ireland,  including  Portrush,  Sligo,  Galway,  Limerick,  Tralee,  and  Cape 
Clear. 

The  feasibility  of  uniting  the  two  vast  systems  of  telegraphs  had 
engaged  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  enterprising  of  those 
occupied  in  their  development  on  both  sides.  It  had  been  already  proved 
that  cables  could  be  successfully  laid  in  comparatively  deep  water ;  but  the 
nearest  points  between  the  British  Islands  and  Newfoundland  are  nearly 
2,000  miles  apart,  and  the  greatest  length  of  submarine  line  which  had 
been  successfully  submerged  prior  to  1856  would  form  but  an  insignificant 
part  of  such  an  enormous  distance,  and  that  too  embracing  depths  of  nearly 
three  miles. 

Apart  from  the  engineering  difficulties  entailed  by  this  vast  distance 
and  depth,  the  question  was  then  undetermined  as  to  the  possibility  of 
conveying  electric  currents  through  such  a  length  in  an  unbroken  circuit, 
and  at  a  speed  that  would  enable  messages  to  be  passed  quickly  enough  in 
succession  to  prove  remunerative. 


*  The  i^reatest  depths  in  which  any  cables  had  been  laid  previous  to  this  were  those 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas,  durini^,'^  1854,  1855,  and  1856.  Some  of  these  were, 
temporarily  speaking,  partial  successes,  others  absolute  failures  ;  indeed,  several  of  them 
had  met  with  disaster  even  in  the  process  of  laying.  An  example  of  this  was  the 
cable  between  Sardinia  and  Algeria  of  1854  (600  N.M.)  in  a  maximum  depth  of  about 
800  fathoms.  Again,  the  unprotected  gutta-percha  core  laid  from  Varna  to  Balaclava  in 
1855  failed,  as  already  shewn,  not  long  after  being  submerged.  In  1855  a  cable  was 
successfully  laid  between  Spezia  and  Corsica  in  water  running  into  an  outside  depth  of 
325  fathoms,  the  length  being  about  1 10  miles. 

The  i:^rca/csi  lcni:^tJi  of  line  which  had  been  submerged  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
previous  to  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  that  between  X'arna  and  Constantinople — 171 
miles  along  the  more  or  less  protected  Black  Sea  shore  in  1855,  the  depth  being 
upwards  of  100  fathoms. 
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h  the  early  experiments  made  by  Professor  Wheatstone  with  frictionat 
clcclricity  on  a  short  length  of  bare  wire  in  a  room,  the  subtle  influence  was 
sheivn  to  pass  at  the  rate  of  nearly  3CXD,ooo  miles  in  a  second  nf  time. 
Laicr  experiments  with  voltaic  electricity  (i.e.,  that  obtained  from  a  voltaic 
pile  or  battery),  established  the  speed  of  transmission  on  bare  overhead 
telegraph  wires  to  be  about  16.000  miles  per  second. 

When,  however,  the  underground  gutta-percha  insulated  wires  laid  by 
the 'Magnetic"  Company  in   1851,  which  extended  between  London  an*' 
Dublin  via    Manchester  and   Liverpool,  were   tested  on  this   point,  w        ^- 
Yjriously  increased  length,  it  was  found   that  a  far  lower  rate  only  w 
attainable.  — 

in  3  paper  read  by  Mr  Edward  Brailsford   Bright,  accompanied  ^^ 

experiments,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  1854,  tncr-^^fe 
"docity  of  ordinary  telegraphic  currents"  in  subterranean  conductors  was 
giren  as  not  exceeding  i,ooo  miles  per  second,!  ^"d  he  shewed  that  the 
gutta-percha  insulated  wire  tended  to  retain  part  of  the  charge  passed 
fflto  it.  In  fact,  the  similarity  between  the  conductor  and  a  Leyden 
jar  was  on  this  occasion  clearly  set  forth,  in  the  sense  of  the  induced 
charge  on  the  outside  of  the  dielectric  holding  back  as  a  static  charge 
some  of  the  electricity  flowing  as  current  through  the  conductor,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  charge  induced  on  the  outside  plate  of  a  Leyden 
iu  statically  holds  the  primary  charge  on  the  inner  plate,  until  either  are 
neutralised. 

The  doubts  as  to  working  across  the  Atlantic  were,  however,  very  much 
modified  by  a  series  of  experiments,  instituted  by  Mr  (afterwards  Sir 
Charles  Tilston)  Bright,  and  also  by  others  independently  carried  out 
on  a  larger  scale  by  Mr  Edward  Orange  Wiidman  Whitehouse.  J  Both 
of  these  sets  of  experiments  were  upon  the  underground  wires  of  the 
"Magnetic"  Company's  system, §  which  were  so  connected  on  various 
wasions  as  to  afll:)rd  a  length  of  upwards  of  2,000  miles    in   one  con- 


*  II  won  became  evident  that  the  rate  of  working  was— on  broad  principles  and 
iihin  certain  limits— entirely  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  generating  agent  or  of  iis 
(■"Wr— /.(.,  was  practically  uninfluenced  by  the  number  of  cells  employed.  However, 
"•'radays,  with  automatic  transmission,  a  somewhat  higher  elect ro-motive  force  often 
'Wilers  signals  readable  which,  owing  to  the  ultra  high  speed  at  which  the  impulses 
f'*"*  one  another,  would  not  otherwise  be. 

'  Later  on,  it  was  demonstrated  by  Professor  Thomson  that  electricity  could  not  lie 
*^lo possess  velocity,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  at  all. 
i  Previously  a  surgeon  at  Brighton. 

S  Mr  Whiiehouse's  conclusions  were  considerably  more  favourable  than  those  arrived 
a  by  Mr  Bright,  or  any  one  else,  for  the  proposed  cable. 
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tinuous  circuit.  According  to  Mr  Whitehouse,  "signals*  were  clearly^ 
and  satisfactorily  transmitted  over  this  vast  length  at  the  rate  of  210,  24U 
and  270  per  minute,  with  a  facility  that  would  answer  every  commercial 
requirement."  t 

The  difficulty  in  working  that  had  been  found  to  arise  from  the  re- 
tardation of  the  electric  current,  due  to  induction,  was  overcome,  as  it  had 
previously  been  in  the  magneto-electric  instruments  of  the  "  Magnetic " 
Company,^  by  using  a  succession  of  opposite  currents.  By  this  means  the 
latter  or  retarded  portion  of  each  current  was  wiped  out  by  the  opposite 
current  immediately  following  it ;  and  thus  a  series  of  electric  waves 
could  be  made  to  traverse  the  wire,  one  after  the  other,  several  being  in 
the  act  of  passing  onward  at  different  points  along  the  conductor  at  the 
same  time. 

While  prior  to,  and  during,  1855  the  essential  conditions  and  methods 
of  signalling  through  an  Atlantic  cable  had  been  independently  investi- 
gated by  Mr  Charles  Bright  and  Mr  Whitehouse  in  England,  the  con- 
nection of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  Newfoundland  had  at 
last  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue. 

In  1852  Mr  F.  N.  Gisborne,  a  very  able  English  engineer  (previously 
engaged  in  constructing  the  Nova  Scotia  telegraph  lines),  in  concert  with 
an  American  syndicate,  headed  by  Mr  Tebbets  of  New  York,  obtained 
an  exclusive  concession  for  connecting  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  with 
Cape  Ray,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  by  an  overhead  line.  The  idea 
was  to  "  tap "  steamers  coming  from  London  at  Cape  Race,  St  John's, 
and  pass  messages  between  that  point  and  Cape  Breton,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  gulf,  by  carrier  pigeons.  A  few  miles  of  cable  were  made  in 
England,  and  laid  between  Prince  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswick. 
Mr  Gisborne  then  surveyed  the  route  for  the  Newfoundland  land  line,  and 
had  erected  some  40  miles  of  it,  when  the  work  was  stopped  for  want  of 
funds. 

When  in  New  York  in  1854,  Gisborne  was  introduced  to  Mr  Cyrus  West 
F'ield,  a  retired  merchant,  who  became  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  and 
formed  a  small  but  strong  syndicate.     Better  terms  were  then  obtained 


*  /.f*.,  battery  key  contacts,  producing  single  impulses. 

f  Professor  S.  F.  13.  Morse  was  also  present  at  these  experiments.  He,  moreover, 
accompanied  the  first  expedition,  aboard  the  *' Niagara,"  as  electrician  to  the  New  York, 
Newfoundland,  and  London  Telegraph  Company,  which  was  naturally  largely  interested 
in  the  proposed  telegraphic  connection  between  Europe  and  Newfoundland.  Professor 
Morse  gave  the  scheme  his  entire  support  and  scientific  approval. 

I  Devised  by  Mr  \V.  T.  Henley,  and  improved  on  by  Messrs  Bright. 
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from  Newfoundland,  Covering  (with  the  idea  of  an  Atlantic  cable,  suggested 
many  years  before  both  in  England  and  the  States)  exclusive  rights  to  land 
cables  for  fifty  years,  which  monopoly  they  were  able  to  get  extended  to 
N'evi' Brunswick,  Cape  Breton  Island,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  [he  shores  of  the  State  of  Maine. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr  John  W.  Brett*  had  joined  Mr  Field's  syndicate,  to 
which  he  subscribed  a  considerable  sum,  A  single-conductor  cable  of  85 
raileswas  madef  in  England  by  Messrs  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co.,J  to  be  laid 
beween  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland,  from  a  sailing  ship  to  be  towed  by 
»n  American  steamer,  "James  Adger,"  with  Mr  Field,  rrofessor  Morse, 
and  many  friends  on  board.  Mr  (now  Sir  Samuel)  Canning  §  was  in 
CTgineering  charge  on  behalf  of  Messrs  Glass  and  Elliot,  but  after  40  milci 
wre  laid,  in  August  J855,  rough  weather  ensued,  and  the  captain  of  the 
barque  had  to  cut  the  cable  to  save  his  vessel. 

X  fresh  instalment  was  sent  out  in  i  S56,  and  laid  successfully  across  the 
gulf,  thus  connecting  St  John's  with  Canada  and  the  American  lines.  It 
bad  one  conductor,  into  which  a  great  improvement  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time.  It  was  made  of  seven  small  copper  wires  laid  up  in  the  form  of 
<  strand,  with  a  view  to  preventing  a  flaw  in  one  of  the  wires  at  any 
point  entirely  stopping  the  conductivity.:'  The  insulated  conductor  was 
covered  with  tarred  yarn,  and  protected  by  a  sheathing  of  twelve  outer  iron 
■ires.  The  weight  was  zj  tons  per  N,M.,  and  it  lasted  a  long  time,  being 
KwessfuMy  repaired  ten  years  later. 


•This  gentleman,  logcther  witli  his  brother,  Mr  Jacob  Brett,  had  registered  a 
tnopiny  as  early  as  1845  for  uniting  Europe  with  America  by  telegraphic  communication 
lAr  ite  title  of  a  "  General  Oceanic  Telegraph  Company." 

t  This  was  probably  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  c:ible,  as  manufactured,  was 
piDperly  coiled  in  specially  constructed  lanks  al  the  factory  previous  to  shipment. 
Hitherto,  the  floor  had  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  coiling  was  of  a  somewhat 
"Wih-and  ready  order,  leading  sometimes  to  entanglements  between  the  turns  and  flakes. 

',  This  firm  had  lately  laken  over  the  business  of  Messrs  Kiiper  and  Co.,  one  of  the 
lading  wire-rope  makers  (for  colliery  and  other  purposes),  who  had  been  associated 
*ilt  several  of  the  previous  early  submarine  cables. 

i  Formerly  a  railway  engineer  under  the  late  Mr  Joseph  Locke,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 

1  Thb  substitution  for  the  single  solid  conductor  not  only  obviated  the  objection  of 
*"  "npeifectioa  in  the  copper  at  any  one  spot  having  serious  results,  but  also  lessened 
"t  rsk  of  complele  discontinuity  due  to  any  mechanical  tension.  It,  moreover,  gave 
iraifr  pliability,  [hereby  reducing  the  chance  of  breakage  under  an  undue  lateral  strain, 
Mil  also  of  injury  lo  the  insulating  envelope. 

Since  the  above  occasion  the  conductor  of  a  submarine  cable  has  been  invariably 
boih  up  by  several  wires  stranded  together. 

Tiis  type  of  conductor  was  provisionally  protected  in  1854  (sec  speciflcation  No. 
1.347  uf  thai  year)  by  Professors  William  and  John  Thomson  with   Professor  W.  J. 
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Mr  Cyrus  W.  Field,  the  Vice-President  of  the  New  York,  Newfot 
and  London  Telegraph  Company  (formed  by  the  above-mentionec 
CHtc),  then  came  over  to  England  in  July  1S56,  empowered  by  his  as 
to  deal  with  exclusive  concessions ;  and  on  the  39th  September  ; 
agreement  was  enlcrcd  into  between  Mr  J,  \V.  Brclt,  Mr  Charles 
and    Mr    Field*  in   which,  on    an    equal  footing,   they  mutually 


Original  SMioa  of  the  Nc«  V««h  mbI  Xcm^-^udUn)  Tck^ngJi  Com|aii} .  1S5; 
pwfiai  M  encdoa  of  pnaiaBcot  tsililiDg. 

(as  the  "  projectors  "1  to  exert  themseh-cs  "  with  the  vie«'  and 
pUT]M»c  of  (btrming  a  company  for  establishing  and  working 
tc)e(;rii|)hic  communication  between  Ne«-foundland  and  Ireland 
Oitlctt  the  '  AlUnlic  Telegraph  Company,'  or  by  such  other  name 
parties  hereto  shall  jointly  decide  upon." 

The  lutUTC  of  the  ocean's  bed  had  b>-  this  time  become  asccrta 
•sc^tral  series  of  soundings  taken  b\-  Lieut.  O.  H.  Berrj-man,  U.S. 


MacitUDrn  KankiMe.  ihounh  sevn  atmpiaitd  as  a  pali 
■.tastwn  UM  tu  ctutblr  a  Uiytt  nrntoctor  m  be  ssed  t 

It  should  br  rvnuirinft,  Im,)*?^**.  ihM  the  necteakal 

'.'■-•■■  ul^Ktots,  b»  X<rw«U  mad  others. 

i.trrti)  Ml  WlMHtMOK. 


TV  main  object 
■as  possible^  ior  ir 


hau^gesofa  itrand 
s  ditceiiaas,  iaduifo 


L',S,S.  "Arctic,"  and  also  by  Commander  Joseph  Dayman,  R.N.  (H.M.S. 
"Cyclops  "X  shewing  that  a  gently  undulating  plateau  of  great  breadth,  at 
)(kpth  varying  gradually  from  1,700  to  2400  fathoms,  extended  nearly 
tile  whole  distance  between  Ireland  and  Britiah  North  America.  These 
depths,  though  great  for  the  purpo.'^e  in  view,  compared  favourably  with 
Ihc  soundings  of  6,000  to  7,000  fathoms  that  had  presented  themselves 
further  southward. 

The  soundings  were  taken  with  the  ingenious  apparatus  of  Lieut. 
J.M.Brooke,  U.S.N,,  by  which  the  weight  was  automatically  detached  on 
(Mching  the  bottom,  while  a  small  tube 
ilill  retained  by  the  line  brought  up 
specimen.'!  of  the  bottom,  consisting  of  a 
loft  ooze  formed  by  the  tiny  shells  of 
microscopic  "infusoria,"  borne  along,  while 
alive,  by  the  warm  water  of  that  "river  in 
ihe ocean"  the  Gulf  Stream,  and  dying  in 
countless  myriads  on  the  temperature  being 
lowered  by  contact  with  the  more  northern 
seas' 

This  table-land — thus  seemingly  raised 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — ^s-as  chris- 
tened "Telegraph  Plateau  "  f  by  Lieut. 
M.  F.  Maur>',  U.S.N.,  Chief  of  the    U.S.   National   Observatorj-. 


*  In  ihose  days  soundings  were  effeclcd  by  a  hempen  line  offering  enormous  surface 
itMswnce,  Soundings  bj'  such  means  were  unreliable  on  accouni  of  the  slow  rate 
rerfmng  it  difficult  to  ascertain  when  bottom  was  reached.  For  the  same  reason 
Ibt  process  was  a  lengthy  one.  Sir  William  Thomson  introduced  his  pianoforte  wire 
BiduDc  in  1872,  and  this  has  since  been  considerably  improved  on  in  the  soundiog 
nadiincs  of  Mr  F.  R.  Lucas,  Messrs  Johnson  and  i'hillips,  and  the  Silvertown  Company, 
lltelancr  having  made  a  speciality  of  submarine  survey. 

♦  The  specimens  which  were  brought  up  from  depths  ranging  between  1,700  to  2,400 
fahncns,  in  the  region  of  the  so-called  "telegraph  plateau,"  bore  a  very  strong  resemblance 
hmeedingly  finely  powdered  chalk.  Their  appearance  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass  vessel 
n*  ihat  of  a  light  brown  muddy  sediment,  in  which  were  observed  minute  hard  particles, 
Wdl)  any  of  which  exceeded  onc-lifiieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Ti>  quote  from  the  report  made  by  Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R..S.,  on  the  specimens  of 
f  At  boitom  obtained,  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  14  :— "  FuUy  nine-tenths  consist  of  minute 
I  aiimal  organisms,  called  Joraminiferie,  provided  with  thick  skeletons  composed  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  species  of  the  '  foraminifera?,'  of  which  85  per  cent,  of  the 
ipKimens  consist,  is  called  ^/c^/t "'""'■" 

The  specimens  shewn  have  been  magnified  about  150  times  their  natural  size, 
ind  ncre.  as  may  be  seen,  of  various  dimensions  and  shapes,  yet  with  general  points 
of  resimblancc. 

The  actual  words  used,  in  this  connection,  by  Lieut.  Maury,  in  the  course  of  his 
epon  on   the  proposed  trans -Atlantic  cable,    were: — "The  bed  of  the  sea  between 
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The  question  of  suitable  landing-places  for  the  cable  ends  necQ 
arose,  and  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  was  considered  eminently  Bii 
for  the  purpose,  being  about  the  nearest  point,  and  having  a  vert 
entry  guarded  by  banks  on  each  side.  Thus,  if  icebergs  grounded  08| 
bank — as  frequently  happened — they  could  not,  when  reduced  in  tibc 
by  melting,  touch,  while  drifting,  the  greater  depth  of  the  main  chaii 
the  deepest  part  of  which  the  cable  would  be  submerged. 

On  the  Irish  side,  Mr  Edward  Bright,  the  manager  of  the  "  Mafff 
Telegraph  Company,  with  some  of  his  staff,  examined  the  various  litt 
and  beaches  between  Dingle  and  Bantry  Bays,  on  the  extreme  sooH 
promontor)'  of  Ireland,  the  nearest  land  towards  America.  Mr  I 
chartered  a  .fishing-smack  for  the  purpose;  and  after  considette| 
question  of  freedom  from  anchorage,  rocks,  soft  protected  Ji^ 
together  with  the  available  Admiralty  soundings,  he  pronounced  Vldl 
Bay  as  the  most  suitable  locality.  This  selection  has  since 
justified,  judging  by  the  number  of  cables  subsequently  landed 
in  the  immediate  vicinitv. 

The  actual  route  decided  on  for  the  entire  line  is  shewn  in 
facing  this  page,  with  the  soundings  referred  to  above.  ^ 

During  the  above  preliminaries  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  t|(| 
cables  were  made  by  Messrs  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co.,  and  tested  for  Stl^ 
in  connection  with  their  wci<xht  and  other  conditions.  i 

On  the  3r(l  of  October  1856.  the  results  of  Mr  WhitehouseV  d 
mental  rosoarchos—  extending  over  several  years — were  shewn  to  Pttj 
Samuel  MiMsc,  LL  D.,  the  electrician  of  the  New  York  and  Nei 
Ci>mpanv,  at  the  central  office  of  the  "Magnetic"  Company,  in 
ami  on  the  JOth  of  that  month  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Com] 
re  leistered. 


livKu\vl   Awd    Noxvroui>illanil    is   a    plateau,   which    seems   to   have   been 
ON|uviall\   Un   the  puiposo  of  hoKlin^:  a  suhmarine  telegraph,  and  of  keepiQg 
the  \\a\. ' 

In  laUM  yrai'*,  the  mvoNNity  of  >ounviini:>  be:n>:  laken  in  greater  proxi] 
anoihri  ha\in>i  toiml  itsolf  ujhmi  iho  minds  ot  those  engaged  in  cable  work, 
ovpentMue  ha>  shewn  ihi^  bo^l  not  to  Ih^  so  plateau-like  as  was  then  sup| 
no  Noiv  mmioun  nir^nlaiinoN  ov\in  on  this  ro.ite  as  against  what  niay  be 
hunduil  n\jles  oi  NO  >outh»  where  the  **  Ka*a.:ay  Hr.!s"  were  discovered  lal 
S,S.  "  I'aiadav/'  when  eahle  la\  mv:  toi  Messrs  S.eraens  Krothers. 

The  a)>o\e  n\enHonevl  supposevl  *' p\\:ea::  '  was  oertainly  made  the  most  of  at 
\\\  \anons  \ha>;«an\N  and  n\apN,  pxnpo*;i;\;:  to  shew  the  extreme  evenness  of  tlMt' 
eom>e  \\\  \\nn|v,\nson  \\»ih  ne»<hxH^;M::\;:  'h\;>  ot' the  Atlantic. 

"  SohUMnwe'*  ^tiU  s\v«*U  \alenx  ta       . ,,  :r,  ::u  n.i'.v.?  way  as  the  place  on  die 
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The  British  Government  encouraged  the  project  by  a  guarantee  of 
^14.000  per  annum  (during  the  working  of  the  cable),  and  promised  vessels 
to  assist  in  laying  it. 

The  .^350.000  necessary'  for  the  work  was  then  obtained  in  an  abso- 
blelj*  unprecedented  manner.  There  was  no  promotion  money,  no 
jirospectus  published,  no  advertisements,  no  brokers,  and  no  commissions  ; 
(leiilicr  was  there  at  that  time  any  Board  of  Directors,  or  executive  officers. 
The  election  of  a  board  was  left  to  a  meeting  of  shareholders,  to  be  held 
ifler allotment  by  the  provisional  committee,  consisting  of  the  subscribers  to 
the  memorandum  of  association.  Any  remuneration  to  the  projectors  was 
left  nholiy  dependent  upon,  and  subsequent  to,  the  shareholders'  profits 
being  over  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  after  which  the  projectors  divided  the 
surplus. 

The  campaign  was  opened  in  Liverpool,  the  headquarters  of  the 
"Miignetic"  Company,  the  greater  proportion  of  that  company's  share- 
holders  being  merchants  and  shipowners  there,  who  foresaw  the  value  of 
ifiE  I'nited  States  being  connected  telegraphically  with  this  coiiiitrj-  and 
Europe  through  their  Irish  lines. 

A  notice,  issued  by  Mr  Edward  Bright,  on   a  half-.sheet  of  notepaper, 

broutjht  Ic^ether  a  crowded  meeting  of  the  foremost  people  of  Liverpool,  at 

the  Underwriters'-Rooms,  on  the   12th  Xovember   1856.     The  inspiriting 

L  addresses   of    Messrs   Field    and    Brett,   accompanied    by    the   scientific 

I  explanations  and  answers  of  Mr  Charles   Bright,  were  exceedingly  well 

I  tcnivcd. 

The  "  Magnetic "  Companj'  had  prospered  under  Edward  Bright  as 
I  oianager  and  Charles  Bright,  their  engineer ;  and  the  very  grandeur  of 
I  Ibe  enterprise,  coupled  with  Charles  Bright's  convincing  experiments 
I  and  the  facts  so  lucidly  laid  before  them  by  Messrs  Brett  and  Field 
I  (ihe  latter  acting  subsequently  as  general  manager),  commended  it  to  the 
I  ompanys  shareholders  and  friends,  who  may  be  said  to  have  represented 
I  fte  adventurous  spirit  of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  pioneers  in 
I  fc  chief  centres  of  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scotland. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  Liverpool  led  the  way.  Charles 
I  Bright,  with  the  then  Mayor  and  Mr  Charles  Pickering  (of  Messrs 
I  Schroder),  headed  the  pubhc  subscription  list,  their  example  being  soon 
I  Uiowcd  by  many  others.  Similar  meetings  were  at  once  held  in  Man- 
I  chttter  and  Glasgow,  subscription  lists  being  openc-d  at  the  Magnetic 
I  Company's  offices  there,  and  at  London,  etc.     In  a  few  days  the  ^^350,000  • 


he  cost  of  adriitionai  cable  and  expenses,  this  capital  was  increased  the 
o  ^465.000  by  the  issue  of"  Uebenlures." 
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was  raised  by  the  issue  of  350  ordinary  shares  of  j^i,ocx)  each! — chiefly 
taken  by  the  shareholders  of  the  "  Magnetic  "  Company  and  their  friends.* 

The  board  was  then  formed,  including  such  names  as  the  late  George 
Peabod}',  Samuel  Gumcy,  T.  A.  Hankey,  C.  M.  (afterwards  Sir  Curtis) 
Lampson,  and  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  William)  Brown,  of  Liverpool.  Of  the 
number  elected,  nine  were  directors  or  shareholders  of  the  "Magnetic" 
Company,  including  Mr  J.  W.  Brett  Two  names  may  be  specially 
referred  to  as  destined,  in  different  ways,  to  have  the  greatest  possible 
influence  subsequently  in  the  development  of  submarine  tel^raphy.  Mr 
i^afterwartls  Sir  John)  Pender,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  was  then  a  director  of  the 
"  Magnetic "  Company,  and  has  since  taken  the  most  active  and  fore- 
most part  in  the  vast  extensions — linking  up  the  whole  of  the  world — that 
have  followed,  including  the  Mediterranean  via  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
Alexandria;  India  via  the  Red  Sea;  China,  Australia,  Brazil,  Africa  (east 
and  west  to  the  Cape"^,  and  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  many  existing  trans- 
Atlantic  cables.  He  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Telegraph  Construction 
and  Maintenance  Company  ;  and  is  at  present  chairman  of  nine  great 
telegraph  companies,  representing  some  jfTi  5,000,000  of  capital,  and  mainly 
carried  thrv^ugh  prosperously  by  his  foresight,  influence,  and  indomitable 
business  oner\n\'*' 

Another  director  was  Professor  William  Thomson,  F.R.S.  (L.  &  E.), 
v>f  Glasgow  University  jiow  Lord  Kel\*in\  who  was  not  only  a  tower  of 
scientific  strength  on  the  board,  but  was  an  ardent  believer  in  the  Atlantic 
cable — sv>  much  sv^  that  he  had  communicated  his  views  as  to  its  practi- 
cability to  the  Royal  Siviety  in  1854.  His  accession  was  destined  to  prove 
of  vast  im|.x^rtance  in  influencing  the  dex^lopment  of  the  trans-oceanic 
system,  tor  his  subsequent  experiments  on  the  Atlantic  cable,  during 
iSn'-nS,  Icvl  up  to  his  invention  of  the  marine  galvanometer,  whereby  the 
m\>st  atteiuiatevi  currents  v^f  electncity,  incapable  of  producing  \*isible 
sigt>s\Is  v'^n  v^her  kiunvn  electric;il  instruments,  were,  by  the  use  of  a 
rx^rUvtevl  Ixwm  of  light.  sv>  magninevi  in  their  effect  as  to  be  readily  legible. 


♦  r':*:ivAtcA  bv  tar  zhc  *ar^xrs:  :r.o:\:oujLl  5«t5cnber5  witre  Mr  John  Watkins  Brett 
.cut  \h  v.\:v.>  Vx'sL  N^:h  :v.en  vrt  !vv":jlk<'.  r>.<!fy  ejicb  tvX>5:  up  tweniy-ttvc  shares  in  the 
!x^>:  '^r^tAtNY.  >;*;  S.^:^  !1N;;\>^.;  :>.<-:?  i>er?ccjL  =:;rnK::  ^-erv  cv^csSierabtv  before  aUotroent; 
i»KU'5N\  M'    S'v:;  '\r\u\>x:   ><    >>   >ji*rl  jl-.^:   Vr    V^vc  eccei\-<xired  to  get  the  same 

*  S  «nV  >c>v  '  •">.'>  ^*v*t'  ^^r^::?:*  <■:  ^*.*^'::  r'^rc-i^  >  Ixrnsected  death  has  occurred. 
A  tvcvA^j  >v^  >  u*  Nt  :,i  <^:  ,r  ^  >  '"*,"r,\^T  :o  .vcrr::r<c:onLre  !i:5  services  to  submiHne 
•<^<f^-.Vj\>\  v\v^*r*xvv  v\  '\  >,>eAk '*^.  vrsVuVi'k  t>."  r-ir  ^.is  o.'oe  so  moch  for  the  cause 
,4x  St  \*>j»  Vo'N-c*.  .UN*  "^c  '">i^  ^or*":  *'oc  -*Avc>-  :i»rr~'^i  lie  "CaVe  King."  largely 
s.^*;tti  x\*  S'-    *s^*^ "  ^  ^\v^v;\c,v^  vV:*'*sN^x'.-r  "*  :^  ?c>r*jLrre  Kaesraphy,  his  ^est  son- 
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Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Bright  was  appointed  chief  engineer  by 
ihe  board,  with  Mr  VVildman  Whitehouse  as  electrician,  and  Mr  George 
Sawsrd,  secretary. 

The  construction  of  the  cable  was  taken  in  hand  the  following  February. 
The  distance  from  Valentia,  on  the  Irish  coast,  to  Trinity  Bay  in  New- 
foundland, the  two  landing  points  selected,  beinij  1,640  N.M.,  it  was 
cstimaled  that  a  cable  length  of  2,500  N.M.  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
ail  requirements.  The  Gutta-percha  Company  of  London  were  entrusted 
with  the  manufacture  of  the  core,  consisting  of  a  strand  of  seven  \o.  22 
copper  wires  (total  diameter  No,  14  gauge)  weighing  107  lbs.  per  N.M., 
insulated  with  three  coatings  of  gutta-percha  (to  |  inch  diameter)  weighing 
261  lbs.  per  N.M.,  the  conductor  being,  in  fact,  covered  to  No.  00  B.W.G.* 

After  various  experimentsf  with  sample-lengths  of  different  iron  wires 
made  up  into  cable,  the  contract  for  the  outer  sheathings  was  divided 
equally   between    Messrs    Gla.ss,    Elliot,    and    Co.,    of    Greenwich,  J    and 

Ks  R.  S.  Newall  and  Co.,  of  Birkenhead. §      The  core  was  first  sur- 


(.Slnckholm)  tar.  pitch,  linseed  oil,  and  wax,  and  then  sheathed  with  eighteen 
strands,  each  containing  seven  Beat  (bright)  iron  wires  of  No.  22  gauge,|| 
tbccompleted  strand  being  No.  14  gauge  in  diameter.     The  cable  (Fig.  15) 


H 


*  This  formed  a  much  heavier  core  than  had  ever  been  previously  adopted,  and  the 
iScnIlies  o(  manufacture  were  proportionately  greater. 

'These  experiments  were  superi mended  at  the  works  of  Messrs  Brown,  Lenox, 
ttd  Co.,  ihir  famous  engineers  of  cable  work  appliances. 

;  .\t  Morden  and  Enderby's  whar\'es,  the  latter  being  rope-works  just  taken  over  by 
'irjSnn. 

(This  subdivision  of  labour— by  half  the  contract  being  eventually  assigned  to 
Utwrs  Kewall — was  decided  on  in  order  to  complete  the  work  in  the  time,  and  with  a 
•»«  in  meeting  threatened  opposition. 

I  This  form  of  sheathing  was  the  suggestion  of  that  distinguished  engineer, 
^  t»c  Mr  I.  K.  Brunei,  and  was,  no  doubt,  to  a  great  extent  adopted  as  being  a 
"w  olPto  ihe  he.ivy  types  which  had  just  before  proved  so  unsuitable  for  laying  (or 
wweringl  in  the  deep  waters  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  same  way,  some  authorities 
tm  advucAied  a  hempen  cable  without  any  iron  sheathing  whatever.  Brunei's  strand 
*ntimn  of  comparatively  small  wii-es  proved  beautifully  pliable,  and,  when  new,  had  many 
f*i>Ui  in  its  fovour  for  cable  operations,  though  the  individual  wires  were  somewhat 
4lm  (o  breaking  and  getting  loose  from  the  rest.    A  large  number  of  such  small  wires 
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was  then  passed  through  (or  received  a  coating  of)  a  mixture  of  tar,  pitch,' 
and  linseed  oil.f  Us  weight  In  air  was  i  ton  per  N.M.,  and  in  water  only 
13.4  cwl.,  with  a  breaking  strain  of  3  tons  5  cwt.,  equivalent  to  nearly  five 
miles  of  its  weight  in  water.  It  was  found  that  the  process  of  galvanising 
could  not  be  applied  to  so  fine  a  wire  as  that  employed  in  the  strand 
sheathing  of  this  type. 

For  a  length  of    10  miles  at  the  Valentia  end,  and  for  15   miles  out 
from  Trinity  Bay,  the  sheathing  consisted  of  twelve  iron  wires  of  No. 
gauge,  making  the  weight  of  the  shore-end  cable  8.1    tons   to  the  N.M. 
(Fig.  16). 

A  part  of  this  was  furnished  wiih  an  increased  thickness  of  insulation  so 
as  to  cope  with  the  rough  work  it  was  likely  to  be  subjected  to,  and 
thus  imbue  it  with  a  longer  life.  Outside  the  previously  constructed 
core  it  was  further  covered  up  to  j  inch  with 
an  additional  two  coats  of  gutta-percha  com- 
pound, being  a  mi.\ture  of  common  gutt: 
mahogany  and  wood-dust.*  This  part  of  the 
-.hore-cnd  type,  with  the  core  as  above,  is  shewn 
m  the  figure.  The  greater  portion,  however 
(and  all  that  subsequently  laid  at  the  New- 
foundland end),  had  the  ordinary  core,  the  same 
as  the  deep  sea,  and  a  lighter  shore-end  type 
used  for  shoal  water  a  little  way  out. 

The   cable   had    to   be   delivered    in    June 

1857,   which    only   allowed    four   months    for 

the  entire   completion  of  its   manufacture!      To   give   an    idea   of  what 

this  meant,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that   no  less  than   iigi  tons  of  copper 


Fin.  16.— Shore- 


a  T)-pe. 


do  not,  however,  make  up  a  durable  type  of  cable,  for  ihe  following  reasons  ; — (i) 
Increased  total  area  exposed  to  rust  ;  (2)  greater  seriousness  in  same  degree  of  rusting 
of  each  wire  ;  (j)  difficulty  of  galvanising  so  small  a  section.  Moreover,  on  account  of 
the  length  of  lime  involved  in  laying  up  the  strands  beforehand,  this  may  be  said  to  be 
an  expensive  form  of  armour.  It  was  certainly,  however,  a  wonderfully  good  type,. 
mechanically  speaking,  for  that  time  ;  and  it  is  quite  a  question  now  whether  it  was  not 
preferable  to  that  which  followed  over  the  cables  of  1865,  1866,  1869,  etc.,  in  the  same, 
waters.  In  1874  a  portion  of  this  cable  was  picked  up  from  a  depth  of  2,000  fathoms  ia 
very  good  condition,  on  the  occasion  of  other  repairs  being  effected  :  also  agai 
in  3i;  fathoms. 

■*  New  specimens  of  this  cable  are  usually  made  up  wiihout  any  etlemal  compound' 
for  reasons  of  convenience.  This  compound  was  again  .ipplied  by  brushes  after  the 
cable  had  been  coiled  in  the  tank. 

+  \  series  of  interesting  articles,  descriptive  and  illustrative  of  the  vario 
of  constructing  this  line,  appeared  in  the  I Uuslraled  London  Sews  at  the  lime. 

I  This  was  mainly  intended  as  a  further  mechanical  protection  to  the  inner  core  front 
the  weight  and  siifTncis  of  the  heavy  wire  sheathing. 
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had  to  be  provided  for  the  construction  alone.  This  cc^per  had  to  be  draw  n 
out  into  20,500  miles  of  wire  (providing  for  tfie  lay);  and  seven  parts 
of  this  wire  had  to  be  laid  up  into  a  strand  2,500  miles  long.  For  the 
insulation,  moreover,  nearly  300  tons  of  gutta-percha  were  icqutred  to  be 
prepared,  and  applied  to  the  conductor  in  three  separate  coatings.  Lastly, 
and  with  a  due  allowance  for  lay,  367,500  miles  of  wire  had  to  be  drawn 
fiom  1,687  *(^i^  ^  charcoal  iron,  and  laid  up  into  about  50,000  miles  of 
straiid*  for  the  outer  sheathing.t 

Added  to  this,  the  ships  had  to  be  selected  and  got  ready  to  receive  the 
cable.  Moreover,  machines  both  for  manufacturing  and  laying  had  to  be 
onstnicted  as  well  as  designed. } 

This"  race  against  time  was  the  outcome  -of  an  unfortunate  engagement 
^nnsted  upon  by  Mr  Field  in  connection  with  his  American  arrangements) 
on  die  part  of  the  company  towards  its  shareholdeir?  and  the  jniblic. 
Uissrs  Bright  and  Whitehouse  urged  that  more  time  should  be?  sivcn,  to 
ensure  greats*  care  in  manufacture,  and  the  former  advocated  a  different 
^  of  cable,  nith  a  conductor  more  than  three  times  as  Inrge,  and  a  much 
greater  thickness  of  insulation.!  But  the  contracts  ||  had  been  given  out  by 
the  provisional  committee  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  of  engineer. 


*Tlieentire  length  ofwire  used  in  the  oianu&cture  of  this  cable  wns.  in  fiict,  enough 
Uprdleihe  earth  thirteen  times. 

t  The  two  firms  engaged  in  the  construction  of  this  cabte  unrortunately  applied  the 

sliwthintr  wires  with  opposite  lays.  Messrs  Newall  adopted  the  more  ordinary  (right- 
Wed)  lay,  as  had  previously  been  the  custom  for  telegraph  cables  as  for  ropes. 
Mbsr  Glass  and  Elliot  discovered,  however,  that  fresh  turns  uould  be  pui  into  a  cable 
"ithsucha  lay  in  the  act  of  coiling  (right-handedly)  into  the  lank  of  the  laying  vessel. 
T)>n',  therefore,  laid  up  ihe  ivires  the  opposite  way,  so  thai  in  coiling  down,  the  turns  stt 
"pin  manufaclure  would  be  taken  out  again.  They  did  not,  however,  advise  the  other 
panics  concerned  of  this  change,  and  thus  it  was  not  known  till  afterwards.  The 
Wi-liamied  lay  of  Messrs  Glass  and  Elliot  is  noiv  invariably  adopted  in  the  construction 
(*  telegraph  cables. 

t  The  late  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  bore  suitable  and  independent  testimony  to  these 
tonally  hurried  conditions  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  his  "  Rhuini  of  the 
Earlier  Days  of  Electric  Telegraphy,"  delivered  to  the  Sociely  of  Telegraph  Engineers 
during  (heir  meetings  at  Paris  on  ihe  occasion  of  the  Electrical  E.'thibiiion  in  1881. 
'Sfe>Hrff«/  Soc.  Tel.  Engrs..  vol.  x.  No.  38.) 

i  The  type  of  core  actually  recommended  by  Sir  Charles  Brisht  was  "a  copper 
tonducior  composed  of  seven  equal  wires  of  maximum  purity  stranded  together,  of  such 
'B^Ktas  is  equivalent  to  a  weight  of  392  lbs.  (3*  civt.)  per  N.M.  This  conductor  to  be 
coi-ertd  with  three  coalings  of  gutta-percha  of  a  thickness  represented  by  ihe  same 
Wight  per  N.M.  as  the  conductor." 

'  The  comracl  price  for  the  entire  length  of  cable  manufactured  for  the  First  Atlantic 
Line  «as  {^i^^ooo,  the  core  costing  ^40,  and  the  armour  ^50,  per  mile. 

^n  Atlantic  cable  of  the  present  day  runs  into  about  half  a  million  sterling.  Gutta- 
■"^in  those  days  was  less  scarce  ;  on  the  other  liand,  its  manufacture  was  more  of 
*  """elty,  and  there  was  less  competition  in  the  b  hole  practice  of  cable-making. 
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There  was  not  time  to  provide  proper  buildings  or  tanks  on  shore,  and  the 
cable  consequently  was  laid  dry,  and  exposed  to  the  sun's  heat,  which 
injured  some  upper  layers  that  had  to  be  subsequently  cut  out  Un- 
fortunately no  experience  in  these  matters  was  at  hand,  or  no  doubt  the 
extreme  importance  of  such  questions  would  have  been  better  appreciated.* 

To  carry  through  the  then  unprecedentedly  heavy  work  devolving  upon 
ihe  engineerinij  department,  Charles  Bright  associated  with  himself  Messrs 
Samuel  Canning,  \V.  Henry  Woodhouse.t  F.  C.  Webb,:  and  Henry  Clif- 
ford. The  three  former  had  been  prominently  connected  with  cable-laying 
for  some  years,  and  the  fourth  was  a  most  able  mechanical  engineer. 

The  British  Government  placed  H.M.  battle-ship  "  .Agamemnon  "  (ninet)-- 
one  guns)  at  the  Company's  service.     She  had  been  Admiral  I.yi 


ship  at  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol,  and  was  well  suited  for  the 
purpo.se,  her  tonnage  being  3.200,  and  her  two  .screw  engines  well  aft,  while 
amidships  she  had  a  magnificent  hold  45  feet  square  and  about  20  feet 
deep.  In  this  capacious  receptacle  nearly  half  the  cable  was  slowed  away, 
from  the  works  at  Greenwich,  the  balance  being  divided  in  two  other  small 
coils.     She  was  in  charge  of  Commander  C.  T.  A.  Noddall,  R.N,,  and  was 

*  Iron  lanks  were  sirongly  urged  by  Mr  Bright  for  slowing  the  cable  in  to  permit  of 
it  being  kepi  constantly  covered  with  water  after  manufacture,  and  until  being  submerged. 
This  recommendation  was,  however,  only  followed  to  the  extent  of  keeping  the  core  in 
water  during  testing  operntions. 

t  Like  Mr  Canning,  this  gentleman  was  originally  a  railway  engineer. 

;  Mr  Webb  has  probably  had  a  greater  experience  in  all  phases  of  cable  work  than 
any  one  ;  moreover,  he  has  taken  prominent  pan  in  more  of  the  early  expeditions  than 
most  of  the  pioneers. 
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tmeof  the  finest  of  the  line  of  battle-ships  in, our  navy  at  the  time  Mr 
H.  A.  Moriarty,  R.N.,  was  to  serve  as  navigatii^  master. 

The  other  half  of  the  cable,  made  at  Birkenhead,  was  coiled  on  board 
the  U.S.  steam  frigate" "  Ni^;ara  "  (see  p.  36),  Capuin  W.  U  Hudson,  lent 
b/the  United  States  Government  She  was  the  finest  vessel  in  their  navy, 
d*  5^00  tons,  and  had  only  recently  been  modell«l  t^  Mr  Steers,  the  great, 
yacht  builder  of  America.  Her  lines  were  in  fact  those  of  a  yacht;  ind 
it  cost  Captain  Hudson  a  great  pang  when  he  discov«ed  how  much  she 
bad  to  be'cboi^ied  about  to  take  the  cable. 

Durii^  the  brief  period  available,  Mr  Bright,  in  -  conjunction  with 
Mr  C.  De  Bergue,  of  Manchester  (a  mechanical  engineer  of  some,  note), 
and  ivilh  the  able  assistance  of  Mr  Clifford,  devised  the  machinery  for 
paying  out  the  cable,  the  main  principle  of  which  is  shewn  in  Fig.  17.  It 
included  a  Salter's  balance  arrangement,  intended  to  indicate  the  strain  on ' 
ihe  cable* 

The  above  application  of  a  Salter's  balance  as  a  dynamometer  for  cable- 
laying  did  not  prove  satisfactory.     The  vibration  of  the  levers  and  r^dify 


nf  the  friction-brake  prevented  it  giving  a  .steady  indication  of  the  strain,    . 
iuch  a;  could  be  read  off  with  any  sense  of  accuracj-.     The  same  plan  had, 
however,  previously  been  adopted  with  some  success  when  cable-laying  in 
llie  comparatively  shoal  waters  of  earlier  cables. 

Mr  Bright  also  had  what  was  aptly  termed  a  "  crinoline,"  +  or  cage  of 
iron  bars,  fixed  round  each  ship's  stern  as  an  external  guard  to  prevent  the 
'^ble  from  fouling  the  screw,  if  necessity  arose  for  backing  the    vessel.; 

'  This  machine  was  constructed  and  sei  up  on  both  ships  by  Messrs  De  Bergue  and 
Co.  It  was  afterwards  substituted  by  another,  in  the  following  expedition,  designed  by 
^'r  Charies  Bright,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr  H.  Clifford,  and  Messrs  Easton  and 
■^roos,  ihe  makers. 

*  Nowadays  known  as  a  screw-guard,  and  fitted  to  the  telegraph  ship  "  Faraday." 

;  This  was  a  particularly  suitable  precaution  in  this  instance,  ownnj,'  10  the  fact  thai 
""iMth  ships  the  pi  eking -up  apparatus  (as  well  as  that  for  paying  out)  was  at  the  stern. 
On  more  than  one  occasion  (he  cable  was  thus  spared  from  coming  into  contact  with  ihe 
slip's  propeller. 

Thequesiion  of  recovering  and  repairing  a  cable  in  deep  water  had  not  been  much 
gone  into  ai  that  time.  Thus,  the  picking-up  gear,  placed  alongside  that  for  paying  out, 
sJiil  worked  by  steam,  was  merely  intended  as  an  auxiliary  for  hanging  on  to,  or  hauling 
inboard  again,  any  short  length  in  the  event  of  a  fault  or  any  mishap  occurring  whilst 
^V'H  the  cable,  the  paying-out  apparatus  not  being  fitted  with  any  steam-engine. 


whose   health  did  not   permit  him   to  go  out  on  the  expedition- 
starting  from  Ireland.     Owing  largely  to  the  anxiety  of  the  board  to  have 
continued  reports  of  progress,  Mr  Whitehouse's  views  prevailed. 

After  valedictory  speeches  from  the  Lord -Lieu  tenant  (the  Earl  of 
Carlisle)  and  others  (see  illustration  from  Illusirated  London  News),  the 
expedition  started  from  Valentia  on  the  6th  August  1857.  It  consisted  of 
the  "  Niagara,"  from  which  the  first  half  of  the  cable  was  to  be  laid, : 
the  "  Agamemnon  " ;  and,  as  escorts,  H.M.  paddle  frigate  "  Leopard*! 
Captain  J.  F.  B.  Wainwright,  R.N,,  and  the  U.S.  paddle  frigate  "SusqueK* 
hanna,  ■  Captain  J.  R.  Sands,  U.S.N.,  whilst  H.M.  sounding  vessel  "Cyclops,"^! 
Commander  Dayman,  R.N.,  preceded  what  became  known  as  the  " 
Squadron"  to  shew  the  way. 


Landing  Ihe  Shore  Knil  of  the  Fiisi  Ailaiiiic  Cable  by  S.S.  '■  Willing  Mind," 
al  Bully  cat  beir^,  Caherciveen,  Valeolii  Haibour,  5th  August  1857. 

"For  three  days  everything  proceeded  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be 
•ished.  The  paying-out  machinery  worked  perfectly  in  shallow,  as  w-eil 
«  in  the  deepest,  water;  and,  moreover,  during  sudden  transitions  from 
one  to  ihe  other. 

"At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  loth,  the  depth  of  water  began 
lo  increase  rapidly,  from  550  to  1,750  fathoms  in  a  distance  of  eight  miles: 
t'p  to  this  lime,  a  7-cwt.  stress  sufficed  to  keep  the  rate  of  paying 
«it  near  enough  to  that  of  the  ship ;  but,  as  the  water  deepened,  the  pro- 
portionate speed  of  the  cable  advanced,  and  it  was  necessary  to  augment 


*  A  branch  cahle  v. 
vCaher)  to  Knights 


L. 
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the  holding-back  pressure  by  degrees,  until,  in  the  depth  of  1,700  fathoms 
the  indicator  shewed  a  strain  of  15  cwt,  while  the  cable  and  ship  were 
running  5|  and  5  knots  respectively." 

Mr  Bright  (as  engineer-in-chief)  wrote  afterwards  : — 

"  At  noon  on  the  10th  we  had  paid  out  255  miles  of  cable,  the  vessel 
having  made  214  miles  from  the  shore.  From  this  period,  having  reached 
2,000  fathoms  of  water,  it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  strain  to  a  ton,  by 
which  the  rate  of  the  cable's  egress  was  maintained  at  the  required  pro- 
portion (to  yield  the  required  slack)  to  that  of  the  ship's  speed.  At  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  some  difficulty  arose  through  the  cable  getting  out 
of  the  sheaves  of  the  paying-out  machine,  owing  to  the  tar  and  pitch* 
hardening  in  the  groove f  and  a  splice  of  large  dimensions  passing  over 
them.  This  was  rectified  by  fixing  additional  guards  (or  scrapers),  and 
softening  the  tar  with  oil.  It  was  necessary  to  bring  up  the  ship,  holding 
the  cable  by  stoppers  until  it  was  again  properly  disposed  round  the 
pulleys.  This  event  was  of  some  importance,  as  shewing  that  it  is  possible 
to  *  lay  to '  in  deep  water  without  continuing  to  pay  out  the  cable,  a  point 
upon  which  doubts  have  frequently  been  expressed."  J 

The  laying  proceeded  with  regularity  till  daylight  of  the  nth.  Then, 
during  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr  Bright,  the  brakes  were  put  down  by 
the  mechanic  in  charge  at  the  wrong  moment.  There  was  a  heavy  head 
sea  at  the  time,  causing  the  ship  to  pitch  very  much,  and  a  sudden  scud 
broke  the  cable  20  fathoms  below  the  surface.  The  depth  where  the 
accident  occurred  was  2,050  fathoms.  The  distance  made  good  was  274 
N.M.,  and  the  cable  expended  334  miles. 

Only  916  miles  of  cable  now  remained  on  board  the  "  Niagara,"  making, 
with  1,250  miles  in  the  "  Agamemnon/' a  total  of  2,166  miles.  This  not 
being  considered  sufficient  for  the  distance  to  be  covered,  the  expedition 
returned  to  Plymouth.     The   cable  was  taken  ashore  at  Keyham,§   well 


*  This  is,  to  a  great  extent,  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  inner  ser\'ing  compound 
oozed  out  of  the  hemp  through  the  stranded  armour,  under  pressure  during  paying  out 
It  was  the  hottest  time  of  the  year,  it  must  be  remembered,  and  the  cable  had  not  been 
cooled  in  water  at  all.  This  compound  consisted  of  an  undue  allowance  of  pitch  (in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  tar),  with  the  result  that,  being  somewhat  heavy  and 
sticky,  it  gave  much  trouble  both  in  the  tank  and  on  the  drum  during  paying-out  opera- 
tions.    It  was  responsible,  indeed,  for  many  an  anxious  moment. 

t  The  unequal  accumulation  of  compound  on  the  grooves  of  a  part  of  some  of  the 
sheaves,  in  an  irregular  fashion— causing  them  practically  to  present  varying  diameters — 
had,  moreover,  the  effect  of  introducing  continually  unequal  rates  for  the  cable  at  different 
parts  of  the  apparatus  ;  and  this  alone  would  be  enough  to  result  in  the  cable  jumping 
off  the  sheaves. 

I  Mr  Charles  Bright's  Report  to  Directors,  based  on  Engineer's  log. 

J^  At  that  time  forming  a  part  of  the  present  Devonport  Dockyard,  near  Plymouth. 
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urrtd,  and  left  dry  for  fear  of  rusting  the  iron  sheathing  wires,  which,  for 
reasons  already  mentioned,  were  ungalvanised.  The  faulty  portions  were 
cul  out.  and  a  new  length  of  700  N.M.  manufactured  by  Messrs  Glass, 
Elliot,  and  Co..  which,  with  39  miles  recovered  of  the  1857  cable,  brought 
up  the  total  amount  of  available  cable  to  2,905  N.M. 

The  paying-out  machinery  was  entirely  altered  by  Mr  Charles  Bright. 
The  four  wheels  over  and  under  which  the  cable  passed  in  the  form  of  a 
figure  eight,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  17  (p.  v)-  were  dismounted  and  replaced  by 
1  brake  gear,  constructed  to  the  orders  of  Mr  Bright  on  lines  agreed  on 
ifith  a  committee  called  together  by  him  on  behalf  of  the  Atlantic  Com- 
pany.*   Figs.  18,  19,  20,  31  (Plate  V,),  shew  the  details  of  the  machinery 
y/hkh  was  eventually  mounted  on  board  both  ships  in  substitution  for  the 
prwious  gear.     Two  drums  of  large  diameter,  a  and  li,  each  having  four 
deep  grooves,  were  placed  tandem  fashion,  o-ne  in  front  of  the  other.t     Two 
iinoolh  brake  wheels,  placed  side  by  side,  were  "  keyed''  on  to  each  drum- 
•haft  and  partially  surrounded   with  wooden  blocks,  which  were  held  in 
place  by  strong  bands  of  .sheet-iron. 
One  end  of  each  band  was  secured  to  the  framework,  and  the  other 
lected  up  to  a  bent  lever  N.     The  lever  arms,  to  which  weights  could 
attached,  were  raised  or  lowered  as  required,  to  regulate  the  pressure  of 
blocks  on  the  brake  wheels,  and  to  control  the  speed  of  revolution, 
two  pairs  of  brake  wheels  were  coupled  together  by  large  spur  wheels 
[llie  outer  ends  of  their  shafting,  both  of  which  geared  into  an  inter- 
ne pinion  wheel  E.     The  cable  coming  from  the  tanks  and  passing 
a  lightly  weighted  jockey,  J  was  guided   by  a  grooved  pulley  or 
ive  L,  along  the  tops  of  both  drums  in  the  outer  groove,  then  three 
round  the  two  drums,  passing  finally  along  the  top  of  both,  in  the 
groove,  over  a  pulley  F,  and   thence  to  the  dynamometer.     Hy  this 
;ment  the  cable  only  touched  the  outer  half  circumference  of  each 
The  dynamometer  consisted  of  a  grooved  pulley  c.  and  crosshead 
'Ming  between  two  upright  guides  on  the  framework.     From  the  cross- 
Oa  rod  was  suspended,  to  which  weights  could  be  attached,  and  which 


f  Tilts  committee  was  constituted  ns  follows  :-  Thomas  Lloyd,  Chief  of   Sleam 

mt,  H.M.  Navy  ;  Joshua  Field,  of  Messrs  Maudsiey  and  Field ;  and  John  Penn, 

mwicli.    Mr  Bright  also  conferred  with  Mr  Appold  and  Mr  Amos  (of  Easton  and 

IS  wiih  Mr  Everetl  and  Mr  Clifford,  on  ihe  subject. 

P  Tlw  V-iheaies  of  the  1857  machine  were  replaced  by  grooved  drums,  as  giving  more 

nioucf  the  cnble,  thereby  rendering  iheni  especially  useful  in  an  emergency.    The 

It  pinciple  had  previously  been  turned  10  account  in  Bright's  picking-up  apparatus 

fas  now  practically  modified  lo  the  requiremenis  of  a  paying-oui  gear. 
P  The  C4blc  here  was  led  through  a  guide  (with   a  jockey-weight  as  a  compressor), 
fcirmcemem.  whilst  leading  the  line  on  to  the  drums,  at  the  same  time  checked  it 
ts  shewn  ai  J  in  the  figure. 


[Plate  V. 


P"^  14.— Appuld  Brake  running  ihrough  Tank  of  Walcr  \n  I'revenI  Undue  ilealmg- 

'"  April  1858.  Professor  WiUiam  Thomson  (afterwards  Sir  William, 
"•^w  Lord  Kelvin)  had  designed  his  first  marine  galvanometer  f  (Letters 

"^idw  ihe  ftrt  thai  the  grooves  inirtiducc  exira  friciion  lo  Ihe  cable,  there  are, 
nowaiUys,  several  reasons  for  preferring  ihis  form  of  gear  10  any  apparatus  in  which 
'"* introduced  as  a  guide  10  "fltct ''  tlie  incoming  turn. 

j^ltighly  sensitive  modification  of  Gauss  and  Weber's  very  heavily  conslnieied  refleci- 
^*Sf»ph(rfi837.  In  virtue  of  itsexlreme  sensitiveness,  it  had  the  effect  of  mate  dally 
■""i ttw length  of  time  taken  by  a  sufficient  force  of  electricity  renchiny   the  further 


i^L^ 
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Patent  No.  328),  an  instrument  of  extreme  delicacy,  adapted  both  for  test- 
ing purposes — especially  aboard  ship  during  cable  expeditions — and  for 
receiving  signals  through  long  submarine  cables  * 

Successful  Expedition  of  1858. — After  some  preliminary  trials  of 
paying  out  and  picking  up  cables  in  1,800  fathoms  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay  during  the  spring  of  1858,  H.M.S.  "Agamemnon,"  Captain  G. 
W.  Preedy,  R.N.,  and  U.S.N.S.  "Niagara,"  Captain  W.  L.  Hudson, 
U.S.N. ,  proceeded  out  (after  a  fearful  storm,  during  which  the  "Aga- 
memnon" nearly  foundered!)  into  mid-ocean,  between  Newfoundland 
and  Valentia.  Here  the  splice  between  the  two  portions  of  cable  was 
made ;  and  on  the  i6th  of  June  the  ships  separated,  the  "Agamemnon" 
laying  towards  Valentia,  and  the  "  Niagara  "  in  the  direction  of  Newfound- 
land. Whilst  paying  out,  the  cable  parted  three  times  in  succession,  and 
each  time  the  operation  had  to  be  commenced  over  again,  540  miles  of 
cable  being  lost  in  this  way.  After  putting  into  Queenstown  for  supplies, 
the  expedition  sailed  again  for  mid-ocean,  where  once  more  work  was  begun 
in  the  same  way.  To  effect  the  splice  aboard  the  "  Agamemnon  "  between 
the  cable  ends  on  the  two  ships,  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic,  the  following 
was  the  course  of  procedure.  In  the  first  place,  the  end  on  the  "  Niagara' 
was  passed  to  the  "  Agamemnon."  Owing  to  the  outer  wire  covering 
of  each  cable  being  laid  in  reverse  directions,  the  ordinary  splice  waf 
impossible.  A  special,  and  naturally  weak,  form  was  involved ;  and  pro 
vision  had  accordingly  to  be  made  to  avoid  any  undue  strain  coming  or 
it.    Two  halves  of  a  wooden  frame,  with  a  groove  cut  in  each,  were  employee 


end,  such  as  was  capable  of  actuating  the  indicating  apparatus.  This  was  the  forerunnei 
of  what  we  now  term  the  mirror-speaking  instrument,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
means  of  first  rendering  ocean  telegraphy  a  fait  accompli  from  an  electrical  and  com- 
mercial point  of  view.  The  latter  fact  will  be  appreciated,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  best 
instrument,  contemporaneous  with  the  Thomson  mirror  galvanometer,  could  scarcely 
receive  two  words  per  minute,  where  the  working  rate  of  the  "mirror"  was  ten  to 
twelve  words,  and  with  a  subsequent  improvement  this  was  increased  to  a  capability  of 
twenty  per  minute.     Moreover,  it  required  considerably  less  power. 

It  was  a  matter  for  regret  that  the  electricians  did  not  avail  themselves  of  this  beauti- 
ful instrument  until  after  the  cable  had  been  laid  some  time,  and  all  other  signalling 
apparatus  had  failed,  following  on  a  few  weeks'  use.  The  astatic  reflecting  galvanometer 
was  not  invented  by  Professor  Thomson  till  some  years  later. 

•  This  was  an  entirely  different  form  of  marine  galvanon.eter  to  what  is  at  present 
distinguished  by  that  name,  which  was  brought  out  by  Professor  Thomson  in  1863— 
about  the  same  time  as  the  astatic  reflecting  galvanometer. 

+  See  Frontispiece,  upper  portion,  from  an  original  drawing  by  Mr  Henr>'  Clifford, 
which  was  reproduced  at  the  lime  by  the  Illustrated  London  Xcics.  A  life-like  descrip- 
tion of  this  event  also  appeared  in  The  Times  shortly  after  the  occasion.  During  this 
memorable  storm  the  ship  rolled  to  an  angle  of  45  at  times,  occupying  over  ten  seconds. 
The  height  of  some  of  the  waves  from  crest  to  hollow  was  said  to  be  over  40  feet. 
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for  the  two  spliced  ends  to  lay  in,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  25.  The  union  of  the 
ends— by  what  is  sometimes  described  as  a  "ball  splice" — was  the  first 
operation.  This  merely  consisted  of  the  wires  overlapping  each  other  bent 
bicldvards  and  forwards  —  the  only  possible  form  for  two  cables  with 
opposite  lays.  This  splice  was  then  laid  in  the  lower  half  of  the  frame,  the 
cable  on  each  side  resting  in  the  groove.  The  arran}^ement  of  each  end 
in  the  frame  is  shewn  here.  The  part  forming  the  loops  (served  with 
spun  yarn  and  fitted  securely  in  the  groove)  tended  to  prevent  any  strain 
coming  upon  the  splice,  intermediate  between  them,  by  themselves 
taking  all  the  stress.  The  two  halves  of  the  frame  (covered  over  with 
iron  boiler  plate)  were  then  btilted  together,  and  thu.s  formed  a  solid  urotec- 


'  "On  to  the  splice.  A  wire-rope  'stay  was  secured  to  the  cable,  and  this 
pfcveiited  any  undue  strain  coming  on  the  splice  frame.  The  weight 
attached  to  the  frame  was  to  prevent  the  frame  and  splice  turning  over 
under  tension.  The  whole  arrangement  has  been  characterised  generally 
^  Mlremely  ingenious.  The  "  Agamemnon  "  started  paying  out  as  soon 
^  Ihc  splice  was  lowered  into  the  sea.  After  paying  out  a  certain  length 
^signal  was  made  to  the  "Niagara"  to  do  likewise.  Then  both  ships 
Wntinued  to  pay  out  until  the  splice  was  supposed  to  have  reached  the 
"'ttom,  when  each  vessel  proceeded  on  her  course  at  1  P.M.  on  29th  July 
"*5S,  paying  out  cable  in  lat,  52"  9'  N.  and  long.  32  27'  W.  The 
"■^iiiEara"  steered  towards  America,  with  Mr  Bright's  assi.-^tants,  Messrs 
"*>odhouse  and  Everett,  in  charge  respectively  of  the  cable  and  machinery. 
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whilst  Mr  C.  V.  de  Sauly  •  was  in  control  of  the  electrical  departmentt  1 
Mr  Cyrus  Field  was  also  on  bo.~rd;*  and   H.M.S.  "Gorgon,"  Commander  I 
Joseph  Dayman.  R.N.,  escorted  the  "  Niagara."      She  had  an  uneieniful 
voyage,  in    fine  weather,  and  was  met  by  H.M.S.  "Porcupine."  Captain 
Henry  Otter,  at  tlie  entrance  t'.i  TrijiLt\-  Hay,  to  pilnt  her  to  the  landing- 


place.     Except  for  cutting  out  a  fault  in  the  wardroom  coil  on  the  3nd 
August,  all  went  well,  and  the  cable  was  landed  (as  shewn  above)  in  a  little 


*  After  the  expedition  Mr  Dc  Sauly  became  superintendent  at  the  Newfoundland 
station. 

+  Besides  Mr  Uc  Samy,  there  were  also  nn  board  either  the  "Niagara"  or  the 
"Agamemnon,"  as  assistant  electricians  representing  Mr  Whitehouse  and  working  for 
Professor  Thomson,  Mr  J.  C.  Laws,  Mr  Whitehousc's  chief:  Mr  E.  (i.  BartholomCH-, 
representing  Professor  Thomson  on  the  "Agamemnon";  Mr  F.  Lambert,  who  after«*ards 
became  a  prominent  electrician  and  member  of  Messrs  Bright  and  Clark's  staff,  and  later 
attached  to  Messrs  Clark,  Forde,  and  Taylor  ;  M  r  H.  A.  C.  Saunders ;  Mr  Benjamin  Smith, 
now  an  authority  on  all  electrical  matters  connected  with  cables,  and  superintendent 
at  the  Eastern  Company's  Alexandria  station;  Mr  Richard  Collett ;  and  Mr  Charicj. 
Gerhardi.  Mr  Whitehouse  himself  was  not  able  to  go  on  ehhei  eNpeditions  on  account 
of  his  health.  Mr  Samuel  Phillips,  sen.,  was  closely  associated  wiih  Mr  Whitehouse  in 
most  of  his  early  researches  ashore.  Mr  Saunders  has  since  taken  a  prominent  part  in 
the  e-rtension  of  submiirine  telegraphs  in  the  capacity  of  chief  electrician  to  the  Eastern 
arid  Eastern  Extension  Companies,  besides  acting  as  consulting  electriqian  to  other  of 
the  allied  companies.  Mr  Gerhardi  has  for  many  years  represenied  the  Direct  Spanish 
ompany  as  its  manager;  and  Mr  Collett  is  the  secreiary  of  the  Braiilian  Submarine 
t-ompany. 

jj^' ^)^  ""Pt'dition  was  additionally  accompanied  by  Mr  Nicholas  Woods,  representing 
'*  newspaper.     Mr  Woods  wrote  a  number  of  articles  for  T/ic  Times  during  the 


''*'  Times  n 
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bay,  Bull  Arm,"  at  the  head  of  Trinity  Bay.  Newfoundland,  at  5.15  A.M.  on 
the  jth  August,  when  they  "  received  verj'  strong  currents  of  electricity 
through  the  whole  cable  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic."t  The  tele- 
graph house  at  the  Newfoundland  end  (see  illustration  at  foot  of  this  section, 
p.  56)1  was  some  two  miles  from  the  beach,  and  connected  to  the  cable 
end  by  a  land  line,  as  shewn. 

The  voyage  of  the  "Agamemnon,"  laying  the  cable  towards  Ireland, 
piloted  by  H.M.S.  "Valorous,"  was  by  no  means  so  prosfierous,  as  she 
experienced  very  rough  weather  and  heavy  head  winds  nearly  all  the  way. 
li  was  only  by  the  constant  watchfulness  of  Mr  Bright  and  Messrs  Canning 
and  Clifford  that  accident  was  avoided  during  the  violent  pitching  of  the 
ship.  On  one  occasion  a  fault  was  discovered  onlj'  a  very  short  distance 
frtim  the  paying-out  machine,  I'rofessor  Thomson  reporting  that  continuity 
had  ceased.  "  The  ship  was  stopped,  and  the  splice  was  worked  at  as  men 
only  could  who  felt  that  the  life  and  death  of  the  expedition  depended  upon 
iheir  rapidity.  All  their  zeal  was,  however,  to  no  purpose.  As  a  last  and 
desperate  resource  the  cable  was  stopped  altogether,  and  for  a  few  minutes 
the  ship  hung  on  by  the  cable.  The  strain  was  continually  rising  above 
two  Ions,  and  it  would  not  hold  out  much  longer.  Fortunately  it  was  only 
for  a  few  minutes;  so  as  soon  as  the  splice  was  finished,  the  signal  was 
made  lo  loose  the  stopper,  and  the  cable  passed  overboard  safely  enough."  * 
The  rough  weather  continued  until  the  "  Agamemnon  "  got  into  sboaler 
»'at«  i'oif  Doulus  Head)  on  the  4th  August ;  and  on  the  following  morning, 
the  "Agamemnon,"  ably  guided  (sec  Frontispiece,  lower  portion)  by 
MrH.  A.  Moriarty,  the  navigating  master,  entered  Doulus  Bay,  Valentia, 
and  anchored  at  6  a.m.§  She  had  been  under  the  escort  of  H.M.S. 
"Valorous,"  Captain  VV.  C.  Aldham,  R.N. 

The  total  length  submerged  by  both  ships  was  2,050  N.M.,  the 
average  slack  paid  out  being  about   17  per  cent.      The  end  was   landed 


♦ftdldon.  which  were  much  appreciated  Ijy  its  readers,  giving  detailed  accounts  of  the 
*'pedition  as  it  progressed,  somewliai  in  the  fomi  of  a  narrative.  Similarly,  Mr  John 
Mullaly  was  aboard  the  U.-S.S,  "Niagara,"  reporting  on  behalf  of  the  A'cjc  York  Herald. 
Tl^is  gentleman  afterwards  produced  a  hook  on  the  subjcc!,  treated  from  an  American 
tUndiioini. 

'  This  spot  was  selected  on  accoitnt  of  its  seclusion  from  prevailing  winds,  and  owinn 
'* il4  ihcller  fiom  drifting  icebergs, 

'  Engineers  log,  U.S.N, S.  "  Niagara." 

\  Engineer's  log,  H.M.S.  "Agamemnon." 

(  The  successful  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  being  completed  on  5ih  August  185S, 
it»«Biiaclty  one  hundred  and  eleven  years  after  Dr  (later  Sir  William)  Watson 
M  «sloni3hcd  the  scientific  world  by  sending  an  electric  current  through  a  ivire  over 
'*ii  niilM  long,  using  the  earth  as  the  return  pari  of  the  circuit. 
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(see  illustration  below}  at  Knightstown,*  where  Mr  Bright,  Professor 
Thomson,  and  the  other  greatly  tried  members  of  the  expedition  were 
heartily  welcomed  by  the  Knight  of  Kerr>',  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Peier) 
Fitzgerald.  It  was  at  once  taken  into  the  cable-rooms  by  Mr  While- 
house,  the  electrician,  and  attached  to  a  galvanometer,  when  the  finl 
message  was  received  through  the  entire  length. 

Thus  was  this  remarkable  achievement  carried  out  by  Mr  Bright  and 
his  able  assistants,  the  success  being  attained  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and   after   such   disappointments   and   failures  as  might  have 
'       daunted  many.     All  the  world   was  taken  by  surprise,  and  applauded  not 
only  the  triumph  of  such  determined  perseverance,  but  nlsn  the  engineering 


Lnndinglhc  Cubit  fn.m  H.M..'^,  "  Agamemnon '"  byboal  at  K.niglils,tci»n.  Valtiilm  I.sknil, 
on  5lh  AiiRUil  iSsS,  Ihui  Com|ileiing  the  Kirsl  Tians- Allan  lie  Tdc);ra[>h. 

and  nautical  skill  displayed  in  this  triumph  over  the  elements.  In  the 
course  of  a  leading  article  on  the  successful  completion  of  the  work. 
TAf  Times  remarked  that.  "  since  the  discovery  of  Columbu.s,  nothing  has 
been  done  in  any  degree  comparable  to  the  vast  enlargement  which  has 
thus  been  given  to  the  sphere  of  human  activity."  The  Atlantic  telegraph 
had  been  justly  characterised  by  Professor  Morse,  tfie  American  electrician, 


•  !'«rtly  by  the  desire  of  the  Knighi  of  Kerry,  and  partly  owing  to  the  local  impori- 
iUlcc  of  Ihc  place,  it  was  decided  ultimately  thai  Knightslown  was  lo  be  the  main  slatioit- 
Cdmmunicaiion  was,  however,  temporarily  established  by  the  main  cable  beinp  laid  \f 
boats  from  the  "  .At;aniemnon  "  to  ilic  re*ly  selected  terminus.  A  branch  cable  (shore-end 
type)  was  then  ImiU  across  llie  harbour,  beiueen  Ilallycarberr)-  and  Knightstou-a.  A 
fisw  days  later  this  was  undcrnin  out  to  the  biroyed  shore  end  from  Ballycarberr^-  of  the 
y«ar  before,  where  It  «as  cm,  and  a  si>hce  cAeaed  between  the  seaward  side  and  the 
heavy  shore  end. 
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great  feat  of  the  century,"  and  this  was  re-echoed  by  all  the  press 

lalisation. 

nighthood  honoured  Charles  Bright,  when  only  twenty-six  years 

ig  the  youngest  man  who  had  received  the  distinction  for  genera- 

ist.     It  was  the   first  title  conferred   in   the  telegraph   profession. 

nained  so  for  many  years.  Captains  G.  W.  I'reedy  and  VV.  C. 
were  both  made  Companions  of  the  Bath,  and  other  officers 
promotion.     In    America,   Mr  Cyrus    Field   and  Captain  W.  L, 

,  with  Messrs  Everett  and  Woodhnuse,  and  Messrs  De  Saiity  and 


Facsimile  of  First  Message  "  cabled 


f  the  engineering  and  eiectrical  staffs,  received  a  perfect  ovation 
Newfoundland  and  the  States.  In  England  there  was  much 
,sm,  and  a  great  banquet  was  given  to  Sir  Charles  Bright  and 
ijutors  in  Dublin  ;  but  in  the  United  States  the  excitement  was 
vithout  bounds. 

,'ratulatory  messages  were  exchanged  between  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
i  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Noisy  rejoicings,  accompanied 
ninations,  torchlight  processions  (which  in  New  York  caused  the 
lall  to  be  set  on  fire),  and  salvoes  of  artillery,  were  universal 
out  America.     England  was  also  about  to  celebrate   in  turn  the 
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realisation  of  her  proud  dream  of  union  between  two  worlds,  when  the 
signals  became  confused. 

A  new  and  very  serious  fault  of  insulation  was  found  to  exist,  which' 
appeared  to  be  located  about  300  miles  from  Valcntia.  For  a  few  more] 
days  communication  was  maintained,  with  the  help  of  Professor  Thomson's. 
new  mirror  receiving  instruments;  but  on  the  ist  of  September  1858 
signals  became  unintelligible.  A  few  more  words  were  transmitted  atj 
intervals  up  to  the  20th  October,  when  a  total  of  733  messages  (some  of 
great  length)  had  been  conveyed  by  this  cable.*  1 

The  Whitehouse  induction  coils  had  only  been  used  at  Valentia  for  a 
few  days,  Daniell's  cells  being  afterwards  employed  at  this  station,  where 
the  mirror  instruments  were  also  installed  almost  as  soon  as  the  line  was 
opened.  At  Newfoundland,  on  the  other  hand,  electro- magnetic  instru* 
ments  and  a  relay  were  adopted,  and  here  the  signals  were  always  more 
difficult  to  read  than  at  Valentia. 

For  reasons  which  remain  unexplained,  the  sending  instruments  at 
Newfoundland  were  not  ready  for  working  till  the  lOth  of  August,  so  that 
communication  actually  lasted  only  twenty  days,  and  the  line  was  neve* 
opened  for  public  traffic  at  this  end.  Nevertheless,  the  English  Govern' 
ment  had  time  to  countermand  the  departure  of  two  regiments  about  tc 
leave  Canada  for  England,  which  resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  ;£'50,oc».1 
This  circumstance  served  to  demonstrate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  frotr 
telegraphic  communication  between  distant  lands,  and  largely  helped  th( 
starting  of  other  kindred  undertakings. 

In  i860  attempts  were  set  afoot  to  repair  the  cable,  but  were  soo( 
abandoned,  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  sheathing  wires,  the  shon 
end   only  being   recovered.^     The   immediate  cause   of  the   interruption 


•  Amongst  other  aervices  accomplished  by  this  cable  during  the  short  time  it  was  iii 
operation,  may  be  mentioned  a  message  of  peace  and  congratulation  between  Hci 
Majesty  and  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  besides  similar  [tiessages  between  the 
corporations  of  London  and  New  York.  Through  lis  inslru mentality,  intelligence  was 
also  conveyed  (see  illustration  on  p.  49)  of  the  collision  of  two  steamers  of  the  Cuoanj 
Line— the  "Eutopa"  and  the  "Arabia"  ;  and  the  same  information  transmitted  to  M 
relatives  of  all  passengers,  with  an  assurance  of  the  safety  of  all  on  board.  J 

t  "The  Electric  Telegraph"  (r867),  by  E.  B,  Bright,  F.R.A.S.,  p.  115.  J 

I  Efforts  were  made  to  recover  and  make  good  the  Valentia  shore  end.  which,  as  U 
result  of  tests  by  Mr  C.  Bright,  Professor  Tljomson,  and  Mr  C.  F.  Varley,  had  been  suppcMd 
to  be  cipecially  faulty.  It  was  underrun  from  a  catamaran  raft  (see  illustration,  nextpagj 
{or  a  distance  of  some  three  miles,  hut,  on  being  cut,  no  fault  could  te  found.  The  idel 
of  repair,  hud,  therefore,  to  be  put  aside,  and  the  cable  was  spliced  up  again.  Again,  it 
iHfw,  un  allempl  was  made  to  renew  a  portion  of  the  cable  near  the  Newfoundland  end 
Five  mile*  were  underrun  before  the  cable  got  jammed,  the  bottom  being  very  rocky 
Beyond  this,  the  expedition  only  revealed  how  enormouslv  the  gutta  had  improved  b; 


J 
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could  not,  therefore,  be  precisely  ascertained.  Blame  has  sometimes  been 
ailached  to  the  electricians  for  applying  to  the  cable,  for  signalling  purposes, 
after  it  was  laid,  a  potential  equivalent  to  500  volts,  as  well  as  alternating 
magneto-electric  currents,  actuated  by  a  potential  even  five  times  greater — 
from  induction  coils  five  feet  in  length  1  The  maximum  working  speed 
give  105  impulses  per  minute  with  alternating  currents,  implying  by 
impulses  3  succession  of  equidistant  dots.  This  speed  would  give  about 
1.K5  (five-ietterj  words  per  minute*  With  the  Thomson  galvanometer, 
hoft'cver,  a  speed  of  quite  three  words  per  minute  was  obtained. 

Notwithstanding  the  final  failure  of  the  undertaking,  three  facts 
were  conclusively  demonstrated — first,  the  possibility  of  laying  2,050  nauts^ 
of  cable  in  ocean  depths  of  two  to  three  miles ;  secondly,  that  by  means 
I'f  .iri  electric  current,  distinct  and  regular   signals  could  be  transmitted 


nilernitiDing  Ii 


and  received  through  an  insulated  conductor,  even  when  extended  beneath 
^  iei,  across  this  vast  distance  separating  Ireland  and  America ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  paying-out  ships  could  be  hove  to  in  deep  water  without 
"Kcssarily  parting  the  cable. 

Thus,  r^arded  as  an  engineering  work,  it  may  be  said  that  the  great 
project  (about  the  possibility  of  which  so  many  eminent  engineers  and 
wicntisis  had  expressed  their  absolute  disbelief fj  was  successfully  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  the  cable  was  laid  ;  and  it  has  never  been  suggested 


'  More  ihan  thirty  hours  were  required  to  transmit  President  Buchanan's  telegram. 

'  Thai  emincni  scieniisi,  I'ritfessor  G.  B.  Airy,  F.R.S.  (Astronomer-Royal),  had  very 
fatcibl)!  naied  llial  il  would  be  impossible  to  deposi  1  the  cable  at  so  great  a  depih  ;  and 
"Ml  in  my  case  11  was  niillhematically  out  of  the  question  to  transmit  electrical  signals 
llmmgh  (ucli  il  length. 
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that  it  actually  broke  after  submergence,  the  cessation  of  signals  being 
too  gradual  for  this*  It  is  true  that  there  occurred,  during  the  laying,  two 
interruptions  of  signals  between  the  ships.  These  were  much  commented 
upon,  and  generally  assigned  to  faults  left  by  the  electricians  in  the  cable 
already  paid  out,  which  shortly  afterwards  unaccountably  corrected  them- 
selves at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ! 

When  the  cable  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  Charles  Bright  and  his 
assistant  engineers,  and  from  Professor  Thomson  and  the  electricians  on 
board,  to  Mr  Whitehouse  on  shore,  it  was  in  excellent  order — far  better, 
(on  account  of  the  low  temperature  and  pressure  at  the  bottom)  than 
before  laying.  It  had  only  been  subjected  to  batterj-  currents,  derived 
from  about  seventy  ordinary  Uaniell's  cells,  by  which  all  the  signals 
interchanged  between  the  ships. 

Unfortunately  for  the  life  of  the  cable,  Mr  Whitehouse,  the  chief 
electrician — a  man  highly  respected  for  his  scientific  attainments- 
imbued  with  a  belief  that  currents  of  ver^-  high  intensity  ((>.,  a  higlt 
potential^  were  the  best  for  signalling;  and  he  had  enormous  induction 
coils  constructed,  five  feet  long,  excited  by  a  series  of  verj-  large  cells  of 
the  ix)tcnt  Smee  type,  and  yielding  currents  estimated  at  about  2,cxx)  volts 
potential. t  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  comparatively  mild  and 
innocuous  currents  from  the  cells  used  on  board  the  ships,  he  brought  these 
induction  coils  into  operation,  with  the  result  that  faults  were  developed. 
The  insulation  was,  in  fact,  unable  to  bear  the  electrical  strain,  and  thus, 
the  signals  began  to  fail  gradually.  Ordinary  battery  power  was  resumed, 
but  too  late,  for  then  the  number  of  Daniell's  cells  had  to  be  continually 
increased,  till  they  actually  numbered  4S0!  On  this,  the  cable  soon  ceased 
to  speak,  even  when  using  Professor  Thomson's  mirror  galvanometer.  * 

As  a  proof  of  the  intense  and  destructive  power  of  the  induction  coil 
currents  employed  by  Mr  Whitehouse,  the  following  experiment  may  bt 


*  In  reference  to  the  Kbo\-e  line,  the  late  Mr  Robert  Sabine  said  (in  his  work  00  "Tht 
Elcaric  Telegraph,"  Crosby  Lock«  ood  and  Son)  r— "  Al  the  dale  of  the  first  .Atlantic  cablBj 
the  mechanical  depanment  was  far  ahead  of  the  electrical.  The  cable  was  successfidt] 
laid— mechanically  ),'Dod,  but  electrically  bad." 

t  Some  of  ihe  apparatus  employed  by  Mr  WTiiiehouse  for  wortins  this  line  may  br 
seen  at  Messrs  EUioit  Broihers,  the  famous,  and  now  classic,  instrument  makers  of  St 
Manin's  Lane.  London.  Amongst  other  ihinits.  are  some  lar^e  condensers  used  ii: 
ncction  with  the  earth-plate  carried  oat  into  the  hathour  at  each  terminus,  for  establishing 
efficient  earth  connection. 

;  An  unusually  violent  lightning  stotm  ocicurml  shortly  ailcr  the  cable  had  been  laiiL 
This  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  possittle  pan-cause  of  the  gradual  failure  of  the  line  ;  a 
a  supposed  "  factory  fitult,"  masked  by  the  tar  in  the  bcRip- 
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mentioned.  It  was  carried  out  by  Mr  E.  B.  Bright  and  Mr  C.  F.  Varley,* 
It  Valcntia.  shortly  after  the  cable  broke  down.  A  very  fine  prick  was 
made  with  a  needle  in  a  spare  length  of  the  core  of  the  cable,  suffi- 
ciently deep  just  to  touch  the  conductor,  which  was  then  placed  in  a  large 
earthenware  jar  filled  with  water  and  connected  to  earth,  as  was  one  end 
nf  the  great  induction  coil.  On  the  other  end  of  the  .secondary  coil  being 
joincrl  to  the  conductor  of  the  piece  of  cable,  and  the  current  applied,  the 
inlerior  of  the  jar  was  immediately  ht  up  as  if  it  were  a  lantern ;  and  on 
withdrawing  the  specimen  of  core,  the  gutta-jiercha  was  found  to  be  melted 
awiy  to  about  half  an  inch  around  the  tiny  needle  puncture. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  was,  that  the  fsarful  electric  charges  applied 
Vi-erc  the  cause  of  the  failure  :  and,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  improve- 
ments made  in  insulation  (especially  as  regards  the  joints)  up  to  the  present 
lime.it  is  doubtful  whether  any  cable  now  in  existence  would  long  stand 
s  trial  with  currents  gL'neratcd  from  such  apparatus.  Professor  Thomson 
subsequently  expres.sed  his  belief  that  if  proper  methods  of  handling  the 
cable  electrically  had  been  in  use  from  the  beginning,  its  performance 
wrmld  have  been  lasting — and,  in  the  main,  satisfactory.  It  may  be  added 
that  I'rofessor  Thomson,  in  1856,  previouslv'f  suggested  what  proved  to 
belhemore  accurate  requirements  for  working  an  Atlantic  cable,  in  the 
course  of  a  somewhat  protracted  correspondence  in  the  columns  of  the 
Athifiaum,  Mr  C.  F.  Varley  gave  expression  to  similar  opinions,  when 
giving  evidence  before  the  Board  of  Trade  Commission  of  i860  on  the 
Construction  of  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables ;  as  did  also  Professor  D.  E. 
Hughes,  F.R.S.,  who  had  made  numerous  experiments  on  the  cable  with 
liis  type-printing  telegraph  instrument.  Professor  Hughes,  indeed,  ex- 
pressed the  firm  conviction,  that  a  current  of  that  intensity  from  induction 
mils  was  quite  sufficient  to  burtit  through  the  gutta-percha.     No  doubt  the 

Ey  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  the  fact  of  the 

t  Varley  became  electrician  10  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cornpany  in  succession  lo 
ilchouse,  besides  being  associated  with  Professor  W.  Thomson. 
*  Mf  E.  ().  W.  Whilchouse  had  read  a  paper  at  t"he  British  Association  Meeting  of 
'*S4  on  the  ''  Atlantic  Telegraph."  Further,  commenting  on  this  in  a  letter  to  the 
^litfiieum  of  isi  November  of  that  year,  Professor  W.  Thomson  pointed  out,  in  opposi- 
lionto  Mr  Whitehouse,  that  the  number  of  words  which  could  be  sent  through  a  long 
*ibBi»rine  table  \aried  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  length  of  that  cable  ;  and  thus  that, 
■kii  (he  length  of  thai  cable  was  doubled,  only  one  quarter  the  number  of  messages  per 
^m  coulj  be  sent  through  it. 

^1  Mother  time  (see  Part  III.),  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
,  *'**tyarnt  in  x'ticPhilosophiail  Magasinc^  he  gave  ilie  complete  theory,  shewing  that  on 
^^tltgraph  lines  a  limit  existed  to  the  speed  of  transmission.  TTiis  important  paper 
^n|)>i  tu light,  in  fact,  the  noiv  famous  KR  law,  which  has  ever  since  prevailed. 
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core,  especially  the  conductor,  being  insufficiently  large,*  coupled  with  its 
low  s|)ecific  conductivity.! 

When  scientifically  criticising  the  first  Atlantic  cable,  regard  should  be 
had  to  the  fact  that  it  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  1857 — only  about 
five  years  after  the  laying  of  the  first  Dover-Calais  line.  The  next  Atlantic 
cal)le  was  not  constructed  till  a  further  eight  years  had  passed,  during 
which  electrical  knowledge  and  invention,  especially  in  the  manufacture 
and  testing  of  the  insulation,  had  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds — not  to 
mention  the  exhaustive  evidence  taken  on  the  subject  throughout  a  whole 
>*ear  (^1860)  at  the  afore-mentioned  Board  of  Trade  Commission.  Any 
comparison,  therefore,  of  these  two  enterprises  is  really  out  of  the  question, 
bo)'ond  that  of  passing  in  review  the  very  different  conditions  under  which 
the  two  were  undertaken — the  first  being  without  any  previous  experience 
of  the  sort  in  deep  water,  the  second  after  the  actual  laying  was  known 
to  he  a  possibility,  provided  the  required  engineering  skill  were  at  hand. 


*  As  already  staled,  the  type  of  core  (besides  its  protective  armour)  was  settled  by 
coiuraot  before  M  r  Charles  Bright  became  the  engineer,  and  though  he  strongly  urged 
the  aiioption  of  a  laiycr  conductor  with  thicker  insulating  covering,  the  change  was  not 
i\>nsiiiereil  practicable,  involving,  as  it  would,  the  raising  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
further  capital. 

It  «\ay  Ih*  n.Mnarkeil.  however,  that  Mr  Whitehouse's  mistaken  views  of  a  low  capacity 
l^eing  of  n\uch  greater  moment  than  a  low  cv-^nductor  resistance,  for  signalling  purposes, 
i^xixTxl  the  entire  supjH^rt  of  Michael  Faraday,  the  greatest  electrical  saz*an/  of  the  age. 

In  any  ca>e.  it  was  a  corv  of  far  larger  proponions  than  had  ever  previously  been 
ad\>pti\l.  with  the  result  that  the  difficulties  of  manufacture  were  correspondingly 
u\vtT\\M^K  Mo:\>ner.  we  must  remember  that  the  enormously  increased  depth  tended 
to  bni\g  to  light  taults  which  might  other>vise  hax-e  remained  dormant. 

It  »  not  imptx^Mble  that  wrak  joints  w~ere  the  real  cause  of  uhimate  failure.  A  bad 
nu^tallu^  >oint  :/,.  a  case  ot  the  two  ends  of  the  ci^nductor  not  being  properly  united— was 
«%>;  a  >en  r,nv%v.mnv>n  vscurrence  in  thvvse  dav-s;,  when  no  method  of  k>int-tcstine  ^"as  in 
wNgue  twond  a  v\\n\vir.s*>n  v^f  the  leak.ige  frvvii  the  cable  oC  perhaps,  sc\-cral  hundred 
nv.leN^  beK>»e  anvi  aftei  the  ir.v.on  havi  been  r.^v'.e,  A  carelessly  effected  metallic  joint  is 
lab'e  to  vitaw  a^vut  or.  S-.ng  sub;ev:evi  to  a  s:ra:r.  during  the  operation  of  la>nng.  On 
the  Ntta^n  *v:\g  taken  o!*l  the  er.vis  r.\ay  ;o:r.  tv^  ether  a^in  temporarily;  but,  under 
vu>h  >  Vx  v;,v,>tar.vv>x  the  jvvr.ts  vM  c\>r.:Ac:  soor.  bec\^n>e  v>v'vi:sed,  and,  thos^  all  conimuni- 
>  at  or,  g^aoiuVo  x^a^cv  Vh.N  tvxgx^tSrr  w::h  a  graiual  t^rcoIatxKi  <^  water — is,  perhaps, 
v,^svv  Vkv\  whAt  tvVNK  ;>\\v-o  .r.  :>e  oa>e  v>:'  the  r.rvt  At'-ar.tjc  :.r»e  than  anv  other  of  the 
e\*jv.\ra;  >^'n  ♦,%-.  ;>o  v;.^x<^;;>or.;  v>evs.*: .or.  .>f  s.^irX^v  Fa;i:t5  c<  :ni=;i2ation  are  scarcely 
>\v\  xNt  V,;,  ^  A  x^a  Asts':  av  ;o  ..vWv.r.:  r>  sg.-a:s  Sr  nc  /r,Vn\i  stopped,  and  it  is  never 
"^-isviCf"*'^^'^"-'  '^a*  ;Vn*  V  A*^'c  Ax  ;.\\V\  ^:v-ke 

•  :>o  r..  ,\  xNt  x.^.xv:  r,  :V\xe  x;ax>  ua>  >.-  ;.»  :hi:  in  e^ectncal  condoairii)* of 
,0  ,Ne^  >v  ^.  x..^v  .,v  •  ,:.  >  ,;x  x%,;x  o:\.  ^a:  A  ,n><a  r.^.i  ro:  te^ALrxphj-c  purposes.  Hom-evcr, 
Vx^w-   >o  x\;v\   ,  .  -   A"     Sx-   A'xX   :<c<<  r\*-s>cc    Tx'^.scc:  cr^^m   atientioa  to  the 

-.wvANv  .V  >  V  ^,.,,•.  v»^  x;  .v  -;  --.  ,v:  V.'  :'--  f.-^  vj^K^  that  aiU  copper  had  not 
,^c  v*,  V  ,  o  X  , ,  \v  o.  "^v  :\.'  AS,-  .'x.j;V  ^-^^,  ^  <^^it'T.  :c  tescisi:  sampJcs  soch  as 
\:^.i  .-^  Xn  .  ,  o\\,  «  >x-  X  \x..-.-  OC  -.-j.^r.^  :S*  ;:«-rrr?ca:  i-alae  of  the  inie 
.nN  ',  NN  .  >x    ^o    ;.v    ,,x^  \  \     X   \v  .  A'%v^S!^i  ,v  .-:.r.,v:  ,r  jl  r.i4:bsr  oe^ire  of  polity. 
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The  first  Atlantic  cable  has  been  dealt  with  here  in  a  complete  form, 
not  only  in  the  light  of  an  engineering  feat  and  the  first  successful  attempt 
of  it;  sort,  but  also  as  a  great  commercial  undertaking,  which  it  might 
be  well  supposed— considering  the  doubts  expressed  by  various  eminent 
engineers — would  be  a  tremendous  task  to  obtain  supporters  for.  This 
mtk  paved  the  way,  by  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  trans-Atlantic 
telegraphy,  an  idea  almost  universally  scouted  at  the  time. 

JiiBt  as  the  notion  of  an  Atlantic  cable  had  met  with  great  opposition 
from  the  incredulous,  so  also  it  formed  the  subject  of  much  enthusiasm  at 
ihe  hands  of  the  amateur  engineer.  No  sooner  was  the  project  started 
ihan  would-be  inventors  were  all  agate  airing  their  various — more  or  less 
fantastic— notions.  One  suggested  suspending  the  cable  from  the  bottom 
(a  little  below  the  surface)  by  buoys  or  floats  at  regular  intervals,  so  that 
(hips  might  telegraph  from  them  en  pussniti.*  Another  gravely  proposed 
tofe.'.toon  it  across  to  America  by  balloons.  Not  a  few  of  these  schemes 
were  babied  on  a  somewhat  prevalent  belief  of  that  time — i.e.,  that  no  cable 
ivould  properly  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  that  it  would  in  consequence  be 
liable  to  impede  the  passage  of  ships  !  Then,  one  enthusiast  wished  to  see 
parachutes  attached  to  the  cable  during  paying  out  "  to  avoid  too  rapid 
sinking  through  the  water."  A  naval  officer  of  eminence  (now  Admiral 
J  H.  Selwyn.  C.B.)  devised  a  huge  iron  cylinder,  around  which  2,500  tons 


*  By  this  plan,  the  buoys  were  to  be  held  entirely  under  water  (Fin.  ^6)  ^y  moorings 
''onifhe  bouom,  their  posilioo  being  indicaied  by  small  "  watch -buoys  "  nt  the  surface, 
tod  with  flag^,  night  lighi,  and  lelegraph  apparatus.    The  idea  was  fascinating,  but  iis 


'alJMiion  imp racii cable.  Putting  aside  the  enormous  difficulties  which  would  have 
lllrnded  the  laying  and  working  gf  such  a  cable,  the  buoys  (as  experience  has  since 
""iply'hcwn)  would  soon  ha\e  got  adrift.  Moreover,  the  cable  would  noi  take  long  in 
Aafing  away  at  the  points  of  suspension.  '■  Monsters  of  the  deep  "  would  also  probably 
US^  *  line  of  this  character  more  irksome  to  them  than  one  lying  continuously  at  the 
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Section  2.~The  Red  Sea  and  East  Indian  Telegraph. 

In  1857  Mr  Lionet  Gisbome,  having  obtained  powers  from  the  Turkish 
Government  to  cany  a  tel^raph  line  across  Egypt  and  lay  a  cable  in  the 
Ked  Sea,  promoted  the  formation  of  the  "  Red  Sea  and  India  Telegraph 
Company,"  with  a  view  to  establishing  communication  between  England 
md  ber  East  Indian  possessions.  The  importance  of  this  line,  and  the 
revenes  which  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  at  first  met  with  in  this 
same  year,  weighed  with  the-  British  Government,  which  now  decided  to 
give  its  assistance:  In  1858  a  somewhat  similar  guarantee*  of  dividends 
vas  granted  to  the  new  association  as  had  hten  (in  the  form  of  a  subsidy) 
for  the  "  Atlantic  "  Company. 

The  proposed  line,  3,043  miles  in  length,  between  Suez  and  Kurrachee, 
uas  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  portion,  from  Suez  to  Aden 
*i,3;8  N.M.),  with  intermediate  landings  at  Kosseir  and  Suakin,  was  laid 
in  1859,  The  different  sections  of  this  cable  broke  down  one  after  the 
other.  They  were  all  laid  very  taut,  the  slack  in  some  cases  being  of  less 
than  unit  valuet  This  though  ttie  bottom  was,  in  certain  parts,  extremely 
uneven ;  moreover,  the  type  of  cable  adopted  was  of  a  distinctly  fragile 
character  for  some  of  its  r<jugh  resting-places.  The  Suakin-Aden  section 
^'ii  first  repaired  in  i860 ;  but  another  interruption  occurred  a  few  days 
afteraards.  A  portion  of  the  cable  picked  up  was  found  to  be  covered  with 
Ms  and  marine  growths  J  which,  in  some  instances,  had  preserved  the 
iron  from  rust ;  in  many  other  cases  the  outer  sheathing  was  completely 
"om  through  by  the  rocks  on  which  the  cable  had  rested. 

The  second  portion  of  the  line,  from  Aden  to  Kurrachee  (1,685  miles), 
*'ith  intermediate  landings  at  Hallania  Island  and  at  Muscat,  was  laid 
•Iwing  the  year  i860,  at  certain  points  in  depths  of  2,000  fathoms,  the  slack 
"nrking  out  at  ai  per  cent,  over  the  entire  length.  Faults  developed  very 
quickly  in  all  three  sections;  and  the  company,  having  neither  specially 


Eventually  a  subsidy  was  granted,  which  cost  British  taxpayers  ^36,000  per  annum. 

By  the  agreement  of  this  undertaking,  the  surplus  cable  belonged  to  the  coniraciors  : 
""  *O0(ler  that  faults  soon  developed  which  it  was  impossible  lo  repair  :  In  some  places, 
"|"S  lo  the  tightness  and  high  speed  of  laying,  the  elongaiion  of  the  iron  wires  had 
"'Pp*^"  the  gutta-percha;  and,  in  others,  (he  sheathing  was  much  stretched  and 
token 

t  See  illustrations  at  foot  of  page  190.  These  figures  may  be  taken  also  as  repre- 
niitig  the  state  in  which  cables  are  very  generally  found  after  submergence  for  a 
■*nam  length  of  time  in  those  localities  which  are  pervaded  by  marine  growths  of 
^»nt«is  descriptions. 
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qualified  men,  nor  the  necessary  materials,  for  carrying  out  repairs,  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  line,  before  any  commercial  use  had  been  made 
of  it* 

The  cable  was  manufactured  and  laid  by  Messrs  Newall,  the  conductor 
being  a  strand  of  seven  copper  wires  equivalent  to  i8o  lbs.  per  N.M.  The 
insulation  consisted  of  two  layers  of  gutta-percha,  alternating  with  two 
coatings  of  Chatterton's  compound,t  a  substance  (of  high  insulating 
qualities')  more  plastic  than  gutta  itself,  and  intended  to  ensure  better 
adhcr^Mice  between  the  gutta  and  the  copper,  as  well  as  bet\veen  the  layers  of 
gutta  pcrcha  themselves.  The  total  weight  of  dielectric  was  represented  by 
212  lbs.  per  X.M. 

The  core  was  encased  in  tarred  hemp  and  eighteen  iron  sheathing  wires 
of  No.  1 6  gauge.  The  outer  sheathing  of  the  shore  end  was  composed  of 
nine  in>n  wires  of  No.  2  gauge.  The  working  speed — during  the  thirt>'  days* 
trial* — between  Aden  and  Hallania,  the  longest  section  (718  N.M.),  was 
five  words  |>er  minute.  Messrs  Gisbonie  and  Forde  were  the  engineers,§ 
and  Messrs  Siemens  and  Halske  the  electricians  of  this  enterprise,  il  Mr 
Wcnicr  Siemens  being  out  on  the  expedition.*^ 


*  'rhi>  WAS  a  most  unfortunate  line  in  ever\-  way.  Report  has  it  that  a  complete 
n^css»ii:r  was  ncxt^r  j»ot  through  the  entire  length,  but  only  through  each  section 
sc|Mr,noh\     It  uhiniatcly  tailovi  altogether. 

*  This  i^>m|H>unil  w.is  the  resuh  of  exhausti\*e  experiments  by  Mr  Willoughby  Smith. 
<.\vil  tar  naphtha  had  l>ctMi  prex  iously  used  for  adhering  the  successive  coats  of  gutta- 
jHMvha,  xxith  pieuulioial  ct^Vvts  owing  to  being  a  rapid  solxeni  of  that  material  This 
\>>«\jH"*und»  x\  hioh  has  Ihxmi  ahnost  inx-ariably  employed  in  all  successive  cables,  is  com- 
|vnm\1  o!  v^rnain  prx^jv^rtions  of  Suvkholm  tar.  resin,  and  gutta-percha. 

^  ^h^^  \\a>  the  tir>;  insiance  ot  a  stipulated  length  of  time  for  testing  the  cable  after 
>«SnuMgenvo,  ptv\KM:>  :o  :aking  i:  ox^er  from  the  contractors.  This  particular  period 
hax  lHH*n  ahuo>;  inx  avsaMy  aviherexi  to  U'^r  ail  subse>^i:eEt  submarine  telegraph  s)'stems, 
hn:  tunxadax^  the  tnuo  is  emp'v^xxvi  in  ai>p*\":r»s:  detiniie  eiectrical  tests  rather  than  in 

^    Vho\,  h^^woxoi.  t.v^k  no  jMrt  ^.r.  :>.c  oc<:gr.:ng,  ::vir.urActuring,  or  laxnng  of  the  caWc. 

A;^  ,V3;jxv:\u"'v.;   o\;>:<v.  TvM    mV':'5C  :">c  b*c:we^r4  >5es«rs  K.  S.  Newall  and  Co.  and 
\!ovv»^  Sv  .v.o/N  ,r.u;  H.i'vvOs  bx  \\>.:vh  :ho  *,a::fT  aotcvi  as  c;ec:rici.ms  and  as  consulting 

•     *    N-    •  ».    \  .      «\i.-       •*  '  >.   ..^-t,.  ;..^.     .w   .    ...^  ;*,-..".-*  '     ,!.*.»    \It-    P     C     \WKK*<  "Old 
'  *  '     .\.   %    s  .    jV»  ..,»,..,»>    .  K  v>-^ •  *»  ..<     . . .  >    ..I;^.? . «.w  ..4.,   >cc    .Ml     r  .    ^.     ••  eou  ^       -"*• 

»»  k\  «*.  -*.  ■•■ 
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Section  3. — Committee  of  Inquiry  on  the  Construction  of 

Submarine  Telegraph  .  Cables. 

Aroused  by  the  successive  failures  of  the  "  Atlantic  "  Company  and  the 
Red  Sea  and  India"  Company — the  joint  losses  of  which  amounted  to  more 
ban  a  million  sterling,  and  to  the  latter  of  which  a  continuous  Treasury 
[uarantee  had  been  given — the  Government,  in  1859,  before  undertaking 
urther  re^KmstbiUty,  resolved  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  entire  question 
)f  submarine  telq^raphy.  A  Joint-Committee  of  eight  members  was 
ippointed,  hialf  of  whom  were  nominated  by  the  Board  of  Trad^  and  the 
remainder  by  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company.  The  representatives  of 
:he  Board  of  Trade  were  Robert  Stephenson,  Douglas  Galton,  Charles 
IVheatstone,  William  Fairbaim,*  and  George  Bidder ;  and  on  behalf  of  the 
'  Atiantic  ~  Company,  Edwin  Clark,  Cromwell  F.  Varley,  Latimer  Clark, 
uid  Geoi^e  Saward^f  Mr  Stephenson  died  soon  after  the  Committee 
xxnmenced  its  work.  Besides  the  question  of  construction,  they  were 
fistnicted  to  discuss  the  best  methods  of  "laying  and  maintaining  sub* 
iiarine  telegraph  cables."  } 

This  Committee,  with  Captain  Galton,  R.E.,§  in  the  chair,  representing 
he  Government,  devoted  twenty-two  sittings,  from  the  ist  of  December 
1859  to  the  4th  of  September  i860,  to  questioning  engineers,  electricians, 
)rofessors,  physicists,  seamen,  and  manufacturers,  who  had  taken  part 
n  the  various  branches  of  submarine  work,  and  whose  knowledge  or 
experience  might  throw  light  on  the  subject.  Investigations  were 
nstituted  concerning  the  structure  of  all  cables  previously  made  or  in 
:ourse  of  manufacture,  and  the  quality  of  the  different  materials  used, 
is  to  special  points  arising  during  manufacture  and  laying,  on  the 
routes  taken,  electrical  testing,  and  on  sending  and  receiving  instru- 
inents,  speed  of  signalling,  etc.  etc.  Experiments  were  also  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  to  ascertain  (i)  the  effects  of 
temperature  and  pressure  on  the  insulating  substances  employed  ;  (2)  the 
elongation  and  breaking  strain  of  copper  wires ;  of  iron,  steel,  and  tarred 


"  President  of  the  British  Association  for  that  year,  and  afterwards  Sir  William 
fairbaim,  F.R.S. 

^  The  Right  Hon.  J.  Stuart-Wortley  was  also  a  member  of  the  Commission  origi- 
nally, but,  owing  to  illness,  only  attended  the  two  first  meetings. 

t  In  forming  this  Committee,  regard  was  paid  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  unsuitable 
|o  have  any  engineer  or  electrician  thereon  who  had  taken  a  leading  part,  practically, 
*"  the  various  larger  undertakings  which  had  already  taken  place,  especially  as  their 
evidence  would  be  of  special  value,  and  should  be  reviewed  impartially  by  others,  rather 
^^n  by  themselves. 

^  Then  of  the  War  Office,  and  now  Sir  Douglas  Galton,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 
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hemp,  separately  and  combined.  Eminent  scientists  and  engineers,  in- 
cluding Professor  Wheatstonc,  Professor  William  Thomson,  Sir  Charles 
Bright,  Mr  R.  S.  Xewall,  Mr  R.  A.  Glass,  Mr  Wildman  VVhitehouse,  Mr 
Samuel  Canning,  Mr  C.  W.  Siemens,  Mr  Willoughby  Smith,  Mr  C.  F. 
Varley,  Mr  F.  C.  Webb,  and  Mr  Latimer  Clark,*  made  known  to  the 
Committee  the  science  and  practice  of  cable  making  and  laying ;  the 
results  of  their  investigations  on  the  electrical  properties  of  copper,  pure 
and  alloyed,  and  of  gutta-percha ;  the  permeability  by  water  of  the 
various  insulating  substances,  and  the  chemical  reasons  for  their  change 
of  condition ;  the  electrical  phenomena  connected  with  charging  and  dis- 
charging conductors  ;  the  inductive  action  to  which  a  cable  is  subjected  ; 
methods  of  testing  conductors  and  of  locating  faults,  as  well  as  con- 
cerning other  important  points.t 

The  report  of  the  Committee — condensing  more  such  information  in  a 
given  space  than  can  be  found  elsewhere — was  received  in  April  i86i. 
It  stated  finally,  in  general  terms,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee, 
based  on  the  evidence  adduced,  the  failures  of  the  submarine  cables  sub- 
mitted for  investigation  were  due  to  causes  which  might  have  beea 
avoided  had  the  conditions  been  sufficiently  understood  beforehand- 
Further,  the  Committee  expressed  their  conviction  that  submarine  tele- 
graphy might  be  as  sure  and  remunerative  in  the  future  as  it  had  been 
speculative  in  the  past,  provided  that  the  specification,  manufacture,  laying, 
and  maintenance  of  the  cable  were  proceeded  with  on  the  lines  laid  down 
in  their  report. 

Events  have  entirely  realised  their  presages,  and  the  fundamental 
principles  indicated  by  the  Committee  still  hold  good  in  submarine 
telegraphy. 


*  This  gentleman  supplemented  his  evidence  in  chief  by  a  report  on  the  electrical 
phenomena  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  submarine  telegraphy.  This  (along  with 
other  reports  from  other  experts)  forms  one  of  the  appendices  of  the  Bluebook,  and  was 
evidently  the  result  of  much  work  and  experiment.  As  in  the  case  of  Faraday's 
*'  Researches,"  it  may  be  said  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  much  that  has  been  written 
since  by  way  of  enlightenment  on  the  conditions  met  with  in  electric  telegraphy, 
submarine  and  otherwise,  and  has  no  doubt  led  to  further  discovery.  The  principles 
which  Mr  Clark  here  enunciated  are,  to  a  great  extent,  clearly  set  forth  in  that  now  almost 
classic  treatise  on  "Electrical  Measurement"  (E.  and  V.  N.  Spon),  which  he  produced 
in  1867. 

+  Messrs  (jisborne  and  Forde,  associated  with  Mr  C.  \V.  Siemens,  sent  in  some 
extremely  valuable  tables,  which  were  the  result  of  exhaustive  experiments  on  the  break- 
ing strains  of  the  various  materials  composing  different  classes  of  iron- sheathed  cables. 
These  cx|)criir.ents  had  for  their  object  the  determination  of  the  relative  strength,  etc, 
of  different  forms  of  outer  covering  for  submarine  telegraphs,  and  were,  in  fact,  conducted 
with  a  view  to  arriving  at  the  best  form.  Mr  H.  C.  Forde's  evidence  in  this  connection 
was  especially  to  the  point,  as  was  also  that  of  Mr  Siemens. 
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This  finding  of  the  Committee  was  published  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  also  the  reports  of  the  meetings  and  descriptions  of  the  experiments, 
together  with  papers  and  drawings  sent  in  by  the  experts  who  were 
consulted,  the  whole  being  included  in  the  form  of  a  Parliamentary 
Bluebook,  a  memorial  of  honour  to  the  Committee,  whose  work  will  ever 
be  considered  a  model  of  scientific  investigation.* 


Section  4.— The  Formulation  of  Electrical  Standards 

AND  Units. 

In  this  same  year  (1861)  a  very  important  paper  was  given  by  Sir 
Charles  Bright  and  Mr  Latimer  Clark,  on  electrical  units  and  measure- 
ments, to  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Upon 
this  being  read,  Professor  William  Thomson  obtained  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  with  the  object  of  determining  a  i-ational  system  of  electrical 
units,  and  to  construct  an  equivalent  standard  of  measurement.  The 
members  were — ^Professors  Williamson,  Wheatstone,  Thomson,  Miller,. 
Clerk  Maxwdl,  and  G.  C.  Foster,  who  were  joined  by  Sir  Charles  Bright, 
Dr  J.  P.  Joule,  Dr  A.  Matthiessen,.  Messrs  Balfour  Stewart,  David  Forbes,. 
C  W.  Siemens,  C.  F.  Varley,  Latimer  Clark,  Charles  Hockin,  and  Fleeming 

Jenkiaf 

The  work  of  this  committee  lasted  eight  years,  and  was  not  entirely 
finished  until  the  close  of  the  year  1869.  As  the  result  of  its  labours,  we 
have  the  system  of  electro-magnetic  absolute  units,  from  which  are  derived 
the  ohm,  ampere,  farad,  volt,  and  coulomb,  being  a  system  of  nomen- 
clature suggested  by  Messrs  Bright  and  Clark  in  their  paper  of  1861.  This 
system  was  confirmed  by  an  Internationail  Congress,  in  1881,  at  which 
every  civilised  nation  was  represented.  The  creation  of  these  standards 
h^  substituted  perfectly  definite  and  identical  quantities  for  the  many 
arbitrary  units  formerly  in  general  use  among  electricians,  has  introduced 
precise  definitions  in  all  questions  of  electrical  measurements,  and  has, 
indeed,  rendered  immense  service  both  to  the  electrical  industr}^  and  to 
science  generally. 


*  Referring  to  this  Bluebook,  Sir  Charles  Bright,  in  his  Presidential  Address  (of  1887) 
to  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  remarked : — "  I  consider  it  to  be  the  most  valuable 
collection  of  facts,  warnings,  and  evidence  which  has  ever  been  compiled  concerning 
submarine  cables,  and  that  no  telegraph  engineer  or  electrician  should  be  without  it,  or  a 
study  of  it.  It  is  like  the  boards  on  ice  marked  '  Dangerous '  as  a  caution  to  skaters, 
^c  succinct  report  of  the  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  which  is,  of  course, 
°^^  on  the  evidence  obtained,  should  especially  commend  itself." 

^  See  "  Reports  of  Electrical  Standards."     Edited  by  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.S. 
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Section  5.— Other  Enterprises  of  the  I'eriom. 

Malta  to  Alexandria  Line.— This  cable  was  manufactured  in  1859,  on 
the  specification  of  Sir  Charles  Bright,  supplied,  together  with  a  report," 
to  the  British  Government,  who  then  intended  it  to  be  laid  betiveen 
Falmouth  and  Gibraltar,  where  depths  of  2,500  fathoms  are  to  be  met 
with.  Subsequently  it  was  decided  to  put  it  down  between  Rangoon 
and  Singapore,  in  depths  not  exceeding  100  fathoms  ;  but  the  war  with 
China  having  come  to  an  end  before  the  cable  was  ready,  its  destina- 
tion changed  a  third  time,  and  it  finally  came  into  use  as  a  means  of 
communication  with  Egypt,  one  of  the  stages  on  the  road  to  India.  The 
core,  calculated  to  transmit  at  least  five  words  per  minute  through  a 
i,200-mile  circuit,  was  composed  of  seven  copper  wires  stranded  together, 
weighing  400  lbs.  per  N.M.,  covered  with  three  coatings  of  gutta-percha, 
also  weighing  400  lbs.t  per  N.M.,  including  Chatterton's  compound  between 


Flu.  27.  —  Malla-Ale):amlria  Main  Cabli'. 


Longitudinal  View  of  .Shore  End. 


the  layers.  As  only  the  core  was  finished  when  the  destination  of  the 
cable  was  first  changed,  the  heavy  covered  steel  wires,  with  which  it  was 
to  be  sheathed,  were  replaced  by  eighteen  iron  wires  of  No.  11  gauge. 
The  cable  (Figs.  27.  28)  thus  weighed  2  tons  per  N.M. 

Special   care  had   been  given  to  the  manufacture  of  this  line.*    The 


■*  This  resulted  from  Mr  Robert  Stephenson  and  Sir  C.  Bright  being  consulted  by  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  (the  late  Sir  Staiford  Northcoie,  Bart.,  M.I'.,  afterwards 
Lord  Iddesleigh)  on  the  stibject,  who  eventually  requested  the  latter  to  send  in  a  detaileii 
report,  estimate,  and  specification  to  the  Treasury,  See  Parltamentarj'  Bluebook  r 
speelinK  "The  Establishment  of  Telegraphic  Communication  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
with  India,"  1859. 

f  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  conductor  lUI^ 
insulator  were  actually  speciiied  in  weights  (instead  of  merely  in  gauges)  as  a  check  o 
the  qualities  of  materials  employed. 

;  For  full  paniculars  sec  "The  Malla-Alexandria  Telegraph  Cable,"  by  Henij 
Charles  Forde.  M.lnst.C.E.,  Afinu/es  of  Proceedings  nfihe  InslHulinii  of  Civil  EngiiuerM, 
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Government  placed  the  contract  for  laying  in  the  same  hands  as  its 
manufacture  had  originally  been  entrusted  to,  namely,  with  Messrs  Glass, 
Elliot,  and  Co.*  Mr  H.  C.  Forde,  M.InstC.E.,  was  the  engineer,t  and 
Messrs  Siemens,  Halske,  and  Co.  were  the  electricians  connected  with. 
the  enterfmse.  This  firm  devised  a  rational  method  of  testing  during 
manufacture  and  laying.  |  They  constructed  for  the  purpose  extremely 
delicate  instruments,  and  finally  brought  out  a  standard  of  resistance — the 
column  of  mercury  unit — ^which  came  into  general  use  among  electricians 
until  the  actual  appearance  of  the  British  Association's  new  unit,  the 
"ohm."  The  coils  of  core  were  tested  after  twenty-four  immersions  in 
water  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  24**  C.  (75"  F.),  and  were  furUier 
submitted  to  alternate  vacuum  and  pressure  trials  (the  air  being  exhausted 
from  the  tank  before  the  water  was  turned  in§)  so  as  to  bring  to  light  any 
air-bubbles  in  the  dielectric.  The  s^plicadon  of  a  pressure  test  came 
about  thus-wise :  One  day  the  gutta-percha  was  accidentally  pierced,  and 
it  was  then  noticed  that  the  water  under  pressure  had  forced  a  passage 
along  the  conductor  between  it  and  the  insulation. 

It  wa&  in  the  first  instance  to  remedy  this  that  Mr  Willoughby 
Smith  proposed  to  coat  the  central  wire  of  the  copper  conductor  with 
what  is  now  generally  known  as  Chatterton*s  compound, ||  before  laying 
up  the  strand,  so  as  "to  fill  up   all   interstices,  and   thus,  therefore,  to 


*  Mr  Samuel  Canning  and  Mr  Henry  Clifford  acted  in  an  engineering  capacity  for 
the  contractors,  and  Mr  C.  V.  de  Sauty  as  their  electrician,  Mr  Whitehouse  being  in  a 
consulting  position. 

+  Messrs  Gisborne  and  Forde  were  the  engineers  for  this  work;  but  Mr  Lionel 
Gisborae  died  before  the  expedition  took  place,  leaving  Mr  Forde  to  act  alone  in  the 
position  of  engineer,  with  control  of  the  expedition.  Quite  recently  we  have  also  had 
occasion  to  deplore  the  lattePs  death. 

I  See  "  The  Electrical  Tests  Employed  during  the  Construction  of  the  Malta- 
Alexandria  Telegraph,'*  by  Charles  William  Siemens,  Mtns.  Inst.  C.E.,  vol.  xxi. 

S  The  water  pressure  employed  was  equivalent  to  600  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  was 
applied  by  apparatus  specially  designed  by  Mr  W.  Reid.  This  consisted  of  a  large  iron 
cylinder,  from  which  the  air  was  first  exhausted  by  means  of  an  air  pump.  The  cylinder 
"^^  then  filled  with  water,  and  a  hydraulic  press  put  in  action  capable  of  producing  the 
^bove  pressure.  After  some  hours  the  air-bubbles,  if  any  existed,  pierced  minute  holes 
in  the  gutta-j>ercha  ;  these  immediately  enlarged  under  the  effect  of  the  negative  current 
*hich  then  became  discernible  on  the  galvanometer. 

II  This  compound  (fully  described  in  Part  II.),  though  always  referred  to  as 
^batterton's  compound,  appears  in  reality  to  have  originally  emanated  from  the  late  Mr 
Willoughby  Smith  in  1858— Patent  No.  1,811  of  that  year,  "for  insulating  electric  tele- 
Kraph  wires."  The  late  Mr  John  Chatterton  (at  one  time  manager  of  the  Gutta-percha 
Company's  works,  in  succession  to  Mr  Statham)  took  out  a  patent  in  the  following  year 
'^^  'a  method  of  applying  Willoughby  Smith's  or  other  compounds  for  similar  purposes." 
^0  doubt  this  was  to  place  the  special  application  of  the  patent  on  a  firmer  footing,  these 
^*o  gentlemen  working  together  in  the  same  interests.  The  manner  in  which  this  slight 
"^'snomer  has  occurred  is  only  a  repetition  of  many  other  such  instances. 
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avoid    the    occurrence   of  air-bubbles,  with    the   consequent    presence   of 
minute   holes    in   the   insulation    when    under    the    pressure    of  the   sea. 
The  core  was  made  by  the  Gutta-jxircha  Company,  and  the  serving  and 
sheathing  by  Messrs  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co.     As  made,  the  cable  was  coiled 
in    brick    and    cement   tanks,   and    covered   with    water.      Un  fort  una  teh', 
however,  the  foundations  j;ave  wa}'.     This  defect  in   the  construction  of 
the  tanks  prevented  the  cable  being  always  entirely  covered  with  water. 
after  manufacture.     It  was,  in  fact,  exposed  to  alternations  of  wet  and  dry 
conditions,  which  would  especially  favour  the  rapid  oxidation  of  the  iron 
sheathing  wires.*     Heat  was  evolved  from  the  enormous  mass  of  metal, 
confined  in  a  comparatively  small  space,  and  the  temperature  rose  to  85°  F. 
Water    had   to  be  continuously  poured  on  the   cable,   and    pumped  out 
again.     After  the  seriousness   of  spontaneous  combustion  had   been  thus 
experienced,  iron  tanks  were  ultimately  fitted  to  the  laying  vessels.t    This 
cable  was  successfully  laid  during  the  year  1 861,  by  Mr  Canning,  assisted 
by  Mr  Clifford,  acting  for  Messrs  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co.,  in  three  sections, 
/.t\,  Malta-Tripoli,  Tripoli-Henghazi,  Benghazi-Alexandria,  the  total  length 
being  1,331  miles.     Notwithstanding  the  dimensions  of  the  core  adopted 
through   each   section    .separately,   the    working    speed,   with   the    Morse 
system,*  was  up  to  ten  words    per   minute  at  the  outside,  and  with  the 
entire  length  in  circuit,  only  three  (five-letter)  words  could  be  obtained.§ 
On  all  three  sections  frequent  interruptions  occurred,  !  but  the  depth  where 
the}'  occurred  being  always  under  100  fathoms*!  repairs  were  always  easily 
iiccomplished.     The  above  cable  proved  a  perfect  and  permanent  success. 


*  No  doubt  this  trouble  was  largely  due  to  the  iron  wires  having  no  outer  covering, 
the  result  being  that  they  were  liable  to  be  entirely  exposed  to  the  air,  and  when  wci 
under  such  conditions  would  rapidly  oxidise.  The  hemp  (or  jute)  and  asphalte  casing 
introduced  later  on  by  Messrs  Bright  and  Clark  met  this  difficulty  to  a  great  extent. 

t  This  example  was  subsequently  followed  at  all  the /ac/oriesy  as  well  as  on  other  ships. 

J  The  instrument  used  was  an  improved  form  of  Morse  recorder,  with  polarised  relay, 
tlue  to  Messrs  Siemens  and  Halskc.  A  system  of  automatic  translation  was  also  appli^ 
at  the  intermediate  stations. 

Ji  It  shi^uld  be  staled,  however,  that  it  was  never  intended  to  work  this  line  right 
ihr(uii;li.  'Hn>u^di  the  Thomson  mirror  instrument  was  available,  clerks  to  work  it 
otncienily  were  scarce  at  that  time.  Moreover,  the  absence  of  record  was  regarded  in 
those  day>  as  a  serious  objection  to  the  latter  system. 

riii>  cable  was  re])laccd  in  1868  by  a  direct  line  from  Malta  to  Alexandria. 
Sir  <.'haiU>  l>ri.-hi,  M.T.,  acted  both  as  engineer  and  electrician.  Mr  Samuel  Canning 
an«i  Mr  Wilhuii^hby  Smith  represented  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Company   ilu-  v«>niraciors  in  an  engineering  and  electrical  capacity  respectively. 

•    i»\\ini;  to  iliis  cable  ha\ini:  been  made  originally  for  essentially  shallow  water, 

>pecial  I  are  h.ul  to  lie  taken  to  lay  it  quite  close  to  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  adhering, 

n  tail,  :i«  the  100  tatlioin  line  quite  irrespective  of  the  extra  length  entailed  thereby. 

riu-  a\e:.\.:e  ^lepih  lor  ihr  tuo  x-ttions  alonj;  the  coast  was  some  50  fathoms  or  so,  and 

ottii.i:  Seiutrn  Malta  and  Tripoli  some  200,  with  a  maximum  of  420  fathoms. 
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The  firsjt  wse  of  resistance  coils  for  testing  submarine  cables  was  with 
this  undertaking.  They  had  been  employed  before  for  testing  subterranean 
wires*— first  of  all  by  the  patentees  (for  detecting  faults)  in  November  1851. 

The  Baksaric  Islands  Cables  f  {Barcelona-Minorca^  Majorca- Ivica^  ana 
San  Antonio,  Spain). — For  a  number  of,  years  from  1855,  as  will  be 
gathered  firom  this  history,  the  deep  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  had 
proved  a  scnrt  of  ifte  noir  to  cable-layers,  commencing  with  Mr  Brett's 
unsucoessful  efforts  between  Sardinia  and  Bona  in  Algeria ;  continued  by 
three  failures  in  1858  and  1859  to  connect  Candia  with  Alexandria; 
followed  by  two  successive  mishaps  in  i860  and  1 861  to  lay  a  cable  between 
Algiers  and  Toulon;  and  culminating  in  the  untoward  essays,  thrice 
rq)eated,  to  lay  a  short  cable  of  1 1 3  miles  between  Oran  and  Cartagena 
in  1864. 

In  i860,  however,  Sir  Charles  Bright  broke  the  spell  for  a  time,  by 
laying,  with  succe^,  an  important  series  of  four  cables  for  the  Spanish 
Government  J — ^viz.,  between  Barcelona  and  Port  Mahon,  Minorca,  180 
miles;  Minorca  to  Majorca,  35  miles;  Majorca  to  Ivica,  74  miles;  and 
Ivica  to  San  Antonio,  Spain,  76  miles — in  all  365  nauts. 

These  cables  were  submerged  in  great  depths,  that  between  Barcelona 
and  Port  Mahon  being  in  1400  fathoms. 

They  were  man&factured  by  Mr  W.  T.  Henley.  The  sections  between 
the  three  islands  contained  two  conductors  each,  protected  by  eighteen 
outer  wires,  and  weighed  i  ton  18  cwt.  to  the  N.M.  ;  and  the  two  to  the 
niainland  were  single  wire  cables,  cased  with  sixteen  wires,  and  weighing 
a  ton  and  a  quarter  per  N.M. 

This  work  was  carried  out  with  great  expedition.  On  the  29th  August 
1B60,  Sir  C.  Bright  laid  the  Minorca  to  Majorca  section,  completing  the 
shore  end  and  connections  next  day.  The  31st  saw  the  shore  end  and 
connections  made  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  island  ;  and  the  following  day 
the  cable  was  laid  between  Majorca  and  Ivica,  the  landing  portion  being 
carried  out  on  the  2nd  September.  Rough  weather  delayed  operations  for 
two  days;  but  on  the  5th,  Ivica  island  was  put  into  telegraphic  communi- 

*  See  specification  of  patent  granted  to  C.  T.  and  E.  B.  Bright,  No.  14,331  of  1852. 

The  part  referring  to  this  mode  of  testing  with  known  resistances  is  published  in  the 

Submarine  Telegraph  Committee's  Evidence,"  p.  53,  with  drawings  ;  also  the  **  Museum 

of  Science  and  Arts,''  1854,  and  "  The  Electric  Telegraph,"  by  Lardner  and  Bright,  p.  76, 

«lit.  1867. 

+  From  "The  Life-Story  of  Sir  Charles  Tilston  Bright,  C.E.,  M.P.,"  by  Edward 
lirailsford  Bright,  C.E.,  and  Charles  Bright,  C.E.,  F.R.S.E.  (Archibald  Constable  and 
Co.,  London). 

i  These  cables  were  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  up  Spain  with  her  island  possessions 
—the  Balearic  group — from  Barcelona  to  San  Antonio  at  different  parts  of  the  mainland. 
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cation  with  the  Spanish  mainland  at  Javea  Bay,  alongside  Cape  San 
Antonio.  The  remaining  section  to  be  laid  was  that  between  Barce- 
lona and  Minorca,  a  distance  of  about  150  N.M.  This  gave  some  trouble, 
owing  to  broken  wires  in  deep  water,  but  was  before  long  successfully 
carried  out. 

Toulon  to  Algiers  and  Algiers  to  Port  Vendres  Cable.— As  the 

first  concession,  granted  by  the  h>ench  Government  in   1859,  to  establish 
a  direct  cable  between  France  and  Algeria,  remained  in  abeyance  for  want 
of  funds,  Messrs  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co.,  in  i860,  engaged  to  undertake  the 
work,  which   was   to   be  completed  by  the   31st   August  of    the    same 
year.      The  cable — manufactured  about  the  same  time  as   the  one  laid 
between    Falmouth    and    Gibraltar,   and    under    similar    conditions — was 
composed  as  follows: — i.  A  strand  of  seven  copper  wires,  weighing  107 
lbs.   per    N.M.  ;   2.    Four  coverings   of  gutta-percha,   laid  on   alternately 
with   four  coatings  of  Chatterton's   compound,   the   insulation  weighing 
197  lbs.  per  N.M.,  being,  in  fact,  covered  to  a  diameter  of  No.  o  B.W.G. ; 
3.  A  serving  of  tarred  yarn  ;  4.  An  outer  sheathing  of  ten  iron  wires,  of 
No.    14   B.W.G.   in   diameter,   each  one  separately  covered   with  tarred 
yarn   to   prevent  corrosion.*     The  cable  weighed  2  tons  per   N.M.,  and 
the  breaking  strain    was   6  tons.      For   the   shallow-water  portions,  the 
sheathing  was  composed  of  eighteen  bare  iron  wires  close  together,  and  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  give  the  cable  a  weight  of  2  tons  10  cwt.  per  N.M.,  for 
depths  between  1 10  and  44  fathoms.     It  is  needlesss  to  say  the  shore  end 
was  much  heavier.     The  core,  during  manufacture,  was  tested  under  water 
at  a  uniform  temperature  of  75°  F. 

The  cable  was  shipped  on  board  the  **  William  Cory,"t  which  arrived  at 
Algiers  on  the  9th  of  September  i860.  The  landing-places  chosen  were 
Salpetricre  Bay  near  Algiers,  and  Sablettes  Bight  in  the  neighbourhood  oi 
Toulon.  The  cable  would  also  cross  the  shallower  depths  off  the  island  of 
Minorca,  which  is  almost  in  a  direct  line  between  these  two  points. 

Starting  from  the  African  coast,  the  laying  at  first  proceeded  smoothl^f 
but  the  next  day  a  kink  was  paid  out,  and  loss  of  communication  with  the 


*  This  arrangement  of  enveloping  each  iron  wire  in  a  separate  protective  serving, 
such  as  tended  to  advantageously  reduce  the  specific  gravity  for  recovery  purposes,  had 
already  been  covered  in  a  patent  (No.  2950  of  1856),  taken  out  by  Messrs  John  and  Edwin 
Wright.  This  patent  was  really  intended  merely  for  ordinary  ropes,  the  novelty 
consisting  in  the  introduction  of  iron  with  a  view  to  extra  strength.  The  above  species 
of  cable  was  afterwards  adopted  for  the  Atlantic  cables  of  1865,  1866,  and  1869,  as  well 
as  in  a  few  subsccjuent  lines,  since  which  it  has  been  entirely  abandoned,  being  found  to 
involve  decay  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  where  each  wire  abuts  immediately  against 
its  neighbour. 

+  Commonly  known  in  those  days  as  the  "  Dirty  Hilly." 
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shore  speedily  ensued.  Although  the  depth  was  on  the  averc^e  between 
1,300  and  1^00  fathoms,  about  three  miles  of  cable  were  successfully 
ptdeed  i^i»aiid  the  d^ectjve  portion  cut  out*  The  operation  of  layk^  was 
then  carried  out  without  incident  till — when  about  45  miles  from  Cape 
Sici^,  owing  to  rough  weather — the  cable  parted  in  1,300  fathoms,  a  depth 
such  as  under  existing  circumstances  left  no  hope  of  recovery. 

The  Balearic  Islands  having,  as  already  described,  been  joined  up  to 
Spain  by  two  submarine  lines,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  to  obtain 
communication  with  Algeria  by  landing  the  cable  at  Minorca.  It  was 
grappled  in  a  depth  of  70  fathoms,  and  both  the  ends  taken  ashore  near 
Hahon,  using  a  deep-sea  type  of  cable  for  this  purpose,  to  be  replaced  in  a 
few  months'  time.  In  this  way  messages  were  exchanged  with  Algeria 
'm  Barcelona  and  Mahon,  whilst  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  direct  line. 

The  **  WilHam  Cory  "  returned  to  Toulon  with  a  new  stock  of  cable,  on 
the  14th  September  i860,  and  started  from  Sablettes  to  lay  the  Toulon- 
Hahon  section,  which  was  to  be  joined  up  wifh  the  Algiers  cable  off 
Minorca.  'Unfortunately,  when  about  90  miles  from  the  land,  she  was 
nm  into  by  the  "  Gomer,**  a  French  Government  vessel,  acting  as  escort. 
The  cable  had  to  be  cut  and  buoyed,  and  the  injured  vessel  put  into  Toulon 
for  repairs. 

The  "William  Cory"  was  not  ready  to  resume  work  till  13th  January 
1861.  The  buoy  was  easily  found,  and  the  rope  picked  up,  but  the  chain 
parted  on  the  drum,  and  the  cable  sank  to  the  bottom  again.  As  grappling 
seemed  impracticable  in  1,200  or  1,300  fathoms,  the  enterprise,  as  already 
stated,  was  abandoned. 

The  '*  Brunswick,"  another  ship  belonging  to  the  same  company,  which 
had  come  to  lay  a  cable  between  Toulon  and  Corsica,  was  ordered  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  the  two  sections  now  lying  useless  between  Port 
Mahon  and  Toulon.  She  was  only  able  to  pick  up  eight  miles  from 
Sablettes,  and  twenty  miles  out  from  Mahon,  the  cable  on  both  occasions 
breaking  in  deep  water. 

A  new  contract  was  entered  into  with  Messrs  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co.,  for 
<:ompleting  the  direct  line,  to  which  the  French  Government  attached  much 
importance.  This  time  Port  Vendres  was  settled  on  as  the  starting-point, 
which,  being  nearer  to  Minorca  than  Toulon,  permitted  of  a  route  being 
taken  in  somewhat  shallower  water.  The  work,  commenced  by  the 
"Brunswick"  on  the  31st  August  i86t,  was  entirely  finished  by  the  19th  of 


•^t  this  time,  and  during  the  subsequent  expedition,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Samuel) 
banning  was  acting  as  engineer-in-chief  to  Messrs  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co. 
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the  following  September.  A  fault  which  declared  itself  during  the  laying 
necessitated  about  fifteen  miles  of  cable  being  picked  up ;  other  faults 
appeared,  but  the  sole  condition  exacted  before  taking  over  the  cable  being 
that  a  twenty-word  message  should  be  sent  both  ways  after  fifteen  days 
interval  from  laying,  they  were  allowed  to  pass. 

The  length  of  cable  laid  between  Port  Vendres  and  Minorca  was  22t 
miles,  and  that  of  the  cable  laid  the  year  before  between  Minorca  and 
Algiers  230  mites.  Signals  were  sent  through  the  whole  length  with  the 
help  of  Siemens'  polarised  relay,  setting  into  action  a  local  battery  foi 
influencing  the  Morse  recording  coils.  The  working  speed  was  eight  word; 
per  minute,  and  on  "trials"  thirteen  words.  This  cable  broke  down,  between 
Minorca  and  .A.lgiers,  on  the  2Sth  of  September  1862,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
violent  storm.  A  few  attempts  with  insufficient  appliances  were  made  tc 
rai.se  it,  but  were  soon  given  up. 

Cable  from   Oran   to  Cartagena. — Nothing  daunted  by  the    failurfS 

of  the  cables  to  Corsica  and  Algeria,  the    ?"rench  Government    j>ersistec 


in  the  idea  of  telegraphically  connecting,  by  a  submarine  line,  their  greal 
African  colony  with  the  mother  country.  In  order  to  lessen  the  expense. 
the  advantage  of  direct  and  independent  communication  was  given  up, 
and  it  was  decided  to  land  the  cable  on  the  southern  coast  of  Spain.  Aftei 
soundings  had  been  taken  during  July  1 S63,  Oran  in  Algeria,  and  Cartagena 
in  Spain,  were  chosen  as  the  terminal  points  of  the  new  cable,  the  distance 
between  them  being  only  about  113  N.M.  Outwards  from  both  shores 
the  depths  increased  rapidly  to  about  1,000  fathoms,  after  which  the 
soundings  kept  tolerablj'  regular,  the  greatest  depth  met  with  on  the 
proposed  track  being  about  1,400  fathoms.  At  this  depth  there  was 
found  to  be  an  excellent  bottom  of  soft  ooze.  The  French  Government 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Messrs  Siemens  and  Halske  to  manufacture" 
and  lay  between  the  places  mentioned  a  cable  of  a  type  made  and  ex- 
hibited by  them  in  London  in  1S62,  The  core  (Fig.  29)  was  a  strand 
of  three  copper  wires,  No,   16  gauge,  covered  with  two   layers  of  gut? 
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percha  to  No.  2  gauge.  The  deep-sea  portion  of  this  cable  was  constituted 
by  the  core  being  surrounded  with  two  coverings  of  stout  hemp  line 
vound  in  opposite  directions,  with  a  very  long  lay,  almost  parallel  to 
the  uis  of  the  cable ;  round  the  whole,  flexible  strips  of  copper  were  laid, 
the  spirals  of  which  overlapped  like  the  scales  of  a  fish.  For  this  metal 
taping,  copper  containing  phosphorus  was  ueed,  which  has  the  advantage 
of  not  being  prejudicially  attacked  by  sea-water.  The  total  diameter  of 
[he  cable  was  only  0.43,  For  the  shallow-water  portions,  the  hempen 
covering  was  increased  in  thickness,  so  as  to  bring  the  diameter  up  to 
i  little  over  half  an  inch.  In  the  case  of  the  shore  ends,  the  copper 
ribbon  was  replaced  by  the  ordinary  iron  wire  sheathing. 

It  should    be   mentioned  here   that  (although    Messrs    Siemens   were 
probably  unaware  of  Jt  at  the  time)  this  method  of  protecting  submarine 


i.  30.— Paying -out  Apparatus  foi  O  rati -Cartagena  Cable,  1S64. 


cables  by  wrapping  them  spirally  with  overlapping  strips  or  ribands  of  metal 
*as  invented  and  patented  by  Messrs  E,  B.  and  C.  T.  Bright  eleven  years 
before— No.  14,331,  21st  October  1852— with  full  descriptions  and  draw- 
ing, coupled  with  a  claim  for  the  use  of  such  spiral  overlapping  metallic 
ribands,  and  further  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  washer  to  give 
llexibility* 


This  fact  was  referred  to  subsequently  al  page  282  of  M,  WiinschendortTs  "  Trait^ 
"T^ligraphie  Sous-Marine,"  on  which  this  work  is  partly  based.  M.  Wiinschendorff 
S»v(  credit  to  the  Messrs  Bright  as  the  actual  inventors  of  this  system,  which  has  been, 
'^  is,  so  extensively  used,  though  Messrs  Siemens  were  the  first  lo  apply  it,  in  the 
sbove  case,  as  the  sole  protective  armour,  forming,  with  the  hemp  bedding,  a  light 
™i«  for  deep-water  recovery  purposes. 

liinay  also  be  mentioned  that  subsequently  Mr  Henry  Clifford  adapted  a  form  of 
"'^  ritand  (or  tape)  outside  the  core  of  cables  to  the  special  purpose  of  protecting  the 
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The  cable  was  shipped  on  board  the  "  Dix-D^cembre "  *  a  small 
steamship,  bought  by  the  French  Government  the  year  before,  and 
fitted  up  in  England  for  submarine  cable  work.  Her  deck  machinery 
(Fig.  30)  consisted  of  a  large  drum  A  keyed  on  to  a  shaft  which  also 
carried  two  brake  wheels  B  ;  each  of  these  wheels  was  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  wooden  blocks,  kept  in  place  by  encircling  bands  of  iron,  which 
could  be  tightened  or  eased  up  by  hand  with  a  double-threaded  screw  C 
These  bands  were  supported  below  by  an  arm  pivoted  at  one  end  to  a 
strong  block,  and  hung  at  the  top  by  a  powerful  spring  E  which  could  be 
made  to  lift  the  blocks  off  the  drum,  allowing  it  to  revolve  freely  when 
the  brake  straps  were  slackened. 

Forward  by  the  drum  was  the  V-wheel  F,  surmounted  by  a  jockey 
wheel  which  was  loaded  with  a  detachable  weight  H.  The  cable 
coming  out  of  the  tanks  in  the  fore  part  bf  the  vessel  was  guided,  where 
necessary,   by   sheaves  and    rollers,   and    passed    through   the   space  left 


f 


w 


KiG.  31. — Salter's  Balance  Dynamometer. 

between  the  V-wheel  and  the  jockey ;  the  weighted  jockey  wheel  acted  as 
a  brake,  and  straightened  out  the  cable  before  it  reached  the  drum,  so  that 
the  turns  could  not  ride  one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  A  knife  arrange- 
ment, fitted  flush  to  the  drum  on  the  fore  side,  continually  forced  the 
turns  towards  the  centre  of  the  drum,  thus  making  room  for  the  new  turn 
coming  on. 

Abaft  the  drum  came  the  dynamometer  (Fig.  31),  of  a  special  design, 
due  to  Sir  Charles  Ikight,  and  fitted  for  the  first  time,  in  1867-68,  by  Mr 
F.  C.  Webb,  M.Inst.C.E.,  on  board  the  "  Narva."     It  consisted  of  a  flanged 


same  from  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  and  other  marine  insects  in  their  attacks  on  the  jute 
or  hemp  servinyf.  This  precaution  has  met  with  complete  success,  and  is  universally 
resorted  to  for  cables  in  waters  frequented  by  borin^^  insects  of  any  description,  the  first 
example  bein^'  the  IVnan^- Malacca  cal)le  laid  in  1879. 

•  This  vessel,  still  employed  in  repairing  cables  in  the  Channel,  and  along  the  western 
seaboard  of  France,  was  renamed  the  "  AmpC^re''  in  1870. 


frilling  A,  turning  on  an  axis  supported  by  i  inch  of  a  braced  lever 
luith  latticed  framework)  pivoted  at  R.  The  other  end  of  the  lever  was 
connected  to  a  Salter's  balance,  suspended  from  a  frame  w.  The  length  of 
Ibc  lever  arm  Ii  c  was  five  times  that  of  A  H,  and  the  apparatus  was  adjusted 
so  as  to  remain  horizontal  when  in  normal  equilibrium. 

At  equal  heights  and  distances,  before  and  abaft,  two  fixed  wheels  with 
fctigei  were  fitted,  u  and  I. ;  the  cable  passed  over  each  of  these,  and 
umier  the  dynamometer  wheel  A,  between  them.  The  wheels  1)  and  L 
Here  so  placed  that  the  cable  made  p 

an  angle  with  the  horizontal  of  about 
14  ji',  the  sine  of  which  being  l 
when  the  dynamometer  was  in  its 
normal  position  (Fig.  32).  Resolving 
by  paralteli^ram  of  forces,  the  ten- 


'11'..  32. — Dynamoi 


stonsoM  and  ON.  equal  and  oppoi 
of  the  resultant  was  found  as  folloi 


itely  inclined  at  the  point  O,  the  length 


OP 


OM  X  sin.  MOH  =  OM  x  ^01'  =  AOM. 


Therefore,  the  vertical  force  tending  to  lift  the  dynamometer  wheel  was 
always  exactly  half  the  strain  on  the  cable.  The  length  of  the  lever  arms 
.1  E  and  li  C  being  as  t  to  5.  the  weight  shewn  on  the  -Salter's  scale  was 
only  a  fifth  of  the  upward  thrust,  which  it  balanced  at  the  other  end  of 
the  lever,  and  consequently  only  a  tenth  of  the  strain  on  the  cable." 

The  sheave  L  (Fig.  31)  guided  the  cable  over  the  ship's  stern,  and  was 
furnished  (as  nowadays)  with  two  check  pieces,  to  prevent  injury  by  the 
(harp  edges  of  the  sheave  when  the  cable  left  the  ship  in  a  direction  not 
parallel  to  the  fore-and-aft  line. 

Another  similar  sheave  was  placed  on  the  same  platform,  immediately 
ibme  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  was  used  for  picking-up  purposes.  The 
cahle— carried  aft  over  portable  sheaves  suspended  from  the  rigging — took 
three  turns  round  the  drums,  and  then  went  to  one  or  other  of  the  tanks, 
follo«-ing  the  same  leads,  but  in  reverse  order,  as  the  cable  when  paying 
"UL  By  means  of  a  connecting  clutch,  a  pinion  wheel,  driven  by  a  small 
"icclt  steam-engine,  could  be  geared  into  a  large  toothed  wheel  keyed  on 
the  aame  shaft  as  the  drum,  the  paying-out  machinery  being  thus  trans- 
fonneti  into  a  kind  of  huge  steam  winch.  The  cable  was  hauled  away  from 
thcdmm  to  the  tanks  by  manual  labour.     Whilst  paying  out,  the  steam- 


^■^Tbe  principle  of  ihe  il>'n!Lniomcicr  used  at  Ihc  present  lime  in  cable  operniio 
^^^hine  fts  bcrc  slated,  and  the  form  of  it  is,  practically  speaking,  also  the  same. 


IJ 
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engine  was  disconnected,  and  used  to  work  a  pump  for  the  purpose  of 
throwing  a  continuous  stream  of  water  over  the  cable  and  the  brakes. 

In  order  to  obviate  as  far  as  possible  the  formation  of  kinks,  and  the 
difficulties  experienced  in  the  tanks  when  the  cable  passes  rapidly  from  the 
outer  turn  of  one  flake  to  the  smaller  inside  coils  of  the  next,  Mr  C.  W. 
Siemens  wound  his  cable  on  a  large  drum  with  a  vertical  axis,  having  a  plat- 
form at  each  end.*  The  drum  revolved  on  cast-iron  rollers  placed  bet^\'een 
two  circular  rails,  one  of  which  was  bolted  to  the  lower  platform  under- 
neath, and  the  other  secured  to  the  hull  of  the  vessel.  The  upper  end 
of  the  vertical  shaft  carried  a  toothed  wheel,  which  was  turned  by  the 
deck  engine,  the  power  being  transmitted  by  a  system  of  cogs  and  chain 
pulleys. 

The  laying  commenced  on  the  12th  of  January  1864.  After  proceeding 
a  few  hours  the  cable  broke,  on  the  occasion  of  a  stoppage  caused  by  a 
derangement  of  the  great  reel.  The  tremendous  weight  of  the  reel  soon 
bore  down  the  rollers,  which  became  flattened  in  places,  offering  great 
resistance  to  turning.  Mr  Siemens  then  gave  up  this  method  of  paying 
out,  and  the  cable  was  coiled  in  a  tank.t 

On  the  28th  of  January  a  second  start  was  made,  paying  out  at  first 
very  slowly ;  afterwards  the  speed  was  increased,  little  by  little,  till  it 
reached  six  knots,  and  even  more.  When  twelve  hours  had  elapsed 
the  cable  parted  in  deep  water,  and  was  abandoned.  At  the  moment 
of  the  accident  the  dynamometer  shewed  a  strain  of  only  6\  cwt. 

A  third  attempt  took  place  in  the  following  September.     All  the  deep- 
sea  cable  was  successfully  laid,  but  a  break  occurred  about  ten  miles  from 
Cartagena  just  when  the  end  was  being  landed.     It  appears  that,  in  order 
to  avoid  running  short  of  cable,  too  little  slack   had    been  paid   out  on 
approaching  the  Spanish  coast,  where  the  water  "shallows"  very  rapidly. 
Thus  a  considerable  portion  of  the  cable  may  have  been  suspended  over 
sharp  ledges  of  rock,  which  would  account  for  the  sudden  breakage.     More 
probably,  hmvcvcr,  this  was  due  to  too  great  a  strain   being  applied  in 
tautening  what  was  an  exceedingly  weak  cable  to  start  with.     Some  miles 
were  picked  up.  but  without  reaching  the  break,  for  the  cable  again  parted 
in  c)oo  fathoms.     After  twent\-  days  or  so  had  been  passed  in  unsuccessful 
draggini;,  further  operations  were  abandoned. 


*  Similar  nuMsures  had  previously  been  lakon,  with  the  same  end  in  view,  over  the 
first  v*^?*-^^  Dovor-C'alais  vable. 

+  It  is  for  the  alnnc  reason  that  cables  are  now  invariably  stowed  in  tanks,  instead 
of  on  drums,  aboarvi  a  oablc-layini;  ship,  as  wcl!  as  on  account  of  the  obvious  economy  0I 
s^>iice,  where  any  considerable  len^iih  is  in  question. 


The  cables  laid  by  Messrs  Newali  and  Co,  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  1859,  and 
remaining  unrepaired  and  abandoned*  the  Indian  Government,  in  1863, 
(Jetermined  to  undertake  on  its  own  account  the  establishment  of  telegraphic 
communication  with  Europe-f  However,  with  a  view  to  make  the  submarine 
portion  as  short  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  deep  water,  they  decided  to  limit 
themselves  to  laying  a  cable  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  along  the  coast  of 
Beloochistan,  thus  guarding  the  line  of  communication  from  the  vandalism 
of  the  barbarous  and  unconquered  natives  of  these  parts.  The  landing- 
p!ace«  selected  were  Kurrachee,  on  the  frontier  between  India  and  Mefcran, 
and  Fao,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab  River,  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  cable,  with  a  total  length  of  1,450  miles,  J 
"as  divided  up  into  four  sections,  the  intermediate  landing-places  being 
Gwadur,  Mussendom,  and  Bushire.  A  land  line,  passing  through  Bussorah, 
Baghdad,  Mosul,  and  Diarbekr,  would  convey  the  messages  from  Fao  to 
Constaiitinople,§  and  thence  to  the  already  established  Turkish  land-line 


'  In  spite  of  ihc  efforls  of  a  company  formed  to  put  the  line  through. 

'  The  late,  and  highly  esteemed,  Colonel  Patrick  Stewart,  R.E.,  C.B.,  was  thcDireclor- 
Goioal  iif  Indian  Telegraphs  at  the  time.  He  was  assisted  by  Colonel  Goldsmid,  now 
MijwCcnenil  Sir  K,  J.  Goldsmid,  C.li.,  K.C.S.I.,  and  by  Major  (afterwards  Sir  J.  U.) 
BMeman-Champain.  R.E.  Sir  Frederick  Goldsmid  wrote  an  interesting  book  on  this 
«rtf|«t.  entitled  "  Telegraph  and  Travel "  (Macmillan  and  Co.). 

I  Wtijihinj!  no  less  than  5,028  tons,  and  representing  by  far  the  heaviest  length 
fevionsly  despatched  on  one  c.xpeitilion. 

i  This  cable  system  being  only  connected  with  Europe  by  land  Uncs  through  I'ersia 
« Ibt  one  hand  and  Arabia  and  Turkey  on  the  other,  the  traffic  was  at  first  very  slow, 
but  htter  than  taking  a  month  to  communicate  ivith  India 
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system,  as  wel!  as  of  the  respective  European  Governments.  The  form  o€" 
cable  decided  on  by  Sir  Charles  Bright  and  Mr  Latimer  Clark  (as  engineers 
to  the  Government),  and  manufactured  by  Mr  W.  T.  Henley,  differed  in 
certain  important  and  novel  particulars  from  ail  previous  types.  With  a. 
view  to  combining  the  mechanical  properties  of  a  strand  with  the  electrical 
advantages  of  a  single  solid  wire*  the  copper  conductor  was  formed  of 
four  segments  or  segmental  bars — i.e.,  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  in  section 
(Fig.  33) — fitted  into  one  another  and  drawn  into  a  copper  tube,  to 
hold  them  together.  The  whole  was  then  rolled  and  drawn  down  to  a 
straight  and  absolutely  circular  wire  (or  rod)  of  the  requisite  size  — 
apparently  solid  but  in  reality  multiple  in  con.struction,  and  consisting  of 
five  distinct  pieces.  Sir  Charles  Bright  had  previously  devised  a  wormed 
conductor  to  meet  the  same  ends  ;  but  Mr  Clark's,  here  described,  was  at 
that  time  considered  preferable.f  The  weight  of  the  conductor  so  formed 
was  225  lbs.  per  naut.  The  copper  was  specially 
tested,  and  the  mean  conductivity  was  as  high  as 
89.14  per  cent,  whereas  the  maximum  conductivity  at 
the  time  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  only  45  per  cent 
The  conductor  was  then  taken  in  hand  by  the  Gutta- 
percha Company,  who  covered  it  with  four  coatings  of 
gutta-percha,  alternated  by  the  application  of  Chat- 
terton's  compound,  weighing  275  lbs.  per  N.M.  The 
finished  core  was  tested  in  three-mile  lengths,  under 
water,  at  75°  F. ;  and  al.so  under  pressure  of  600  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch.  Mr  Latimer  Clark's  well-known 
"accumulation  method  "J  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  electrically 
testing  the  joints.  Not  only  is  this  the  only  joint  test  of  any  value,  but 
it  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  joints  in  the  core  of  a  cable  were 
tested  at  all.  Indeed,  the  joints  themselves  had  hitherto  been  of  so  rough 
a  character  that  they  would  scarcely  bear  testing,  and  had  the  effect  of 
seriously  lowering  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  early  cables,  which  would 
otherwise— owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha  at 
that  time — have  been  abnormally  high.  For  the  covering  of  tarred  hemp, 
which  had  been  found  to  temporarily  and  partially  conceal  defects  of  insula- 
tion, Mr  Willoughby  Smith's  plan  was  adopted  of  substituting  tanned  hemp, 


Flc.  33. — Diagram  lo 
shew  Building-up  of 
SegmentBl  ConduC' 
tor,  1863. 


*  By  the  smaller  surface, 
conductor. 

+  The  wormed   conductoi 
together,   some  of  which  w 
interstices  of  the  larger  wire 

;  .See  "  The  Telegraph 
Charles  Tilslon  Bright,  C.E 


,  for  a  given  quantity  of  copper,  of  a  truly  circular 

r   of    Sir   C.    Bright   consisted    of  several   wires   stranded 
-e   of  a   small   gauge  for   the   purpose   of  litcing   into   the 
the  whole  being  drawn  down  to  a  tubular  form. 
3   India,  and  its  Extension  to  Australia  and  China,"  by  Sir 
M.P. 


which  would  retain  moisture,  and  thus,  being  a  ready  conductor,  would  tend 
to  show  up  any  incipient  faults  at  an  early  stage  during  manufacture.*  This 
was  (he  first  occasion,  moreover,  on  which  the  serx^ed  core  was  kept  con- 
tinuously in  water-tanWs  until  required  for  sheathing  ;  thus  securing,  by 
frquent  electrical  tests  taken  under  proper  conditions,  the  detection  of 
any  faults  up  to  the  last  moment  before  the  application  of  the  armour. 
The  (lUtcr  sheathing  consisted  of  twelve  galvanised  iron  wires  of  No.  2 
BAV.G.  To  help  to  preserve  the  wires  from  rust,  and  to  prevent  the 
accidents  so  frequently  occasioned  by  broken  wires  when  passing  through 
the  paying-out  machinery,  the  sheathing  was  covered  with  two  servings 
of  hempen  yarn,  wound  on  in  reverse  ways.  This  outer  covering  was 
impregnated  with  a  bituminous  preservative  compound,!  just  previously 
inirocluced  by  Sir  Charles  Bright  and  Mr  Latimer  Clark,  J  which  was 
applied  warm  whilst  thoroughly  plastic,  and  was  a  mixture§  of  certain 
proportions — to  be  varied  according  to  circumstances — of  mineral  pitch,  tar, 
and  powdered  silica,  the  last  ingredient  being  incorporated  as  an  extra 
afefjuard  against  teredoes  and  such  like.  Finally,  the  cable  wa.s  led 
through  semicircular  rollers,  by  which  the  coating  of  compound  weis 
thoroughly  pressed  into  all  the  interstices  of  the  wires. 

Fig.  34  represents  the  deep-sea  type  of  the  finished  cable.  To  prevent 
the  adjacent  turns  and  flakes  in  the  tanks  sticking  together,.;  the  cable  was 
"whitewashed."'     Among  other  advantages  derived  from  this  outer  yarn 

*  This  process  consisted  of  impregnating  the  jute  (or  hemp)  with  a  solution  of  catechu 
(ut''cnich,"as  it  is  often  termed),  a  bark  containing  a  large  quantity  of  tannin  ;  hence  the 
jute  io  prefiared,  by  immersion  in  "  cutch  "  solution,  is  nowadays  very  often  described 
tirirfjr  as  tartncd  jule.  Though  an  excellent  antiseptic  and  preser\'ative  against  decay 
tnKlti  some  conditions,  the  tarring  of  the  yarn  had  been  found  also  lo  have  the  effect  of 
''•King  ihc  insulation,  besides  sometimes  having  a  detrimental  action  in  the  case  of 
jnimiiit'. 

*  The  outer  yarn  serving  may  be  also  regarded  as  a  vehicle  for  the  compound,  some 
"luiuies  of  which  (under  certain  conditions)  would  not  "  take  "  on  the  iron  wire  direct. 

!  This  was  [inder  a  pateni  of  Sir  C.  Bright — No.  538  of  1862— as  a  further  preservative 
sftht  sheathing  wires  beyond  that  secured  by  previously  galvanising  ihem ;  and  a  full 
"fvMce  to  this  cable  compound,  and  the  method  of  applying  it,  will  be  found  in  Fart  II. 
Willis  work.  Its  first  application  to  the  above  cable  was  dwell  on  at  length  by  the 
piseni  writer,  in  the  course  of  some  remarks  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  for 
1*111  February  and  9lh  March  1894,  (See  also  "  The  Telegraph  to  India,"  by  Sir  Charles 
Btighl,  »-ol.  xnv..  Proceedings  of  tile  Institution  of  Civil  Enginetrt.) 

%  Being  to  some  extent  waterproof— and  partially  air-light^a  compound  such  as  this  is 
wpposed  to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  water,  with  the  result  that  but  little  oxygen  is 
["twni :  the  iron  wires  cannot,  therefore,  be  materially  exposed  to  oxidation. 

:  Thus  causing  a  foul  during  paying  out. 

*  This  external  coat  of  linie^or  chalk— and  water  was  involved  by  the  introduction 
.  ''liw  compounded  yam  (or  canvas)  outer  covering.  Previously,  where  the  external 
^^ti  had  received  an  outer  coat  of  tar,  the  turns  had  no  inclination  to  stick— indeed, 
■P  Wyiig-om  purposes,  the  cable  was  100  slippery  rather  than  too  sticky. 
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serving,  the  cable  was  found  to  be  more  flexible  and  to  coil  better  in  the 
tanks,  facilitating  the  paying  out  in  layin;-.  The  total  weight  of  the  cable 
was  4  tons  per  naut.  For  the  shore-end  portions  the  sheathing  wires  were 
materially  increased  in  thickness,  bringing  the  weight 
up  to  8  tons  per  N.M.  The  cable  when  finished  was 
coiled  in  tanks  filled  with  water,  and  a  series  of 
electrical  tests  made  for  conductivity,  insulation,  and 
electro-static  capacity.  Finally  it  was  placed  in 
water-tight  tanks  fitted  on  board  five  large  ships, 
and  taken  round  the  Cape  to  India  by  Sir  Charles 
Bright,  with  his  able  staff,  including  Messrs  J.  C. 
Laws,  F.  C.  Webb,  F.  Lambert,  and  others.'  This 
cable  was  very  successfully  laid,  but  not  without 
difficulties.  At  Khor  Abdullah,  for  instance,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab,  the  flotilla  was  anchored 
with  six  to  eight  miles  of  mud  banks  between  the  ship 
-ind  the  shore.  As  the  cable  could  only  be  landed 
in  a  flat-bottomed  vessel,  a  small  craft  named  the 
Comet"  was  requisitioned,  belonging  to  the  Bombay 
Marine  Service,  and  employed  in  running  between 
Bussorah  and  Bombay.  In  order  to  make  room  for 
the  cable,  she  had  to  disembark  her  guns  and  coal. 
the  operation  occupying  as  much  as  fourteen  days. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Shatt-el-Arab  the  mud  was  so 
soft  that  Sir  Charles  Bright  and  hi.s  men  had  to  drag 
the  cable  to  the  shore  partly  crawling  on  their  .stomachs 
(see  illustration  on  page  73).  Even  when  the  solid 
part  of  the  bank  was  reached  which  separates  Khor 
Abdullah  from  Fao,  the  cable  required  to  be  cut  into 
mile  and  a  half  lengths,  carried  on  the  backs  of  several 
hundred  Arabs  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and  then 
joined  up  again.  These  difficulties  of  landing  the  cable 
had  scarcely  been  overcome  when  a  fault  occurred  in 
the  Fao-Bushiref  section.  The  necessary  repairs, 
were,  however,  quickly  executed. 


*  Mr  F,  C.  Webb  (who  subsequenlly  remained  to  carry  out  deviations  t 
pletions  as  well  as  station  arrant'emenis)  H'a.s  ^ir  C.  Bright's  chief  assistant « 
Mr  J.  C,  Laws  acted  as  chief  electrician,  Mr  F.  Lambert  being  his  principal!) 
Dr  Esselbach  was  also  engaged  on  the  electrical  staff  up  to  the  time  of  his  lamentft 

t  At  the  latter  a  specially  heavy  shore  end  was  5iibsc(|iicntly  laid  containing  t1 
(each  jointed   to  that  In   the  cable  on   each  side),  so  as  to  make  one  cable  do'S 


;  was  the  first  cable  expedition  in  which  Morse  flag  and  lamp 
J  were  made  use  of  by  day  and  night  respectively.* 

On  no  section  of  the  cable  was  the  insulation  after  immersion  less  than 
3oaooo,ooo  ohms  (gcx)  megohms)  per  naut,  and  the  conductor  resistance 
nowhere  exceeded  seven  units  per  naut.  Such  satisfactorj'  results  were 
solely  due  to  the  exercise  of  minute  and  incessant  care  and  testing  during 
construction  and  laying  of  the  cable;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  a  systematic 
course  of  electrical  testing  whilst  in  water-tight  tanks  originated  with  this 
undertaking.f  The  whole  of  this  work  was  carried  out  by  Sir  Charles  Bright 
personally,  J  This  was  the  first  instance  of  any  great  length  of  cable  being 
a  complete  and  lasting  success;  and  it  was  certainly  due,  in  a  large  measure, 
I'l  the  many  novel  and  improved  methods  introduced  in  its  manufacture. 
and  la  the  complete  system  of  electrical  and  mechanical  testing  here  applied. 

By  the  dale  of  laying  the  above  cable — forming  the  first  telegraphic 
totincclion  between  the  United  Kingdom,  Kurope,  and  India — the  science 
of  constructing  and  laying  submarine  telegraphs  was  pretty  definitely 
worked  out,  and  no  very  striking  departure  in  general  principles  has  since 
been  introduced  ;  indeed,  the  pioneer  stage  may  be  said  at  this  juncture  to 
have  reached  its  termination, 

It  has  been  thought  well,  however,  to  continue  the  historj'  up  to  the 
f'lescnt  date. 


hr  [he  circuii  in  each  direction,  thus  reducing  the  chances  of  inierriipiion  due  to 
wlioragc  This  was  eveniually  shifted  to  Jask,  but  this  fonn  of  T-piecc  (compared 
*iili  Ihai  of  more  recent  practice)  could  never  be  regarded  as  \'cry  satisfactory,  for  in  the 
"tntofa  breakdown,  and  durinj;  the  necessary  repairs,  it  involved  the  interruption  of 
Iriffic  on  the  two  sections  immediately  on  each  side,  instead  of  on  one  only. 

•Captain  (now  \'ice-Admira])  P.  H,  Colomb,  R.N.,  had  a  short  time  previously  suggested 
I hr  application  ofihe  Morse  code  of  telegraphy  to  flag  and  lamp  signalling  for  the  navy. 

t  This  was,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to  ilie  fact  that  the  perfected  reflecting  galvanometer 
fw  testing  purposes  had  only  just  been  devised  by  Professor  Thomson,  also  his  marine 
giJvanomcter  with  cast-iron  magnetic  screen.  Both  of  these — now  in  everyday  use^ 
"ere  employed  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  in  practice. 

J  See  "Bright  on  the  Telegraph  to  India,"  idid.,  and  "Old  Cable  Stories  Retold,'' 
in  n^  Blectrician,  1896,  by  F.  C.  Webb. 
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Company— Duplex   Telegraphy  applied   to   Cables — Brazilian   Submarine  Line — 
Western  and  Brazilian — Central  American- Platino  Braiiliera- Ama/on  River  Cables  1 
^D.U.S.  "Atlantic"^ West  Coast  of  America  —  Eastern  and  South  African  — 
"  P.Q."  Atlantic — Jay  Gould  Cables— Mexican  Cables — Central  and  South  American 
—Pacific  and  European — Spanish  National — West  African — African  Direct- Com- 
mercial (Mackay- Bennett)  Atlantics — Italian  Government  Cables  of  Pirelli— French 
Cables  in  West  Indies,  North  Coast  of  South  America,  and  elsewhere —Halifax  and 
Bermudas  Line^South  American  Cable  Company's  Trans-Atlantic  System — Azores 
Cable^New  Caledonia  (French)  Line — New  "Commercial"  and  "Anglo"  Atlantics, 
1894— Atlantic  Cable  Systems— General  Retrospect. 


Section  i. — The  Second  ani>  Third  Atlantic  Cables    " 
OF    1865  AND   1866. 

Since  the   1858    cable  ceased   to  work,  the   promoters  of  Atlantic  tele- 
graphy, with  Cyrus  Field   at  their  head,  had   never  for  an   instant  reiin- 
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quished  hopes  of  establishing  a  more   permanent   line.*      The    Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company.!  whilst  busy  endeavouring  to  raise  fresh  capital,  had 


prevailed  on   the  British  Govei 
examine  the  ocean   floor  300  i 


iment  to  despatch  two  vessels  to    further 
liles  out  from   the  coasts  of  Ireland  and 


*  After  ihc  failing  of  the  1S58  cable,  several  schemes  for  fresh  lines  on  new  routes 
HTtc  brought  fonv-ard,  One  of  these  was  known  in  i860  as  the  "Grand  North  Atlantic 
Tllegraph,"  its  object  being  to  reduce  the  continuous  length  hy  laying  a  cable  in  four 
wciions,  bringing  into  use  the  inhospitable  regions  of  Iceland  and  Greenland.  The 
nbk  WHS  10  go  from  the  extreme  north  of  Scotlatid  10  the  Faroe  Islands,  hence  to  Ice- 
IsiKLfrom  there  to  Greenland,  and  so  to  Labrador.  A  project  of  this  character  had  been 
inginally  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Danish  Government  by  Mr  Wyld,  the  geographer, 
""at  years  previously,  and  again,  in  a  different  fonn,  by  Colonel  T.  P.  Shaffner,  an 
American  electrician  of  some  note.  This  received  favourable  support  from  Admiral  Sir 
Uopold  M'Cliniock,  K.C.B.  ;  Captain  (now  Sir  Allen)  Young,  C.B. ;  Captain  {afterwards 
Rrar-Admiral)  Sherard  Osbom,  R.N.,  C.B.  ;  Dr  John  Rae.  Dr  Wallich,  and  others  of 
Arctic  exgiedilion  fame,  who  had  explored  the  route  ;  as  well  as  partially  by  Sir  Charles 
Bri);hi,  who  dren-  up  a  report  on  the  subject.  In  1 S61  various  papers  were  read  at  the 
liopl  Geographical  Society,  calling  further  attention  to  the  matter,  and  bringing  to  light 
'tit  lesuh  of  additional  investigations.  Ultimately — from  the  result  of  surveys,  etc. — it 
'PPmrcd  that  the  prevalence  of  ice,  and  the  unsuitability  of  the  proposed  landing-places 
"•  bbitable  stations  for  the  operative  clerks,  were  sufficiently  serious  objections  to 
"^itj  the  scheme  impracticable. 

ftMther  project  which  attracted  some  attention  about  the  same  time  was  described  as 
ill*  South  Atlantic  Telegraph,  This  was  for  a  cable  between  the  south  of  Spain  and  the 
''ii^  of  Rra/il  and  British  Guiana,  touching  at  various  islands  on  the  way,  and  stretching 
iilothf  West  Indies  and  the  United  Stales.  Being,  however,  to  a  great  extent  foreign 
">  its  scope,  this  scheme  found  little  favour  with  those  who  promoted  such  enterprises  ; 
"111 ihii  remark  equally  applies  to  similar  projects— apart  from  other  reasons. 

f  This  company  had  been  kept  alive  mainly  \>y  the  efforts  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir 
Conii) Linipson,  the  vice-chairman,  aided  by  the  secretary,  Mr  George  Saward,  as  well 
*»WMt  Field  (the  general  manager)  in  both  countries. 
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Newfoundland  respectively.  The  expedition  of  H.M.S.  "  Porcupine," 
in  1862,  to  explore  the  western  end  of  the  Atlantic,  in  about  the  same 
latitude  as  Ireland,  is  still  famous.  It  was  found  that  the  sea-bottom  in 
this  vicinity,  instead  of  forming  a  precipice,  as  had  been  supposed  by 
many,  had  in  reality  a  very  gentle  slope. 

It  took,  however,  a  considerable  time  to  raise  the  full  amount  of  capital 
required  for  another  Atlantic  cable,  and  this  could  only  be  done  gradually. 
The  great  Civil  War  in  America  stimulated  capitalists  to  renew  the 
attempt.  Mr  Cyrus  F"ield,  who  compassed  land  and  sea  incessantly,* 
pressed  his  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  aid,  and  constantly 
agitated  the  question  in  London  and  New  York.t 

When  it  was  estimated  that  a  sufficient  advance  had  been  made,  the 
directors  of  the  "  Atlantic  "  Company  (Chairman,  the  Right  Honourable 
James  Stuart  Wortley)  sought  the  assistance  of  certain  independent  scientific 
gentlemen  as  a  consultative  committee  to  advise  them  upon  the  electrical 
and  mechanical  questions  involved  in  the  proposed  undertaking,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  form  of  cable  to  be  adopted.  This  committee 
(partly  drawn  from  the  members  of  the  Government  Commission  already 
alluded  to)  was  composed  as  follows : — Captain  Douglas  Galton,  R.E., 
F.R.S. ;  William  Fairbairn,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  W.  Thomson,  F.R.S. ;  Pro- 
fessor C.  Wheatstone,  F.R.S.;  and  Joseph  Whitworth,  F.R.S. 

These  gentlemen  had  under  their  consideration  a  number  of  proposals, 
and  in  the  end  the  somewhat  considerable  exp)erience  of  Messrs  Glass, 
Elliot,  and  Co  was  thought  to  be  a  strong  point  in  their  favour  as  proposed 
contractors,  especially  as  they  had  tendered  a  ver\'iai^e  number  of  samples 
for  the  benefit  of  the  committee's  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  previous  Atlantic  cable  had  forwarded  the  possibility  of  communi- 
cating intelligence  at  a  great  distance  and  at  a  fair  rate  of  speed  by 
disclosing,  in  a  practical  way,  the  laws  of  resistance  and  electro-static 
capacit>*  as  atVecting  the  speed  of  transmission  in  working  submarine 
cables  of  great  length.  It  also  suggested  the  best  means  of  reducing 
to  a  minimum  the  etVect  of  retardation  of  signals  due  to  those  laws  by 
a  mathem.itical  adjustment  of  the  conducting  and  insulating  constituents 


*  Mr  Kic\l  is  >aivl,  indeed,  to  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  sixty-four  times — suffering 
tr\Mi\  sea-sickness  on  eavh  occasion  -  in  connection  with  the  various  Atlantic  cable  enter- 
prises in  which  he  fornu\i  so  prv>nunent  a  tii^urc. 

*  i.^ne  ot"  the  main  avl\antai:es  pointetl  to  on  this  vvcasion  was  the  avoidance  of  mis- 
understauvliniis  Ix^twiNrn  the  iwv^  countries.  Another  :r.:ende\l  as  a  special  attraction  to 
Americans^  wa>  the  unpunement  ot  the  ai^vicalturai  jx^sitiv^n  of  the  United  States,  by 
extendinj:  tv>  u  the  tac.Iities,  alreavl\  en;oye<i  l>y  France,  vM  commanding  the  foreign  graim 
markets,  i^n  thr>  latter  acvount,  the  pr\>;ec:  was  warmly  supported  by  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Iohi\  Br xht,  M.T.,  and  other  eminent  Krx.^  Tracers. 
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of  a  cable,  both  in  a  given  ratio  to  themselves  and  relatively  to  tlie  length 
of  the  line  to  be  constructed. 

Again,  Professor  Thomson  had  ]x>inted  out  in  the  columns  of  The 
AliiHizum  the  mistaken  notion  which  had  previously  found  favour  (sup- 
ported by  Faraday,  amongst  others)  regarding  the  requirements  for 
obtaining  a  giii-en  working  speed  for  submarine  cables  of  certain  length. 
It  was  partly,  however,  left  for  Mr  S,  A.  Varley  to  put  the  matter 
correctly  in  a  complete,  yet  non-mathematical,  form ;  and  thi.s  he  had 
very  ably  done  in  the  course  of  a  pa]jcr  read  before  the  I  nstitutinn  of  Civil 
Ei%'iiieers,*  and  also  in  another  before  the  Society  of  Arts,t  some  years 
[ireiious  to  this  project.  The  main  point  of  Mr  Variey's  paper  (as  we!!  as 
of  Professor  Thomson's  contributions)  was  to  shew  that  the  signalling 
^peed  attained  on  a  cable  depended  not  only  on  the  electro-static  inductive 
capacity  (as  seemed  to  have  been  imagined  by  many),  but  also  equally  on 
'li  conductor  resistance.  J 

It  was  now  absolutely  manifest  that  the  circumference  of  the  conductor 
and  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  should  not  only  bear  a  certain  relation 
to  one  another  for  purposes  of  tow  capacity,  but  also  that — in  order  to  put 
a  limit  on  its  resistance — the  conductor  must  not  be  smaller  than  a  given 
diameter  according  to  the  length.  Mr  Cromwell  Varley  had  also  spoken 
before  the  Government  Commission  §  to  the  same  effect;  and  Professor 
Thomson  eventually  laid  down  definitely  the  well-known  lawll  for  speed 
through  a  cable  as  depending,  on  the  one  hand,  inversely  on  the  conductor 
resistance,  and  also  inversely  on  the  electro-static  capacity  of  the  system. It 

Thus  it  came  about  that  the  type  of  core  recommended  by  the  Telegraph 
Construction  and  Maintenance  Company  (formerly  Messrs  Gla.ss,  Elliot,  and 


*  "On  (he  Electrical  QQalificaiions  requisite  ir  Long  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables," 
^WtUi  ef  Proceedings,  !nstUutiot>  o/ Civil  EHgineen,  vol.  xvii. 

*  Jimmai  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  vii, 

I  Mr  Varley  went  further  ihan  this,  indeed.  He  shewed  that  by  doubling  the  diameter 
oflwire.  whereas  the  conductor  resistance  became  a  fourth  of  what  it  had  been  (by  the 
"<ti(inal  area  being  quadrupled),  the  circumference  being  only  doubled,  the  electro -static 
Qpuily  would  be  but  twice  what  it  was  before.  The  result  is  that,  as  these  two  are  equal 
froors  in  the  speed,  by  doubling  the  diamcier  of  tbe  conductor  and  providing  for  the 
•WW  thickness  of  dielectric,  the  working  speed  admissible  on  a  given  cable  is  twice  as 
"With  IS  prci'iously. 

\  This  Cummission  had  been  arranged  more  especially  with  a  view  lo  considering  the 
tet  type  of  cable  for  Atlantic  telegraphy. 

Siaied  in  a  complete  mathematical  form  in  l';*rt  111. 

■  Signs  of  this  fact  being  appreciated  occurred  previously,  when  Mr  (afterwards  Sir 
Lhirles)  Blight,  on  becoming  engineer  to  the  -Xtlanlic  Telegraph  Company  in  1857, 
"Mmediaicly  recommended  a  much  heavier  core — 392  lbs.  copper  to  the  same  weight  of 
pjia.percha — than  had  been  arranged  for  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  It  was,  however,  for 
"Wncial  Mid  technical  reasons,  found  impossible  to  effect  the  change. 
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Co.),*  and  adopted  by  the  Scientific  Committee  for  the  new  cable,!  was  to 
consist  of  a  strand  of  seven  copper  wires,  each  of  No.  i8  B.W.G.,  weighing 
300  lbs.  per  N.M.,  and  coated  with  four  layers  of  gutta-percha  (each  shewn  in 
Fig.  40)  alternating  with  four  of  Chatterton's  compound,  weighing  400  lbs. 
per  N.M.J  The  central  wire  was  covered  with  Chatterton's  compound, to 
prevent  small  air-bubbles  remaining  in  the  interstices  of  the  wires  when  the 
gutta-percha  was  put  on,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  percolation  of  water 
along  the  cable  from  a  loose,  buoyed,  or  lost,  end.  The  conductivity  of  the 
copper  used  was  to  be  at  least  85  per  cent  of  that  of  chemically  pure  copper. 
The  sectional  area  of  the  conductor  being  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  1858 
cable,  and  the  resistance  being  much  less  by  reason  of  the  greater  purit)' 
obtained  for  the  copper,  it  was  estimated  that  a  working  speed  of  about 
seven  words  per  minute  would  be  afforded  by  this  cable  when  laid. 

The  core  was  to  be  covered  with  a  cushion  of  tanned  jute,§  and  over 

*  The  Gutta-percha  Company  had  just  been  (in  April  1864)  incorporated  with  Messrs 
Glass,  EHiot,  and  Co.,  forming  a  limited  liability  company  under  the  above  title.  Mr 
Pender  (afterwards  Sir  John  Pender,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.)  was  largely  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing this,  and  he  accordingly  became  the  first  chairman  ;  whilst  Mr  (afterwards  Sir 
Richard)  Glass  was  the  managing  director. 

+  Pa>*ment  to  the  contractors  for  the  manufacture  of  this  cable  was  made  partly  by 
^250,000  in  cash  ;  partly  by  ^^250,000  in  8  per  cent.  Preference  shares  of  the  company; 
and  partly  by  ^100,000  in  Mortgage  Debentures  ;  the  contractors  in  this  instance 
being  prepared  to  stake  these  two  latter  amounts  on  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  the 
parties  concerned  being  to  a  large  extent  financially  interested  therein.  In  the  case  of 
the  successful  submersion  and  working  of  the  cable,  a  further  sum  of  ;t  137, 140,  in  the 
original  unguaranteed)  stock  of  the  old  "Atlantic*^  Company,  was  to  be  paid  in  instal- 
ments as  long  as  the  cable  continued  to  work.  The  capital  of  the  newly-formed 
'*  .\tlantic  "  Company  was  /i6oo,ooo,  of  which  it  will  be  seen  the  Telegraph  Construction 
Compiiny  had  practically  found  more  than  half  by  taking  the  enterprise  on  their 
shoulders  in  the  way  slated.  Mr  Field  had  been  only  able  to  raise  ^70,000  in  the  United 
States.  The  late  Mr  Thomas  Brassey  was  the  first  individual  he  appealed  to  in  this 
countr\%  from  whom  he  received  much  encouragement  and  noble  support,  as  well  as  from 
Mr  Pender,  the  second  10  be  applied  to  individually.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  was  an 
expensive  cable,  as  was  but  natural,  considering  the  large  proportion  not  paid  for  in 
cash,  and  the  corresponding!  risk  incurred  by  the  contractors  in  accepting  shares  and 
Ix^nds  as  jKirt  [xiyiuent. 

*  This  was  made  up  as  follows  : — 

1st  00,11   =^   62  lbs.  3rd  coat   =    1 19  lbs. 

2nd    „      -   gi     „  4th     „      =128    „ 

being  as  near  to  the  same  .-'';.', -i'/cwy  o(  gutta-percha  for  each  individual  covering  as  th< 
machine  would  well  jx  iniit  of.  The  first  coat  was  of  purer  quality  than  that  of  th' 
remaining  coats,  and  made  accorvling  to  the  process  of  Mr  Edwin  T.  Truman. 

>$  In  the  earlier  days  it  apix\irs  to  have  been  ver>-  much  the  custom  to  employ  whs 
w,\s  called  hemp  v where  jute  is  now  always  used  as  the  protective  ser\ing,  or  paddinj 
applieii  rvnmd  the  core.  Possibly  no  very  accurate  distinction  could  at  that  time  t 
drawn  betwetMi  the  materials,  or  else  owing  to  the  in>n  sheathing  emplo\-ed  not  affordit! 
so  much  strength,  it  was  considertxi  that  this  bed  for  the  core  must  also  sensibly  coi 
tribute  to  the  strei\gth  of  the  finisheii  cable.  This  seems  to  be  the  first  occasion  whe 
ordinary  jute  is  actually  statevl  to  have  been  usevi. 


wound  spirally,  ten  homogeneous  iron  wires  (drawn  from  Bessemer 
steel*)  of  No.  13  BAV.G.      Each  wire  (Fig,  35)  was  to  be  separately  covered 

withyamst  of  Manilla  hemp  previously  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  tar,  india- 
rubber,  and  pitch ;  the  object  of  this  serving*  to  each  wire  was  to  protect 
them  from  rust  due  to  complete  exposure  to  air  and  water.§  as  well  as 
with  a  view  to  lessening  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cable.  There  had 
been  evidence  to  the  effect  that  the  tensile  strength  of  a  hemp-covered  wiri^ 
was  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  strengths  of  the  iron  and  hemp  taken 
separately.  It  was  calculated,  therefore,  that  the  deep-sea  cable  would 
resist  a  strain  of  7  tons  15  cwt,  i.e..  would  be  capable  of  suspending  in 
water  11  miles  of  its  own  weight,  for  it  was  to  weigh  i  ton  isj  cwt, 
\K!  N,M.  in  air.  and  only  14  cwt.  in  water,  the  total  diameter  being  i.i 
indi.     The  above  form  of  cable — adopted  by  the  said  committee  — was 


Fit-   3S —'Second  Allantic  Cable  |  :86s),  Mnin  Typt. 


considered  b\    many  leading  authorities  at  that  time  tn  almost  perfectly 
fiiliil  the  conditions  required  for  deep  sea  work.  II 

*  The  Bessemer  process  had  been  iniroduced  some  years  previously— /. a,  in  1855. 
That  which  comes  under  the  description  of  homogeneous  iron  «ire  is  drawn  from 
thareoal  puddled  bars,  often  mixed  with  mild  Bessemer  steel.  Messrs  Webster  and 
"orstall  (the  famous  pianoforte  wire  makers)  were  the  originators  of  this  class  of  iron 
Tiic.md  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  it  was  applied  for  submarine  cables,  it  is 
•di'DCated  for  homogeneous  iron  that  it  possesses  almost  the  same  strength  as  steel 
*ilWl  the  same  springiness.  In  this  instance,  hoH'ever,  it  was  probably  mined  with 
fllwr  loo  much  steel. 

t  Messrs  John  and  Edwin  Wright  and  Messrs  Frost  Brothers  (ropemakers)  supplied 
'•«  whole  of  ihc  Manilla  yarn  for  this  purpose.  As  previously  stated,  the  former  were 
'It  psieniees  of  this  type  of  cable, 

!  Id  laying  up  this  form  of  cable  the  force  e:<erted  at  the  lay  plate  pressed  the  serving 
*ftach  wire  together  into  the  shape  shewn  in  the  figure.  This  flattened  appearance 
'■KSBie  still  more  conspicuous  after  stowage  in  the  tanks  for  any  considerable  period. 

S  It  seems  10  have  been  thought  that  each  wire  being  enclosed  in  the  above  serving 
*d  »«y  with  the  necessity  of  galvanising.  It  was  also  considered  that  the  lauer  process 
'♦tided  to  weaken  the  wire. 

1  It  appears  perhaps  strange  nowadays  thai  the  possibility  of  laying  the  cable  with 
**«»  should  ever  have  been  a  subject  of  serious  doubt.  Nevertheless  considerable 
"ficBllyhad  been  experienced  on  several  occasions  in  keeping  the  egress  of  the  cable  in 
™>)ccliiin  when  paying  out  in  deep  water  :  much  trouble  had  often  been  met  with  owing 
liunc  brakes  not  working  properly,  and  the  cable  not  only  running  out  loo  fast,  but  also 
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The  shore-end  cable  (Fig.  36)  was  to  have  a  second  outer  sheathing  of 
twelve  strands,  each  strand  containing  three  galvanised  iron  wires  of  No.  2 
B.W.G. ;  its  weight  was  to  be  20  tons  per  naut  It  was  to  be  joined  on  to 
the  deep-sea  type  by  a  gradually  tapering  length  of  25  fathoms. 

The  core  was  manufactured  at  the  Wharf  Road  Gutta-percha  Works 
in  4,500-yard  lengths,  equivalent  to  2i  N.M.,  each  of  which  was  kept 
twenty-four  hours  under  water  at  75'  F.,  and  was  rejected  if  the 
insulation  resistance  per  N.M.  fell  below  150,000,000  units.  The 
measured  resistance  of  the  dielectric,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  proved  to  be 
nearly  always  more  than  double  the  required  minimum.  The  core  was 
again  tested  electrically  whilst  under  pressure,  then  unwound  from  the 
reels,  and  examined  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  by  passing  through  the 
fingers  of  a  skilled  workman  capable  of  detecting  any  flaw  by  touch.  In 
cases  of  slight  injury  the  gutta  was  repaired,  but  if  a  serious  flaw  occurred 
the  faulty  piece  was  cut  out.  Eventually  the  apparatus  employed  for 
testing  the  core  under  pressure  was  that  of  Mr  W.  Reid,  already  alluded  to 

getting  jammed  in  consequence.  It  was  indeed  in  order  to  meet  these  objections  that  a 
cable  of  lower  specific  gravity  and  of  greater  surface  was  devised  for  this  undertaking. 
Such  a  cable  would  sink  more  gradually,  and  would  require  less  brake  power  to  hold  it 
back. 

Though  seeming  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  the  period,  the  reputed  excellence  of  this 
type  has  since  proved  fallacious,  and  is  never  now  adopted.  It  is  known  to  possess  a 
comparatively  short  life  on  account  of  the  rapid  decay  of  the  hemp — in  close  juxta]X)sition 
to  the  iron  and  the  salt-water — and  when  the  hemp  has  decayed,  the  wires,  on  being  left 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  open  cage,  soon  follow  suit.  The  salt-water  on  coming  into 
direct  contact — and  entirely,  with  each  one  separately — causes  the  section  of  each  to  be 
rapidly  reduced  by  oxidation.  Thus  the  strength  of  such  a  cable  soon  becomes  too  low 
for  lifting  purposes,  though  often  comparatively  light  specifically. 

On  account  of  its  pliability,  a  cable  of  this  description  renders  itself  easy  of  manipu- 
lation during  cable  operations  generally.  From  an  owner's  point  of  view,  however — />., 
for  purposes  of  durability — such  a  type  is  considered  nowadays  most  undesirable.  Any 
preservation  of  the  iron  wires  by  the  hemp  laid  up  round  each  is  at  the  best  of  very 
short  duration,  even  when  the  latter  has  been  saturated  with  a  tar  com|X)und.  The  real 
strength  for  repairs  is  in  the  iron  wires,  and  the  hemp  serving  seldom  lasts  long  enough 
to  save  these  appreciably. 

Moreover,  much  trouble  is  frequently  experienced  with  this  type  owing  to  any  given 
wire  breaking  away  and  getting  jammed  into  the  core,  an  event  which  can  scarcely  happen 
with  an  ordinar)'  close-sheathed  cable,  having  a  more  or  less  complete  arch,  or  tube,  of 
wires. 

The  cal)lc  above  described  is  often  aptly  referred  to  as  the  "  open-jawed  ^'  type,  being 
a  ready  prey  to  the  teredo — et  hoc  ji^cnus  omne — which  can  the  more  readily  burrow  into 
it,  and,  in  so  doing,  damage  the  core. 

Again,  having  a  low  specific  gravity,  and  offering  a  great  deal  of  friction  (both  on 
account  of  its  large  circumference  and  rough  surface),  though  comparatively  easy  to  lay 
///  so}nc  fashion  without  mishap,  it  is  liable  not  to  sink  properly  into  all  the  irregularities, 
cind,  in  fact,  to  be  paid  out  with  too  little  slack.  Similarly — owing  to  skin  friction  and 
resistance— a  cable  with  an  exterior  of  these  dimensions  and  character  is  undesirable  for 
purposes  of  recovery. 
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with  reference  to  the  Malta-Alexandria  cable — the  first  to  be  so  tested. 
The  degree  of  pressure  adopted  was  the  same  in  this  instance,  i.e.. 
equivalent  to  640  lbs.  per  square  inch,  this  being  the  limit  of  pressure 
which  was  considered  at  that  time  necessary  or  desirable  as  the  nearest 
safe  approximation  to  the  pressure  to  be  experienced  by  the  cable  on  sub- 
mersion. Such  a  pressure  was,  of  course,  a  very  long  way  from  that  which 
this  cable  subsequently  had  to  contend  with,  though  perhaps  sufficiently 
representative  in  the  case  of  the 
previous  cables  to  which  this 
system  had  been  applied,* 

The  sheathing  was  under- 
taken at  the  Telegraph  Con- 
structroa  Company's  Works  at 
Morden  Wharf,  Greenwich, 
uiiderthe  personal  direction  and 
superintendence  of  Mr  (after- 
waMs  Sir  Richard  Atwoodj 
Glas4,  The  reels  of  core  were 
kept  under  water,  in  locked 
receptacles,  until  required,  and 
*e  cable  when  finished  was 
cuiled  into   light    iron    tanks. 

These  tanks    were    kept    con-        flg.  36.— Shore  Eml  of  ihe  1865  Aiit 
slaiitiy  filled  with   water,  and 

the  cable  tested  daily,  both   by  the  contractors  and  by  the 
Comiany's  electrician,  Mr  C.  H.  Varley. 

The  "  Great  Eastern,"  an  enormous  vessel  of  22,500  tons  burden,■^  which 


■'  .'\tlantic" 


*  Nowadaj's  a  pressure  of  this  amount  woutd  be  considered  utterly  inadequate, 
"here  any  such  test  is  applied  at  all,  a  degree  of  pressure  is  used  which  is  fully  ctiuiva- 
•wiioihai  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  ocean  where  the  cable  is  to  be  laid.  Messrs  Siemens 
UiWhers  are  Ihe  only  contractors  who  adopt  ihis  plan.  At  their  factory  very  elaborate 
ipjatstus  is  used,  and  this  is  referred  to  in  Part  II.  As  the  result  of  experience,  other 
•Whnrities  tonsider  that  the  pressure  teat  system,  whilst  distinctly  costly,  la  as  liable  to 
"•mporarily  sea!  up  and  screen  small  faults  of  manufacture  as  to  bring  them  to  light. 

'  Un  account  of  her  dimensions,  originally  christened  llie  "Leviathan,"  and  the 
cotittption  of  that  distinguished  engineer,  Isanibar-d  Kingdom  Brunei,  F.R.S.  (see  p.  79). 
This  vessel  (built  by  the  lale  Mr  Scott  Russell)  was  but  a  bit  before  her  time.  In  the 
("^MDl  day,  with  improved  cn'jines,  she  could  be  usefully  and  profitably  employed,  had 
''t  uoi  been  broken  up.  At  the  lime  referred  10  above,  she  could  noi  get  a  suitable 
'^Ko,  and  laying  ihe  Atlantic  cable  was  the  first  piece  of  work  she  did  which  was  ai  all 
•onhi(  of  her,  after  lying  more  or  less  idle  for  nearly  ten  years,  Mr  Isrunel  drew 
"'tellion  to  her  as  being  the  only  vessel  that  could  do  the  work.  This  was  a  few 
(em  ifter  (he  "  Eastern  .Steam  Navigation  Company  "  had  failed  over  her,  and  a  new 
™"ipMy  formed  by  Mr  Gooch  lafterwards  Sir  Danie!  Cooch,  Bart,,  M.P.),  under  the 
t"lc  of  Ihe  "Greai  Ship  Company,"  subsequently  {in  1864)  converted  into  the  "f.reai 
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had  been  lying  up  idle  for  some  years,  was  secured  for  the  work,  she  bci  ■ 
the  only  ship  that  could  take  the  entire  length  of  cable.  As 
practicable  to  moor  her  off  the  works  at  East  Greenwich,  the  cable  had  t 
be  cut  into  lenj^hs  and  coiled  on  two  pontoons,  and  thence  transfcrr^^^ 
to  the  big  ship  (see  Fig.  37  opposite,  and  also  Fig.  48,  p.  lOS)."  It  v,-  s 
coiled  into  three  large  water-tight  iron  tanks  built  up  in  the  hold  of  t3H] 
vessel.  The  main  tank  measured  75  feet  across ;  the  after  tank,  58  fee  < 
and  the  fore  tank,  $2  feet.  1 

The  cable  machinery   was   fitted  to  the  "Great  Eastern"  under  tHK^ 
guidance  of  Mr  Henry  Clifford  (to  the  design  of  Messrs  Canning  and  C!     :^ 


[  I...    3S.-l'.i)Lns-Oul  Mnchine,  Allantic  Cables,  [865-66. 

ford),  assisted  by  Mr  S.  Griffith.  Mr  Appold's  type  of  brake  formed  a  part 
of  the  paying-out  apparatus — in  fact  the  general  character  of  the  gear  (Fig, 
38)  did  not  differ  largely  from  that  adopted  in  the  secoitd  (1858)  expedition 
of  the  "  Agamemnon  "  and  "  Niagara."  The  main  point  of  difference  was 
the  further  application  of  "jockeys"!   (Fig.  39)— of  a  much  more  com- 

Eaatem  Steamship  Company."  As  [he  chairman  of  the  latter  company,  Mr  Gooch 
was  an  active  spirit  in  arranging  for  the  charter  of  the  "Great  Eastern"  over  this 
work.  In  this  way  he  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  enterprise,  and  occupied 
a  seat  on  the  board  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company— assuming  the  chair  later 
on— up  lo  the  lime  of  his  lamenied  death  in  1889. 

*  Taken  from  the  original  drawings  of  Mr  S.  Griffith  on  behalf  of  the  Telegraph 
Construction  Company. 

t  So-called  because  they  ride  on  the  cable. 
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pletc  form — to  the  "  Great  Eastern  "  gear,  which  was  entirely  constructed 
and  set  up  by  that  famous  firm  of  engineers.  Messrs  I'enn,  of  Greenwich.* 
Thecable,  in  coming  up  from  the  tank  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  passed 
along  a  conducting  trough  to  the  first  of  the  six  leading  V-wlieels  of  the 
machine  (Fig.  39J.     It  did  not  take  a  turn  round  this  wheel  u,  but  merely 
passed  over  the  top  of  it  and  the  five  other  wheels  consecutively,  being 
prEswd  down  into  their  grooved  rims  by  a  small  weighted  roller  or  jockey 
■  pulley  A,  around  the  circumference  of  which  there  was  a  band  of  india-rubber 
I  loss  to  produce  a  retarding  effect  upon  the  cable  when  necessary.     Each 
iof  the  wheels  over  which  the  cable  passed  had  a  light  brake  fitted,  so  as  to 
inlroduce  a  slight  retardation  for  giving  the  cable  a  straightened  lead  to  the 
drum,    For  the  sake  of  clearness  this  brake  is  not  shewn  in  the  figure.     The 
■jockey"  turned  upon  an  axle  at  the  end  of  an  arm  centred  at  t>,  and  the 
wights  of  the  "jockeys"  could  be  released  at  once  by  turning  a  hand- 
wheel.    After  leaving  the  last 
of  these     pulleys,    the    cable 
took  several    turns    round    a 
large  drum,  the  axle  of  which 
"ras  connected     to    a     brake 
arrangement    similar    to    that 
of  1S58,  by   means   of  which 
the  speed   of  the   drum   with 
a  given   strain    was    checked 
or  accelerated,    according     to 
the  increase    or   reduction   of 
a   series    of    hand-weights,    that    could    be    attached    or    taken    off   as 
required.     The  cable  was  then  led  through  the  dynamometer  system  and 
hence  outboard.     As  may  be  seen  in   Fig.  37  (and  still  better  in  Fig.  42 
further  on),  there  was  a  second  brake  drum  in  tandem  with  the  former,  but 
this  was  only  intended  as  a  reserve  in  ca.se  of  accident. 

The  shore-end  cable  was  manufactured  by  Mr  W,  T.  Henley,  of  North 
Woolwich.  It  was  some  30  miles  in  length,  of  which  26  N.M.  were  put 
an  board  S.-S.  "Caroline,"  fitted  up  for  the  purpose  This  part  was  laid  by 
her  (see  illustration  on  next  page)  from  Foilhommerum  Bay,  Valentia 
Islam),  on  the  22nd  of  July  i865.t 


iQ.— IJiaEtam  of  Oni;  -if  llie  Sh  Lcnciing  Wheels 
of  Ihe  1S65-66  AllamieCiMe  .Macliiiiery. 


:  aflairs  of  the  Telegraph 


•  The  late  Mr  John  Pcnti  used  also  lo  act  as  referee  ii 
Constniction  Company. 

■f  The  cable  ivas  landed  here  at  Ihe  lower  end  of  the  island,  and  about  six  miles  from 
Kaigbtstown.  instead  of  at  Ballycarberry  5tr.ind,  where  the  previous  (t858)  cable  had 
been  landed,  partly  because  it  was  the  more  direct  point,  and  partly  lo  avoid  the  line  of 
the  old  cable.     It  was,  however,  afterwards  found  to  be  more  exposed,  and  to  involve  a 
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The  next  day  the  "Great  Eastern,"  under  the  command  of  Captain 
'afterwards  Sir  James)  Anderson*  with  a  total  dead  weight  of  2  r  poo  tons, 
joined  up  her  cable  to  the  shore  end,  and  started  paying  out  towards 
America,  at  a  speerl  of  six  knots.  She  was  escorted  by  two  British  men- 
of-war,  the  '■  Terrible "  (Captain  Napier)  and  the  "  Sphinx "  (Captain 
Hamilton). 

On  behalf  of  the  contractors,  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Mainte- 
nance Company,  Mr  (now  Sir  Samuel)  Canning  was  the  engineer  in  charge 
of  the  expedition,  with   Mr  Henry  Clifford  as  his  chief  assistant.l     lUitil 


these  gentlemen  had  been  engaged  with  Sir  Charles  Bright  on  the  first 
Atlantic   expedition,  and  had   had  much  experience  alike  in  cable  woHc 

rough  bottom,  besides  the  disadvantage  of  it  not  being  on  the  mainland.    This  spot 
therefore  since  been  given  up  as  a.  landing-place  for  Atlaniic  cables.     Nowadays  ^ 
are  inrariably  taken  direct  to  the  mainland,  so   as   to   avoid  dependence  on  a  braow 
cable. 

*  Mr  R.  C.  Halpin  t>eing  the  chief  officer.     Itoth  these  gentlemen  had  the  ii 
tion  of  possessing  great  skill  in  the  handling  of  a  ship.     Captain  Anderson  was  : 
lime  captain  in  the  Cunard  Steamsliip  Companvs  service,  by  whose  permission,  thciei 
fore,  he  accompanied  the  expedition. 

*  Since  the  first  Atlantic  expedition  Messrs  Glass,  £lliot,  and  Co.  bad  g>tli^ 
together  a  full  and  pennanent  slatTof  engineers  and  electricians  (of  which  Mr  Cannini 
became  the  chief  and  .Mr  ClilTord  the  second  engineer)  in  such  a  way  as  enabled  tlUS 
to  undertake  direct  contracts  for  la>-ing— as  well  as  manufaciuring— submarine  telegi 
cables.  When  this  firm,  in  1S64,  mei^ed  itself  into  the  Telegtaph  Construction  Cix^ 
pany  (as  already  described),  position  in  the  abo^-f  respect  was  stilt  furtber  establi^ied. 


J 
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ind  mechanical  engineering.  There  were  also  on  the  engineering 
italTof  the  contractors,  Mr  John  Temple  and  Mr.  Robert.  London. 
Mr  C.  V.  de  Sauty  acted  for  them  as  chief  electrician,  assisted  1^  Mr 
H.  A.  C.  Saunders,  and  several  others.  Mr  Willov^hby  Smith,  the 
ilectrician  to  the  Gutta-percha  Company*  was  also  out  on  the  expedition 
it  the  request  of  the  contractors,  though  holding  no  exact  oRicia)  position. 
By  arrangement  with  the  Admiralty,  Staff-Commander  H.  A.  Moriarty, 
R.N.,  acted  as  die  navigator  of  the  expedition.  This  officer  was  well 
known  to  be  possessed  of  great  skill  in  this  direction,  and  had  previously 
lerved  in  a  like  position  on  the  Rrst  Atlantic  cable  expedition,  when  his 
services  were  similarly  lent  by  the  Admiralty. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  was  represented  on  board  by 
Professor  William  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin),  LL.D.,  F.R.S..  and  Mr 
C  ¥.  Varley,  as  electricians,  the  former  acting  mainly  as  scientific  expert 
in  a  consultative  sense.  Both  Mr  Field  and  Mr  Gooch  accompanied  the 
expedition,  the  former  as  the  chief  promoter  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  latter 
Ml  behalf  of  the  "Great  Eastern"  Company.  Representing  the  Press, 
there  were  also  on  board  Dr  W.  H.  Russell,  the  well-known  journalist,  of 
Tlie  Times,  acting  as  the  historian  of  the  enterprise;t  and  Mr  Robert 
I>u(lley,  a  famous  artist,  who  produced  several  excellent  pictures  of  the 
mt\  in  its  different  sta^s,  as  well  as  articles  for  the  Illustrated 
hndott  News,  and  for  Dr  Russell's  book,  "  The  Atlantic  Telegraph,"  now 
^■e^y  scarce.: 

Unfortunately  trouble  soon  arose.  The  first  fault  declared  itself  on  the 
-4th,  when  84  miles  had  been  paid  out.  It  was  decided  to  pick  up 
t«ck  to  the  fault,  which  was  found  after  loj  miles  of  cable  had  been 
brought  on  board.  A  piece  of  iron  w'ne  \vas  found  to  have  pierced  the 
^able  diametrically,  so  as  to  make  contact  between  the  sea  and  the  con- 


'  Commercially  speaking,  incorporated  with  the  newly-formed  Telegraph  Construction 
Company  ;  Mr  John  Chalterton  then  becoming  manager  of  the  Gutta-percha  Company's 
"orb  in  succession  to  the  late  Mr  Samuel  -Stathani,  «'ho  had  just  died. 

t  This  famous  war  correspondent,  author,  and  general  newspaper  writer,  has  since 
tecome  Sir  William  Howard  Russell,  LL.D. 

;  Detailed  and  stirring  accounts  of  the  events  of  this  e.xpedition  also  appeared  suhse- 
Suentiy  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  in  Cornhill,  and  in  Macmillan's.  The  former  was 
"irien  by  Mr  Henry  O'Neil,  A.R.A.,  and  the  latter  by  Mr  John  C.  Deane,  both  of  whom 
>'ere eye-witnesses  aboard  the  "Great  Eastern."  Mr  O'Neil  also  brought  out  an  illus- 
'raied  comic  journal  during  this  and  the  following  expedition,  issued  at  periodic 
initrvals,  which  was  a  source  of  much  amusement  to  those  who  had  lime  for  perusing 
•'■  Siill  more  was  an  "exlravagania" — written  by  Nicholas  Woods  and  J.  C.  Parkinson — 
o"  Ihe  subject,  performed  onboard  on  the  completion  of  all  the  work  in  1S66.  Both  these 
"««  afterwards  published  in  booklet  form,  and  are  much  treasured  by  the  parties 
fWcatured  therein. 
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ductor.  The  faulty  portion  was  cut  out,  and  the  paying  out  resumed  as 
soon  as  the  cable  was  spliced  up  again.  On  29th  July,  when  716  miles  had 
been  laid,  another  and  more  serious  fault  appeared.  The  arduous  opera- 
tion of  picking  up  again  commenced,  and  after  nine  hours*  work  the  fault 
was  safe  inboard,  and  the  necessary  repair  effected.  On  stripping  the 
cable  another  piece  of  iron  wire  was  discovered,  sticking  right  through  the 
core.  Anxiety  and  misgivings  were  now  felt  by  all  on  board,  for  it  seemed 
that  such  reverses  could  only  be  attributed  to  malevolence.  On  the  2nd  of 
August  a  further  fault  was  reported  ;  they  were  now  two-thirds  of  the  way 
across,  1,186  miles  of  cable  being  already  laid.  Again  they  had  to  pick  up, 
and  this  time  in  a  depth  of  2,000  fathoms.  One  mile  only  had  been 
recovered,  when  an  accident  of  some  kind  happened  to  the  picking-up 
machinery'.*  The  great  ship,  having  stopped,  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind 
and  swell,  and  heavy  strains  were  brought  on  the  cable,  which  consequently 
suffered  badly  in  two  places.  Before  the  two  injured  portions  could  be 
secured  on  board,  the  cable  parted  and  sank.  Mr  Canning  at  once  decided  to 
endeavour  to  recover  the  cable,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  lay  in  2,CXX) 
fathoms.  An  iron  grapnel  was  lowered  by  means  of  a  wire  rope  which  had 
been  brought  in  case  a  mark  buoy  had  to  be  put  down,  or  the  cable  had 
to  be  cut,  owing  to  some  unforeseen  accident,  and  temporarily  buoyed.f 
This  rope  was  in  lengths  of  100  fathoms,  and  measured  in  all  about  5,000 
fathoms.  The  vessel  then  proceeded  to  make  a  series  of  short  runs 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  supposed  line  of  cable.  After  manoeuvring  in 
this  way  for  about  fifteen  hours,  picking  up  was  started  on  the  supix>sition 
of  tiic  cable  having  been  hooked  by  the  grapnel ;  700  fathoms  of  rope  had 
been  hove  in,  when  one  of  the  connecting  links  gave  way,  and  all  beyond 
it  sank  to  the  bottom.  The  work  was  recommenced  with  hempen  ropes, 
two  miles  further  west,  in  a  depth  of  2,300  fathoms,  and  on  the  8th  of 
August  the  cable  was  again  hooked  ;  but  when  raised  to  within  1,500 
fathoms  of  the  surface  another  connecting  link  parted,  the  strain  being 
about  nine  tons.  Two  more  attempts  were  made.  The  first  time  the 
^^rapnel  fouled  the  rope,  and  had  to  be  hove  up  again  ;  the  second  time 
tht.'  r<)i)e  parted  close  to  the  capstan  when  they  had  picked  up  765 
fathoms  with  a  graduall}'  increasing  strain.  The  store  of  grappling  rope 
being  now  quite  exhausted,  the  work  had  to  be  given  up,  and  on 
nth  August  1865  the  fleet  of  ships  parted  company — shattered  in  hopes 
as  well  as  in  ropes. 


*  This  constantly  failed  for  want  of  sufficient  strength  and  an  adequate  supply  of 
steam. 

t   But  with  no  special  idea  at  the  time  of  recovery  work  in  such  deep  water. 
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Second  and  Successful  Attempt,  1866. 

The  results  of  the  last  expedition,  disastrous  as  they  were  from  a 
financial  pomt  of  view,  in  no  wise  abated  the  courage  of  the  promoters  pf 
the  enterprise,  but  only  served  to  increase  their  energy  by  demonstrating 
Ae  probability,  if  not  the  certainty,  of  an  early  and  complete  success. 
During  the  heaviest  weather  the  "  Great  Eastern  "  had  shewn  exceptional 
"stiffness,"  whilst  her  great  size  and  her  manoeuvring  power  (afforded  by  the 
screw  and  paddles  combined)  seemed  to  shew  her  to  be  the  very  type  of 
vessel  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  picking-up  gear,  it  was  true,  had  proved 
insufficient,*  but  with  the  paying-out  machinery  no  serious  fault  was  to  be 
found.  The  feasibility  of  grappling  in  mid-Atlantic  had  been  demon- 
;  strated,  and  they  had  gone  far  towards  proving  the  possibility  of  recovering 
the  cable  from  similar  depths.f  Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  it  was  proved 
%  that  the  low  temperature  and  enormous  pressure  at  ocean  depths  |^eatly 
\  increases  the  insulating  power  of  gutta-percha,  whilst  the  conductivity  of  the 
G0{^  was  substantially  increased  by  the  low  temperature,  but  apparently 
unaffected  by  the  pressure. 

To  overcome  financial  difficulties,  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company 
was,  practically  speaking,  amalgamated  with  a  new  concern,  the  AnglO- 
American  Telegraph  Company,  which  was  formed,  mainly  by  those 
interested  in  the  old  business,  with  the  object  of  raising  fresh  capital 
for  the  new  and  double  ventures  of  1866.  The  ultimate  capital  of  this 
company  amounted  (as  before)  to  ^600,000.  J 


*  This  was  specially  pointed  to  by  the  representatives  of  the  "Atlantic"  Company 
*hen  considering  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  by  the  contractors. 

^  It  may  be  mentioned  in  passing  also  that  Professor  W.  Thomson  had  in  the  interval 
delivered  an  address  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  on  **  The  Forces  concerned 
in  the  Laying  and  Lifting  of  Deep  Sea  Cables"  (see  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  December  1865). 

He  had  previously  contributed  an  article  to  T/te  Engineer  relative  to  the  catenary 
'onned  by  a  submarine  cable  between  the  ship  and  the  bottom,  during  submergence — 
"nder  the  influence  of  gravity,  fluid  friction,  and  pressure.  In  this  communication  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  pointed  out  that  the  curve  becomes  a  straight  line  in  the  case  of  no 
tension  at  the  bottom — the  normal  condition,  in  fact,  when  paying  out. 

+  In  raising  this,  Mr  Field  first  secured  the  support  of  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Daniel) 
^ooch,  C.E.,  M.P.,  then  chairman,  and  previously  locomotive  superintendent,  of  the  Great 
**estem  Railway  Company,  who,  after  what  he  had  seen  on  the  previous  expedition, 
promised,  if  necessar}',  to  subscribe  as  much  as  ;^2o,ooo.  On  the  same  conditions,  Mr 
orassey  expressed  his  willingness  to  bear  one-tenth  of  the  total  cost  of  the  undertaking. 
Ultimately,  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company  led  off  with  ;^  100,000,  this  amount 
•^'ng  followed  by  the  signatures  of  ten  directors  (as  guarantors)  at  ;£  10,000  a-piece, 
^iz.:— Henry  Ford  Barclay,  Henry  Bewley,  Thomas  Brassey,  A.  H.  Campbell,  George 
Elliot,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Richard  Atwood  Glass,  Daniel  Gooch,  John  Pender,  and  John 
^niuh.  Then  there  were  four  subscriptions  of  ;^5,ooo,  and  some  of  ;^2,5oo  to  ;^  1,000, 
pnncipally  from  firms  participating  in  one  shape  or  another  in  the  sub-contracts.     These 
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It  was  now  proposed  not  only  to  lay  a  new  cable  between  Ireland  ar 
Newfoundland,  but  also  to  repair  and  complete  the  one  lying  at  the  botlo 
of  the  sea.  A  length  of  1,600  miles  of  cable  was  ordered  from  the  Tel 
graph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company.  Thus,  with  the  une 
pended  cable  from  the  last  expedition,  the  total  length  available  whi 
the  expedition  started  would  be  2,730  miles,  of  which  1,960  miles  we 
allotted  to  the  new  cable,  and  697  to  complete  the  old  one,  leaving  1 
miles  as  a  rcser\-e.  The  slack,  or  difference  between  the  total  length 
cable  paid  out  and  the  distance  overground  covered  by  the  ship,  havi 
been  only  8  per  cent,  on  the  previous  expedition,  the  length  now  provid 
appeared  to  be  sufficient. 

The  core  of  the  new  cable  was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  old  c 
of  the  year  before,  but  the  testing  of  the  core  under  pressure  was  abandon' 
finding  that  this  practice,  in  several  instances,  instead  of  revealing  the  we 
places,  had  a  tendency  sometime.-*  to  conceal  them.      The  sheathing  wi 


Fii;.  40.--.At1anlic  Cal.lc  (l866i. 


in  this  cable  were  galvanised  (besides  being  of  softer  iron  to  start  wil 
and  again  separatcl}'  covered  with  five  strands  of  Manilla  yarn,  wh 
in  this  case  were  left  untarred."  The  cable  (Fig.  40)  weighed  1  1 
II    cwt.  ])cr  N,i\I.  in  air,-*- and   14^  civt.  in  water.     Its  total  diameters 


sums  «'ere  all  subscril>ed  before  e\'cn  the  prospectus  w.is  issued,  or  the  books  openei 
the  public.     The  remaining  capital  then  quickly  followed. 

The  Telcjir.iph  Construction  Comp.iny,  in  undertaking  the  entire  work,  were  to  reci 
^joo-ooofor  the  new  cable  in  anyciisc,  and  if  it  succeeded  an  extra  .^icw.ooo.  Ifbothcal 
came  into  successful  opcnition  the  total  atnouni  payable  to  them  was  to  be  .^737, 140. 

*  The  tar  compound  which  had  been  used  for  the  Manilla  yarn  outside  the  wires 
given  much  trouble  in  the  handling  of  the  previous  cable  during  coiling  and  laj 
operations,  it  was,  in  fact,  the  occasion  of  several  exciting  scenes,  from  the  layer 
cable  in  the  tanks  slicking  together  and  becoming  entangled,  thus  causing  "foul  flat 
as  Ihey  are  termed.  It  «ould  ha»c  been  better,  probably,  if  the  compound  had  b 
changed  instead  of  being  abolished  altogether,  both  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  ni 
the  finished  cable  less  " lively," and  owing  to  its  preseriaii\e  character.  Some  conside 
however,  that  a  tar  compound  tended  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  Manilla  and  all  hi 
yams,  and  to  screen  faults  of  insulation. 

t  That  is  to  say,  nearly  ;  cwt.  less  than  the  preiious  line,  which  was  considered 
advantage,  its  specific  gravity  being  correspondingly  loner. 
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I.I  inch,  and  its  breaking  strain  8  tons  2  cwL,  being  thus  a  little  higher 
ihar  that  of  the  previous  cable,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  general  improvemenls 
in  manufacture  as  regards  the  iron  wire  and  the  claas  of  hemp  used.  The 
iron  wire,  besides  being  stronger,  was  also  less  hard  and  brittlL- — in  fact 
more  pliable. 

The  shore-end  cable  (Fig.  41)  determined  on  in  this  ca.se  was  of  an 
Mlirely  different  description.*  It  had  only  one  sheathing,  consisting  of 
twtlvf  coniiguous  iron  wires  of  great  individual  surface  and  weight;  and 
oulside  all  a  covering  of  tarred  hemp  and  compound.  The  part  of  this 
able  which  was  intended  for  shallow  depths  was  made  in  three  different 
types.  Starting  from  the  coa.-it  of  Ireland,  S  miles  of  the  heaviest  was 
lo  be  laid,  then  S  miles  of  the 
intermediate,  and  lastly  14 
miles  of  the  lightest  tyije. 
making  30  miles  of  shoal- 
wato  cable  on  the  Irish  side. 
Fivt!  miles  of  shallow-water 
rable,  nf  the  different  types 
named,  were  considered  suffi- 
cient on  the  Newfoundland 
coast. 

The  previous  paying-uut 
matliineryon  board  the  "Great 
Easlcm"  was  altered  lo  .some 
extent  by  Messrs  Penn  to  the 
insiructionsofMessrs  Canning 
MdClifTord.  Itagain consisted 
of  six  vertical  .sheaves  placed 
'"a line  one  after  the  other,  each  supporting  a  Jockey  pulley  with  bevelled 
•^es,  narrow  enough  to  fit  between  the  flanges  of  the  sheaves  below. 
The  bearings  in  which  the  spindles  of  the;  jockey  pulleys  revolved  were 
"lounicd  on  frame  levers  pivoted  at  one  end,  so  that  the  pressure  of  the 
jockeys  riding  on  the  V-sheaves,  and  on  the  cable  passing  between,  could 
be  regulated  by  weights  attached  to  the  oppo.site  extremities  of  the  lever 
■fnis.  A  small  strap  brake,  worked  by  hand,  was  fitted  round  the  shaft 
of  each  V-wheel.  The  cable  on  leaving  the  tank  (Fig.  43)  led  in  a  straight 
hne  through  the  free  space  between  the  V-wheels  c,  and  their  riding 
jockeys,  and  then  over  a  roller  to  a  large  drum  p,  six  feet  in  diameter,  round 


The  Electric  Telegraph  Company  bad  found  over  the  Anglo-Dutch  cable  that  a 
"mnilcii  sheathing  was  less  durable  than  the  previously  used  solid  wires  as  above. 
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which  it  took  four  turns ,♦  thence,  through  guiding  rollers,  under  the  dynamo- 
meter pulley  I),  and  finally  over  the   stern  sheave  A,  into  the  sea.    Two 
Appold   brakes,  working  in  troughs  filled  with  water,  were  fitted  on  the 
shafts  of  both  drums,  similar  to  those  controlling  the  V-sheaves ;  and,  to 
avoid  heating,  water  was  kept  pouring  on  the  cable  whilst  passing  under 
the  jockey  pulleys  and  round  the  drums.     The  brakes  were  adjusted  by  a 
chain  wound  on   the   axle   of  a    spoked  wheel  under  the  control  of  an 
assistant   stationed  at  the   dynamometer.     In  fact,  as  stated   before,  with 
regard  to  the   expedition  of  the  previous    year,  the   apparatus  was  very 
similar  in  its  ruling  principles  to  that  of  1858.  f 

Though  different  in  details,  the  main  improvement  over  the  1865  gear 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  a  70  horse-power  steam-engine  was  fitted  to  drive 
the  two  large  drums  in  such  a  way  that  the  paying-out  machinery  could 
usotl  to  pick  up  cable  during  the  laying  if  necessary,*  and  thus  avoid  th 
risk  incurred  by  changing  the  cable  from  the  stern  to  the  bows.     This  additio 
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Vxc,.  4^,     I'.onoral  Arrani;cau*n:  of  rayinj^-ou:  Machinen-  ai  Stem  of  "Great  Eastern^  <lS66). 


v^f  IVnn  *nrunk'*  oni^inos — .is  well  as  the  i^^-'neral  strengthening  of  the  enti  x^e 
nvu  hinory     was  nuulo  in  accoroaiioo  with  the  designs  of  Mr  Henr>''  Cliffor'o- 
The   pivki:^ii:-up  machinery  forward     Figs.  43,  44).  after  the  prcvioiJS 
o\iK\:i:iv^:\    wa-^    cor.sioorab!\     strengthened    and    improved    with    spu*" 


*    V'.u*  vlu;^'  v/»:o  x'.v.:vv*.  .i:^v:  >:Akc>  r  uo-^  '.v.orely  ar.  Auv.Mar)*  for  emergencies — 1>.,  in 
;>o  v-xo'."::  ot  :'.c  oi' c:>  *"v::\5.  vl  s,i>.vvl.  or  :>:  hau.ir.*;  Kuk.     Upon  the  o\'eiiianging  ends  of 
v**o  k' *.»:■*,  vl\;:-.s  vi-  \  v.i;  i^;:.\*\>  \\^:x-  :-.::tv..  xxhivh  sTou'v:  be  connected  by  a  leather  belt 
?,'!  -.^.v*  .n-.-.v-'O  o:  >:  •»:'">   "tv'  ">^*  -■*-  vlu: '  vMie  *?rdkv>,  if  the  working  brakes  should  get 
v^u:  x^t  o'.vle:. 

'    I :» V*  ^ V- ■  * V  • . ;  1  N  V. '. .1  •  : \  >c :  a  oc ■  *  : ':* e  'a; ••  :•: <  - o .::  ^ ear  a>>ard  the  •*  Great  Eastern " 
,;"h'.  ;'  .ii  "..Ovi  10  :l  N'.  S  "  V^.r.v.v-.v.-*..-".    a",:  l  .S.N.S.  "  N.ji*:ara.' is  referred  to  in  the 
vv-.vv.v  .;v .       *.  or  '.'0     S  >^  /m.^ -.c:'.   ji-.  c".  >v  \!r  EIIio:    xttem-ards  Sir  George 
>'.*.,  :U- ..  ^'  ".        '.,'.'  vvM'>o  x^'  .-  -Viv^er  o*.':  '/".c  >u>e-Jt  n?avi  before  the  IiistittiU(m  of 
\  Uv  'm •  *  . .;   K  '  j;  *  .V  ^  ■  '  .•  •  v^  \* N»     ;;  \  ^ .;  •      Svv  .■■".*. . .  ,:V  v-**  -  '^'- •  -•/-£'-     This  gentleman 

«^x  .V  -.vi- .  *v       *    ;>»^   • o"   \U'^>  >  V-  .-.>>.  K !;■..*:.   And  Cov.  and  afterwards  director 

^  .1'.*'  V  .'"x..:,.  .«-  v\* V.'..  , '.: -.va:?!".  >:c;;v.:r:^  chairman  and  remaining 


»         *  •       1    ^ 


*..    ^   ■•     ..  V   ■."•.;  V  .  *  v'  ••;:    '.^  ^.f..  "  j:\rA-  !",ia  'roer.  applied  to  the  pa\*ing-out 
apivA'A;.  >  ,*'     S 'x    >*•  ;>  ^  .'.     n*^.-.  ^,v  •<    "a:  : ^;r  .vr-j^rv'-itr.*:  suchinery  of  1858  was 
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Snd  pinion  gearing.     It  had  two  drums  5  feet  7  inches  in  diameter, 
[by  a  similar  pair  of  70  horse-power  trunk  engines.     This  formed 
■dingly  powerful  machine,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  those  who 
I  and  constructed  it. 

^ar  gear  was  fitted  up  on  board  the  two  vessels — S.S.  "  Medway  " 
^  "  Albany  "—chartered  to  assist  the  "  Great  Eastern." 
f  the  purpose  of  grappling  the  1S65  cable,  20  miles  of  rope  were 
^tured,  which  xvas  constituted  by  forty  nine  iron  wires  of  No.   14 
(Separately  covered  with  Manilla  hemp.     Six  wire^  so  served  were 


/■fl 


./:! 


'"•:  45-- 


on  Aikinic  ExpeilUii 


■  1865-66. 


I  strand-wise   round  a  seventh,  which  formed  the  heart  or  core  of 

The  breaking  strain  of  this  rope  was  about  30  tons.* 

tddition,  five  miles  of  buoy  rope  were  provided,  besides  buoys  of 

shapes  and  sizes,  the  largest  of  which  (see  Fig.  45}  would  support 

B.      As    on    the    previous   expedition,    several    kinds   of   grapnels 

lit  on  board,  some   of  the   ordinary  .sort,  and   some  with   springs 


comparatively  short  length  (si; 
»p«lilion  of  the  previous  year  v 
[only  8^  ions — being,  in  reality,  bi 


b- 


or  seven  miles)  of  grappling  rope  provided 
s  snirt  to  possess  a  corresponding  breaking 
f  rope,  though  used  also  for  grappling. 
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to  prevent  the  cable  surging,  and  thus  escaping  whilst  the  grapnel  was  still 
dragging  on  the  bottom  (Fig.  46) ;  others,  again,  were  fashioned  like  pincers, 
to  hold  (or  jamb)  the  cable  when  raised  to  a  required  height,*  or  else  to  cut  it 
only,  and  so  take  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  strain  previous  to  picking  up.f 

The  propelling  machinery  of  thfe  "Great  Eastern" 
had  similarly  received  alteration  and  improvement 
in  the  intervals  of  the  two  expeditions.  The  paddle 
wheels  were  reduced  in  diameter  (six  knots  being 
the  maximum  speed  required  J),  and  made  to  work 
independently,  to  enable  the  ship  to  turn  rapidly 
without  headway.  The  screw  propeller  was 
surrounded  with  an  iron  cage,  to  keep  the  cable 
and  ropes  from  fouling  it,  as  had  been  provided  by 
Sir  Charles  Bright  for  the  "Agamemnon"  and 
"Niagara"  in  1857. 

The   testing    arrangements   were    perfected    by 
Mr  Willoughby  Smith,  in  such  a  way  that  insulation 
readings  could  be  continuously  taken,  even  whilst 
measuring  the  copper  resistance,  or  while  exchanging 
Fig.  46.— Type  of  Grapnel  signals  with  Valentia.§     Thus  there  was  no  longer 

mainly  used  for  Recovery  ,  /./-if.  .1  ,  1       .  « 

of  the  1865  Atlantic  Cable  ^"X  danger  of  a  fault  bemg  paid  overboard  without 
during  Expedition  of  1866:  instant  detection. 

the  Cable  is  shewn  hooked  A       i.i_  ^.i.    t  o/^/r    ^i.      «*  /-        ^    r^      ^         i* 

on  one  prong.  ^n    the   30th  June    1866,  the  "Great  Eastern," 

from  the  Thames,  followed  by  the  "Medvvay"  and 
"  Albany,"  arrived  at  Valentia,  where  H.M.SS.  "Terrible"  and  "Racoon" 
were  found,  under  orders  to  accompany  the  expedition.     The  "  Medway  " 


*  Most  of  this  apparatus  was  furnished  by  Messrs  Brown,  Lenox,  and  Co.,  the  famous 
chain,  cable,  anchor,  and  buoy  engineers,  several  of  the  grapnels  being  to  their  design, 
as  well  as  the  "connections." 

t  This  was  a  grapnel  with  a  cutting  edge  in  the  bed  between  the  flukes,  or  prongs, 
and  the  shank,  which  tended  to  cut  through  the  cable  under  a  given  raising  strain  rather 
sooner  than  would  be  the  case  by  ordinary  methods  of  breaking.  This,  however,  was  not 
a  cutting  grapnel,  as  at  present  understood,  for  cutting  the  cable  at  the  bottom. 

Mr  Latimer  Clark  had  just  devised  an  alternative  holding  or  cutting  grapnel  (the  two 
o})crations  being  also  combined,  if  desired),  but  this  was  not  adopted  for  the  expedition. 
It  was  the  first  attempt  in  the  above  direction,  and  was  of  a  somewhat  elaborate 
character,  modified  subsequently  by  the  late  Mr  Frank  Lambert. 

I  This  limitation  of  the  ship's  speed  was  made  a  special  point  of  on  this  occasion, 
partly  to  provide  for  the  ship  being  brought  to  a  standstill  quickly  in  the  case  of  mishap 
during  paying-out  operations,  and  also  to  ensure  the  cable  being  laid  in  such  a  way  that 
it  properly  accommodated  itself  to  the  irregularities  of  the  bottom.  The  ordinary  speed 
ultimately  adhered  to  was  five  knots  for  the  ship  and  six  knots  for  the  cable. 

>J  Professor  Thomson's  reflecting  apparatus,  for  testing  or  signalling,  had  been  con- 
siderably improved  since  the  previous  Atlantic  cable  of  1858.  Again,  this  was  the  first 
cable  expedition  on  which  the  above,  now  famous,  ship  and  shore  system  of  combined 
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id  on  board  45  miles  of  d^p-s^a  cable  in  addition  to  tiie  American 
ore  end.  ^ 

The  principal  members  of  the  staff  acting  on  behalf  of  the  contractors 
this  expedition  were  the  same  as  in  that  of  the  previous  year,  Mr 
mning  being  again  in  charge,  with  Mr  Clifford  and  Mr  Temple  as  his 
lief  as^tants.  In  the  electrical  department,  however,  the  Tel^;raph 
onstniction  Company  had  since  secured  the  services  of  Mr  Willoughby 
inith  as  their  chief  electrician,  whilst  he  still  acted  in  that  capacity  for  the 
iutta-pcrdia  Company.  Mr  Smith,  therefore,  accompanied  the  expedition 
IS  chief  electrician  to  the  contractors,  his*  chief  assistant  being  Mr  J.  May. 
Captain  James  Anderson  and  Staff-Commander  H.  A.  Moriarty,  R.N.,  were 
)nce  more  to  be  seen  on  board  the  great  ship,  the  former  as  her  captain, 
ind  the  latter  as  navigating  oflScer.  Professor  Thomson  was  on  board  as 
:onsulting  electrical  adviser  to  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  whilst 
Mr  C.  F.  Varley  was  .ashore  at  Valentia  as  their  electrician.  Mr  Latimer 
olark  was  also  at  Valentia,  representing  Messrs  Bright  and  .  Clark  as 
:onsulting  engineers  to  the  Anglo-American  Tel^raph  Company,* 
Mr  J.  C.  Laws  and  Mr  Richard  Collettf  being  respectively  aboard 
uid  ashore  at  the  Newfoundland  end  representing  the  same  firm.  Mr 
Glass  was  ashore  at  Valentia  for  the  purpose  of  giving  any  instructions 
to  his  (the  contractor's)  staff  on  board,  whilst  Mr  Gooch  and  Mr  Field 
were  on  board  the  "  Great  Eastern  "  as  onlookers,  and  as  watchers  of  their 
individual  interests.  \ 

On   the    7th    July,   the   "William    Cory"    landed    the   shore   end    in 
Foilhommerum  Bay,  and  afterwards  laid  out  27  miles  of  the  intermediate 

testing  and  signalling  was  put  into  practice.     Both  Mr  Cromwell  V'arley  and  Professor 
Thomson  are  said  to  have  devised  similar  methods  to  that  of  Mr  Willonghby  Smith. 

On  this  occasion,  also,  condensers  were  applied  by  Mr  W.  Smith  to  the  receiving 
end  of  the  cable,  having  the  effect  of  very  materially  increasing — indeed,  sometimes 
^Wst  doubling — the  working  speed.  Though  Mr  Smith  was  the  first  to  do  this  in  a 
PJ^ctical  way,  it  transpired  afterwards  that  Mr  Varley  had  taken  out  a  patent  in  1862 
embodying  such  a  principle  for  working  long  cables.  Mr  Varley  was  a  man  of  many 
patents. 
*  Sir  Charles  Bright,  M.P.,  was  engaged  elsewhere  at  the  time  of  the  expedition. 
^  Ata  later  period,  after  both  the  1865  and  1866  cables  were  in  working  order,  Mr 
Collett  actually  sent  a  message  from  Newfoundland  to  Valentia  with  a  battery  composed 
of  a  copper  percussion  cap,  and  a  small  strip  of  zinc,  which  were  excited  by  a  drop  of 
acidulated  water — the  bulk  of  a  tear  only  !  This  was  during  some  experiments  carried 
out  by  Dr  Gould  on  behalf  of  the  Astronomer- Royal  (in  concert  with   the  Magnetic 

T^elegraph  Company),  between  Greenwich  and  Newfoundland,  via  the  Atlantic  cables, 

for  the  verification  of  longitudes  in  the  United  States. 

t  There  was  also  on  board  Mr  J.  C.   Deane,  the  secretary  of  the  Anglo-American 

Telegraph  Company,  whose  diary  proved  of  much  use  to  The  Times  and  other  newspapers 

"1  the  absence  of  Dr  Russell,  who  had  so  vividly  and  thrillingly  described  the  events  of 

the  previous  expedition. 
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cable.  On  the  13th,  the  "Great  Eastern"  took  the  end  on  board,  and, 
having  spliced  on  to  the  remaining  three  miles  of  similar  cable  coiled  on 
the  top  of  the  deep-sea  section,  started  paying  out.  The  track  followed 
was  parallel  to  that  followed  the  year  before,  but  about  27  miles  further 
north.  There  were  two  instances  of  fouls  in  the  tank,  due  to  broken 
wires  catching  neighbouring  turns  and  flakes,  and  thus  drawing  up 
a  whole  bundle  of  cable  quite  close  (forming  an  apparently  inextricable 
mass  of  kinks  and  twists)  to  the  brake  drum.  In  each  case  the  ship  was 
promptly  got  to  a  standstill,  and  all  hands  set  to  unravelling  the  tangle. 
With  a  certain  amount  of  luck,  therefore,  coupled  with  much  care,  neither 
accidents  ended  fatally  ;  and,  after  straightening  out  the  wire  as  far  as 
possible,  paying  out  was  resumed.  Fourteen  days  after  starting,  the  "  Great 
Eastern  "  arrived  (see  belowj  ofT  Heart's  Content,*  Trinity  Bay,  where  the 
"  Medway "  joined  on  and  landed  the  shore  end  partly  by  boats,  thus 
bringing  to  a  successful  conclusion  this  part  of  the  expedition.  The  total 
length  of  cable  laid  was  1,852  N.M.,  average  depth  1400  fathoms.  After 
much  rejoicingsf  during  the  coaljng  of  the  "  Great  Eastern,"*  the  Telegraph 
Fleet  once  more  set  out  to  sea. 


'*  This  is  silualed  on  the  opposite  side  of  Trinity  Qay  10  Dull  Arm,  where  the  iSjS 
cable  had  been  landed,  and  not  so  far  up,  tt  was  supposed  to  be  even  more  protected 
than  Hull  Arm,  from  which  it  is  some  iS  miles. 

t  These  were  ai  tirsl  somewhat  dampened  by  the  fact  that  the  cable  between  New- 
foundland and  Cape  Bretoa  (Nova  Scotia)  still  remained  interrupted,  and  that  cnnsC- 
quenlly  the  entire  telegraphic  system  was  not  even  now  complete.  However,  in  th« 
course  of  a  few  days  this  tine  was  repaired,  and  New  York  and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  put  into  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe. 

J  Six  steamers,  laden  with  coal,  had  set  out  from  Cardiff  some  weeks  in  advance  I* 
feed  the  "  Creiil  E.wn-rn  "  im  hor  arm  :il  an  iho  nihcr  >ide  of  ihc  Ailanlic. 
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Recovery  and  Completion  of  1865  Cable. 

It  now  remained  to  find  the  end  of  the  cable  lost  on  the  2nd  August 
1865,  situated  about  604  miles  from  Newfoundland,  to  pick  it  up,  splice  on 
to  the  cable  remaining  on  board,  and  finish  the  work  so  unfortunately  inter- 
rupted the  year  before.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  can  be  readily 
imagined,  the  cable  lying  2,000  fathoms  deep  without  mark  of  any  kind 
to  indicate  its  position.  The  buoys  put  down  after  the  accident  had  long 
since  disappeared,  either  their  moorings  having  dragged  during  various  gales 
of  wind,  or  the  wire  ropes  which  held  them  having  chafed  through,  owing  to 
incessant  rise  and  fall  at  the  bottom.  The  position  of  the  lost  end  had 
to  be  determined .  by  astronomical  observations,  which  necessitate  clear 
weather,  and  can  then  only  give  approximate  results,  unless  frequently 
repeated,  on  account  of  the  variable  ocean  currents,  which  sometimes  flow 
at  the  rate  of  three  knots — 1>.,  three  nautical  miles  per  hour.  Moreover,  for 
grappling  and  raising  the  cable  to  the  bows,  the  sea  itiust  be  tolerably 
smooth,  and  in  that  part  where  the  work  lay  a  succession  of  fine  days  is  rare, 
even  in  the  month  of  August  However,  they  still  had  on  board  Captain 
Moriarty,  one  of  the  ablest  navigators  in  the  world.  Added  to  this,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cable  in  deep  water  had  been  paid  out  with  about  15 
per  cent  slack. 

The  chiefs  of  the  expedition,  fully  confident  of  success,  hastened  their 
preparations,  and  on  the  9th  of  August  1866  the  "Great  Eastern"  again 
put  to  sea,  accompanied  by  S.S.  "  Medway."  On  the  1 2th,  the  vessels 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  joined  company  with  H.M.S.  **  Terrible  " 
(Captain  Commerell*)  and  S.S.  "Albany/'  these  vessels  having  left  Heart's 
Content  Bay  a  week  in  advance  to  buoy  the  line  of  the  1865  cable  and 
<^ommence  grappling. 

Mr  Canning's  plan  was  to  drag  for  the  cable  near  the  end  with  all 
^hree  ships  at  once.  The  cable,  when  raised  to  a  certain  height,  was  to  be 
cut  by  the  "  Medway,"  stationed  to  the  westward  of  the  "Great  Eastern," 
so  as  to  enable  the  latter  vessel  to  lift  the  Valentia  end  on  board.f 

When  the  "  Great  Eastern "  arrived  on  the  grappling  ground,  the 
"Albany"  (with  Mr  Temple  in  engineering  charge)  had  already  hooked 


*  Now  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  Sir  J.  E.  Commerell,  V.C,  G.C.B. 

^  This  being,  of  course,  before  the  days  of  cutting  and  holding  grapnels  as  we  now 
"^^e  them.  These  render  it  possible  for  a  single  ship  to  effect  repairs,  even  where  it  is 
^"t  of  the  question  to  recover  the  cable  in  one  bight.  Mr  Claude  Johnson,  Mr  F.  R. 
^Qcas,  Mr  W.  F.  King,  F.R.S.E.,  Mr  H.  Benest,  and  Professor  Andrew  Jamieson,  F.R.S.E., 
^^'c—amongst  others — devised  special  grapnels  of  this  character. 
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and  buoyed  the  cable  ;  but  the  buoy  chain  having  been  carried  away,  they 
not  only  lost  the  cable,  but  2,000  fathoms  of  wire  rope  besides. 

On  the  i3th  of  Augu.st,  the  "  Great  Eastern  "  made  her  first  drag^,  about: 
I  s  miles  from  the  end  ;    and,  after  several  vain  attempts,  the  cable  1 
finally  hooked  and  lifted  about  1,300  fathoms.     During  the  operation  ( 
buoying  the  grappling  rope,  a  mistake  occurred  which  resulted  in  the  c 
slipping  overboard  and  going  to  the  bottom. 

The  "  Great  Eastern  "  now  proceeded  six  miles  to  the  eastward,  a 
commenced  a  new  drag,  for  raking  the  ocean  bed  with  2,400  fathom^-, 
wire  rope.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  the  grapnel  came  to  the  siu 
with  the  cable  caught  on  two  of  the  prongs.  The  cable  thus  succej 
brought  up  was  parti -co  loured  like  a  snake — half  a  muddy  white  witfajrij 
ooze  of  microscopic  shells  on  which  it  had  rested,  and  half  as  black  t 
shiny  as  when  it  left  the  factor>- — affording  positive  proof  that  hereaj 
at  all  events,  the  composition  of  the  bottom  was  such  thai  the  cabte  b 
not  sunk  entirely  into  it.  Boats  were  quipf^'  in  position  alongside  'L_ 
grapnel.  Shortly  afterwards  thej-  were^ndeavouring  to  secure  the  cahl 
to  the  strong  wire  roiic,  by  means  of  a  nipper,  when  the  grapnel  cantel 
allowing  it  to  slip  away  from  the  prongs^ike  a  great  eel — and  disappo) 
into  the  sea. 

On  the  19th,  the  cable  was  once  more  hooked,  and  raised  about  ami] 
from  the  bottom,  but  the  sea  was  too  rough  for  buoying  it.  During  t 
following  week  all  three  vessels  dragged  for  the  cable  at  different  pohlli 
according  to  the  plan  previously  arranged,  but  the  weather  was  unfavourattl 
and  the  cable  was  not  hooked,  or,  if  hooked,  had  managed  to  slip  awt 
from  the  grapnels.  The  ship's  company  about  this  time  became  discoun 
— in  'fact,  more  anc!  more  convinced  of  the  futility  of  their  efibrts. 

On  the  27th,  the  ■■  Albany  "  signalled*  that  they  had  got  the  cable  4 
boaril  with  a  strain  of  onl\'  three  tons,  and  had  buoyed  the  end  ;  but  it  Wi 
soon  discovered  that  hor  buoy  was  13  miles  from  the  track  of  thee 
and  that  she  had  recovered  a  length  of  three  miles  which  had  been  put] 
paid  overboard  a  few  days  before. 

Shifting  ground  to  the  eastward  about  1 5  miles,  the  vessels  were  H 
working  in  a  depth  of  2,500  fathom.s. 

As  the  store  of  gra)>|)ling  rope  was  diminishing  day  by  day,  and  til 
fine  .-icason  rajiidly  coining  to  an  end,  Mr  Canning  decided  to  proceed  |l 


*  Uuritij;  iliis  i-xptiiiiion  much  use  was  made  of  the  invaluable  system  of  dayanti 
nit;ht  visual  itli.\:;r,i|ihy  inirciduct'il  Ui  ihc  Navy  by  Captain  Coiomb,  R.N',,  and  already 
rcfcrreil  10  witli  vii;ar<l  in  the  I'L-rsiaii  tlulf  cable,  duriiij;  the  laying  of  which  it  was  first 
cm|iloycd  in  Loniii;cli<>n  nilh  c.ibk  (.'.»:i)cditions. 
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once   80  miles  further  east,  where  the  depth  was  not  expected  to  exceed 
1 ,900  fathoms,  and  there  try  a  last  chance. 

After  repeated  failures,  the  cable  was  hooked  on  the  31st  of  August  by 

tVie  *'  Great  Eastern  "  (when  the  grapnel  had  been  lowered  for  the  thirtieth 

time),  and  picking  up  commenced  in  verj'^  calm  weather.*     When  the  bight 

of  cable  was  about  900  fathoms  from  the  surface,  the  grappling  rope  was 

buoyed.      The  big  ship  then  proceeded   to  grapple  three  miles  west  of 

the  buoy   (Fig.   47),   and    the  **Medway"   (with    Mr   London  on  board) 

another  two  miles,  or  so,  west  of  her  again.    The  cable  was  soon  once  more 

booked  by  both  ships,  and  when  the  "  Medway  **  had  raised  her  bight  ta 

within  300  fathoms  of  the' surface  she  was  ordered  to  break  it.    The  "  Great 

Eastern,"  having  stopped  picking  up  when  the  bight  was  800  fathoms  from 

the  surface,  proceeded  to  resume  the  operation  as  soon  as  the  intentional 

rupture  of  the  cable  had  eased  the  strain,  which,  with  a  loose  end  of  about 


Fig.  47. — Diagram  illustrative  of  the  final  method  adopted  for 

picking  up  1865  Atlantic  Cable. 

A,  Point  where  cable  was  buoyed  by  **  Great  Eastern." 

B,  Point  where  cable  was  broken  by  **  Medway." 

c.  Bight  of  cable  ultimately  brought  to  surface  by  "Great  Eastern.'' 

^^^^  N'.M.,  at  once  fell  from  10  or  11  tons  to  5  tons.  Slowly  but  surely,  «ind 
amid  breathless  silence,  the  long-lost  cable  made  its  appearance  at  last  (see 
plate  opposite),  for  the  third  time,  above  water  a  little  before  one  o'clock 
'early  morn)  of  2nd  September.  Two  hours  afterwards  the  |)recious  end 
^asoii  board,  and  signals  were  immediately  exchanged  with  Valentia. 

This  was  at  once  led  into  the  tcstini^-room,  where  Mr  W'illoughb}' 
'^'^Jth,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  leaders  on  board,  applied  the  tests  which 
^^^Te  to  determine  the  imj^ortant  question  re^ardin^L^  the  condition  of  the 
^'ible.  and  whether  it  was  entireh'  continuous  to  each  end. 

^n  a  few  minutes  all  suspense  was  relie\ed,  the  tests  shewing-  the  cable 
to  be  healthy  and  complete;  and  immediately  afterwards  (in   response  to 


The  monster  vessel  did  her  work  admirably.  To  quote  the  words  of  an  eye- 
witness :  "So  delicately  did  she  answer  her  helm,  and  coil  in  the  fihn  of  thread-like  cable, 
that  she  put  one  in  mind  of  an  elephant  takinj^^  up  a  straw  in  its  proboscis.'' 

li 
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the  ship's  call)  the  answering  signals  were  received  from  the  Valei 
end,  which  were  received  with  loud  cheers  that  echoed  and  re-ech. 
throughout  the  great  ship. 

Let  us  now  look  at  those  patiently  watching  day  after  day,  night  a 
night,  in  the  wooden  telegraph  cabin  on  shore,  the  experiences  of  wh< 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  those  of  the  electrician  ashore  duri 
repairing  operations  in  the  present  day. 

Such  a  length  of  time  had  elapsed  since  the  expedition  left  Newfoun 
land  that  the  staff  at  Foilhommerum  (under  the  superintendence  of  J 
James  Graves)  felt  they  were  almost  hoping  against  hope.  Suddenly,  on 
Sunday  morning  at  a  quarter  to  six,  while  the  tiny  ray  of  light  from  t 
reflecting  instrument  was  being  watched,  the  operator  observed  it  movi 
to  and  fro  upon  the  scale.  A  few  minutes  later  the  unsteady  flickeri 
was  changed  to  coherency ;  the  long  speechless  cable  began  to  ta 
and  the  welcome  assurance  arrive :  "  Canning  to  Glass,  Valentia.  I  ha 
much  pleasure  in  speaking  to  you  through  the  1865  cable.  Just  going 
make  splice.'*  The  glad  tidings  were  also  sent  from  the  ship  via  Valen 
to  London,  and  by  means  of  the  1866  cable  to  Newfoundland  and  New  Yo 
Thus  for  the  first  time  it  happened  that  men,  whilst  being  tossed  ab< 
in  a  stormy  sea,  could  hold  conversation  with  Europe  and  America  at  c 
and  the  same  time,  without  being  able  to  discern  either ! 

The  recovered  end  was  spliced  on  without  delay  to  the  cable  on  boa 
and  the  same  morning  at  seven  o'clock  the  "  Great  Eastern  "  started  pay 
out  about  680  X.M.  of  cable  towards  Newfoundland, 

On  the  8th  September,  when  only  13  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Hea 
Content,  just  after  receiving  a  summary  of  the  news  in  The  Times 
that  morning,  the  tests  showed  a  fault  in  the  cable.  The  mischief  \ 
sov^n  found  to  be  on  board  the  ship,  and  caused  by  the  end  of  a  brol 
wire  which,  bending  at  right  angles  under  the  weight  of  the  men  emplo} 
\x\  the  tanks,  had  been  forced  into  the  core.  This  occurrence  explained 
prv^Kiblo  cause  of  the  faults  ^of  same  character^  which  had  shewn  the 
solves  during  pa\ing  out  the  year  before,  tending  to  remove  all  suspic 
of  malicious  intent.  The  faulty  pi^^rtion  having  been  cut  out,  and  the  sp 
made  without  delay.  pa\*ing  out  again  pa^eeded.  finishing  the  same  da> 
cloven  oVkxk  in  the  fv>reno^>n.  The  *  Medway  "  immediately  set  to  w< 
laving  iho  shor^^  end.  and  that  ovoniniJ  a  second  line  of  communicat 
across  tho  Atlantic  was  comploto<.i.  The  total  length  of  this  cable,  cc 
lUotKOvi  in  iSc^N,  was  i.Svx^  miles:  average  depth.  1.9CO  fathoms. 

In  ov>nnvvtiv>n  with    the  alxuo  oxixv.itions,  Mr    R.  A.  Glass  and 
Sanuiol  ^\imu:):;  avoiv^xl  tho  Iumivhif  of  kni^rhthov  d.  Professor  \V.  Thomi 
F.R.S.  ^si:KO  l.v>rvl  KoI\  in\  aNxivin^:  a  siir.iiar  distinction.     Captain  Jai 


Anderson  was  also  knighted,  and  Staff-Commander  H.  A.  Moriarty,  R.N. 
(as  a  Government  servant),  received  his  C.B.  on  this  occasion.'  Mr  Curtis 
H-  Lampson,  the  deputy-chairman  of  the  original  Atlantic  Company, f  had 
conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of  a  baronetcy,  as  had  also  Mr  Daniel 
Gooch,M,P. 


at  Nighl  bumping  against  Mark  Buoy  No.  t ,  un  preitici 
o!  1S65  Cable,  jusl  aflet  hooking  it. 


The  main  feature  and  accomplishment  in  connection  with  the  second 
*nd  third  Atlantic  cables  of  1865  and  1866  was  the  recovery  of  the  former 


A  sinking  instance  of  this  officer's  navigating  skill  is  as  follows  ; — The  observations 

Wken  during  the   parliai   laying  of  the    1865    cable   having   been   made   by  him,   when 

""iMrking  on   the  recovery  and  completion   of  this  line   in    i865,  he  went  out   in    the 

"Albsny  '■  to  place  a  buoy,  marking  the  line  of  cable  at  a  suitable  (two-miie)  distance 

™i  (he  broken  end.    Others  were  afterwards  put  down  along  the  supposed  line  of  cable. 

"hen  the  ''Great  Eastern  "  subsequently  succeeded  in  hooking  the  cable,  and  when, 

"II  t.M.,  she  was  in  the  act  of  buoying  the  grapnel  rope,  the  lirst  mark  buoy  previously 

I         W  down   in  accordance  with   Captain   Moriarty's   observations   was  discovered  to  be 

'"Wiping  against  the  ship's  side,  near  the  port  paddle,  as  seen  in  the  illustration  given 

I       *ocat. 

*  The  Right    Hon.  James  Stuart- Wort  ley,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the  company, 

itfiwd  the  honour  olTered   him   in   connection  with   this  great   undertaking.      It  need 

tuidlybesaid  thai  Mr  Cyrus  Field  would  have  been  similarly  graced  by  Her  Majesty, 

L^Bforthe  fact  of  his  being  a  L'nited  .Slates  subject,  with  a  strong  appreciation  for  his 

^^knthip. 
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in  deeper  water  than  had  ever  been  before  effected,*  and  in  the  open  ocean.t 
just  as  in  the  first  1858  line  it  was  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  a  cable 
could  be  successfully  laid  in  such  a  depth  and  worked  through  electrically. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  have  more 
wonderful  results  been  obtained,  or  more  singular  difficulties  surmounted, 
than  in  the  Atlantic  oceanic  cable  work  between  1857  and  1866.  J  From 
this  date,  at  the  latest,  the  pioneer  stage  may  certainly  be  said  to  have 
ceased.  Although  there  have  since  been  many  prominent  names  connected 
with  submarine  telegraphy,  they  are  those  of  men  who  have  gained  reputa- 
tion, not  by  any  startling  improvements,  but  rather  by  patient  elaboration 
and  application  of  principles  laid  down  by  the  early  pioneers,  under  whom 
they  have  in  some  instances  served  in  early  days. 


Owing  to  the  uniformly  low  temperature  (about  39'  F.)  at  the  great 
depths  at  which  they  were  laid,  as  well  as  to  the  tremendous  pressure  of 
water  above  them,§  both  these  cables  shewed  an  enormous  improvement  in 
insulation  and  carrying  capacity  by  submergence.  A  great  part  of  the 
1865  cable  having  been  down  at  the  bottom  for  over  a  year,  this,  when 
completed,  worked  better  even  than  the  1866  line. 

In  the  course  of  testing  these  cables  previous  to  the  owning  company 
taking  them  over,  the  following  (as  an  example)  was  found  in  proof  of 
their  high  and  greatly  improved  condition  subsequent  to  submergence : — 
If  cither  of  them  was  disconnected  from  the  earth  and  charged  with  elec- 
tricity, it  required  more  than  an  hour  for  half  of  the  charge  to  escape 
through  the  insulating  covering  to  the  earth. 

In  illustration  of  the  degree  of  sensibility  and  perfection  attained  at  this 
period  in  the  appliances  for  working  the  cable,  the  following  experiment  is 


*  As  already  shewn,  cable  repairs  had  been  previously  carried  out  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  1,400  fathoms. 

+  The  recovery  and  repair  of  a  cable  from  the  depths  of  the  open  ocean  are  now 
matters  of  ordinary  everyday  occurrence,  forming  part  and  parcel  of  cable  operations 
generally.  Thus,  in  1882,  Mr  Edward  Riddle- -who,  on  behalf  of  the  Telegraph  Con- 
struction Company,  has  been  connected  with  work  of  this  sort  almost  from  the  beginning 
— succeeded  in  picking  up  and  renewing  the  Falmouth-Lisbon  line  in  2,600  fathoms  in 
the  13ay  of  Biscay.  This  is  probably  the  greatest  depth  in  which  repairs  have  been 
accomplibhcd,  though  it  is  true  that  one  end  was  in  comparatively  shallow  water. 

t.  In  1867  a  highly  interesting  and  instructive  paper  regarding  these  expeditions  was 
read  before  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution  (scc/onr/tu/,  vol.  xi.)  by  Captain  H.  A. 
Moriarty.  R.N.,  C.l>.,  who  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  on  each  of  them. 

vj  The  effects  of  both  conditions  being  that  of  consolidating  the  gutta-percha  di- 
electric. 
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of  somewhat  striking  interest : — Mr  Latimer  Clark  had  the  conductor  of 
the  two  lines  joined  together  at  the  Newfoundland  end,  thus  forming  an 
unbroken  lengtili  of  3,700  miles  in  circuit.  He  then  placed  some  pure 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  silver  thimble,*  with  a  fragment  x)f  zinc  weighing  a  grain 
or  two.  By  this  primitive  agency  he  succeeded  in  conveying  signal9  twice 
through  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  little  more  than  a  second  of 
time  after  making  contact.  The  deflections  were  not  of  a  dubious  character, 
but  full  a(id  strpng,  the  spot  of  light ,  traversing  freely  over  a  space  of  1 2 
inches  or  more,  from  which  it  was  manifest  that  an  even  smaller  battery 
would  suffice  to  produce  somewhat  similar  effects.    - 

Notwithstanding  the  dimensions  of  the  core,  these  cables  were  worked 
slowly  at  first  in  ordmary  practice,  and  at  a  rate  of  about  eight  words  per 
minute  This,  however,  soon  improved  as  the  staff  became  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  apparatus,  and  steadily  increased  up  to  fifteen  and  even 
seventeen  words  per  minute  on  each  line,  with  the  application  of  condensers 
at  the  receiving  end.t 

Unfortunately  both  these  cables  broke  down  a  few  months  later,  and  one 

of  them  again  during  the  following  year.    These  faults  were  localised  with 

great  accuracy  from  Heart's  Content  by  Mr  F.  Lambert,  on  behalf  of 

Messrs  Bright  and  Clark,  the  engineers  to  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 

Company.  I 


*  Afr  Clark  borrowed  the  thimble— which  was  a  very  small  one — from  Miss  Fitz- 
geralci,  the  daughter  of  the  Knight  of  Kerry,  living  at  Valentia.  This  gentleman  shewed 
great  interest  in,  and  offered  every  assistance  in  furtherance  of,  the  Atlantic  cable  enterprise 
from  the  very  beginning. 

^  Condensers  were  not  used  at  the  sending  end  until  the  introduction  of  the  siphon 
recorcier. 

V    In  some  instances  the  faults  were  found  to  be  due  to  grounding  icebergs  at  the 
entrance  to  Trinity  Bay. 
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Section  2.— Further  Developments. 

In  the  last  section,  the  history  of  submarine  telegraphy  was  brougft'^^ 
down  to  the  close  of  the  ever-memorable  double  achievement  of  succes^^" 
fully  laying  the  Atlantic  cable  of  1866,  and  recovering  and  completing  tl^»-^ 
cable  of  1865. 

With  the  success  attending  these  important  operations,  began  a  ne^B-*v 
era  in  submarine  telegraph)-.  The  period  of  first  attempts  was  virtuall;;;iII3' 
over.  It  had  been  demonstrated  that  not  only  in  narrow  and  shallow— v 
seas,  but  across  the  great  oceans  of  the  globe,  telegraphic  lines  coul« 
be  laid  and  maintained.  Improvements  in  details  might  still  be  foum 
necessar}\  but  it  was  now  believed  that  a  suitable  type  of  cable  had  beer — n 
discoverctl  for  deep  water,*  whilst  proper  methods  had  been  devised  fc^^r 
reco\>iring  and  repairing  in  great  depths. 

Again,  improved  instruments  for  transmitting  signals  with  increase    ^ 
rapidity  had  been  constructed,  and  more  precise  methods  had  been  invente — ^ 
for  testing  cables,  as  well  as  for  localising  faults  during  manufacture  an^  -^ 
laying.     Monxwer,  an  accurate  conception  had  been  arrived  at  as  r^^arc^Hs 
the  requirements  for  giving  a  certain   signalling  speed  on  a  submarinie 
cable,  the  result  beiuij  decisive  ^at  anv  rate  so  far  as  concerns  the  necessaar^' 
dimensions  of  the  cv^re — />.,  the  section  of  the  conductor  and  the  thickne:^ 
of  the  dielectric^  for  given  lengths.      Various  enterprises  which  follow^rJ 
U(X^n  the  successes  of  iikK>  may  now  be  referred  to. 

In   iScv^  the  AxvU-o-Mfditekkaxean   Telegraph  Company  was 

toniicvi  for  the  purpv\<e  of  establishing  fresh  communications  between  Malta 
and  Alexandria,  bv  nuMns  of  a  diaxt  ceep-water  cable  of  about  900  miles 
acrv>ss  the  MvV.ttcrratiean.  I  h:s  \\\.is  found  necessar\-  owing  to  the  can- 
stAnt  failure"  v^f  the  olvi  line  between  these  ooints,  which  had  been  laid 
on  A  Ivui  K^ttom  in.  shal\^w  water,  tv^uching  at  intermediate  points  along 
the  nv^rth  vWxs:  o:*  Af:toa.'*^ 

rhi<  no\>  cayo  \\,;<  *a:vi  \\::h  cv^n:iv etc  success^  The  Telegraph  Con- 
>tu:ct\on,  anv\  Ma  *.:c*  .vncx"  v  v^n*\\v::v  wcrv  the  Cv^r.tractor?.  with  Sir  Samuel 
v\;n'v^;:;  .;nvv  M*  \\  ;.s  ;:i;hb\  S.^^ith  as  : he: r  ch-cfenc:neer  and  electrician 
i\^<\x\t\o'\       S.*  vh,;'.e>  i^Vi:h:  AvIvV*    "  :hc  i.cb"^  cipacitj- of  engineer 
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The  cable  gave  every  satisfaction  afterwards  as  regards  its  working. 
The  core  was  composed  of  copper  conductor  =  150  lbs.  per  N.M.,  and 
gutla-pcrcha  dielectric  =  230  lbs.  per  N.M.*  The  speed  obtained  was 
nineteen  words  per  minute,  with  one  Menotti  cell  direct  to  line — i.e., 
d  thou  I  condenscrs.f 

^H  In  1869  France  was  put  into  direct  telegraphic  communication  with 
M  America  by  means  of  a  cable  from  Brest  to  the  island  of  St  Pierre,  and 
another  from  St  Pierre  to  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia.  J  The  former  length  was 
manufactured  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company, 
and  the  latter  by  Mr  W.  T.  Henley.  The  Telegraph  Construction  and 
Maintenance  Company  were  the  contractors  for  laying  the  whole  cable  on 
behalf  of  the  French  Atl.antic  Cable  Company  (Society  du  Cable 
Traniiatlantique  Kran^ais).  ^ 

This  work  was  successfully  accomplished   from  the  "Great  Eastern" 

(Captain  Robert    Halpin),  by  the  same  staff  as  had  laid  the   1866  cable 

iiboard  the  same  ship.     Owing  to  the  route,  this  line  was  materially  longer 

than  the  previous  Atlantic  cables,  its  length  (from  Brest  to  St  Pierre)  being 

^Mmuch  as  2,685  N.M.,] 

^^P  The  working   speed  attained  on  the   French   Atlantic  cable  was   loi 

^fnrds  per  minute.      The  conductor  of  the   Brest -St  Pierre  section  was 

I     composed  of  seven  copper  wires  stranded  together,  weighing  400  lbs.  per 

N'.M.,  covered  with  a  gutta-percha  insulator  of  the  same  weight.     The  core 

of  the  St  Pierre- Sydney  section  was  made  up  as  follows  :^Copper=  [07  lbs. 

per  N.M. ;  gutta-percha  =  1 50  lbs.  per  N.M. 

Unfortunately  this  cable  also  (as  well  as  several  others  following  after) 

»*as  of  the  same  type,  mechanically,  as  the  1865  and  1866  .Atlantic  cables, 

I       each  iron  wire  being  enveloped  in  a  ser\-ing  of  hemp-yarns.     As  previously 

iUtcd.  the  result  of  practical  experience  shews  this  type  to  have  been  a 


*  The  armour  of  a  great  part  of  this  line  was  close -sheathed. 

^  Thii  cable  afterwards  fonned  the  European  end  of  that  vast  world-wide  system  of 
*fcaiij.meuillic  nerves  to  the  East  and  Far  East,  which  is  now  owned  by  the  "  Eastern  " 
Mi'Easiem-Exiension  "  Telegraph  Companies. 

'.  This  enterprise,  although  mainly  on  behalf  of  France  and  the  rest  of  Ihe  European 
Conlinenl,  was  principally  ad\"anced  by  financiers  in  this  country  :  the  working  of  the 
(abit  was  also  chiefly  under  British  direction  and  management.  The  concessionaires 
■«t  Baron  Emile  d'Erlangcr,  of  Paris,  and  Julius  Reuier,  of  London. 

jS  Afterwards,  in  1873,  merged,  with  its  cable,  into  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company  and  its  system. 

II  This  forms  the  greatest  length  of  cable  which  has  ever  been  laid  it 
iph  Dp  in  the  present  time.     The  length  of  the  section  is  now,  after  various  repairs, 

IT  N.M. 
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mistake  ;  although  at  that  time  it  was  considered  by  many  to  be  the  best 
possible  for  deep  water,  not  only  with  view  to  the  process  of  laying  it,  but 
also  to  its  durability  and  the  facility  of  its  recovery.* 

Another  long  and  important  length  of  cable  manufactured  and  laid  by 
the  Telegraph  Construction  Company,  from  S.S.  "  Great  Eastern,"  in  the 
same  year  (1869),  was  a  direct  line  for  the  British-Indian  SUBMARINE 
'iKLKc'.RAPH  Company t  between  Egypt  (Suez)  and  India  (Bombay). 
This  passed,  of  course,  down  the  Red  Sea,  touching  at  Aden,  and  then 
crossing  the  Arabian  Sea.  * 

The  armour  in  the  above  cable  was  composed  of  the  same  iron  and 
hemp  combination  which  was  adopted  for  the  1865  and  1866  Atlantic  lines, 
as  well  as  for  that  of  1869,  etc.  In  this  instance,  however,  a  hempen 
whipping  was  tightly  applied  round  the  completed  cable  with  a  lay  equiva- 
lent to  about  j  inch  between  each  turn,  so  as  to  prevent  any  broken  wires 
becoming  disengaged.  § 

Following  this  came  the  extensions  carried  out  by  the  same  firm  (Tele- 
graph Construction  and  Maintenance  Company)  on  behalf  of  the  BRITISH- 

Inoian  Extension  and  China  Submarine  Telegraph  Companies 

ros[>ectively»  in  which  Sir  C.  Bright  acted  as  engineer  for  the  companies ; 
also,  in  1872,  a  cable  frc^m  India  ^Madras)  to  Australia,  for  the  BRITISH- 
AusTR.Ai.iAN  Telegraph  Company,  via  the  Straits  Settlements. 


*  This  cable,  which  has  been  "  down  *' — electrically  speaking — for  some  years,  ha* 
|m>veil  a  costly  line  in  repairs.  One  expedition  alone  is  said  to  have  run  into  as  mudi 
.IS  ^*v)>,«.xx\  but  this  Jn  1S04   was  a  record  case. 

'♦^  This  was  the  outcome  of  the  Axr.i.o- Indian  Telegraph  Company,  formed  for  the 
parp^^se  of  establishing;  direct  telejjraphic  communication  to  India  by  means  of  submarine 
c.ibles,  instead  of  n^lyin^c  upon  land  lines  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  cable  thence  as 
heixnofore.  I  ho  An^lo- Indian  Com^wny,  however  (which  had  acquired  the  Egyptian 
UuKbn>;  M»;hts  prx*\iously  j^rantevi  to  the  Red  Sea  Company,  and  had  secured  as  their 
euj^ineeiN  Sn  Charles  Hrisjht,  M.T.,  and  Mr  Latimer  ClarkX  failed  to  raise  the  capital 
ifvjuui\l  tor  cau\  in^:  out  their  enterprise.  Mr  H.  C.  Forde  acted  as  engineer  to  the 
o\pi\btion  iti:-.'.n,\;ely  undort.iken  by  their  successors,  the  British- Indian  Company. 

',  Ml  I.  ^'  r.ukinson  h.\s  viescrilHsi  this  expedition  in  an  interesting  narrative, entitled 
**  I  ho  iVo.ui  IV^ojiraph  to  I:u:ia"  v^Vir.  Hlackwvxxi  and  Sons,  Edinburgh. 

^  V  o'^.N-vlo;.iS*o  :rv^v.*^*e  of  :h:s  r..i:ure  havi  l>een  experienced  with  the  preceding  cables 
x^t  :IvN;\iv.  as  ha^  .i>.\Mv;\  Svn  >he\\r..  \V*res  brcakir.j:  at  a  weld,  for  instance,  would 
jcct  Kv^>v\  a'.u;  :'^o  b-.x^Ver.  c:uN  Ihwvv.o  cr.:ar.i:'evi  w::h.  or  actually  pierce,  the  next  turn 
oi  T'.xkv^  t*.  :hc  ;.\nk  ir..'.o:  :>:x*ss'.::\\  Trus,  ro:  or.-y  was  paying  out  rendered  most 
1m  .i;x'x^v>,  xx;>  x,-vv,j^  :t\->:x\:s  v^f  a  " :>:::."  bu:  :re  .>>re.  also,  was  liable  to  become 
M:.i::\  v:,»'.-aj,v\;  a:  ,i-\  -..-.vv^c  *:  V\  :>c  ;>  crv.:v  v^: .'.  brv-'ker.  ^-:re.  This  actually  occurred 
a:  \\vn;    ;>'xv   ;  :vx  s  viur-.^v   :-^c  -:r\x^.:s   ;:!'J.e':Ak  r^^s,  wv.h   fata!   results  as  regards 

1 

r>v'  ,;>.\o  iv>;^.  X  -.<  ?v-,ivi.-  to  -.e-c:  :>.e  cln^.y-.vto  a  great  extent,  it  was  again 
a^io'.^uV,  !v*\   .v'  >;  X.yv.x  V,;  v \\'>>s  v^t  :*".  >  x'esv-::: :  x^r.  :h,^-:»:h.  v^  course,  out  of  pbcc  for 


It  was  about  this  time  that  the  Marseilles,  Algiers,  and  Malta 
TeI-ECRACH  CoMi'ANY  was  promoted.  This  project— viz.,  the  telegraphic 
connection  of  these  important  Mediterranean  places  by  means  of  a  cable 
touching  the  Algerian  coast  at  Bona — was  also  successfully  accomplished. 

A  kw  months  later  the  Falmouth.  Gibraltar,  and  Malta  Tele- 
(JRAPK  CoMPANV  was  formed,  to  complete  a  direct  submarine  communi- 
olion  by  telegraph  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Eastern  possessions. 
As  the  result  of  pressing  advances  on  the  part  of  the.  Portuguese  Govem- 
muTit,  this  cable  was  ultimately  taken  into  Carcavellos,  Lisbon,  on  its  way 
lo  Gibraltar.  The  starting-point  chosen  for  it  eventually  was  not  Falmouth 
but  Pnrlhcumo,  a  quiet  spot  about  ten  miles  from  the  Land's  End,"  the 
company  leasing  a  land  line  bet^vecn  there  and  London. f 

.All  the  above-mentioned  schemes  were  put  into  effect  during  that 
peeuliarlj-  busy  telegraphic  period  characterising  the  end  of  the  seventh 
■ind  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  decade  of  this  century.  The  cables  were, 
in  each  instance,  laid  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company,  J  although 
owing  lo  the  great  pressure  of  business  at  that  firm's  works  at  this  period, 
Ibc  manufacture  of  certain  portions  of  them  was  undertaken  on  their 
behalf  by  Mr  Henley.  It  was  over  this  group  of  cables  that  Willoughby 
Smith's  process  of  gutta-jjcrcba  manufacture  was  first  employed  for  the 
core.§ 

l£  is  perhaps  worthy  of  note  that  none  of  the  companies  who  ordered 
the  construction  and  submersion  of  these  lines,  and  who  worked  them  (or 
*n  still  working  them)  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  world's  commerce,  were 
agisted  by  any  Government  monopolies,  subsidies,  or  guarantees — in  this 
lespect  differing  from  the  original  Red  Sea  cables.  It  may  truly  be  main- 
tained, therefore,  that  the  Governments  and  mercantile  communities  of  the 


'  Koasiing  of  a  larjje  telegraphic  population,  and  including  a  telegraphic  training 
•rfiool.  it  now  belongs  to  the  "  Eastern  "  and  its  allied  telegraphic  companies. 

t  TV  cable  between  Porthcurno  and  Lisbon  passes  through  very  deep  water,  and 
lies  (w  some  distance  at  a  depth  of  nearly  2,700  fathoms^one  of  the  greatest  depths 
IB  «tiichaQy  cable  has  been  laid.     It  has,  moreover,  been  repaired  \a  these  waters. 

;  During  most  of  this  work  Captain  (afterwards  Rear- Admiral)  Sherard  Osborn,  C.B.. 
f.R.S..  acted  as  managing  director  to  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Company  in  succession  to  Sir  Richard  Glass.  Captain  Osborn  was  succeeded  taier  on 
by  Rear-Aamiral  Sir  G.  H.  Richards,  K.C.B..  F.R.S..  and,  still  later,  by  Mr  William 
.yiuter,  (he  present  managing  director.  Sir  George  Richards  became  chairman  of  the 
cnmpany  on  the  death  of  the  late  Sir  George  Elliot,  Bart.,  M.P.,  in  1893.  He,  however, 
orAf  li»ed  in  occupy  this  position  for  three  years,  the  present  chairman  being  Sir  Robert 
Ketben,  G.C.B.,  formerly  Under-Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Colonies. 

}  Almasi  all  these  cables  have  since  been  duplicated,  several  of  them  triplicated,  and 
one  quadrupled. 
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world  owe  the  vast  benefits  they  have  reaped  from  direct  submarine 
telegraphic  communication  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  entirely  to 
the  enterprise  of  a  few  British  merchants  and  the  original  shareholders  in 
these  companies.  Without  claiming  any  very  lofty  philanthropic  motives 
(or,  indeed,  anything  more  romantic  than  shrewd  pluck  and  enlightened 
self-interest)  for  these  gentlemen,  they  certainly  risked  their  money  in  under- 
takings which  at  the  time  appeared  to  many  of  their  fellow-countrymen  to 
be  the  maddest  of  speculations.  It  will  be  observed  that  all  these  cables 
were  laid  along  the  principal  trade  routes,  where,  under  hostile  conditions, 
the  navy  would  be  able  to  afford  some  protection,  since  these  would 
naturally  be  the  routes  most  carefully  patrolled  by  our  men-of-war  for 
other  purposes. 

Another  point  deser\'ing  incidental  notice,  is  that  all  these  companies 
were  being  floated  just  after  the  Telegraph  Purchase  Bill  of  1868  had  been 
passed.  The  promoters  rightly  calculated  that  this  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  securing  for  new  telegraphic  ventures  a  good  deal  of  the  capital  now  let 
loose  by  the  "  winding  up "  of  the  "  Magnetic,"  "  Electric,"  "  United 
Kingdom,"  **  Reuter,"  and  other  telegraph  companies  which  had,  up  to  that 
time,  shared  amongst  them  the  control  of  the  land  lines  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  For  this  result  of  the  acquisition  of  our  land  telegraphs  by 
the  State  had  the  necessar>'  further  consequence  of  liberating  something 
like  ;{r8,cxx).ooo  sterling  for  re-investment  by  those  who  looked  favourably 
on  electric  telegraphs  as  a  subject  of  safe  and  sure  remuneration.  More- 
tner,  the  publicity  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Parliamentary  Commission, 
ap|K>inted  in  connection  with  the  Government  Purchase  Scheme,  gave  to 
the  lucrative  nature  of  telegraphic  enterprises  generally,  together  with  the 
recent  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable  in  deep  water,  emboldened  financiers 
and  capitalists  to  create  fresh  investments  of  the  same  character  by  pro- 
moting and  supporting  new  companies  for  the  further  extension  of 
suhmarino  telegraphic  enterprise.* 

X'arious  schonios  wore  pn>mulgated  1mm  time  to  time  for  different  fornis 
of  lii^ht  cables,  />.,  cables  without  an\*  o(  the  ordinary  iron  wire  sheathing. 
N\>no  of  those,  however,  came  io  anvthinij.  It  would  seem  that  nobody 
eared  at  that  perioil — an\*  more  than  the\*  do  now — to  risk  so  considerable 
a  pait  of  the  capital  of  a  submarine  telegraph  company  as  is  employed  (and, 
in  the  most  literal  sense,  .w/wc'   in  the  cable  itself,  by  staking  its  success 


*  Konuri  >h,\ivhoKlets  in  the  "  Mai:ne:iv  "  Conn\any  were  especially  predisposed  to 
take  .»  prtuuMiv  inlet  r^t  in  su^nuvinc  lolcjiraphy,  in  virtue  of  their  connection  with  the 
iMilv  Allantti  Inu^v 
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Upon  an  experimental — /.«.,  untried — change  in  its  structure.     Everj'body 
preferred  to  wait  for  somebody  else  to  make  the  experiment  first.     Iron- 
sheathed  cables  having  been  proved  to  be  fairly  satisfactory,  the  telegraph 
mirid  generally  thought  it  best  to  "leave  well  alone."     It  was  uncertain, 
indeed,  in  the  first  place,  whether  an  unsheathed  cable  could  be  laid  at  all ; 
in  the  second,  whether,  if  laid,  it  could  ever  subsequently  be  recovered. 
Thus,  practically  speaking,  the  original  type  of  submarine  cable  has  been 
atJhered  to  throughout,  with  certain   modifications  and   improvements  to 
meet   various   practical    requirements.      Nevertheless,  in  several  concerns 
which  were  started,  light  cables,  to  be  laid  between  certain  points,  formed 
the  salient  feature  of  their  programme,  whether  for  the  manufacture  and 
laying,  or  for  the  owning  and  working  of  submarine  telegraphs. 

Quite  a  number  of  companies  were  "  floated  "  about  the  same  time  for 
effecting  telegraphic  communication  with  the  East,  with  America,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world ;  but  tho.se  mentioned  here  were  the  schemes 
actually  carried  out.  It  will  be  observed  that  these  successful  enterprises 
were  almost  all  set  on  foot  by  the  same  financial  group — men  of  shrewd 
business  capacity,  as  has  been  clearly  proved  in  the  sequel. 

In  iS6S  the  iNDO-EUROrEAN  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY  was  formed 
for  establishing  a  more  speedy  and  reliable  line  of  communication  between 
England  and  India  than  that  hitherto  afforded  by  the  Turkish  State  land 
lines  from  Fao  to  Constantinople  via  Baghdad.  [The  latter  had  been 
erected  about  the  same  time  as  the  Persian  Gulf  cables  were  laid  to  India. 
Their  communication  with  England  was  by  the  Continental  European 
sj-slcm  of  telegraphs,  through  Austria  to  Paris  and  hence  on  to  Calais.*] 
The  linct  was  constructed  for  this  company  by  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers, 
who  indeed  had  been  the  originators  of  the  scheme.  J  which  was  completed 
by    them    in   Januarj-    1870.       It   passed   through    Germany   and    Lower 


^  Th«  section  from  Constantinople  to  Baghciad  had  been  open  for  traffic  as  earlv  as 
1861,  but  the  extension  10  Fao,  for  bringing  Turkish  Arabia  {tiu  the  Persian  Gulf  cables 
aad  Indian  land  lines)  into  communication  with  Bombay  and  the  rest  of  India,  was  not 
cAecml  until  eight  months  after  the  laying  of  ihe  Gulf  cables. 

*  In  111*  course  of  this  book,  whenever  an  important  land  line  of  any  length  is  in 
question,  it  should  be  understood  that  the  "  line "  consists  of  at  least  two  conductors 
erected  along  the  same  route  and  on  the  same  poles,  or  not,  as  the  ease  may  be. 

;  More  commonly  than  not  in  telegraph  and  cable  matters,  the  contractors  of  an 
mdcnaking  will  also  be  found  10  have  taken  the  lirst  steps  in  its  original  promotion — 
their  objects  being,  in  the  lirst  place,  to  keep  their  plant  and  statT  remuneratively 
0np(oj«d.  and  in  Ihe  second,  to  obtain  a  good  prolit  from  each  such  ancillary  (or 
')  enterprise. 
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Russia,  a  good  traffic  being  picked  up  as  far  as  Teheran  in  Persia,  where  i 
joins  the  system  of  the  Indo-European  Telegraph  Department*  of  th 
Indian  Government  Telegraphs.  This  system  extends,  via  Ispahan  an 
Bushire  (and  including  the  Persian  Gulf  cables  already  alluded  to),  t 
Karachi  (or  Kurrachee,  as  it  used  to  be  spelt),  where  it  meets  the  rest  ( 
the  Indian  Government  telegraph  systems.  For  British  communicatic 
with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  Indo-European  Company  lease  tM 
Government  cables,  or  rather  two  conductors,  each  in  separate  cable 
The  line  across  the  Continent  is  entirely  aerial,  with  the  exception  of 
few  miles  under  a  part  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  1869  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company  was  esta 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  telegraphic  communication  between  Euroj 
China,  and  Japan,  by  means  of  the  Russian  State  lines  through  t 
Russian  Empire,  connecting  up  their  cables  in  Europe  with  those  in  t 
Chino-Japanese  waters.  This  company  was  the  result  of  an  amalgamati' 
of  the  **  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  English,"  the  "  Danish-Russian,"  and  t 
**  Norwegian-English,"  Telegraph  Companies.  The  first  of  these  were  own( 
of  a   cable  between  Denmark  and    Norway,   laid    by    Messrs    Newall 

1867,  and  of  one  between  England  and  Denmark,   laid  by   this  firm 

1868,  Messrs  Hooper  having  supplied  india-rubber  core  for  the  same.  T 
second -named  company  were  owners  of  a  cable  between  Sweden  a 
Russia,  laid  by  Messrs  Henley  in  1869.  The  third  company  (name 
the  "  Norwegian-English  ")  had  owned  a  cable  between  Norway  and  So 
land,  which  was  laid  in  1869.  Messrs  Henley  were  concerned  in  its  constn 
tion  and  submergence,  the  core  being  Hooper's. 

.\  few  vears  later — namelv,  in  1872— the  Great  Northern  China  a 
Japan  Kxlonsion  Telegraph  Company  (formed  in  1870  and  owning  cab 
and  land  linos  round  about  China  and  Japan)  was  also  amalgamated  w 
the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company.  Thus,  at  the  present  time,  l 
liroit  Northern  Company  owns  5,518  N.M.  of  submarine  cable  in  Europ( 


■"  This  system  was  erev^ttn.!  by  Ma;or  afterwards  Sir)  J.  U.  Bateman-Champain,  R 
anvl  a  >:arVot  "Sapjx^r^."  The  v>biivt  ot  the  Indian  Government  in  constructing  it 
|\i::'.\  Jv^  bnnv;  IVhorav..  the  capital  of  IVrsia,  in:o  :eIei;rTaphic  connection  with  India 
K;:!v>iH\  auvl  jurtly  tv^  otaMish  :nore  certain  coir,  muni  cation  between  these  two  % 
>cctiv^:>s  v^!  the  \\o:!vi  tha:\  the  oM  Turkish  rv>u:e  atforded,  or.  at  least,  to  create 
aviv^  :  or.a!  'mo  of  coiumur.ication  in  case  of  :he  la::er's  failure.  This  last-menti< 
c\c'^:  was  b\  uo  !rca:)s  :au\  the  l^ai:hvLKl-Kao  section  of  the  line  having  const 
*:vv:\  :a!^v.v:x\l  wth  b\  the  ur.c;\:>sevl  Arabs  of  those  parts.  Another  advai 
a!\t.ci\i:e\i  ttwv.  the  uew  li:u*  was  that  •:  wou\l  N.^  worked  by  educated  and  discip 
o:v:a:.\o  v'etk>  v.Nte.ul  of  b\  the  un:el!c.>!e  Tu-kish  underlings  of  their  Govern 
>r,e>.  The  rx»'.:t:cav  rrv.iwtar.ce  also  v*f  r.o  \^ni;er  trusting:  all  oar  telegraphic  eggs  t 
\iske:     auvl  that  a  lurk^^h  or.e     wa>  surr-certt  \  obvious. 
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waters,  and  3,5 1 1  N.M.  in  those  of  the  Far  East — a  very  equal  division. 
This  company,  partly  on  account  of  the  tropical  climate  of  the  southern 
portion  of  the  China  Seas,  have  adopted  india^-rubber  core,  as  made  ^y 
Messrs  Hooper,  for  some  of  their  cables ;  in  fact,  their  system  is  made  up 
of  about  equal  lengths  of  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha'  cores — the  two 
cores  meeting,  in  some  cases,  in  the  same  length  of  cable.  Their  ex- 
perience as  to  the  relative  merits  of  each  under  similar  circumstances  must, 
therefore^  be  most  valuable.  No  signs  of  the  teredo  have,  however,  been 
met  with  in  any  of  these  cables,  in  the  China  Sea  or  elsewhere  ;  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  spme  of  the  gutta-percha  cores  are  not  even  protected  by 
brass  tape. 

As  regards  the  European  system  of  this  company — just  as  in  the  case 
of  the  "  Eastern  "  Company's  European  system— a  breakdown  of  one  or  two 
cables  would  hardly  be  felt,  as  the  work  can  immediately  be  divided 
between  other  lines  of  communication,  so  ingeniously  is  the  system  dis- 
tributed, besides  being  connected  by  Government  land  wires  through 
Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden. 

The  way  in  which  the  Great  Northern  Company's  system  came  to 
extend  itself  in  the  Far  East  is  as  follows : — As  early  as  1854,  in  view  of 
the  (at  that  time)  apparent  impossibility  of  spanning  the  Atlantic  by  a  sub- 
marine cable,  a  project  was  mooted  for  establishing  telegraphic  conimuni- 
cation  between  Europe  and  America  by  means  of  land  wires  through 
Siberia  on  the  one  hand,  and  through  North  America  terminating  at 
Alaska  (which  was  then  Russian  territory)  on  the  other;  these  two  systems 
were  to  be  joined  by  what  would  be  only  a  comparatively  short  length  of 
cable—less  than  100  miles — in  the  shallow  water  (maximum  about  300 
fethoms)  of  the  Behring  Strait.*  This  project,  of  course,  had  to  receive 
the  assent  and  support  of  the  Russian  Government  before  it  could  be  put 
'nto  practical  effect,  and  it  was  not  until  1865  that  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  obtained  a  concession  for  carrying  it  out.  The 
Russian  Government  undertook  to  build  the  line  through  Siberia  to  the 
Behring  Strait,  whilst  the  American  Company  were  to  construct  one  across 
the  North  American  Continent  to  the  nearest  point  on  the  opposite  side, 
and  to  connect  the  two  up  by  submarine  cable.  When  both  the  land  lines 
had  been  erected  for  some  distance,  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  cables  of 
1865  ^nd   1866  caused  the   Americans  to  abandon  the  above  projected 


*  This  route  would  have  been  quite  impracticable  owing  to  the  constant  snow  and  ice 
t  the  approaches.  Further  south  a  cable  might  have  been  laid  across  the  Behring  Sea 
id  the  numerous  Aleutian  Islands,  the  distance  here  being  some  750  miles  between  the 
/o  continents,  and  the  maximum  depth — avoiding  certain  parts — about  800  fathoms. 
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connection  with  the  Old  World.  The  Russians  then  became  anxious  to 
turn  their  land  line — already  partly  constructed — to  some  useful  account; 
and  thus  they  conceived  the  idea  of  utilising  them  for  overland  communi- 
cation with  China  and  Japan,  to  be  completed  by  submarine  cable 
Eventually  the  concession  for  the  latter  was  granted  to  the  Great  Northern 
Company,  who  had,  in  fact,  already  worked  in  the  interests  of  Russia  and 
its  Government  by  establishing  communication  between  that  country  and 
Denmark,  and  thence  on  to  England. 

These  cables  between  the  Russian  Empire,  Japan,  and  China  (Posiettz 
Bay»  Nagasaki,  Shanghai,  and  Hong  Kong),  were  not  actually  laid  unti 
187 1.*  The  Hooper  Company  contracted  for  their  construction.  Hooper': 
india-rubber  core  being  used,  whilst  the  sheathing  was  carried  out  by  Messr 
Siemens  Brothers.  They  were  laid  by  the  staff  of  the  Great  Northen 
Company,  from  their  new  telegraph  steamer  "  H.  C.  Orsted,"t  Mr  C  L 
Matheson  being  the  engineer  in  charge,  assisted  by  Captain  (afterward 
Colonel)  V.  Hoskiar  of  the  Royal  Danish  Engineers,  who  subsequent!] 
succeeded  him.  J 

It  was  afterwards  thought  desirable  to  include  Amoy  in  this  far-easten 
reseau.  Instead  of  taking  the  cable  into  Amoy  from  one  direction  and  ou 
of  it  again  in  another,  it  was  determined  to  **  tap "  the  line  between  Hcmj 
Kong  and  Shanghai  with  a  double-core  branch  cable  to  Amoy ;  by  thi 
means  a  considerable  saving  was  effected  in  a  heavy  and  expensive  typ 
of  shallow-water  cable.  This  T-piece  method  was  adopted  at  the  sugges 
lion  of  Mr  J.  R.  France,  following  the  example  set  at  Bushire  in  the  cas 


♦  It  may  be  remarked  that  neither  the  Chinese  nor  the  Japanese  had  express* 
any  anxiety  for  this  teleg^raphic  connection  with  Europe.  Permission,  indeed,  was  n< 
obtained  friMn  them  until  after  the  work  had  been  executed,  the  shore  ends  being  secret 
landed  in  drain-pipes.  The  Chinese,  when  the  cable  had  been  laid,  displayed  a  comple 
scepticism  as  to  its  uses,  and  refused  to  have  anxthing  to  do  with  it.  They  were  sw 
con\  invxxi  and  converted,  however,  by  various  practical  demonstrations. 

+  This  was  the  tir^i  case  of  a  cable-iepairing  ship  built  expressly  for  a  cable-workii 
comjMuy.  The  "  H.  C.  Orsteii"  was  christened  after  the  famous  Danish  electrical  jtfZ'tf 
of  that  t\anu\  Other  ships  tiiteil  out  for  cable  work  and  employed  for  the  same  kind 
\\v>rk  wer^^  the**  William  Cor\- "  and  the  "  Chiltemr  engaged  for  the  **  British- Indiai 
vomjwny  in  iS^ovKnh  of  which  had  previously  done  Atlantic  cable  work  in  1866  a 
iSo-\s\ud  the  **  Hawk,"  eni:ai:evl  for  the  Falmouth-Gibraltar  Company.  The  "Chilten 
siiU  dws  >.\ti>faciory  duty  for  the  "  Kasterr. "  Company.  In  the  early  days  of  submari 
ielcj:rai>hv  \cry  tow  such  U\its  were  tiue^i  ou:  a:  all.  and  still  fewer  specially  built  : 
cable  owniiv^  comivin'cs  as  it  was  onj:inai:y  intended  that  the  Telegraph  Constructi 
anvl  Main:en.\u o  i.\^inj\u\y  should  maiir.air.  :r.  rep^iir  all  the  cables  which  they  \2i\i 
hence  the  tu'.i  ttile  of  that  tinn. 

;  ^.apMin  HoA.,1 ;  was  :he  .luthor  v>f  two  useful  little  \oIumes  relating  to  submar 
te:ev:ia:.>hN,  v-^o  tuvv.   :!.e   c:\c'neci  >   jv^n:  o!   N-ew.  and   the  other  fiom   that  of 

1    VlA.    *•   *\   .*%**. 
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if  the  Persian  Gulf  line.  The  required  bi-cored  cable  was  made  for  the 
ireat  Northern  Company  by  Messrs  W.  T.  Henley,  and  successfully  laid 
3r  them  by  Mr  France  in  1873,  the  length  being  about  40  N.M.,  with  the 
■-piece  in  30  fathoms  of  water.  This  latter  device  was  a  complete  success, 
nd  has  given  no  trouble  whatever  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company's  system  reaches  as  far 
iorth  on  die  coast  of  China  as  Shanghai.  There  is  thus  a  double 
elegraphic  communication  lietween  this  place  and  Hong  Kong — ^namely, 
me  by  the  Great  Northern  Company's  cable,  and  the  other  by  the  Eastern 
'Extension's ;  the  latter  touching,  en  route^  at  a  point  near  Foochow,  instead 
►f  at  Amoy.  .  These  two  lines  are,  however,  worked  together  by  both 
lompanies  under  a  *'  pooling "  arrangement  for  their  common  benefit,  so 
hat  the  whole  telegraphic  system  of  each  is  placed  in  communication  with 
ill  these  important  towns  and  seaports.^  Moreover,  an  additional  working 
mrangement  exists  between  these  two  companies,  by  which  both  systems 
nay  be  said  to  receive  individual  extension. 

All  the  Great  Northern  Company's  other  cables  have  subsequently  been 
luplicated  (A.D.  18S3,  1884,  and  1891).  Unlike  similar  cable-owning 
xmipanies,  they  have  usually  laid  their  own  cables  from  their  repairing 
iWp,  but  in  1 891  the  Tel^raph  Construction  Company  laid  (as  well  as 
made)  their  duplicate  cables,  together  with  some  extensions.  The  "  Great 
Northern "  was  the  first  instance  of  an  entirely  non-British  company 
promoting  submarine  telegraphy  purely  on  its  own  account,  and  the  Danes 
deserve  every  credit  for  this  their — far  from  inconsiderable — share  in  the 
work  of  building  up  the  vast  and  magnificent  system  of  ocean  telegraphs 
which  now  encompass  almost  the  whole  world.f  The  same  company  has 
also  been  entrusted  with  the  laying  of  an  independent  cable  for  the  German 
and  Danish  Governments  between  those  two  countries,  the  manufacturers 
of  which — at  any  rate  of  the  sheathing — were  the  eminent  German  firm, 
Messrs  Felten  and  Guilleaume.  The  Great  Northern  Company,  it  may  be 
remarked,  have  always  had  the  reputation  of  drawing  up  very  detailed 
specifications  for  their  cables,  as  well  as  for  very  carefully  overlooking  and 
mdeed  controlling  the  manufacture  of  them.  \ 


*  The  Eastern  Extension  Company's  original  cables  to  China  were  laid  the  same  year 
^  those  of  the  Great  Northern  Company's  Eastern  system— />.,  187 1 — and  previously 
referred  to. 

^  The  only  other  foreign  nation  that  has  since  taken  any  important  part  in  the 
extension  of  submarine  telegraphy  is  the  French,  who  have  recently  made  and  laid  a 
considerable  length  of  cable. 

\  It  should  be  noted,  before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  Great  Northern  Company,  that 
^ey  were  the  first  to  succeed  (in  1 881)  in  establishing  land  lines  in  China,  in  the  teeth  of 
^  very  strong  native  opposition.    Since  then  the  Chinese  have  built  lines  for  themselves — 
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The  company's  engineer-in-chief,  Mr  P.  C.  Dresing,  originated  a  special 
form  of  cable  suitable  for  shore  ends  on  very  rocky  coasts.     It  is  of  the 
ordinary  shore-end  type,  but  the  outer  sheathing  wires  are  laid  up  with 
a  very  short  lay,  so  as  to  get  a  maximum  weight  in  a  given  circumference^ 
and  thus  obtain  a  more  pliable  cable  than  would  be  the  case  if  the  same 
weight  were  obtained  by  means  of  larger  wires  laid  in  the  ordinary  way.    A 
shore  end  was  made  according  to  Dresing's  specification  by  the  Telegraph 
Construction  and  Maintenance  Company,  and  laid  on  the  Chinese  coast 
(at  Hong  Kong)  to  a  distant  lighthouse  station  in   1892;  its  weight  was 
28  tons  to  the  mile.     This  type  having  lately  been  adopted  by  the  Anglo- 
American  Company,  for  their  Atlantic  cable  of  1894,  was  fully  described 
in  the  course  of  an  able  article  concerning  that  enterprise  by  Mr  Arthur 
Dearlove,  in  The  Electrician  of  1 2th  October  of  the  same  year. 

In  1869  the  WfisT  India  and  Panama  Telegraph  Company  was 
formed,  with  the  objects,  first,  of  uniting  telegraphically  the  West  Inb  - 
Islands  themselves,  and  the  Spanish  Main  ;  and,  second,  of  bringing  them 
(as  well  as  Brazil,  Colombia,  etc.),  through  the  Western  Union  land  lines  at 
Florida,*  into  communication  with  the  whole  of  North  America  and  Europd 
In  connection  with  the  same  system,  and  under  the  same  financial  auspicoi 
another  similar  enterprise,  viz.,  the  Cuba  Submarine  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, was  floated  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  cable  along  the  coast  of 
Cuba,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity  of  using  the  Spanish  Govemment 
land  lines  through  that  island.  This  completed"^  the  submarine  rhem 
from  Florida  (U.S.A.^  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the  north,  by  the  Greater 
and  l-csscr  Antilles  to  Georgetown,  Demerara,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Colon,  and  thus  on  bv  an  aerial  line  to  Panama,  on  the  other.     From  the 


employing  Danish  engineers  for  the  purpose— and  have  been  working  them  with  the 
assistance  of  Danish  operators,  who  have  gradually  trained  a  large  staff  of  Chinamen  in 
all  branches  of  the  service.  In  1894  the  length  of  the  lines  in  China  consisted  of  15,000 
miles  of  wire  to  about  21,000  miles  of  countn\  There  were  upwards  of  two  hundred 
stations,  worked  by  a  staff  of  eight  hundred  clerks. 

*  As  a  rirst  part  of  this  scheme,  cables  had  been  laid  the  year  before  between  Florid*^ 
anvi  Key  West  i^.\n  island  ,  and  between  Key  West  and  Havana,  Cuba.  These  cables 
were  the  pn^perty  of  the  International  Ocean  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York,  and 
are  now  worked  for  thoin  by  the  Western  I'nion  Company  as  a  part  of  the  latters  systen"* 

by  far  the  Kirges:  telegraphic  system  in  the  United  States,  indeed  the  largest  lancl 
system  in  the  world.  The  Western  I'nion  was  founded  in  1852  to  work  the  "House' 
tyjv-printing  teiogr.iphs,  but  in  1854  the  competing  Morse  system  amalgamated  with  it- 
Sinco  then  the  Wotorn  I'niv^n  i^'ompany  h.ive  absorlnV*  nearly  all  the  other  telegraph^ 
thrvni,:hoi:i  the  l'ni:e«.i  States,  its  principal  rival  being  the  Postal  Telegraph  Cabl^ 
Comj-uny. 

*  \\"i:h  the  help  of  a  >hiMt  wire  .ktoss  the  narrowest  part  of  Cuba. 
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latter  it  was  already  contemplated  to  run  another  cable  to  the  West  Cuaat 
(if  South  America.* 

In  connection  with  this  West  Indian  enterprise,  some  4,100  N.M.  of 
submarine  cable  were  manufactured  and  laid,  being  the  greatest  length 
oer  dealt  with,  so  far,  in  any  single  concern  of  the  kind.  The  system 
(see  map  below)  comprised  no  less  than  twenty  separate  sect  ions  between  the 
islands  from  Florida  to  the  north  coast  of  Central  and  South  America. 
The  cable  was  made  by  the  India-rubber,  Gutta-percha,  and  Telegraph 
Works  Company,  of  Silvertownf  (this  being  the  first  important  cable 
contract  which  this  now  well-known  and  flourishing  firm  had  undertaken), 
and  was  laid  by  Sir  Charles  Bright,     No   less  than  five  steamers  were 


Map  shewing  the  UVsi  Indian  Cable  System  and  its  Conneclions  (1S97). 

tw^uired  for  the  work,  including  H.M.S.  "Vestal"  (Captain  J.  E.  Hunter 
R.S.)as  consort,  besides  three  large  sailing  ships. 

These  cables  had  to  be  laid  on  what  is  undoubtedly  the  very  worst 
bottom  that  any  submarine  cable  has  ever  been  deposited  on,  for.  in  order 


•  This  was  the  scheme  of  the  Panama  and  South  Pacific  Telegraph  Company,  which 
w»»fomieil  to  connect  up  the  chief  towns  of  South  America  with  Central  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world,  by  submarine  cables  joining  the  previously  existing  land  lines 
ihrtugh  Peru  (of  the  National  Telegraph  Company),  and  thus  communicating,  through 
Mber  land  lines,  with  every  centre  of  civilisation  in  the  South  American  Continent.  This 
scbeine,  however,  was  never  carried  out  by  the  above-named  company,  though,  as  will  be 
*een,  it  Formed  a  part  of  another  undertaking  later  on. 

*  Kot  brevity's  sake,  to  be  henceforth  referred  to  in  this  work  as  "  the  Silvertown 
Cooipan)'"--a  title  by  which  it  has  become  familiarly  and  generally  known  in  iht 
teli^raphic  world. 
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to  reach   most  of  the  islands,  it  has  to  pass  over  a  chain  of  coral.*     In  the 
manufacture  of  this  great  length  of  cable,  the  core-compound  employed 
was    different   from    that    known    as    Chattertons    mixture.      This    new 
departure  did  not,  however,  prove  such  a  successful  experiment  as  had 
been   anticipated  ;   its    failure,  indeed,   was   sufficiently   conclusive   not  to 
warrant  repetition,  and  since  these  West  Indian  lines.  Chatterton's  com- 
pound has  always  been  rigidly  adhered  to.f    Mechanically,  the  above  cables 
w'ere  all  that  could  be  desired,  constituting,  in  fact,  the  first  return  to  the 
ordinar)'  close-sheathed  type  for  deep  water.  J 

Bright's  Bells  used  to  be  employed  as  the  signalling  instrument  on 
some  of  these  lines ;  and  this  is  now  the  only  system  of  cables  in  which 
the  "  mirror  "  instrument  is  exclusively  employed. 

Following  the  above  group  of  great  enterprises  in  oceanic  telegraphy, 
there  was.  a  slight  lull  in  their  further  extension.  Meanwhile  its  scientific 
facilities  were  brought  to  a  greater  state  of  perfection,  for  in  1870,  Sir 
William  Thomson  had  successfully  completed  his  invention  of  the  "  siphon 
recorder"  for  working  long  cables.§  It  was  immediately  applied  to  all 
the  great  lengths  in  place  of  his  "  mirror  "  instrument ;  ||  for  it  was  found 
that  it  could  be  worked  at  practically  the  same  speed,  and  under  practically 


♦  It  is  usually  thought  that  the  teredo  worm  did  not  pervade  these  waters  at  that  time 
though  traces  of  it  have  since  been  found.     This  apparent  anomaly  may  be  accounted  fo- 
as  follows  : — Cables  are  nowadays  frequently  brought  home  from  teredo-ridden  waters 
and  relaid  elsewhere — sometimes  after  being  re-sheathed,  sometimes  in  their  previous  con-    - 
dition.     In  all  such  cases  the  germs  of  the  teredo  are  liable  to  be  communicated  at  the 
factory,  quite  apart  from  being  afforded  a  free  passage  to  various  oceans  and  seas. 

t  The  patent  expired  in  1873. 

J  A  portion  of  the  second  Malta-Alexandria  cable  had  also,  under  the  same  engineer- 
ship,  a  close  armour. 

S  The  first  patent  for  an  early  form  of  this  instrument  had  been  taken  out  as  early 
as  1867. 

II  The    mirror   is    now    entirely    replaced  by  the   siphon   recorder,   except  on   the 

cables  of  the  **  West  India  and  Panama"  and  "  Cuba  Submarine"  Companies,  as  above  ^ 

mentioned,  and  on  some  of  the  northern  sections  of  the  Western  and  Brazilian  Company.   ^ 

The   French  company,  while  employing   the   siphon   recorder  on   their  long   sections     , 

use  the  Morse  with  Siemens'  permanent  magnet  recorder  (similar  to  the  Brown-Allan  ^ 

relay)  for   working   some  of  their  shorter  lengths   in   the   West   Indies.      The  Great  ^" 

Northern   Company,  however,  are   in   the  habit   of  using  for  signalling  purposes  an  C 

instrument  known  as  Lauritzen's  "  undulator,"   invented  in   1876  by  a  former  member  T*^ 

of  their  staff.      This   is  based  upon   electro-magnetic   principles,  and,  as  regards  the  '-^ 

recording  arrangements,  presents  points  of  resemblance  to  the  siphon  recorder.      This  I " 

instrument  (described  fully  in  Part  III.)  is  capable  of  being  worked  through  very  great  |^" 

lengths  of  cable  and  land  line  joined  up  together  with  translating  apparatus  between.  \'^ 

This,  moreover,  at  a  high-working  speed,  such  as  65  words  per  minute  through  I,oc»i^' 

N.M.,  and  in  another  case  90  words  a  minute  simplex^  and  60  duplex^  through  550  N.M.j*' 

Previous  to  this,  the  "Great  Northern"  Company  had  used  Wheatstone's  receiver  in*^ 

connection  with  his  transmitter.  .-, 

■fe 
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6x  same  conditions  of  length  and  battery-power  as  the  latter,  but  with  the 

L  idvantage   of  yielding  an  actual  record    of  the  signals  as   received,   thus 

■  eflabling    the    source    of   error    to    be   traced — besides    other   important 

dvantages*     Both  these  instruments  will   be   found  dealt  with   at  some 

gthin  Part  III.  of  this  work,  t 

In  1871  the  Silvertown  Company  made  a  cable  for  the  French 
I'emment  to  be  laid  between  Marseilles  and  Algiers.  This  cable  was 
for  the  company  by  Sir  Samuel  Canning.  In  1S72  the  Direct 
'ANisH  Telegraph  Company  wa.s  formed,  principally  by  those  inter- 
the  Silvertown  firm.  Its  object  was  to  connect  England  and 
n  by  a  direct  submarine  line,  and  thus  avoid  the  delays  and  errors 
which  traffic,  pa.ssing  over  Government  lines  in  foreign  countries,  is 
liable.  Accordingly,  in  the  same  year,  a  cable  was  laid  for  this 
company  by  the  newly-formed  Silvertown  staff,  headed  by  Mr  F.  C,  Webb 
as  engineer-in-chief  J  This  line  extended  from  a  point  near  the  Land's 
End.  Cornwall,  to  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bilbao.^  Subsequently,  in  1885,  this  company's  system  came  under 
different  direction,  and  it  now  forms  a  part  of  the  "Eastern"  group,  or 
Detwork  of  cable  systems. 

In  1872  the  four  companies  owning  the  cables  on  the  direct  route  to 
(ndta  were  amalgamated  into  the  now  world-famous  Eastp:rn  Telegraph 
COMI'ANV'.  which  was  registered  in  Jime  of  that  year.  These  companies 
and  their  cables  falready  referred  to)  were  the  so-called  "  Falmouth, 
Gibraltar,  and  Malta  " ;  the  "  Marseilles,  Algiers,  and  Malta  " ;  the  "  Anglo- 
Mediterranean,"  and  the  "  British-Indian."  Their  amalgamator  and 
successor,  the  "  Eastern  "  Company,  now  possesses  by  far  the  largest  and. 


Another  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  recorder  is  that  the  eyesight  is  not  so  liable 
to  be  damaged  by  reading  the  slip  as  it  is  by  the  strain  of  following  the  movements  of  a 
thiveiing  "  beam  of  light  from  one  side  10  the  other.  Thus,  a  constant  supply  of  good 
Mpcrative  clerks  is  more  readily  obtainable  for  working  the  recorder  than  for  the  minor. 

*   ll  is  not  unusual  for  a  company  to  start  with  the  mirror  instrument  and  then  to 
Mbniluie  for  it   the   siphon    recorder  as  soon   as  all    the   traffic   arrangements  are  in 
ttonxigh  working  order.     This  plan  is  especially  convenient  when  the  contractors  work 
cable  for  private  {''service")  work  during  the  month's  guarantee,  tn  the  course  of 
which  the  proprietary  company  have  a  good  opportunity  of  putting   their  system  into 
•oriung  order,  the  recorder  clerks  getting  the   new  instruments,  etc.,  set  up  ready  for 
fular   public  traffic.     The  mirror  instrument,  moreover,  is  always  useful  as  a  reserve 
each  st.ilion  in  ca'e  of  anything  going  wrong  with  the  recorder. 
J  Succeeded  in  that  capacity  in  later  years  by  Mr  Robert  Kaye  Gray. 
j  TTlis  cable  was  originally  laiti  over  what  proved  to  be  a  very  remarkable  hole  about 
north  of  Bilbao,     Here,  within  a  distance  of  about  one  N.M.,  the  depth  varies 
2,000   fathoms.     In   the   laying  of  the  present  cable  by  the  Telegraph 
iruclion  and  M.iinienance  Company  in  1884  this  hole  was  avoided. 
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from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  most  important  telegraphic  system  in  the 
world.  It  was  promoted  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr  Pender  (afterwards 
Sir  John  Pender,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.),  with  Lord  William  Hay  (now  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale)  as  vice  -  chairman.  Sir  James  Anderson  *  became  the 
general  manager  (afterwards  managing  director),  and  Mr  George  Draper 
the  secretary. 

This  consolidation   having  been  accomplished,  in    the   follo\ying  year 

(1873)  the  Eastern  Extension,  Australasia  and  China  Telegraph 

Company  was  formed  for  absorbing  those  companies  which  owned  the 
extension  lines  to  the  further  side  of  India,  the  Straits  Settlements,  China, 
and  Australia,  already  referred  to.  The  companies  thus  incorporated  were 
the  "British-Indian  Extension,"  the  "China  Submarine,"  and  the  "British- 
Australian."  The  board  of  this  amalgamating  company  was  an  equally 
strong  combination  to  that  of  the  "  Eastern  "  Company,  being,  in  fact,  ver)' 
similarly  composed,  and  presided  over  by  the  same  chairman,  with  the 
Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Massey,  M.P.,  as  vice-chairman.f 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  an  important  e:^tension  of  this  com- 
pany's system  was  carried  out  in   1876,  by  the  submersion  of  a  cable  for 
them  (acting  in  concert  with  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  K.C.M.G.,  who  represented 
the  Government  of  New  Zealand),  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company, 
between  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Within  recent  years  telegraphic  communication  with  the  East,  by  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  has  been  further  strengthened  through  the 
leasing  of  a  line  for  their  service  between  London  and  Marseilles,  arid 
thence  by  cable  to  Bona  and  Malta.  The  principal  portion  of  the  traffic 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  East  now  passes  over  this  line,  in  preference 
to  the  more  oceanic  and  circuitous  route  via  Lisbon,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta. 

As  a  part  of  the  "  Eastern  "  Company's  system,  in  1874  the  BLACK  SB-«^ 
Telegraph  Company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  working  a  cabl^ 
across  the  Black  Sea  from  Constantinople  to  Odessa.  At  the  latter  poin'^ 
it  was  to  meet  the  Russian  State  lines,  communicating  with  the  Gre^"^ 
Northern  Company's  system  at  Moscow,  and  thus  to  connect  Constantinople' 


♦  Succeeded,  since  his  death  in  1893,  by  Mr  John  Denison  Pender,  the  preset^' 
managing  director. 

t  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  directorate  of  these  two  gre^* 
companies  represents  a  similarity  very  nearly  approaching  to  identity  between  tH^ 
financial  groups  which  control  each  of  them,  and  which  used  to  control  the  original  sev^^ 
companies  from  which  they  sprang.  These  enterprising  capitalists — some  of  whom  fro^ 
the  very  beginnings  of  ocean  telegraphy  had  staked  their  money  on  its  success — may  t^ 
justly  described  as  the  commercial  pioneers  of  the  above  great  undertakings  for  tel^ 
graphic  communication  to  the  East  and  Far  East.  In  addition  to  those  alreac5- 
mentioned,  Mr  Julius  Beer  was  prominent  in  the  financing  of  these  important  schemes. 
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etc.,  with  St  Petersburg  and  the  Russian  Empire  generally,  besides  con- 
stituting an  additional  telegraphic  route  to  the  Far  East  At  Odessa, 
moreover,  the  cable  also  meets  the  Indo-European  Company's  system, 
forming  an  extra  connection  with  Great  Britaiin,  Germany^  etc.  The 
requirements  of  the  Russian  Government  necessitated  the  formation  of  a 
separate  company  for  the  purposes  of  this  cable.  The  latter  was  laid  the 
same  year  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company. 

In  1873  Sir  John  Pender  (then  Mr  Pender),  with  other  promoters  of  the 
prindpal  tel^^ph  companies,  formed  the  Globe  TELEGRAPH  AND  TRUST 
Company.  This  was  intended  to  provide  the  public  with  a  means  of 
iitvesting  in  submarine  telegraphs  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  risks  due 
to  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  shares  in  any  particular  cable  company,  or. 
companies,  by  spreading  them.  Each  share  in  the  Globe  Company  includes 
a  proportion  of  shares  in  nearly  all  the  various  telegraph  and  cable  com- 
panies. By  this  means  the  chance  of  an  investor  coming  off  badly  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  since  it  could  only  occur  in  the  highly  improbable 
event  of  the  shares  of  all,  or  most,  of  the  companies  concerned  being  heavily 
depredated  at  the  same  time.* 

During  the  first  few  years  of  working  of  the  Eastern  submarine  tele- 
\  graphs,  several  prolonged  and  complete  interruptions  of  communication 
took  place,  lasting  in  some  cases  for  as  long  as  five  months.  The  two 
allied  companies  soon  recognised  the  serious  effects  which  the  continuation 
<5f  this  state  of  affairs  must  produce,  both  directly  upon  their  own  pockets, 
^nd  indirectly  upon  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  the  Govern- 
"^ents  and  the  telegraphic  public.  Accordingly  they  set  to  work  duplicating, 
^"d  in  some  cases  triplicating,  their  lines.f  The  same  fruitful  and  far- 
*^Jng  policy  has  constantly  been  followed  ever  since  by  these  and  other 
cable-owning  companies. 


Duplex  Telegraphy. — The  time  has  now  arrived  for  noticing  another 
f^niarkable  development  of  the  art  of  signalling  by  electricity,  namely, 
duplex  telegraphy,  the  first  practical  application  of  which  to  a  submarine 
cable  was  made  in  1873.     This  was  effected  by  the  late  Mr  J.  B.  Stearns, 


*  The  Submarine  Cables  Trust  had  been  formed  a  short  while  previously  (in 
7')  with  the  same  object  and  under  similar  financial  auspices  ;  but  dealt  only,  as  it  still 
^^s,  with  three  or  four  of  the  largest  telegraph  companies'  shares. 

indeed,  the  Suez-Aden  cable,  down  the  Red  Sea,  has  been  even  quadruplicated. 
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whose  general  modus  operandi  is  described  in  the  sjiecification  of  a  patent 
which  he  took  out  the  year  before.*  The  cable  in  question  was  one  of 
the  short  sections  {about  300  miles)  of  the  "  Anglo- Atlantic" — between 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton.  The  duplexing  of  the  main  section 
gave  some  trouble,  and  was  not  successful.     No  "Anglo-Atlantic"  cable 


I 


*  The  great  feature  of  this  patent  was  that  it  contained  the  first  suggestion  of  the  use 

of  condensers  in  the  artificial  compensating  circuit  of  a  duplex  arrangement— to  repro- 
duce the  effects  of  the  static  induction  of  such  a  line — thus  rendering  duplex  telegraphy 
for  the  first  time  applicable  to  submarine  or  subterranean  cables  possessing  considerable 
capacity.  It  is  true  that  this  was  a  mere  rfpUeit  of  a  patented  arrangement  of  Mr 
Cromwell  Varley's  in  l86z,  with  condensers  or  induction  plates — as  they  were  then  called  ; 
but  Varley's  apparatus  was  invented  for  a  different  object,  and  with  no  idea  of  duplex 
working.  It  was  devised,  in  fact,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  local  test-circuit  ai  each 
station.  The  artificial  line  (of  which  he  was  the  originator)  being  of  exactly  the  saftie 
electrical  value  as  the  cable,  could  be  signalled  through  al  will  in  place  of  the  latter — as  a 
test  of  the  signals  which  would  pass  through  it. 

The  first  attempts  in  the  way  of  duplex  telegraphy,  as  applicable  to  land  lines  (with- 
out any  appreciable  capacity),  were  made  by  R.  S.  Newall  (1854),  C.  W  Siemens  {1854), 
and  \V,  H.  Preeee  {185s).  These  differential  two-circuit  systems  of  I'reece  and  Siemens 
— the  latter  being,  in  effect,  very  similar  to  Newall's — were  turned  to  some  account. 
Preece's  method  consisted  of  adjusting  the  local  current  to  the  line  current  without  the 
use  of  resistance  coils — viz.,  by  varying  the  influence  of  the  local  current  on  the  recording 
part.  This  was  effected  by  varying  the  distance  of  the  coil  from  the  magnetic  needle  of 
the  galvanometer  through  which  the  local  current  passes.  Combinations  of  a  somewhat 
analogous  description  to  Steams'  (what  was  then  known  as  a  "  double- speaking  "  system) 
had  also  been  published  by  Farmer  in  America,  by  Gloesener  in  France,  and  by  Zetsche 
and  Frischen  in  Germany,  as  well  as  by  Vaes  in  Holland,  Siemens  and  Frischen  took 
out  a  joint  patent  over  this  work.  It  was  Frischen's  method,  in  fact,  that  was  adopted 
by  Siemens  in  the  first  duplexing  of  land  lines  (in  Germany)  by  artificial  adjustable 
resistance.  This,  however,  was  not  a  complete  success,  and  the  nature  of  the  balance 
very  rough  and  variable,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  even  land  lines  always  possess 
a  certain  capacity,  especially  in  wet  weather. 

Patents  for  the  duplexing  of  aerial  lines  also  stand  in  the  names  of  Dr  Gintl  (1854). 
who  was  probably  the  first  to  conceive  the  general  idea,  and  who,  in  his  early  experi- 
ments, used  a  doubly-wound  (differential)  coil,  with  two  separate  batteries  and  a  double- 
pointed  key.  The  first  to  suggest  duplexing  by  the  Wheatstone  bridge  arrangement,  in 
contra  .distinction  to  the  differential  galvanometer  plan  (as  first  prescribed  in  Newall's 
patent  of  1854),  was  M.  Maron.  The  term  duplex  telegraphy,  as  we  now  use  it,  was 
first  employed  by  Isham  liaggs  in  1856.  The  first  published  suggestion  of  a  method  for 
duplexing  cables  (with  capacity)  was  included  in  a  patent  of  Professor  Thomson  (now 
Lord  Kelvin)  which  he  took  out  in  1854. 

Another  early  one — if  not  the  second — was  that  comprised  in  the  patent  (No.  3103,  A.D. 
1855)  of  C.  T.  and  E.  B.  Bright.  This  simple  circuit  method  for  the  Bell  instrument  was 
applied  extensively  (and  with  complete  success)  to  the  underground  cables  of  the  Mag- 
netic Telegraph  Company,  between  London  and  Liverpool,  up  to  the  time  that  they 
began  to  fail  in  insulation.  More  particulars  concerning  some  of  the  above  systems  of 
duplexing  will  be  found  in  Part  IlL 

Duplet  telegraphy  being  a  profitable  subject  for  inventive  enterprise,  a  great  many 
attempts  have  been  made  and  patented  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  here  ; 
and  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject  must  be  referred,  for  ftdl  data,  to 
the  Abridgments  of  Specifications  published  by  the  Patent  Office,  nr  lo  the  specifications 
themselves. 
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was  entirely  duplexed  by  Mr  Stearns  until  1879,  when,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr  James  Graves,  he  succeeded  in  duplexing  the  1 874  cable. 

In  1875  duplex  telegraphy  was  successfully  applied  to  a  part  of  the 
''Eastern"  Cooipasiy's  system,  viz.,  the  Marseilles-Bona  cable.  This  was 
effected  by  Me^rs  J<^n  and  Alexander  Muirbead  and  Mr  Herbert  Taylor, 
ably  assisted  by  Mr  Jcim  Munro.*  The  method  adopted  was  based  upon 
the  patents  (^  Messrs  Muirbead  and  Taylor  of  1874,  for  an  artificial  line 
ctmimA^  capacitjr  and  resistance,  instead  of  imitating  these  two  properties 
of  an  electric  caUe  x^^ra/^i^  as  heretofore.  In  the  following  year  this 
caUe  was  ^put  tiiroiigh"  with  that  going  from  Bona  to  Malta,  and  the 
entue  lei^fth,  nimui^  into  some  850  N.M^  successfully  duple^fed  by 
the  late  Mr  J.  Muirhead  and  Mr  H.  A.  Taylor.  Later  on,  in  1878,  the 
Madras-Penang  cable,  although  subject  to  great  '' retardation,"  was 
sHBiIarly  and  siictessfuUy  balanced  by  duplex  apparatus  on  the  Muirhead 
system; 

It  should  be  remarked,  incidentally,  that  Mr  C.  V.  de  Sauty  had 
previously,  in  1873,  applied  duplex  apparatus  to  the  Lisbon-Gibraltar 
^^  (365  N.M.),  bat  this  partook  more  of  the  nature  of  an  experiment,, 
snd  was  not  ap{dicable  to  actual  practical  working  on  a  large  scale,  the 
duplex  balance  bdng  secured  at  one  end  only. 

Following  upon  this,  Messrs  Muirhead  and  Taylor  then  duplexed  the 
Sweater  lengths  <^  cable  from  Suez  to  Aden  (1400  N.M.),  and  from  Aden 
to  Bombay  (1,900  N.M.),  the  latter  being  effected  in  1877.  Then,  in  1878, 
the  Direct  United  States  cable— alluded  to  further  on — was  successfully 
duplexed  (by  Messrs  A.  Muirhead  and  H.  A.  Taylor),  this  being  the  first 
line  across  the  Atlantic  so  treated,  with  complete  satisfaction,  moreover, 
a  speed  of  sixteen  words  a  minute  each  way  being  obtained  over  a  length 
of  2420  N.M. 

The  Messrs  Muirhead  and  Taylor  have  now  duplexed  altogether  some 
75i00o  N.M.  of  submarine  cable,  including  all  those  in  operation  under  the 
Atlantic,  />.,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  length  laid  up  to  date. 

The  whole  of  the  Stearns  and  Muirhead  and  Taylor  duplexing  work  is 
now  superintended  by  Dr  Alexander  Muirhead.t 


*  Part  author  of  that  exceedingly  successful  pocket-book,  Munro  and  Jamieson's 
"l^lectrical  Rules  and  Tables." 

^  In  1879  ^^  agreement  had  been  entered  into  between  Mr  J.  B.  Steams  on  the  one 
part  and  Messrs  Muirhead  and  Herbert  Taylor  on  the  other,  with  a  view  to  avoiding 
"^'gation  in  the  future  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  Muirhead  and  Taylor  patents,  it 
having  been  questioned  whether  the  latter  might  not  possibly  be  held  to  be  an  infringe- 
n^ent  of  those  of  Mr  Steams.  Under  this  agreement  for  their  mutual  benefit  and  pro- 
^^ion,  their  interests  as  regards  the  working  of  their  respective  patents,  existing  and 
prospective,  were  to  some  extent  "  pooled.'' 
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The  Bridge  system,  as  perfected  by  Messrs  Muirhead  and  Co.,  is 
now  invariably  adopted  for  cable  duplexing,  an  accurate  balance  being 
thereby  more  effectively  secured.*  Mr  Stearns,  however,  employed  the 
differential  system  in  his  early  work  on  submarine  cables,  the  coils  of  the 
signalling  instrument  (whether  recorder  or  mirror)  being  wound  differentially 
for  the  purpose.  On  land-line  circuits  the  differential  method  is  always 
used,  partly  on  account  of  its  greater  simplicity  and  convenience — especially 
in  this  country,  where  the  Post  Office  still  employs  a  form  of  the  differential 
galvanometer  for  testing,  etc. 

Mr  Benjamin  Smith  f  and  Mr  (now  Professor)  Andrew  Jamieson, 
F.R.S.E.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  should  also  be  mentioned  here  as  practical  pioneers 
in  the  field  of  duplex  telegraphy  applied  to  submarine  cables.  They 
both  have  their  individual  methods  of  working.  Among  other  systems 
differing  in  various  details  from  those  of  Stearns  and  Muirhead  are  some 
of  Mr  Harwood  (standing  in  his  name,  coupled  with  that  of  Sir  James 
Anderson,  to  represent  his  company),  and  also  the  device  of  the  late  M. 
Ailhaud  of  the  French  telegraph  service. 

Qnadruplex  telegraphy,  although  largely  applied  to  land-line  systems, 
has  never  yet  been  found  applicable,  for  practical  purposes,  to  submarine 
cables  in  those  cases  (the  majority)  where  it  is  necessary  for  the  siphon 
recorder  to  be  the  instrument  employed.  In  1878  Dr  A.  Muirhead  and 
Mr  G.  K.  Winter  carefully  studied  the  question  of  quadruplexing  telegraph 
cables,  but  the  result  was  not  favourable.  The  fact  is,  that  to  make  *'cable- 
quadruplex "  feasible,  an  instrument  has  yet  to  be  devised  which  will 
respond  to  variations  in  a  different  manner  to  that  of  the  recorder. 
Possibly  the  solution  of  this  problem  may  be  found  in  some  application 
of  the  principle  of  the  electro-dynamometer. 

Further  Undertakings. — In  January  1873  the  Brazilian  Submarine 
Telec.raph  Companv  was  established,   and    in  April  of  the   same  year 


♦  Hy  tlicir  methods,  Messrs  Muirhead  and  Co.  are  able  to  obtain  at  the  present 
time  an  increase  in  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  cable  amounting  to  at  least  90  per  cent— 
indeed,  as  a  rule,  it  is  very  nearly  doubled  thereby,  which  means  that  in  transmitting 
sij;nals  both  ways  at  the  same  time  by  the  above  instrumentalities  scarcely  any  loss  in 
sjH^ed  is  incurred  in  either. 

+  Mr  1).  Smith's  name  has  also,  more  recently,  been  associated  with  the  application 
to  cables  of  nuinual  translation.  Hy  the  apparatus  which  he  has  devised  the  operator  is 
now  enabled  \<\  send  on  or  "translate"  direct  to  another  line  from  the  received  signals 
as  he  read>  them.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of  the  message  being  first  written  out,  as 
taken  from  one  line,  and  then  handed  over  to  another  clerk  for  repetition  on  the  other, 
thereby  saxing  Ixnh  time  and  occasions  for  error. 


Western  and  Brazilian  Telegkai-h  Company*  The  former  had 
its  primary  object  the  promotion  of  telegraphic  commiinication  with 
and  the  rest  of  the  South  American  Continent,  a.s  well  as  the  West 
Indies;  while  the  latter  undertook  the  interconnection  by  telegraph  of  the 
principal  ports  of  Brazil  itself.  Thus,  by  means  of  these  two  systems 
fforking  together,  each  Brazilian  port  would  be  put  in  communication 
uilh  Hngland.  An  agreement  was,  in  fact,  entered  into  between  the  two 
companies  that  they  should  "  work  in  unison  "  as  one  system. 

The  Western  and  Brazilian  Company's  cables,  consisting  of  five  sections. 
Pnictiingat  Fernambuco  and  other  ports  between  Fara  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
uerelaid  in  1873.  These  cables,  making  up  a  total  length  of  some  2,500 
N,M.,  were  manufactured  by  Hooper's  Telegraph  Works  Company,!  who 
ivcre  also  entrusted  with  the  laying  of  them,  Mr  J.  R.  France  acted  as 
their  engineer  in  charge  of  the  expedition.  J 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Centkai.  American  Telegraph    Company 

was  formed,  to  connect  up  the  Western  and  Brazilian  Company's  system 

with  that  of  the   West   India  and    Panama  Company,  thus   placing   the 

former  company  in  a  doubly-secure  position  as  regards  its  communications 

^Dth  Europe.     These  cables  were  laid  in   1874.  forming  an  object  of  the 

^^^*  The  latter  was  the  outcome  of  the  Great  Western  Telegraph  Company,  promoted 
liy  the  5ame  capitalists,  which  had  for  its  object  ihe  laying  of  a  cable  from  England  to 
llennuda,  and  ihencc  to  the  United  States  on  the  one  side,  and  to  ihe  West  indies  on  the 
othtr, thus  establishing  a  more  direct  communication  than  heretofore  with  the  latter. 
Though  a  large  portion  of  the  cable  destined  for  this  purpose  was  manufactured,  and  a 
ihip  specially  designed  for  the  work,  the  original  scheme  was  never  carried  out ;  but  the 
"Wtsiem  and  Brazilian"'  was  financially  substituted  for  it. 

■*  This  firm,  indeed,  had  been  largely  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise,  as 
fell  U  in  the  original  Great  Western  scheme,  referred  to  in  the  last  note. 

1  Most  of  these  cables  were  of  the  hght  type,  each  iron  wire  being  enveloped  in  hemp, 
«id  originally  intended  for  use  in  deep  water  in  connection  with  the  Great  Western 
"tent.  They  subsequently  proved  to  be  peculiarly  unsuitable  for  the  Braiilian  coast, 
pnly  on  account  of  the  attacks  from  fish  which  they  were  subjected  lo  in  the  shallow  water 
thnt  prevailing.  This  "open-jawed"  pattern  is  always  liable  to  be  victimised  in  that 
**!'-  In  this  particular  instance,  however,  it  is  only  fair  to  remark  that  the  close-sheathed 
tyje  of  cable,  laid  in  the  same  fish-ridden  waters  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  appears  to  have 
npttienced  no  more  immunity  from  these  attacks  than  the  olher.  Indeed,  in  the  close- 
shwthed  cable  more  faults  could  be  actually  /iwe,/  (o  that  cause,  owing  to  bits  of  fish 
lunnii  heen  broken  off  inside  :  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  open  type,  the  fish  appear  to 
^n  succeeded  in  entirely  e.vtrieating  themselves  from  the  wires,  after  effecting  their 
inijdiipvoiis  purpose. 

Ii  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  core  of  the  old  open-sheathed  type  had  an  in^ 
•ufficioii  thickness  of  india-rubber.  Although  sword  and  saw  fishes  seemed  lo  be  dis- 
ifitrsMy  plentiful  on  the  north  coast  of  South  America,  yet,  contrary  to  expectation, 
there  were  no  dc6nite  signs  of  the  /'(■/■ei-/'(j  cither  there  or  in  the  West  Indies.  Notwithstand- 
ing !he  many  faults  iliat  have  been  experienced  and  repaired,  the  Itrfdo  was  never  given 
AS  ibeir  cause. 
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same  expedition — being,  in  fact,  manufactured  and  laid  by  the  same  hands 
as  the  Western,  and  Brazih'an.  The  length  was  about  i,ooo  N.M.,  from 
Para,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  "  Western  and  Brazilian  "  system,  to 
Demerara,  the  most  southern  point  of  that  of  the  "  West  India  and  Panama." 
The  main  cable  had  a  T-piece  running  into  Cayenne  about  midway  between 
Para  and  Demerara.  This  was  the  first  T-piece  of  its  kind,  that  is  to  say, 
where  the  branch  is  composed  of  a  single  conductor  serving  for  both 
circuits  in  either  direction.  In  this  case  the  T-joint — about  50  miles 
from  shore,  in  about  50  fathoms  of  water — was  made  in  the  conductor 
(and  insulator)  itself  at  the  point  where  the  branch  from  Cayenne  met  the 
main  conductor  stretched  between  Para  and  Demerara.  This  T-joint  ms 
protected  by  a  corresponding  T-splice.* 

These  "  Central  American "  cablesf  subsequently,  and  after  several 
repeated  repairs  at  different  points  in  their  course,  failed  altogether.  In 
1876  they  were  abandoned,  and  the  company  wound  up,  thus  leaving  no 
connecting  link  between  the  Western  and  Brazilian  and  the  West  India 
and  Panama  systems.  J 


*  Here  we  have  the  way  in  which  all  T-pieces  are  effected  nowadays,  and  there 
have  been  at  least  three  made  since — one  at  Bathurst  in  the  West  African  Company's 
system,  one  at  Panama  (Central  and  South  American  Company's),  and  one  at  Mole 
S.  Nicholas  in  the  French  Company's  West  Indian  system,  not  to  mention  another 
at  Cayenne  in  the  same  nfseau.  All  of  these  have  been  deposited  in  quite  shallow  water 
— />.,  under  100  fathoms. 

By  this  plan,  when  it  is  worth  while,  the  greatest  economic  advantage  can  be  secured; 
for  whenever  it  happens  that  the  branch  cable  only  is  damaged,  the  break  of  com- 
munication is  confined  to  that.  By  the  original  system,  on  the  other  hand  {e.g.^  of 
carrying  the  main  line  in  and  then  out  of  the  station  in  question),  if  the  branch  happened 
to  get  broken — being  in  this  case  really  part  of  the  main,  the  whole  cable,  between  the 
two  stations  on  each  side,  was  rendered  useless  until  the  branch  was  repaired.  The  old 
method  is,  in  fact,  not  truly  a  T-piece  method  at  all,  for  there  is  no  T-joint.  The  two 
conductors  of  two  ordinary  shore  ends  are  simply  enclosed  in  a  single  cable,  the  so-called 
T-splice  being  effected  where  each  conductor  is  jointed  to  its  corresponding  end  of  the 
main  cable. 

The  new  plan  has  proved  perfectly  successful  in  all  instances,  and,  with  improvements 
in  T-joints,  and  increased  skill  in  jointing  work,  it  is  found  to  be  just  as  reliable.  It  is 
true  that  it  involves  a  little  more  trouble  in  test-calculations  (as  may  easily  be  understood)* 
so  that  it  is  liable  to  render  the  localising  of  faults  somewhat  irksome.  This,  however* 
is  a  comparatively  small  matter.  Outside  the  entire  T-piece  the  two  halves  of  an  iron 
box  are  now  often  placed  round  each  side  and  fixed  on  firmly,  thus  giving  the  T-piec« 
increased  security.  This  addition,  by  taking  the  strain  off  the  joint,  renders  a  finished* 
splice — a  somewhat  lengthy,  troublesome,  and,  at  the  best,  unsatisfactory  operation  at 
sea — quite  unnecessary.  Such  a  plan  was  first  devised  by  Mr  M.  H.  Gray  for  th^ 
Bathurst  T-piece. 

t  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  true  Central  American  system  of  the  Central  an^ 
South  American  Company,  hereinafter  referred  to. 

+  Telegraphic  communication  between  the  West  Indies  and  Brazil  was  restore^? 
however,  in  1891  (77W  Brazilian  land  lines)  by  La  Compagnie  Fran^aise  DES  T6i.^' 
(JRAPHES  Sous-Marins,  the  scope  of  whose  system  will  be  described  later  on. 


In  T?74  a  series  of  cables  were  laid  in  southerly  extension  of  the 
hrazilian  Company's  system  down  the  coast  of  Brazil  and  Urufjuay,  from 
Rio  dc  Janeiro  to  Montevideo,  calling  at  three  points  en  route.  These 
rabies— running  into  some  l,2oo  N.M. — were  laid  for  the  Companhia 
TtLEGKAFiCA  I'latino-BkasILIEra,*  and  were  constructed  and  laid  by 
Messrs  Siemens  Brothers.  Under  an  agreement,  the  Western  and  Brazilian 
Company  were  to  work  these  cables  for  the  local  company  ;  and  subse- 
(juently  (in  1879)  they  took  them  over  altogether,  under  the  title  of  the 
"Lontox-Platino-Brazilian  Telegraph  Cumpanv."  At  Montevideo 
this  system  connects  up  with  that  of  the  River  Plate  Telegraph 
Company,  t  reaching  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  a  short  way  up  the  Rio 
dc  la  Plata. 

A  few  years  before  the  Platino-Hrazilian  cables  were  laid,  namely,  in 
1873-73,  another  company— the  Montevideax  aM)  Brazill^n  Tele- 
GR.^m  CnMPANV — had  been  formed  to  establish  a  direct  cable  between 
Montevideo  and  Chuy.  This  cable  wa,s  made  and  laid  by  Mr  W.  T. 
Henley.  It  was  sub.sequentiy  bought  up  by  the  Western  and  Brazilian 
Company  (into  which  the  Montevidean  Company  was  "  absorbed ").  and 
now  forms  part  of  their  system — a  continuation,  in  fact,  of  the  "Platino" 
cables — together  with  the  other  duplicate  line  laid  by  the  Telegraph 
Construction  and  Maintenance  Company  in  1892  between  Chuy  and 
Santos. 

In  connection  with  the  River  Plate  cables  a  land  line  runs  across  the 
South  American  Continent  to  Valparaiso,  a  distance  of  some  700  miles, 
ihus  putting  the  Western  and  Brazilian  system  in  communication  with  the 
Qbies  running  along  the  West  Coast  of  South  America. 

In  1895  the  Western  and  Brazilian  Company  promoted  an  extension  of 
their  system  up  the  Amazon  River,  and  a  company  called  the  Amazon 
Teleckapm  Company  was  formed  with  this  object.  The  cables  for  this 
new  company  were  laid  last  year  by  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers.  The  line 
extend"!  from  Para  to  Manios,  nearly  half-way  up  the  great  river,  in  the 
heart  of  Brazil  and  the  plains  of  the  Amazon.  There  are  sixteen  stations 
00  the  line  altogether,  its  total  length  being  over  1,300  N.M.  This  cable  is 
expected  to  further  develop  a  large  india-rubber,  coffee,  and  sugar  trade. 
n  pmious  attempt:!  at  telegraphic  communication  by  means  of  land  lines 


1  Brazil, 


s  the  "  River  Plate  and  Brazil 


*  Eotirely  promoted  it 
r«t{jtaph  Company." 

'  A  company  of  completely  local  origin,  with  which  the  Western  xaA  Brariiian  have 
J  fiiTanpement.    The  construction  and  laying  of  this  line  «as  carried  out  by 
■  W.  T.  Henley  as  early  as  i86<j,  the  length  being  30  N.M.  only. 


1 
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had  proved  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  rapidity  and  density  of  forest  gro^^1hs 
in  this  part  of  the  world.* 

The  cables  of  the  Brazilian  Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  although 
this  concern  was  launched  a  few  months  previous  to  the  Western  and 
Brazilian,  were  not  laid  until  the  following  year,  1874,  by  the  Telegraph 
Construction  Company.  These  cables  extend  from  Carcavellos  (Lisbon) 
to  Madeira,!  thence  to  St  Vincent  (Cape  Verde  Islands),  and  thence  to 
Pernambuco,  in  Brazil ;  J  the  system  being  placed  in  communication  with 
Great  Britain  by  means  of  the  "Eastern"  Company's  line  from  Porthcumo 
to  Lisbon.  The  latter  forms  part  of  their  Anglo -Spanish -Portuguese 
system.  The  "  Brazilian  Submarine  "  Company,  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
is  (financially  and  in  its  personnel)  closely  allied  with  the  "Eastern." 

In  1873  the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company  was  formed, 


♦  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  the  cable,  the  new  experience  of  laying  one  up  an  immense 
river  whose  bed  is  subject  to  very  considerable  and  frequent  changes,  has  in  itself  turned 
out  a  formidable  business  ever  since  the  line  was  completed.  Notwithstanding  that 
Messrs  Siemens  Brothers  and  Co.,  the  contractors,  and  Messrs  Clark,  Forde,  and  Taylor, 
the  consulting  engineers,  took  precautions  in  the  way  of  preliminary  survey,  soundings, 
and  selection  of  route,  several  of  the  sections  have  in  turn  been  interrupted — more  or 
less  continuously — subsequent  to  their  submergence.  The  greater  part  of  the  trouble 
has  been  in  the  upper  waters,  where  numerous  subsidiary  rivers  flow  into  the  Amazon, 
and  where,  in  the  rainy  season,  enormous  masses  of  d^bris^  in  the  shape  of  trees,  etc, 
are  carried  down  by  the  extremely  strong  prevailing  currents,  which  latter  have  also  the 
effect  of  scouring  out  the  bottom,  thus  leaving  the  cable  unburied  in  places.  Elsewhere 
the  cable  has  sunk  so  deeply  into  this  unusually  soft  mud  that  much  difficulty  is  met 
with  in  recover)'.  Rocks  which  had  not  been  discovered  in  the  survey  have  since  been 
found  to  be  an  additional  source  of  breakdown. 

This  line  was  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  stream  with  the  idea  that  here  there  would  be 
the  least  prospect  of  any  vessel  anchoring  and  destroying  it.  With  the  knowledge  since 
obtained,  it  would  seem  that  the  cable  might  have  had  a  better  chance  if  laid  more  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  where  it  would  soon  become  deeply  buried  in  the  soft  bottom,  and 
be  less  liable  to  disturbance  at  the  hands  of  moving  matter.  Recovery-work  here  must, 
in  any  case,  be  a  subject  of  immense  labour.  For  further  particulars  regarding  this  line, 
see  lecture  recently  delivered  by  Mr  A.  Siemens,  M.Inst.C.E.,  at  the  Royal  Institution. 

"♦■  A  very  curious  circumstance  occurred  in  regard  to  this  Lisbon -Madeira  section  in 
1 89 1.  The  cable  was  found  to  have  broken  in  1,500  fathoms,  not  far  from  Madeira, on 
the  very  day  that  an  immense  tidal  wave  was  obsened.  It  was  concluded  accordingly 
that  the  latter  must  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  rupture  of  the  cable,  although 
beyond  the  strange  coincidence  there  was  no  proof  of  any  connection  between  the  two 
occurrences.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  laying  of  the  above,  the  T.S.  "Seine" 
discovered  a  bank  in  latitude  33"  47'  N.,  and  longitude  14"  i'  \V.,  the  depth  being  about 
100  fathoms,  with  2,400  fathoms  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

In  those  days  soundings  were  not  taken  as  closely  as  has  since  been  found  to  b< 
neccsbary,  ihc  result  being  probably  that  the  cable  became  suspended  in  a  festoon  whei 


submerged. 


%  This  last  section  lasted  nine  years  before  any  sort  of  repairs  were  necessary — or  eve 
before  any  fault  proclaimed  itself — a  record  case,  in  fact. 
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being  the  first  competitor  with  the  "  Anglo-American  "  Company*  so  far  as 
concerns  direct  submarine  communication  between  Great  Kritain  and  the 
United  States. 

This  cable  was  originally  intended  to  have  been  taken  direct  to  the 
shores  of  the  United  States,  without  any  intermediate  land  line  over  New- 
foundland or  any  other  part  of  British  North  American  territory — hence 
the  term  "  Direct "  in  the  title  of  the  company.  Ultimately,  however,  it  was 
decided  that  if  the  cable  were  laid  thus,  in  a  single  length,  the  ivorkin^ 
speed  attainable  (with  the  core  provided)  would  be  too  low  to  compete  with 
the  different  lines  of  the  cxi.sting  company.  Accordingly,  attempts  were 
made  during  the  expedition  to  land  at  Newfoundland,!  but  landing  rights 
being  withheld  there,  the  end  was  eventually  taken  ashore  at  Halifax, 
Xova  Scotia  (where  several  other  Atlantic  lines  have  since  been  landed), 
and  from  there  another  was  laid  to  the  United  States. 

Messrs  Siemens  Brothers,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  company,  were  the  contractors,  both  for  manufacture  and 
fiJT  submersion.*  It  was,  indeed,  the  first  really  important  length  with 
which  this  Brm  had  been  concerned  as  manufacturers.  Mr  Carl  Siemens 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  expedition  for  laying  it,  which  was  attended 
with  complete  success,  and  the  line  was  opened  to  the  public  in  1875. 

Later  on,  in  1877,  the  direction  of  the  Direct  United  States  Company 
pa^i^d  into  other  hands  —  indeed,  the  company  was  reconstructed  ^  and 
their  sj-stem  entered  into  the  "  pool "  or  "joint  purse,"  established  shortly 
after  the  1869  Atlantic  had  been  laid.§ 


*  This  company  had  jusi  had  two  fresh  cables  laid  for  them  (1873  and  1874)  by  the 
Ttl^niph  Constraction  Company  with  some  of  their  usual  staff.  The  laying  of  the 
1I74  Atlantic  line  was  the  last  piece  of  telegraph- work  performed  by  the  "  Great 
Caneni,"  A  sectional  view  of  this  leviathan  vessel,  as  disposed  for  cable  operations  on 
ilii*  ocoisiDn,  is  given  in  F"ig.  48  overleaf.  She  has  since  been  broken  up,  after  being 
nnphncd  (amongst  other  things)  as  a  sort  nf  floating  "  variety  show  "  ! 

Se«  cables  were  first  rendered  necessary — according  to  the  joint-purse  agreement  pre- 
*ioqfl)(  referred  to — by  the  final  breakdown  (after  several  repairs)  of  the  i856  cable  in  1872. 
Uieioo  ;in  1877)  the  1865  also  succumbed,  and  another  "Anglo"  cable  was  laid  by  the 
Mine  contractors  in  1B80.  In  this  latter  cable  the  shore  ends  of  the  old  1866  were  turned 
Id  good  account,  but  all  the  deep-sea  type  was  new.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  Ihe 
tlwmcnds,  all  the  old  cable  remains  abandoned,  and  it  is  most  inaccurate  to  describe  the 
two  cables  (1866  ,-ind  1880J  as  one,  as  some  have  done.  The  Telegraph  Construction  and 
MAinicnancc  Company  laid  this  1880  cable  without  any  hitch  or  stoppage  within  the 
aoiwisingly  sliort  space  of  twelve  days— the  "recotd"  up  lo  date  in  Atlantic  cable- laying. 

'  A  suggestion  of  this  may  be  gleaned  from  the  chart  by  the  circuitous  route  which 
■be  cable  makes. 

',  This  cable  was  of  the  same  hemp  and  iron  combination  then  still  in  vogue  with  some 
»»thoriiies  for  extreme  depths.  Here  the  hemp  was  again  compiounded  before  application 
•oetrh  wire.    A  whipping  with  about  I  inch  or  so  between  the  turns  was  applied  finally. 

i  This  plan   originated   as   follows  :^ After  working   in    opposition  lo   the   "Anglo- 
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In  the  same  year  (1874)  the  Silvertown  Company  laid  a  cable  for 
Direct  Spanish  Telegraph   Company  between  Marseilles  and    Barcelox^  ^ 
thus  extending  their  system  to  France,  and  thereby  constituting  a  ki 
of  Anglo-Spanish  connection  with  the  "Eastern"  systems,  of  which  no 
since  1885,  it  forms  a  supplementary  offshoot     The  telegraphic  commu* 
cation  of  Spain  with  the  East,  as  well  as  with  the  rest  of  the  Europe 
Continent,  was  now  doubly  secured. 


In  1876  the  original  West  Coast  of  America  Telegraph  Compa 

was  incorporated,  whose  objects  were  to  purchase  and  work  cables  on 
coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  between  their  capital*  Valparaiso  and  Lima, 
well   as  to   put   the   latter   into   communication    with   the   Western  a. 
Brazilian  Company's  system,   and   thus  with    Europe,   by  means   of 
land  line  of  the  Transandine  Telegraph  Company,*  and  the  "  Ri^'^ 
Plate  "  and  "  Platino-Brazilian  "  cables. 

This  West  Coast  of  America  Company's  cables  had  been  made  by  thm  ^ 
Silvertown  Company,  and  were  laid  by  the  same  firm,  in  seven  sectian-^^* 
during  1875  ^^^  1876.  The  greater  part  was  submerged  previous  to  th 
actual  formation  of  the  **  West  Coast "  Company.f  The  company  itsel 
was  originally  constituted  almost  entirely  of,  and  by  shareholders  in,  th 
Silvertown  (or  India-rubber,  Gutta-percha,  and  Telegraph  Works)  Company. 


American  "  for  about  a  couple  of  months,  the  French  Atlantic  Company  accepted  their 
rival's  invitation  to  form  a  pool  or  "joint  purse,"  made  up  from  the  nett  earnings  of  both 
their  cable  systems,  the  revenue  accruing  to  each  company  therefrom  to  be  fixed  in 
proportion  to  its  respective  contributions  to  the  said  pool.  Subsequently  all  the  Atlantic 
cables,  with  two  exceptions,  have  come  into  this  arrangement,  and  now  constitute — for 
practical  purposes — one  great  financial  combination. 

A  somewhat  similar  working  arrangement  now  exists  also — so  far  as  regards  the 
Indo-European  traffic  receipts — between  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  the  Indo- 
European  Telegraph  Company,  and  the  Indo-European  Department  of  the  Indian 
Government  Telegraphs.  This  originated  at  the  instance  of  the  Indian  Government, 
who  (by  their  initial  agreement  with  the  British-Indian  Submarine  Telegraph  Company) 
granted  landing  rights  to  the  latter  for  the  Suez- Aden  cable  in  1869.  Another  instance  of 
the  '*  joint-purse"  arrangement  is  that  which  exists  between  the  "  Eastern  Extension '* 
and  '* Great  Northern"  Companies  regarding  the  traffic  by  their  respective  cables 
between  Hong  Kong  and  Shanghai. 

*  This  local  (Chilian)  company — Compania  del  Tel^grafo  Transandino— had 
obtained  authorisation  from  their  (Government  in  1870  to  work  a  land  line  between  Valpa- 
raiso and  Villa  Maria,  Chili.  This  line  was  subsequently  carried  across  the  Argentine 
frontier,  and  right  on  to  liuenos  Ayres,  with  intermediate  stations.  The  whole  system  was 
ultimately  purchased  (in  1891)  by  the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company, 
whose  lines  are  hereafter  referred  to.  The  origin  of  the  title  "  Transandine  "  is  sufficiently 
obvious  ;  but  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  in  certain  very  high  Andine  altitudes  the 
line  has  not  been  carried,  strictly  speaking,  over  the  mountains,  but  rather  under  them — 
at  any  rate  under  the  soil^  subterranean  cable  having  been  perforce  employed  for  70  miles, 
where  no  aerial  line  could  be  expected  to  withstand  the  prevailing  snow  and  wind. 

t  l^robably  the  only  case  of  its  kind. 


[Flatk  VIII. 
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But  sntiscqiiently.  in  1877,  it  underwent  a  reconstruction,  and  has  become 
closely  identified  with  the  "  Eastern  "  and  its  allied  companies.* 

Anoiher  period  of  calm  or  inactivity  in  the  further  extension  of  marine 
telegraphy  now  supervened,  lasting  until  1879.  In  that  year  the  KasteRN 
ASD  South  African  Telegraph  Comtanv  was  launched,  under  the 
financial  auspices  of  the  "Eastern"  group.  Its  purpose  was  to  establish 
and  maintain  telegraphic  communication  between  Aden  (where  it  would 
connect  up  with  the  "  Eastern  "  Company's  system)  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  means  of  a  series  of  cables  down  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
joining,  at  Port  Natal,  a  Government  land  line  to  Cape  Town,  which  had 
been  completed  in  1878. f  These  cables  were  all  manufactured  by  the 
Tel^raph  Construction  Company,  and  laid  by  them  in  1879.  Their 
combined  length  was  as  much  as  3,900  N.M.,  one  section  alone— that  from 
.Aden  to  Zanzibar — measuring  1,915  N.M. 

The  same  {Eastern  and  South  African)  company  have  since  placed 
one  of  the  Seychelles  Islands,  as  well  as  the  important  colony  and  naval 
station  of  Mauritius,  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  rest  of  the 
*orld,  This  extension,  joining  their  main  system  at  Zanzibar,  was  carried 
•Nit  for  them  (by  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company 
again)  in  1893.  Another  extension  of  theirs,  down  the  lower  part  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  Cape — being,  in  other  respects,  a  continuation 
of  the  West  African  Company's  system — will  be  found  referred  to  in  its 
proper  place. 

In  1879  another  French  company  was  formed,  to  establish  independent 
communication  between  France  and  the  rest  of  the  European  Continent 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  other.  The 
—to  English  ears  and  lips — somewhat  cumbersome  title  of  this  concern 
»as  La  Compagnie  Fran\\aise  du  Tklegkaphe  de  Faris  a  New 
York,  bm  it  soon  became  styled  in  England  as  the  "  Paris  and  New  York 
Telfgraph  Company,"  or,  more  commonly  still,  as  the  "  Pouyer-Quertier 
Company,"  M.  Pouyer-Quertier  being  its  presiding  genius.  The  cable, 
Ewwrally  known  as  the  "  P.Q,"  was  made  and  laid  in  the  same  year  by 
MciR  Siemens    Brothers,   Mr   l.udwig   Loeffler  being   in  charge   of  the 


'  The  West  Coast  of  America  Company's  system  has  since  been  extended  by  the 
nttWiahment  of  land-line  comnmnications  with  fresh  points  in  the  interior,  the  most 
unpoRani  lown  so  connected  up  being  Siinliago  in  itiSg. 

'  Tht  Ka-botlom  round  the  Cape  is  not  at  all  favourable  for  n  cable.  Moreover,  the 
l»ad  lines,  completed  and  harmonised  in  one  "  system"  the  previous  year,  as  worked  by 
ilieCapcaad  Natal  Govemineni  Telegraph  Departmenis,  had  proved  thoroughly  efficient 
Did  reliable. 
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expedition.*  This  cable  runs  almost  between  the  same  points  as  the  origir 
"French  Atlantic "  cable  of  1869  (subsequently  absorbed  by  the  "Angl 
Company),  although  the  positions  of  its  terminal  stations  on  the  Americ 
side  are  not  quite  similar.  It  was  laid,  however,  along  a  different  route+ 
The  **  P.Q."  Company  afterwards  joined  the  "  Pool."  Quite  recent 
however  (in  1894),  it  was  amalgamated  with  La  Soci^Tf:  FraN(;ai 
i>ES  TRLt:GRAPHES  Sous-Marins,  under  the  title  of  La  COMPAG^ 
Franvaise  des  Cables  Tj^li^igraphiques.  Since  this  amalgamation 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Joint-Purse. 

In  188 1  an  American  company  was  formed,  under  the  guidance  of  I 
late  Mr  Jay  Gould,  entitled  the  AMERICAN  Telegraph  AND  Cable  Cc 
PAN  V,  with  a  view  to  partaking  in  the  profits  of  trans- Atlantic  telegraphy 
establishing  another  line  of  communication  between  the  United  States  a 
Great  Britain,  and  thence  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  cable  was  also  a 
structed  and  laid  (in  the  course  of  that  year)  by  Messrs  Siemens  Brother 
who  were  part  promoters  of  the  enterprise,  as  well  as  another  cable  for  I 
same  system  in  the  following  year,  i882.§ 

This  company  s  cables  work  in  connection  with — are,  in  fact,  leased 
— ^the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  which  was  practica 
Jay  Gould  s  property,  and  remained  so  up  to  close  on  the  time  of  his  deati 
few  years  ago.  In  1883  the  above  system  entered  the  "  Pool  " — the  hap 
destination  for  which,  ma}-  be,  it  was  originally  launched  into  existence. 


*  This  scheme  had  taken  three  years  to  '*  mature  "*  before  it  reached  contract  po 
It  was  in  the  first  instance  promoted  and  financed  by  several  large  Parisian  banking-hoc 
and  French  merchants,  and  further  aided  by  Messrs  Siemens. 

♦  Both  this  cable  and  that  of  the  "Anglo"  Company's   1869  French  Atlantic 
connecter!  with  iireat  Britain  by  means  of  cables  between  Brest  and  Porthcumo. 

t  The  reason  why  such  an  enterprising  people  as  the  Americans  come  to  EnglJ 
for  their  cables  is  that  no  factor)-  for  the  purpose  exists  in  the  United  States.  The  sa 
ovplanaiion  applies  to  the  two  French  .\ilantics  of  1S69  and  i879\  both  of  which  w 
made  in  Kngland.  Since  then,  however,  submarine  cable  works  have  been  establisi 
at  Calais.  .\  cable  tacton-  was  also  established  at  Milan  in  1SS6  bv  Messrs  Pirelli  and  < 
an  Italian  india-nibber  and  j:uiia-j^rcha  tirm,  and  there  are  several  factories  for  mak 
cort*  of  varivHis  vioscriptions  in  France,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere,  bcsi 
those  ;n  Fug  land.  I'he  absence  ot  any  submarine  cable  factor\-  in  the  United  State 
i>r\»KiV.v  due  tv>  the  tact  that  thov  possess  no  colonies  over  sea  to  which  to  lav  cables. 

^  No:\\i:hstand:ni:  the  d:st.ince  t v:\voc r.  the  iwrties  here  concerned,  the  prelimin 
nCj:i*::a:.o:>  a'^^poar  :o  ha\e  Kvn  :c::^a:kar»A-  v;u:ck^•  transacted.  Report  has  it  that 
cst;:v,\:o  \\.\s  asked  lor  ar.d  si:pp*:ed  ^y  "\\:rv"— exceeding  a  million  sterling— on  v\ 
tV.o  :\v'.o\\:ni:  :no>>.\i:o  >\as  sor.t  w.th  a  view  tv^  concluding  the  business  :  *'  Make  and 
:\\  v^  V  .i>'cs.  r:T:>  :hous.uui  ivv.ir.^'.s  at  >  v>;:r  iMr.kers."  In  connection  with  this  stor)',it  nr 
Sc  -.cr/cr^'y  :xv.  t>.a;  Mi  Vo:\  ^.'hau\  r.  —  the::  ,\ss».v:.\ted  w-.ih  Messrs  Siemens  Brother 
wav  •'*.  Now  Vv^:k  .»:  :ho  t:r.u\  .V'.w::  i:v:r.  this,  however,  the  rapidity  with  which  a  c 
v'.;*>  V  :^  u,i^  ,-.::  Ntv.  a:   s  a  i::vat  Cv^-.'.vy.:nu:.t  to  the  h:.:h  position  enioved  bv  the  hous< 

*  \  *  \  « 
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In  iSSo  the  MEXICAN  Telegraph  Company  was  formed  by  a  body 
of  American  capitalists,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Centkal  and 
South  American  Telegraph  Companvwes  floated  by  similar  hands. 
The  object  of  these  two  schemes  was  to  bring  Mexico  and  the  West  Coast 
of  South  and  Central  America  into  direct  communication  with  the  United 
States  {i.e..  independent  of  the  West  Indian  lines),  thus  also  diverting  - 
through  the  States  part  of  the  aforesaid  traffic  with  Europe. 

The  cables  across  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  were  laid  between  1880  and  1S82. 

and  those  for  the  Central  and  South  American  Company,  along  the  West 

Coist,  in  1882.     The  latter  started  from  I'eru,  at  the  spot  where  the  system 

of  the  West  Coast  of  America  Company  ended  ;  touching  at  Panama  and 

vatious  points  of  communication  with  other  systems,  they  extended  to  the 

Gulf  of  Tehuantcpec.     By  means  of  a  land  line  across  the  isthmus  of  the 

sami;  name,  and  a  short  cable  on  the  other  side,  they  there  met  with  the 

Mexican  Company's  cables  at  Vera  Cruz.     The  Silvertown  Company  were 

l^tiie  contractors  for  the  manufacture  and  submersion   of  all  these  cables,* 

^^■Mc  on   the  West   Coast  comprising  eight  sections,  and  having  a  total 

H|«th  of  3,200  N.M. 

T^  The  Central  and  South  American  Company  have  within  recent  years 
'in  iSgi)  extended  their  system  to  Valparaiso,  and  thence  by  land  line  to 
Santiago,  thus  entering  into  competition  with  the  West  Coast  of  America 
Company.  They  purchased  at  the  same  time  the  Transandine  Telegraph 
I  Company's  land  line  from  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  to  Buenos  Ayres  (with 
it!  four  intermediate  stations),  thus  securing  an  independent  connection  of 
their  own  with  the  great  Argentine  and  Uruguayan  capitals,  Buenos  Ayres 
Jnd  Montevideo.  By  other  land  lines  through  Brazil  they  also  reach  Rio. 
This  rCcntral  and  South  American)  company's  connection  with  Europe 
I  is,  however,  as  previously  mentioned,  exclusively  by  way  of  the  Mexican 
Company's  system,  the  Western  Union  land  lines,  and  the  Atlantic  cables 
w  England  and  France. 

In  response  to  this  move  on  the  part  of  the  American  group,  the  West 
Coast  of  America,  the  Western  and  Brazilian,  and  the  Brazilian  Submarine 
Companies  joined  forces  to  promote  another  company  in  the  following  year 
far  erecting  a  new  land  line  across  the  Continent  in  their  own  inlere.st.s.  It 
1*  entitled  the  Pacific  and  European  Telegraph  Company.  The 
twistnJciion  of  the  required  line  followed  soon  after,  along  a  route  rather 
f  the  north  of  the  Central  and  South  American  Company's,  but  connecting 
the  «me  points  with  one  intermediate  station.  This  line  was  open  for 
•rafficin  March  1894. 


'Since  ibis   Messrs  Siemens   Brothers   have  also  laid  a  cable  across   ilie  Gulf  of 
HtiKnforlhe  Mexican  Telegraph  Company. 


L. 
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In  1883  the  Spanish  National  Telegraph  Companv  came  into 

existence.  This  company  (with  subsidies  from  the  Spanish  Government^ 
was  founded  to  create  and  maintain  telegraphic  communication  between. 
Spain  and  her  possessions,  the  Canary  Islands,  as  well  as  to  effect — by  th 
help  of  another  subsidy  from  the  French  Government — an  extension  from 
the  Canaries,  thus  connecting  the  European  Continent  with  the  French  colony 
of  Senegal,  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  first  part  of  the  enterprise  was 
carried  out  in  the  same  year,  and  the  second  in  1884.  The  Silvertown 
Company,  who  had  practically  floated  the  "Spanish  National,"  were  the 
contractors  for  the  manufacture  and  laying  of  these  cables.* 

The  first  part  of  this  company's  system,  connecting  Spain  with  the 
various  Canary  Islands,  was  taken  over  in  1893,  after  ten  years'  working 
(according  to  the  original  agreement),  by  the  Spanish  Government.  The 
system  in  its  entirety  now  forms  a  connecting  link  with  continental  Europe 
and  England  for  the  South  American  Cable  Company's  system — ^to  be 
hereafter  referred  to — which  it  joins  at  St  Louis,  Senegal. 

Two  more  African  cable  companies  were  registered  in  the  latter  part  of 
1885,  namely,  the  West  African  Telegraph  Company  in  September, 
and  the  African  Direct  Telegraph  Company  in  December.  The 
former  was  promoted  by  the  Silvertown  Company,  and  was  to  work  in 
connection  with  the  Spanish  National  Company's  system  ;  the  latter  was 
an  offspring  of  the  "  Eastern  "  Company  group.  These  two  companies  had 
each  obtained  subsidies  or  guarantees  from  the  various  European  Govern- 
ments— French,  Portuguese,  and  British — to  whom  the  different  colonies 
belonged,!  at  which  it  was  proposed  the  cables  should  touch,  going  along 
the  West  Coast  and  including  St  Jago  and  St  Vincent. 


♦  Before  starting  cable-laying,  the  T.SS.  "  Dacia^'  and  **  Internationa^  employed  for 
the  work,  sounded  from  Cadiz  towards  the  Canaries  on  two  separate  zig-zag  routes — the 
virtue  of  which  will  be  obvious.  No  less  than  552  soundings  were  taken  in  this  way  at 
distances  of  10  miles  apart.  In  the  course  of  this  survey  the  **  Dacia"  discovered  a  bank 
in  latitude  31"  9'  30"  N.,  and  longitude  13'  34'  30"  W.,  the  depth  being  58  fathoms  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  2,000  fathoms  —  analogous  to  the  relative  heights  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  and  some  of  the  tallest  Swiss  mountains.  These  soundings  were  in  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  taken  as  the  line  for  the  Canaries  cable.  Later  on  another 
vessel  took  over  1,000  soundings  down  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  as  a  preparation  for  the 
cables  to  be  laid  there.  These  surveys  have  been  described  in  detail  in  the  course  of  two 
interesting  papers  by  Mr  J.  V.  Buchanan,  F.R.SS.  (Lond.  and  Edin.),  before  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  respectively,  with  full  details 
regarding  the  extremely  stong  currents  from  the  rivers  on  the  "West  Coast.*'  Mr 
Buchanan  was  a  member  of  the  famous  "Challenger"  Expedition,  and  took  a  special 
part  in  the  above  highly  scientific  submarine  researches  for  which  the  Silvertown  Company 
are  now  famous  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  routine  and  precaution  previous  to  laying  a  cable. 
t  The  West  .'\frican  Company  had  secured  agreements  with  most  of  the  foreign 
possessions  and  protectorates,  while  the  "African  Direct"  had  arranged  with  the  British, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  cable  up  the  Cameroon  River,  with  the  Germans. 
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The  West  African  Company's  cables  were  made  and  laid  for  them  by 
the  Silvertown  people  in  the  course  of  two  expeditions,  during  1885  and 
1886.*  Startii^  from  the  southern  terminus  of  the  Spanish  National  at 
St  Louis,  Sen^^,  this  system  extends  to  St  Paul  de  Loanda,  serving 
deven  stations  on  the  way,  mostly  situated  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  where 
cables  behave  better  than  men. 

The  African  Direct  system  was  made  and  laid,  about  the  same  time,  by 
the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company.  Through  the 
instnimentality  of  the  two  sections  between  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  (at 
Bathurst)  and  St  ]agq  and  St  Vincent,  this  company  secured  its  own  com- 
munications with  Europe  via  the  Brazilian  Submarine  Company's  lines  to 
Lisbon,  and  thence  by  the  **  Eastern  "  Company's  direct  cable  to  England.- 

Two  years  after  this,  the  Eastern  and  South  African  Telegraph  Com- 
pany determined  to  extend  their  East  Coast  of  Africa  system  by  a  cable 
from  Cape  Town,  via  Mossamedes  and  Benguela,  to  Loanda,  the  southern 
terminus  of  the  West  African  Company's  system.  Going  south,  the  first 
of  the  two  sections — ^that  between  Loanda  and  Beng^uela — ^was  made  and 
laid  by  the  Silvertown  Company,  and  the  other  by  the  Telegraph  Con- 
struction Company.  Communication  was  thus  completed,  in  1889,  along 
the  whole  West  Coast  of  Africa  down  to  Cape  Town.  These  three  sj^tems 
comprise  nearly  8,000  miles  of  cable. 

It  was  now  arranged  that  the  West  African  Company  and  its  cables 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  "  Eastern  "  promoters,  so  as  to  constitute,  with 
the  African  Direct  and  the  Eastern  and  Southern  African — and  for  their 
mutual  benefit — one  working  system  of  alternative  communications  with 
the  Cape.  Each  of  the  stations  served  by  these  three  systems  have  an 
opportunity  of  transmitting,  on  the  combined  system,  any  messages  they 
niay  have  at  stated  times  during  the  day. 

In  the  field  of  Atlantic  telegraphy,  a  fresh  competitor  arrived  in  1884, 
in  the  person  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company.  Two  cables  were 
laid  across  the  Atlantic  for  this  company  in  the  same  year,  its  promoters 
wisely  foreseeing  that,  in  view  of  the  continual  chance  of  a  breakdown,  this 
was  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  safely  attempt  to  compete  with  their 
n^ore  firmly  established  rivals.  The  "  Commercial  "  Company  was  mainly 
promoted  by  two  American  millionaires,  Mr  J.  W.  Mackay,  the  celebrated 
New  York  financier,  and  Mr  Gordon  Bennett,  proprietor  of  the  New  York 


In  the  course  of  laying  some  3,000  miles  in  a  hot  climate  with  many  exposed 
^Ws  and  splices,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  this  instance  not  a  single  fault  was 
fcvealed. 
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Herald,*  with  whom   were  associated  the  Messrs  Siemens,  who  becam 
afterwards  the  contractors  for  the  enterprise.f 

These  cables,  like  the  Jay  Gould  lines,  stretch  from  the  extreme  soul' 
west  point  of  Ireland  (which  is  connected  by  special  cable  with  Englaii 
to  Nova  Scotia,  and  thence  to  the  United  States — one  of  them  direct 
New  York.  The  system  is  directly  connected  with  that  of  the  Canadi; 
Pacific  Railroad  Company,  thus  affording  ready  communication  with  tl 
Dominion. 

Neither  the  Commercial  Company's  system  nor  that  of  the  CoMPAGNJ 
Fkanvaisk  des  Cahles  Tklkgraphioues  is  at  present  in  the  "  Atlant: 
Pool "  ;  they,  in  fact,  constitute  the  two  exceptions  previously  referred  to. 

In  1886  the  Italian  Government  entered  into  a  contract  with  SociETr 
PiKKLLi,  of  Milan,*  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  a  number  0 
cables — about  700  N.M.  in  all — to  connect  various  islands  in  the  Adriati( 
and  Mediterranean  Seas  with  the  mainland,  chiefly  for  military  and  nava 
purposes.  I^'or  the  execution  of  this  contract,  the  Societa  Pirelli  built  \ 
cable-shcathing  factory  at  Spezia,  and  a  telegraph  ship — the  "Citta  d 
Milano"  § — in  England,  Messrs  Johnson  and  Phillips  supplying  the  machiner 
for  both.  The  core  was  made  at  the  Milan  works,  and  sheathed  at  thos 
of  Spezia.  M.  Pirelli  had  also  engaged  the  services  of  Mr  W.  S.  Seatoi 
who  superintended  the  construction  and  laying  of  these  cables  on  behalf  < 
the  "  Societa." 

This  Italian  firm  has  since  carried  out  other  similar  work,  on  a  sma 
scale,  for  its  own  Government,  besides  constructing  and  laying  a  fresh  seric 
of  cables  between  the  Balearic  Islands  (in  1890)  for  the  Spanish  Goven 
ment.  In  electric  lighting  it  was  still  earlier  in  the  field,  that  departmer 
of  electrical  industry  having  been  quite  practically  developed  in  Norther 
Italy  for  some  time  past. 


■*  Whence  the  concern  is  still  often  spoken  of  as  *'  the  Mackay- Bennett  cables." 

+  The  construction  and  separate  laying  of  the  two  cables  (in  the  course  of  differei 
expeditions)  within  the  same  year,  forms  probably  the  smartest  performance  in  cab 
work  up  to  date,  representing,  as  it  does,  over  6,000  N.M.  of  cable.  At  the  factory  son 
50  N.M.  were  turned  out  each  twenty-four  hours  from  ten  machines. 

1  .X  firm  of  india-rubber  and  gutta-jiercha  manufacturers  (previously  alluded  to)  wl 
had  been  making  core  during  the  last  ten  years. 

ii  In  future,  wherever  a  properly  equipped  telegraph  steamship  for  permainent  cab 
work  is  referred  to,  the  letters  "  T.S.,"  as  a  prefix  to  the  ship's  name,  must  be  taken 
stand  for  **  iclci^rtiph  steamer'^  This  implies  her  having  tanks,  paying-out  and  pickin 
up  gear,  also  deep-sea  sounding  apparatus,  and  that  she  is  still  afloat  as  a  telegraph  shi 
For  further  information  concerning  the  Italian  Government  cables,  and  the  wo 
executed  for  them  by  the  I'irelli  firm,  the  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  language  m; 
be  referred  to  an  excellent  little  Italian  treatise  recently  produced  by  one  of  Mor 
Pirelli's  associates.  Signor  K.  Jona,  which  is  entitled  "Cavi  Telegraphic!  Sottomarini.' 


.:  »? 
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Down  to  nine  or  ten  years  ago  the  French  had  not  troubled  themselves 
much  about  cables  to  their  colonies  or  foreign  parts,  and  the  few  they  had 
felt  necessary  they  got  made  and  laid  for  them  by  English  hands.  Latterly, 
however,  they  have  concluded  to  render  themselves  more  independent  of 
British  lines  of  telegraphic  communication,  and  with  this  object  have  com- 
menced in  earnest  the  work  of  making  and  laying  cables  on  their  own  account. 

Thus  in  1887  the  French  Minister  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  signed  a 
contract  for  the  subvention  of  an  extensive  system  of  cables  to  connect 
their  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  with  French  Guiana,  communicating  at 
Cuba  with  the  United  States  and  Atlantic  systems,  and  at  Viseu,  in  Brazil, 
with  the  Brazilian  land  lines  to  Rio  and  Buenos  Ayres.  A  change  of 
government  led  to  the  rejection  of  this  contract  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Subsequently,  however  (between  1887  and  1888),  a  part  of  this 
scheme  was  carHed  out — as  far  as  La  Guayra,  Venezuela.  The  cables  were 
constructed  by  W.  T.  Henley's  Telegraph  Works  Company,*  who  were 
also  contractors  for  the  laying  of  them.  Mr  R.  E.  Peake  (of  Messrs  Clark, 
Forde,  and  Taylor)  executed  the  latter  part  of  the  contract  for  "  Henley's," 
while  Mr  W.  S.  Seaton  acted  as  engineer  on  behalf  of  the  proprietors,  La 
Participation  des  CAbles  des  Antilles. 

In  1888  La  Soci£t£  Fran<;:aise  des  TtLfiGRAPHES  Sous-Marins 
was  formed,  to  take  over  the  above  cables  and  extend  them  as  soon  as  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  should  ratify  their  contracts  made  with  various 
Ministers  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  In  1889  the  necessary  ratification  was 
obtained.  Accordingly  the  society  proceeded  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
the  Soci£t£  Generale  des  T£l£phones  for  the  construction  in  France 
of  the  said  extension  cables.  The  latter  firm,  which  had  previously  made 
core  only,  for  telephone  and  other  purposes,!  now  (in  1891)  set  up  cable- 
sheathing  works  at  Calais.  The  cables  were  manufactured  with  complete 
success — partly  by  the  Society  Fran^aise  des  T^l^graphes  Sous-Marins  and 
partly  by  the  Henley  Company — and  were  laid  for  the  "  Soci^te  Fran^aise  " 
^y  Mr  W.  S.  Seaton  between  1890  and  1891. 


Half  the  required  core,  however,  was  made  at  the  Bezons  Works  of  La  Socidtt? 
^'^nerale  des  Telephones.  This  was  the  first  order  that  firm  had  obtained  for  submarine 
cable  core,  and  it  proved  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

^  This  well-known  company — originally  MM.  Rattier  et  Cie. — had  been  india-rubber 
^^^  gutta-percha  manufacturers,  and  had  made  and  laid  telephone  lines  ever  since  the 
conimencement  of  practical  telephony  throughout  Paris  and  other  French  towns.  M. 
•*ienierhad  also  had  rival  works  of  the  same  description  near  Paris,  but  joined  in  with 
^•^e  newly-formed  Telephone  Company  (La  Society  Industrielle  des  Telephones),  when 
thai  was  established  three  years  ago,  his  works  being  taken  over  by  them.  The  "  Society 
industrielle  "  constitutes  the  construction  business  of  the  former  Societd  Generale,  since 
^he  Government  took  over  the  exploitation  part  of  the  latter's  concern. 
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It  may  here  be  noted  that  those  last-mentioned  cables  went  over  some 
of  the  same  ground  as  the  old  "Central  American"  Company's  lines  already 
referred  to.  It  was  not  intended,  however,  that  the  French  system  should 
work  in  connection  with  the  "Western  and  Brazilian"  or  the  "Brazilian 
Submarine."  By  agreement  its  cable  joins  the  Brazilian  Government 
land  lines  for  local  traffic  purposes,  the  European  traffic  going,  as  above 
mentioned,  via  the  Western  Union  land  lines  and  Atlantic  cables.  More- 
over, the  French  company  may  be  said  to  work  in  opposition  to  the  West 
India  and  Panama  ;  for  its  cables  not  only  touch  at  the  French  islands,  but 
at  several  of  the  others  (both  colonial  and  independent),  for  purposes  of 
West  Indian  traffic  generally. 

As  stated  before  in  connection  with  the  first  West  Indian  cables,  the 
sea-bottom  here  ■  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  over  which  any  cables  have  yet 
had  to  be  laid.  In  order  to  cope  with  this  difficulty,  the  plan  was  adopted, 
in  one  case,  of  laying  down  quite  a  heavy  type  of  cable — "shore-end,"  in 
fact — in  the  middle  of  some  of  the  sections  where  coral  reefs  were  known 
to  exist ;  and,  in  order  to  ensure  of  the  heavy  type  being  deposited  in  the 
right  place,  this  part  of  the  cable  was  laid  first  and  then  buoyed.  The  plan 
was  naturally  both  a  lengthy  and  a  costly  one,  but  it  will  be  probably  found 
to  pay  in  the  long-run. 

The  main  types  of  these  cables  were  sheathed  with  rather  stouter,  and 
therefore  more  rigid  wire  than  is  usual.  The  object  of  this  was  to  defeat 
the  attacks  of  saw  and  sword  fishes,  which,  as  previously  shewn,  tend  to 
make  such  havoc  of  cables  in  these  shallow  seas,  as  well  as  to  anticipate  the 
intrusive  attentions  of  any  possible  teredo. 

The  Halifax  and  Bermudas  Cable  Company  was  formed  in  1889, 
to  give  effect  to  a  contract  with  H.M.  Government  for  laying  a  cable  and 
maintaining  telegraphic  communication  between  the  two  important  naval 
stations  designated  in  its  title.  This  contract  has  been,  and  is,  carried  out 
under  a  Government  subsidy  of  twenty  years'  duration.* 

The  manufacture  and  submersion  of  this  cable  were  given  to  Henley's 
Company,  on  whose  behalf  Captain  A.  W.  Stiffe  (formerly  of  the  late 
Indian  Navy,  and  prominently  connected  with  the  first  Persian  Gulf 
cables)  was  engineer  in  charge  of  the  expedition.  It  passes  through  water 
as  deep  as  2,824  fathoms,  one  of  the  greatest  depths  in  which  any  cable  is 
known  to  lie. 


*  The  concession  had  l)een  in  the  first  instance  obtained  by  a  company  formed  just 
bcfoic,  and  called  the  International  Cable  Company,  who  assigned  it  to  its  present 
holders.  The  International  Company  had  attempted  to  fl(uit  a  more  ambitious  scheme — 
the  same,  in  fact,  as  that  of  the  old  "  (ireat  Western  "  Company — and  had  actually  laid  a 
shore  end  at  Lisbon  to  save  their  concession. 


i 
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The  object  of  1^  tetegrafdiic  connection  was  Imperial  rather  than 
commerdaL  It  forms  pait  of  a  scheme  recommended  by  a  Royal  Com- 
mission in  1884  to  provide  a  means  of  communication  between  the  British 
West  Indies  and  the  Mother  Country,  passing  entirely  through  British 
territory.^  As  the  line  connects  up  with  several  Anglo-Atlantic  cables  at 
Halifax,  the  direct  communication  demanded  by  the  Commission  has  been 
eflfectually  established. 

In  1891  the  French  Government  invited  tenders  for  two  cables  to- 
connect  Marsdlles  with  Oran  and  Tunis  respectively.    For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  submarine  tel^[raphy  British  contractors  were  excluded 
^together.    The  Oran  cable  was  allotted  to  La  Soci£t£  Generale  des 
TfiUPHONES,  and  the  Tunis  one  to  Mons.  Grammontf  ^       •    - 

The  Oran  cable  (the  core  of  which  was  turned  out  at  Bezons,  while  the 
sheading  was  applied  at  Calais)  was  laid  by  Mr  W.  S.  Seaton  on  behalf  of 
the  French  contractors,  under  the  inspection  of  Mons.  E.  Wiinschendorff, 
the  Government  engineer,  and  author  of  the  first  complete  work  concerning 
suhmarine  tel^^phy  ("Traits  de  T^Wgraphie  Sous-Marine,"  Baudryet 
Cie,  Paris),  on  a  part  of  which  this  book  is,  to  a  great  extent,  based. 

M.  Grammont  retained  the  services  of  a  civil  engineer  and  compatriot,. 
Mons.  Peltier,  for  laying  the  Tunis  cable.  He  chartered  the  Tel^[raph 
Construction  Compan/s  T.S.  "Calabria"  for  this  purpose,  and  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  latter  company's  staff.  For  the 
manufacture  of  this  cable,  M.  Grammont  erected  a  factory  (core  and 
sheathing)  at  St  Tropez,  near  Toulon. 

In  1891  the  South  American  Cable  Company  was  promoted  by 
those  interested  in  the  Silvertown  business  (India-rubber,  Gutta-percha,  and 
Telegraph  Works  Company),  the  objects  of  which  were  to  form  an  exten- 
sionofthe  Spanish  National  Company's  system  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  an  alternative  competing  line  for  the  Brazilo-European  traffic. 
This  was  to  be  effected  by  means  of  a  cable  between  Senegal,  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  Brazil. 

The  cable  J  was  constructed  and  laid  the  following  year  by  the  Silver- 
town  Company.      It  extends   from   St   Louis,   Senegal,  to   Pernambuco, 


*  The  completion  of  this  scheme— by  a  newly-formed  company  associated  with  the 
above—is  now  about  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Hne  being  extended  from  Bermuda  to 
J^aica,  via  Turk's  Island. 

^  M.  Grammont,  it  appears,  had  not  done  any  work  of  this  description  before.  His 
''^Nar  business  was  that  of  a  large  contractor  to  the  French  Army. 

+  Probably  one  of  the  most  perfect  modern  types  of  cable  for  deep  water  ever 
^^igned,  combining,  as  it  did,  the  contractor's  requirements  for  easy  handling  and 
'^ying,  with  the  still  more  important  owner's  requirements  for  durability  and  maintenance. 
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Brazil,  and  touches  at  the  island  of  Fernando  de  Noronha  en  route.  The 
last  section  (about  350  N.M.  in  length)  was  furnished  with  india-rubber  core 
instead  of  gutta-percha,  the  locality  being  considered  a  suitable  one  for 
giving  india-rubber  a  fresh  trial.  The  main  part  of  this  line  passes  through 
one  of  the  greatest  depths  in  which  any  cable  actually  rests,  i^.^  2,830 
fathoms,  lat.  9"  53'  N.,  and  long.  21°  24'  W. 

At  Pernambuco  this  company's  Africo-American  system  meets  that  of 
the  '*  Western  and  Brazilian,"  and  also  that  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
land  lines,  thus  gaining  access  (by  agreement)  to  all  the  principal  Brazilian 
towns  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of  the  South  American  Continent 

In  1893  the  Europe  and  Azores  Telegraph  Company  was 
established  to  effect  telegraphic  communication  between  Lisbon  and  the 
Azores  group  of  islands.  This  company  is  worked  on  a  subsidy  from  the 
Portuguese  Government ;  indeed,  the  cable  is  almost  exclusively  a  Portu- 
guese national  affair,  the  company  simply  acting  as  Government  agents  in 
the  matter.  It  was  laid  for  them  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company 
in  the  same  year,  and  connected  two  of  the  islands,  Fayal  and  San  Miguel, 
with  one  another  and  with  Lisbon. 

La  ScKiete  Franijaise  des  Tclegraphes  Sous-Marins*  promoted  in  1893  a 
scheme  for  a  cable  between  Queensland  and  the  French  colony  of  New 
Caledonia — distant  some  800  miles  odd — their  primary  object  being  to  bring 
this  island  into  telci^raphic  communication  with  France  via  the  "Eastern" 
ComiKun*  s  s\stcni.  Ultimatelv  the\*  intended  that  it  should  become  a  first 
part  i^f  the  then  projH^sed  Franco-German  Pacific  Cable  scheme. 

I  ho  contractors  for  the  manufacture  and  submersion  of  this  cable  were 
La  SociKTi:  Genekale  pes  Tklkphoxes.  This  firm  had  recently 
i^atheoxl  toixethor  a  staff  of  French  eni^^inecrs  and  electricians,  and  this  was 
the  first  cable  rcalK-  laid  bv  French  hands.  Mons.  Rouillard  was  the 
oni;iiKXT  in  chari^o  kA  the  exj^KHiition,  Mr  Edward  Stallibrass  being  also  on 
Uurvi  vMi  Mialf  of  Mr  \V.  S.  Scaton,  who  held  a  kind  of  '*  watching  brief"  as 
aiivistT  u^  the  contrvictors. 

1:t  the  oar'.v  nart  of  k'^v);  the  French  Government  ordered  a  cable  to  be 
iv.av'v"  a:^i  laivl  *xn\\<.v:^.  Maviai^ascar  and  Mo.-^ambique,  from  which  point  it 
wor/vi  vv^:r.!r,;::v!vM:o  with  Frar.ce  a!Hi  the  rest  v^f  Europe  f/^n  the  Eastern 
ar.vi  S. ;.:';".  A:V.o.i:.  Cotr.iVit-v  *s  s\  ste:v..  Ihis  cable  is  entirely  a  State  con- 
vvvv.,  ':x^:r<  Wvvkov;  v\v/.:s*\c!v  In,  a:^i  on  Ix^half  ot"  the  Government  which 

Ha*!  ::<  *o".;::h  \va<  -.r.avie  a:  the  works  o{  M.  Grammont.  and 
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half  at  the  Calais  works  of  the  Telephone  Company, 
T,S.  "Francois  Arago"  of  the  latter  firm,  by  M.  Peltie 
GrammonL 

In  1894  yet  two  more  additions  were  made  to  the  list  of  Atlantic  cables 
—one  on  behalf  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  and  the  other  for  the 
Anglo-American  Company.     The  new  "Commercial"  line  was  constructed 
and  laid  by  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers,  and  the  "  Anglo"  cable  by  the  Tele- 
graph Construction  Company.*     Fig.  49  shews  the  type  adopted  for  the 
(lce|)est  water  of  the  latter.     Full  particulars  concerning  all  the  types  of  this 
cable  will  be  found  in  Part  II.,  with  further  reference 
to  the  core  in  Part  III.     Special  arrangements  were 
made  in  the  design  of  both  these  cables  to  meet  the 
rquirements  of  increased  speed.     Since  the  successful 
application  to  submarine  cables  of  various  modifica- 
tions of  Wheatstone's  automatic  transmitter  (intended 
only  for  land   telegraphy). f   the  limit  to   the  speed 
attainable  only  depends,   practically   speaking,  upon 
ihe  type  of  cable  employed.     In  a  general  way,  there-         ""    ■^''^'i'^    Cable 
fore,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that,  if  funds  are         Type.' 
available  at  the  time  for  the  construction  of  one  cable 
which  will  do  the  work  of  two,  a  notable  economy  is  the  result.  J     On  these 
principles,  the  core  of  the  new  Commercial  cable  was  composed  of  a  copper 
conductor  weighing  500  lbs.  per  N.M.,  covered  with  a  gutta-percha  insulating 
sheath  weighing  320  lbs.  per  N.M.,  while  the  new  "  Anglo  "  (see  Fig.  49)  has 
■1  core  with  conductor  weighing  650  lbs.  per  N,M.,  and  gutta-percha  insulator 


•  A  deiailed  description  of  this  cable  was  given  in  the  course  of  an  interesting  article 
n  The  Elttlriciitn  for  12th  Oclotier  1894,  and  ihe  full  specification  of  it  appears  in  Part 
'I.  of  ihis  work.  It  forms  the  fifth  working  cable  of  the  "Anglo"  Company.  Their 
lim  firit  cables— of  1858,  1865,  and  r866— have  been  "dead"  for  some  lime,  but  the 
^^  French  cable  has  not  yel  been  abandoned  so  far  as  simplex  working  is  concerned, 
■imiUjh  not  in  operalion  al  the  moment  of  writing. 

t  This  instrument  (following  others  of  Bain  and  Siemens]  was  invented  in  its  original 
•innitn  1859,  It  came  into  very  general  use  on  H.M.  Post  Office  telegraphs.  In  1879 
MM,  Bell  and  Biahic  adapted  ihe  same  principle  to  aninstruineni  suited  to  ihe  exigencies 
nl  lubuiarine  cable  work  ;  this  was  followed  by  other  modifications  devised  by  Herbert 
Tijkir  (iBSS)  and  T.  J.  Wilmot  ([890),  besides  more  recent  ones.  All  these  varieties 
•^  Ibt  Whcaistone  automatic  transmitter  will  be  found  described  and  illuslralcd  in  Part 
llUwhett  the  general  principle  of  machine  transmission  and  its  advantages — alike  in 
^liwiahle  speed  and,  from  a  "  receiving  "  point  of  view,  in  the  avoidance  of  the  variable 
bnnun  tleniL-nl  of  manual  transmission — are  also  discussed. 

;  A  submarine  cable  system  should,  however,  if  il  is  to  compete  at  all  successfully, 
fiWM at  least  one  sjiare  "siring  to  its  bow"  lo  provide  against  the  contingency  of  a 
tinkdnwn. 
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400  lbs.  per  N.M.,*  involving  a  completed  cable  (main  type)  nearly  double 
the  weight  of  previous  corresponding  lines. 

The  actual  speed  obtained  by  automatic  transmission  with  the  latter 
cable  is  as  high  as  forty-seven  (or  even  up  to  fifty)  five- letter  words  per 
minute.f  On  the  previous  lighter  Atlantic  cores  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
eight  words  per  minute  was  the  usual  maximum  speed  attainable;  the 
former,  say,  by  average  manual  transmission  and  average  receiving,  and  the 
latter  by  automatic  transmission,  other  circumstances  corresponding.  With 
a  cable  in  good  condition,  practically  the  same  maximum  speed  can  now 
be  obtained  working  duplex  as  in  working  simplex.  Duplex  telegraphy, 
as  applied  to  cables,  has,  in  fact,  been  developed  to  such  a  pitch  of 
perfection  that,  as  previously  stated,  their  carrying  capacity  is  practically 
doubled  by  it. 

Atlantic  Cable  Systems. — As  a  part  of  the  union  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  there  are  altogether  fifteen  cables  at  the  bottom  of' 
the  North  Atlantic,  which  are  usually  termed  "Atlantic  cables."  Out  of^ 
these  the  first  three  are  absolutely  dead — as  well  as  buried ;  nine  are 
in  perfect  condition  for  duplex  working ;  and  three  are,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  rendering  a  fairly  satisfactory  account  of  themselves — with  the 
help  of  occasional  repairs — in  simplex  working.  J  , 

In  some  cases  the  Atlantic  companies  have  special  cables  of  their  own  ' 
from  the  landing-place  at  the  extreme  south-west  point  of  Ireland  to  points  ' 
on  the  Continental  coasts — those  of  France  and  Germany  more  particularly.  \ 
These  cables,  as  well  as  the  European  ends  of  the  main  sections  of  the  ] 
various  Atlantic  systems,  may  be  seen  in  the  map  on  the  opposite  page 
(Plate  IX.).§  ■ 


_  1 
i 


*  The  largest  core  hitherto  made  for  submarine  cables  was  composed  of  400  IbSw 
copper  conductor,  and  400  lbs.  gutta-percha  insulator.  These  were  the  core  dimensions 
of  the  Malta-Alexandria  cable  of  1861,  originally  intended  to  connect  up  Falmouth  and 
(Gibraltar  for  the  Government.  This  same  type  of  core  was  also  employed  in  the  1873 
and  1874  "  Anglo  "  Atlantics.  Most  of  the  Atlantic  cores,  however,  had  been  smaller 
than  this. 

+  The  corresponding  maximum  speed  on  the  new  **  Commercial "  cable  is  said  to 
be  two  hundred  letters,  or  about  forty-two  words,  per  minute,  by  automatic-machine 
transmission. 

I  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  if  duplex  be  dispensed  with  {i.e.,  in  simplex 
working),  a  cable  behaves  rather  ^^//rr  with  a  small  fault  in  it  than  when  perfect.  No 
cable,  however,  can  be  satisfactorily  worked  in  duplex  unless  it  is  in  peTf^t  order:  at  least 
it  is  then  only  that  anything  like  the  full  advantage  of  duplex  working  cjinl^e  secured. 

>5  Both  this  and  the  following  map  are  brought  up  to  date  from  the  lastiBued  by  the 
International  Telegraph  Bureau  at  Bern.  They  are  purposely  reproduced^  Frendi, 
that  being  the  language  adopted  by  the  Bureau  and  in  the  Telegraph  Conventi<\l'*^'*^ 
still  being  the  usual  tongue  in  international  matters.  \ 


^ 


Plate  X.  (see  overleaf)  suggests  a  somewhat  complicated  state  of  affairs 
at  the  other,  or  American,  end  of  these  lines,  through  their  ever-increasing 
numbers.  Some  of  these  cables,  at  each  end  of  the  corresponding  main 
section,  contain  more  than  one  insulated  conductor.* 

In  the  early  pioneer  days  of  ocean  telegraphy,  the  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Companyf  started  with  a  minimum  tariff  of  X20  for  twenty  words,  and  ^i 
for  each  additional  word.  This  was  first  reduced  to  .;iJio  for  twenty  words, 
and  tt-as  further  altered  later  on  to  £s  for  ten  words.  After  this  it  stood 
for  a  long  lime  at  a  minimum  of  30s.  for  ten  words  of  five  letters  each. 
Subsetjuently,  in  1867,  the  Anglo- American  Company  tried  a  word-rate  of 


*  One  great  danger  to  which  cables  in  the  North  Atlantic  are  conlinually  subject  is 
ll»  grounding  of  ice-floes,  besides  the  wear  and  tear  of  rocks,  near  the  shore.  For  this 
leison  special  methods  are  now  adopted  for  the  [iroiection  of  the  shore  ends.  In  the 
bl{lS94)  "Anglo"  cable,  the  sheathing  wires  of  ihe  Irish  shore  end,  besides  being  of 
gwi  citctiniference,  are  applied  with  a  very  short  lay  (see  Fig.  50),  the  object  of  this 
Ikihk  to  increase  the  weight  of  iron  (within  a  given  surface),  thus  reducing  the 
dunces  of  its  being  shifted,  and  avoiding  abrasion.  This  plan  obviates  the  necessity 
*f  m  exceedingly  large,  and  therefore  rigid,  type  of  wire  being  used  for  sheathing. 
The  idea  originated,  it  is  believed,  with  Mr  P.  C.  Dresing,  the  engineer  to  the  "  Great 
Northern"  Company,  who  in  1892  designed  such  a  cable  for  communication  with  a 
BRhltiouse  off  the  Chinese  coast,  near  Hong  Kong. 

The  section  of  a  piece  of  cable,  cutting  through  the  wires  thus  laid  up,  gives  them  the 
'pptwance  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  figure)  of  being  elliptic.  For  further  particulars, 
s«  Part  II. 

Lock-armoured  cables  have  been  devised  by  Messrs  Felien  and  Guilleaume,  as  well  as 
blathers,  with  a  similar  object— (>.,  that  of  introducing  the  greatest  possible  weight  into 
igiven  limited  area.  Cables  of  this  class  are,  however,  more  especially  intended  for  rivers 
Wbject  to  strong  currents.  They  are  also  largely  used  for  underground  purposes,  as  beinn 
inticellent  means  of  contending  with  interruption  from  pick-axes  or  animal  life. 

lo  the  case  of  the  new  "  Commercial,"  the  shore  ends  are  protected  against  the  same 
4uger  by  an  armour  consisting  of  some  form  of  linked  chain  which  is  wound  round  them, 
Ai  the  Newfoundland  end  this  is  an  especially  desirable  precaution,  on  account  of  the 
ptvilence  of  ice. 

A  few  j-ears  ago  Mr  H.  Kingsford  suggested  an  ingenious  system  of  alarm  wires  for 
tie  shore  ends  laid  on  doubtful  bottoms.  These  insulated  wires,  embedded  in  the 
'"'ing  between  the  inner  and  outer  sheath,  are  in  circuit  with  an  electric  bell,  which, 
'»ii)!  to  earth,  only  comes  into  operation  in  the  event  of  one  of  the  wires  becoming 
*Wed.  This  would  naturally  occur  some  lime  before  the  main  core  was  affected  inside 
•I"  inner  sheathing.  Moreover,  the  said  alarm  wires  furnish  the  means  of  a  loop  lest 
^Mg  taken  to  localise  the  precise  position  of  the  fault.  Again,  with  such  timely  warning 
♦liXal  repair  may  be  made  without  involving  the  engagement  of  any  repairing  ship  for 
""  purpose-  It  also  obviates  the  necessity  of  periodically  underrunning  the  shore  end— 
'pninice  open  to  several  objections,  besides  that  of  enpeuse.  A  plan  like  this  may  be 
^  means  of  avoiding  several  weeks'  interruption,  and  consequent  loss  of  traffic.  A  full 
I     "'estripcion  and  illustration  of  Mr  Kingsford's  device  will  be  found  in  the /o«r«^  0/  tin 

^iHitiaifiti  )>/EUcln\al  Engineers,  vol.  xix.,  p.  656. 
I         '  T?ie  tariff  universally  in  vogue  up  to  that  lime  was,  in  fact,  based  on  the  message 
I     'Hecwnmon  10  land  telegraphs — i.e.,  a  charge  was  made  on  a  message  up  to  ten  words, 
L   *'d»inui,h  for  each  addition.il  word,  depending  upon  its  destination. 
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£i  for  the  1865  and  1866  Atlantic  cables ;  but  it  was  not  until  1873  that 
Mr  Henry  Weaver,  their  able  manager,  first  instituted  a  regular  word-rate 
system  (without  any  minimum)  of  4s.  per  word.*  At  the  present  time 
(1897J,  thanks  to  competition,  to  technical  improvements  in  the  plant,  and 
to  increased  traffic,  bringing  in  its  train  those  economics  in  the  working 
which  are  always  possible  in  a  larger  scale  of  operations,  the  rate  stands  at 
IS.  a  word  with  all  the  .Atlantic  companies,! 

The  twelve  Atlantic  cables   now   in   use  represent  a  total   capital  of 
something  like  ;£" 1 7,000,000 ster- 
ling.   A  knowledge  of  the  profits 
derived  from  each  system 
readilylo  be  arrived  at;  bulfroai 
a  comparison  of  the  traffic  re 
ceipts  or"moneyrcturns"of  1I 
oldest   e.xisting    .Atlantic   cor 
pany  at  different  periods,*  i 
are  bound  to  conclude  that  i 
"takings"  are,  roughly  speakii^ 
very  much  the  same  now  as  itiej 
were  twenty-five  years  aga  This 
is  explainable  by  the  fact  that,. 
although  the   number  of  me 
sages    now    passing    is    muc 
greater,  the  reduction  of  the  rat 
{with  the  ever-increasing  competition  of  rival  lines)  just  about  cancels  thi 
advantage,  so  far  as  receipts  are  concerned. 


dsh  Shore  End  of  :894  "Anyl.i 


*  Grcai  advantage  was  tiiken  of  this  by  the  public,  and  the  word-raie  systcoi  > 
almost  immediately  taken  up  by  the  other  cable  systems— to  wit,  by  ihe  "Eastern" 
1872,  on  the  opening  of  the  British -Australasian  line.  Though  the  number  of  n 
conveyed  al  once  enoniiously  increased,  it  took  some  time  for  this  increase  10 
the  effect  of  so  large  a  proportion  consisting  of  one  or  two  words  (chargeable  oo! 
as  such),  as  compared  with  the  minimutn  ten-word  tariff!  In  due  course,  howen 
as  the  use  of  the  telegraph  became  more  widely  extended  and  appreciated,  ll 
increased  number  more  than  balanced  the  decreased  average  length  of  messages;  W 
ultimately,  the  introduction  of  the  word-rate  had  the  indirect  effect  of  very  malwM 
adding  to  the  earnings  of  not  only  the  Atlantic,  but  of  all  cable  systems. 

t  The  shilling  rate  was  first  pcnwinently  adopted  (down  to  the  present,  U  al 
rate)  by  all  the  companies  in  1888.  Kefore  that  year  competition  had  certainly  had  d 
effect  from  time  to  lime  of  bringing  ihe  rates  down  to  is.,  and  even  to  6d,,  for  a  i% 
weeks  or  months  at  a  stretch  ;  but  until  1888  they  had  invariably  returned  to  their  ftmn 
figures,  or  something  similar. 

;  The  Atlantic  and  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Companies  were  not  actual!/  MM 
gamattd'MxA  1873.  When  the  "Anylo-American"  Company  was  promoted,  in  iS66,itw 
fnr  the  purpose  of  securing  fresh  capital  to  complete  ihe  work  undertaken  and  staitcil  \ 
the  Atlantic  Company,     From  that  date  until  1S73  the  two  companies  worked  together  a»l 
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Retrospect. — ^l"he  reader  has  r 


/  been  given  an  opportunity 
of  surveying  the  whole,  or  at  least  the  most  important  parts,  of  the  vast 
nettt'ork  of  submarine  telegraphic  systems  with  which  the  world  is  at  present 
endowed.  It  is,  of  course,  the  original  cables  only,  which  first  opened  up 
tel^raphic  communication  with  the  various  countries,  that  have  been  most 
fully  noticed,  subsequent  duplications  being  sometimes  referred  to,  but  not 
dwell  on  in  detail.  As  already  mentioned,  the  important  trunk-lines  to  the 
East  and  Far  East  have  been  more  than  duplicated,  besides  many  of  the 
branch  and  independent  cables. 

Two   distinct   lines,  one   of  which   is   duplicated,   now   unite   Europe 

I'directly)  with  the  South  .-Xmerican  continent  and  all  its  branch  lines,  thus 

.  indirectly  giving  additional  lines  of  communication  with  the  West  Indies 

and  North  America.     They  also  communicate  with  the  West   Coast   of 

Africa,  and  viu  this  branch  with  the  Cape. 

The  folding  map  at  the  end  of  this  Part  gives  an  up-to-date  idea  of  the 

main  general  telegraphic  systems  of  the  world — the  network  of  its  "  electric 

I  nerves."     This  map  indicates  not  only  the  original  cables,  but  all  their 

tdu plications  and  multiplications.*     It  is  arranged  in  the  wa)'  it  is  in  order 

I  to  shew  more  clearly  the  principal  gap  that  is  still  open  for  repletion. + 

lotcworthy  void  is  observable  in  the  North  Atlantic,  between  the  Azores 

■  4nd  Bermuda,  which,  if  filled  up,  would  constitute  another  .Atlantic  cable, 

K)nd  thus  an  additional  telegraphic  highway  between   Europe,  on  the  one 

I  lund,  and  the  L' nited  States  and  Canada  on  the  other.     .\  still  greater  blank 

Pcccurs  between  Mauritius  and  the  West  Coast  of  Australia,  which  might 

proiitably  be  made  good,  so  as  to  create  an  extra  tine  to  Australia,    .■\nother 

useful  extension  would  be  that  of  the  Central  and  South  American  cables 

up  to  San  Francisco. 


one,  sharing  profits  as  soon  as  there  were  any  to  share.  At  the  same  time  as  this 
"rangement  was  effected,  the  "  Anglo  "  Company  entirely  took  over  the  New  York,  New- 
foundland, and  London  Telegraph  Company,  with  which  the  "Anglo"  cables  had 
pwfiously  been  working  in  connection. 
•Though,  at  the  moment  of  writing,  ihe  "Halifax  and  Bermudas"  Company's 
Iween  Bermuda  and  Jamaica  is  not  nciaally  laid,  from  a  statement  of  Mr 
ih  RippoD  (the  general  manager),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  within  a  very 
>c  of  the  publication  of  this  volume. 

IS   is   a   specially   prepared  map,   and    the   lingua  franca  has   not   here    been 
<o.  on  the  grounds  thai  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  world's  cables  are  English 
de,  laid,  and  worked  by  English  hands — stretching  in  all  directions  to  British  terri- 
d  dependencies. 
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Pacific  Cable  Projects. — How  soon  the  greatest  gap  of  all,  namely, 
that  across  the  Piicihc  Ocean,  will  be  spanned  by  a  tel^^aph  cable  *  jt 
would  Ix"  out  of  place  to  predict.***     If,  however,,  the  present  long  peace 

\\  hin  sp.^kcn  of  in  the  lic:hi  of  a  direct  line  across  the  Pacific,  from  San  Francisco 
to  Japan  anvi  t^hina,  this  i>  sometimes  described  as  the  "missing  link ''-of  the  earths 
j;irille. 

*  S  lue  the  .ilvne  Itnos  were  written,  the  Sevretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  (the 
Kii;ln  Hon.  loNi'ph  i^'hamlHrlain,  M.T.  has  called  tojjether  a  conference  at  the  Colonial 
OtVice  to  i:o  :nto  ilu*  i|iu>;ion  of  an  All-Hritish  Pacitic  Cable  from  ever>*  aspect.    Over 
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veen  the  great  Powers  of  the  world  is  not  broken,  there  is  no  reason 

he  nature  of  things  why  this  big  enterprise  should  be  much  longer 

yed.     It  is  difficult  to  foresee  any  insurmountable  engineering  diffi- 

es  in  its  way,  albeit  the  ground   has  been  only  partially  sounded 

at  present     Along  one  or  two  of  the  proposed  routes  it  is  true 

depths  have  been  found*  which  exceed,  by   some  700   fathoms,t 

e  in  which  any  cable  has  hitherto   been   laid.^      This,  of  course, 

Id  necessitate  the  construction  of  a  well-adapted  type  of  cable,  as 

as  of  suitable  machinery  for  paying  out  and — in  view  of  what  must 

:alled  the  usual  eventualities — for  picking  up  the  same.§     But  such 

:ers  will  certainly  not  daunt  any  telegraph  engineer  or  contractor 

h  his  salt  || 

)n  the  electrical  side,  again,  it  has  been  asserted  that  if  the  Pacific  line 


the  Under-Secretary  of  State  (Lord  Selbome)  presided,  and  he  was  assisted  in  his 
tigation  by  various  important  colonial  officials,  as  well  as  by  the  engineer-in-chtef  to 
.  Post  Office  and  consulting  engineer  to  the  Colonies  (Mr  W.  H.  Preece,  C.B., 
l.\  A  number  of  experts  were  called  to  give  evidence,  and  a  report  on  the  whole  in 
ir  of  the  project  wa^  duly  arrived  at.  This  affair  occupied  from  June  1896  to  January 
Mr  W.  Hepworth  Mercer,  of  the  Colonial  Office,  acting  as  Secretary* 
Associated,  moreover,  with  deposits  of  which  no  practical  experience  has  been 
xL  , 

Though  the  Atlantic  runs  the  Pacific  pretty  close,  the  deepest  sounding  yet  recorded 
taken  last  year  (1896)  by  H.M.S.  "Penguin"  about  550  miles  north-west  .of  New 
md.  This  gave  5,155  ^thoms — or  a  depth  of  nearly  six  miles — but  the  proposed  line 
i  not,  under  any  circumstances,  require  to  go  immediately  into  this  region. 
1  these  great  depths  the  bottom  is  so  soft  that  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
mining  when  the  lead  actually  touches  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  Thus  it  sometimes 
ens  that  the  depth  registered  is  far  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be,  owing  to  the  wire 
nuing  to  run  out  and  coil  itself  down  after  reaching  bottom.  These  remarks  refer 
nally  to  depths  over  2,500  fathoms,  where,  on  account  of  the  great  length  of  line,  the 
is  less  easily  observed. 

he  Halifax  and  Bermudas  cable,  in  approaching  Bermuda,  runs  into  over  2,800 
ms,  as  does  also  the  South  American  Company's  line,  and  one  of  the  lines  spanning 
^orth  Atlantic  ;  moreover,  the  Brazilian  Submarine  cable  was  laid  in  over  2,700 
ms. 

Again,  on  what  is  the  favourite  route  from  a  national  point  of  view,  the  longest 
m  would  run  into  some  3,500  N.M.,  as  against  2,717  for  the  longest  existing  section 
OSS  the  North  Atlantic  between  Brest  and  St  Pierre.  This,  however,  would  introduce* 
ry  serious  difficulties. 

It  has  been  urged  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  scheme  that  recovery  would  be 
tremely  -lengthy — if  not  impossible — task.  Regard  must,  however,  be  had  for  the 
hat  the  Direct  Spanish  Company's  cable  has  been  picked  up  and  repaired  in  some- 
like 2,000  fathoms  within  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  not  to  mention  other 
rs  in  much  greater  depths  (upwards  of  2,700  fathoms),  though  taking  longer. 
Forty  years  ago  the  feasibility  of  Atlantic  Telegraphy  was  the  subject  of  similar 
iulity  at  the  hands  of  many  of  the  greatest  authorities  until  the  cable  was  actually 
md  worked  in  1858.  In  that  instance  there  was  practically  no  data  to  go  upon, 
.'as  the  proposed  Pacific  line  may  be  regarded  as  but  a  further  extension  of  what  has 
iy  been  done,  though  certainly  involving  special  arrangements  and  precautions. 
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were   laid  it  would  not  work  satisfactorily.     This  suggestion  is  not,  ha 

ev'er,  in  agreement  with  facts ;  though  it  is  true  that  the  maximum  spe 

obtainable  on  the  long  section  of  the  All-British  route  (say  3,500  N.N 

with  quite  a  large  core,  would  be  low  as  compared  with  that  attained 

the    Atlantic  cables,  which  are,  of  necessity,  kept  heavily  burdened  w 

traffic  more   or  less  continuously.      Still,  with  a  core  of  the   same   p 

portions  as  that  adopted  in  the  "  Anglo  '*  Company's  last  cable,  a  sp< 

could  be  obtained  well  up  to  the  minimum    required   by  the  Canad 

Government  in  1894.     The  foregoing  would  be  by  ordinary  manual  tra 

mission,  whereas  all  the  latest  improvements  in  machine  transmission  w 

curbing  arrangements  (as  well  as  condensers)  would  naturally  be  appl 

with  something  like  30  per  cent,  increase  in  the  speed — quite  apart  fr< 

the  application  of  the  duplex  system.* 

The  more  doubtful  question,  however,  is  whether  the  line  could  be  mj 
a  commercial  success  ;  whether,  in  fact — even  within  the  next  quarter  o 
century,  much  more  within  the  next  ten  years — such  an  expensive  enterpi 
could  be  made  to  pay.  Although  it  is  upon  these  commercial,  as  well 
what  may  be  called  quasi-political  (Imperial,  Anglo- Australo-Americ 
"  Pan-Britannic ")  considerations,  that  its  fate  depends,  rather  than  uj 
any  advances  in  the  art  of  submarine  telegraph  engineering,  some  accoi 
of  what  has  been  said  and  done  in  the  matter  may  not  be  amiss  here. 

The  scheme  has  been  considered  and  discussed  by  many  able  authoril 
for  a  long  time.  Thus  it  is  now  twenty-seven  years  since  (in  iS 
a  devious  sort  of  trans-Pacific  cable  was  first  proposed  by  the  late 
Cyrus  Field  and  other  American  capitalists,  who  endeavoured  to  negoti 
financial  arrangements  for  the  purpose.  Their  plan  was  to  connect  C 
fornia  with   China  via  Alaska  and  Japan,  but  it  had  to  be  abandone 


*  As  a  first  venture  the  above  cable  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  end 
view.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  larger  core  would  be  out  of  the  question  on  the  grounc 
cost.  Moreover,  increase  in  the  dimensions  beyond  this  would  have  the  effect  of  fur 
augmenting  the  mechanical  difficulties  as  regards  a  suitable  type  of  cable  to  enclose 
required  minimum  thickness  of  jute  packing. 

Experiments  have  already  been  made  on  two  Atlantic  cables  looped  together  to 
this  point  of  the  possibility  of  working  through  a  considerably  greater  length  than  tha 
be  dealt  with  in  the  longest  section  here,  the  results  being  perfectly  satisfactory. 

t  Hy  one  of  the  schemes  the  total  length  of  submarine  cable  required  would  onl; 
about  750  miles.  This  was  by  a  line  across  the  Behring  Sea  touching  at  various  islz 
of  the  Aleutian  group  (about  a  hundred  in  all)  on  the  way.  Most  of  the  sections  w« 
thus  be  in  quite  shallow  water — say  30  fathoms — but  some  might  have  had  to  go 
very  great  depths  in  certain  places,  near  some  of  the  islands.  The  Behring  Straits  \v« 
have  still  further  reduced  the  length  of  cable  involved  to  but  little  over  $0  miles,  ind 
This  route,  however,  was  debarred  partly  on  account  of  the  presence  of  ice  and  s 
together  with  the  absence  of  soundings  by  sea,  but  also  owing  to  it  being  an  imp 
ticable  route  on  each  side  for  the  erection  or  maintenance  of  any  land  lines. 
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Since  that  time  the  Pacific  idea  has  been  further  developed  in  this 
country,  and  from  a  national  rather  than  a  private  commercial  point  of 
view.  The  various  routes  which  have  found  most  favour  in  the  English 
mind  are  those  which  provide  in  the  first  place  for  communication  between 
British  Columbia  and  Australia,  with  resting-places  at  one  or  another  of  the 
groups  of  islands  mid-ocean.  H.M.  Government  and  the  Colonial  Govern- 
ments most  concerned  have  been  urged,  from  time  to  time,  to  consider  the 
matter  in  its  naval  and  strategic  aspects.  Two  Colonial  Conferences  (in 
1887  and  1894)  were  largely  occupied  with  this  subject,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  perusal  of  the  bulky  Bluebooks  which  record  their  proceedings.  The 
Dominion  Government  took  the  matter  up  quite  strenuously  in  1893-94, 
and  invited  the  various  contracting  firms  to  send  in  estimates  for  con- 
struction and  laying,  under  condition  of  forming  a  company  for  working 
and  maintaining  the  cable.  Subsequently  Lord  Jersey,  in  the  course  of  a 
long  report  on  the  Ottawa  Conference,*  strongly  recommended  the  Home 
Government  to  take  further  steps,  and  to  order  a  series  of  soundings  to  be 
taken  on  the  various  suggested  routes. 

The  proposed  tariff  rate  from  Europe  to  Australia  via  the  projected 
Pacific  cables  was  3s.  a  word.  In  view,  however,  of  the  losses  said  to  have 
resulted  from  the  recent  reduction  of  tariff  on  the  existing  system,  some 
authorities  have  expressed  doubts  whether  such  a  comparatively  low  tariff 
could  be  rendered  profitable.f  This  consideration  raises  the  whole  question 
whether  the  existing  service  via  India  J  does  not  meet  all  the  practical  re- 


*  Report  on  "The  Colonial  Conference  at  Ottawa,"  1894,  to  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis 
of  Ripon,  P.C.,  K.G.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Jersey,  P.C.,  G.C.M.G.,  Chainnan  of  the  Colonial  Conference  at  Ottawa,  appointed 
Delegate  to  represent  the  Imperial  (Government. 

^  Cheap  tariff  experiments  have  not  been  encouraging  to  the  existing  companies. 
The  rate  between  Europe  and  Australia  was  reduced  in  1891,  under  a  Government 
arran<rement  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Eastern  Extension  Telegraph  Company,  from 
•^5.  4d.  to  4s.  per  word,  which  is  said  to  have  resulted  in  a  heavy  loss  to  the  company. 
The  Colonies  then  arranged  for  an  increase  to  4s.  9d.,  and  this,  with  abnormally  favour- 
able circumstances,  has  considerably  reduced  the  loss.  Similarly,  the  reduction  of  the 
^ew  Zealand  cable  tariff  in  1893  from  8s.  6d.  (and  previously  los.  6d.)  to  2s.  per  word, 
resulted  in  a  loss  of  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  revenue.  The  rate  at  present  stands  at  5s.  2d. 
J n  any  original  agreement  between  a  cable  company  and  a  Government,  it  is  now  always 
^^ipulated  that  the  Government  shall  take  upon  its  shoulders  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
'^ss  resulting  from  any  abatements  of  tariff  which  may  be  insisted  upon  in  any  future 
"^ternational  telegraph  conventions  to  which  the  said  (government  may  be  a  party.  The 
"'Kbest  existing  cable-rate  from  England  is  that  to  Colombia  (South  America),  which  is 
^tiHalx)ut  27s.  per  word,  and  the  next  highest  that  to  Peru,  at  about  22s. 

t  By  thi?  service,  provided  by  the  "  Eastern  "  and  its  allied  companies,  Australia  and 
^ew  Zealand,  as  w- ell  as  India,  are  placed  in  communication  with  North  America,  not 
onlvT'/rt  Europe,  but  (if  necessary)  tvVz  the  Cape,  West  Africa,  and  South  America.  The 
•urther  extensions  of  the  great  Eastern  trunk-line  also  connect  all  these  countries  tele- 
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quircments  of  the  case  at  present.  It  should  be  remembered  that  by  t 
route  messages  from  Australia  to  America  only  take  a  few  minutes  lonj 
in  transmission  than  those  which  stop  short  at  Great  Britain.  This  servi 
passing,  as  it  does,  over  cables  entirely  duplicated,  and  in  part  triplicat 
cannot  be  considered  liable  to  interruption  by  any  of  the  ordin; 
"  accidents  of  cable  life." 

There  is,  however,  one  contingency — and  a  very  serious  one — in  wh 
this  extremely  undesirable  eventuality  might  occur.  In  the  event  o 
great  war*  between  this  country  and  another  naval  Power,  or  Powers,t  i 
quite  conceivable  that  more  than  one  of  our  Mediterranean  cables  (if 
others)  might  be  ruthlessly  cut  by  the  enemy,  J  and  our  communicati( 
with  Egypt,  India,  and  other  Eastern  and  Australasian  stations  entir 
broken  off.§ 

Not  only  can  the  cable  be  cut  in  shallow  water  near  the  coast  by  a 
small  steamer  with  purchase  gear  that  will  raise  an  anchor,  but  lengths 
removed  in  a  manner  that  would  tax  the  resources  of  a  repairing  vessel 


graphically  with  China  and  Japan.  In  fact,  it  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  theTelegn 
Map,  that  China,  Japan,  and  our  East  Indian  and  Australasian  colonies  and  dep 
dencies,  possess  already — apart  from  duplications  —at  least  three  alternative  lines  of  a 
munication  with  the  United  States  and  Canada.  These  are — (i)  The  Eastern,  East 
Extension,  etc.,  cables  to  India  and  Europe  (to  England  ina  Continental  land  lines 
via  Gibraltar,  etc.),  and  the  Atlantics  thence  to  America  ;  (2)  the  Great  Northern  cal 
and  land  lines  from  China  to  Europe,  ina  Siberia  and  Russia,  in  connection  with 
Atlantic  cables  as  above  ;  (3)  the  above-mentioned  Cape  route  from  India,  via  V 
Africa  and  South  America. 

*  Mr  C.  Scott  Snell  has  lately  endeavoured  to  meet  this  by  what  he  tenns  a  a 
defence  scheme — />.,  a  plan  for  paying  out   cables  rapidly  from  a  man-of-war  to 
desired  spot  to  take  the   place   temporarily  of  an    interrupted    cable,  or   to   estab 
communication  for  the  moment  between  any  two  spots,  or  to  an  outlying  station,  hithi 
unconnected.     This  scheme  is  referred  to  farther  elsewhere. 

t  The  present  lines  to   India  and  Australia  are  as  follows : — {a)  Lisbon,  Gibral 
Malta,  Egypt,  and  the  Red  Sea ;   {b)  France,  Italy,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Red  Sea ; 
Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  Russia,  and  the  Pacific  Coast ;  {d)  Lisbon,  and  the  West 
East  Coast  of  Africa.     All  these  routes  pass  through  foreign  countries,  and  could  at  c 
be  interrupted  in  the  case  of  war. 

J  It  is  scarcely  necessary  here  to  go  into  the  question  as  to  how  such  intemipti 
can  be  effected.  It  suffices  to  say  that,  given  sufficient  occasion,  means  have  aire 
been  found  in  times  of  war  to  effect  this  end — not  only  on,  and  close  to,  the  shore, 
also  out  at  sea.  A  cable  deposited  in  depths  under  300  fathoms  is  peculiarly  prom 
interruptions  of  such  a  character,  quite  apart  from  the  rough  bottom  so  frequentl) 
be  met  with  in  these  depths. 

Ji  A  Russian  journal,  the  Novoc  Vreinya^  recently  said:  "  In  case  of  an  armed  conl 
between  this  country  and  England,  our  first  task  would  be  to  block  England's  conimuni 
tion  with  India  and  Australia." 

It  is,  indeed,  reported  that  when  war  with  Russia  was  imminent  some  years  ago, 
Russian   authorities  had    a   ship   at   once   equipped  with   the   necessary'  cable-hooki 
apparatus. 
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replace— even  if  on  the  spot  at  the  moment*  There  are  also  several  ways 
in  which  a  cable  can  be  readily  (and,  at  first  sight,  innocently)  interrupted 
at  and  near  the  water's  edge— to  wit,  by  bonfires  on  the  beach,  by  fisher- 
men, etc.,  supposed  to  be  employed  on  their  ordinary  avocations.  Several 
cables  have  already  been  interrupted  by  bonfires. 

The  International  Tel^raph  Convention  of  1884  recognises,  it  is  true,  the 
principle  of  protection  by  Government,  but  $he  effect  of  this  recognition  of 
responsibility  is  seriously  qualified — perhaps  practically  annulled — by  the 
following  clause : — "  It  is  understood  that  the  stipulations  of  the  present 
Convention  do  not  in  any  way  restrict  the  freedom  of  belligerents." 

If  this  view  of  the  value  of  the  said  Convention  be  correct,  the  argu- 
ment that  cables  are  as  safe  in  times  of  war  as  in  tfmes  of  peace  falls  to  the 
ground.  An  additional  and  entirely  independent  line  of  communication 
between  North  America,  Australasia,  and  "the  East" — such  as  the  Pacific 
scheme  would  afford — becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  greater  moment  than 
the  ordinary  commercial  mind  is  able  to  appreciate.  It  would  not  only  act 
as  a  spare  string  to  our  bow,f  but  would,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  less  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enemy  than  the  others.  J  Thus,  if  the  ordinary  line  of  com- 
munication between  England  and  Alexandria  were  broken,  through  the 
Mediterranean  cables  being  cut,§  we  should  still  be  able  to  speak  to  the 
East,  provided  the  A tlantico-Pacifico- Indian  route  round  the  globe  remained 
intact  And,  except  in  the  deplorable  and  (let  us  devoutly  hope)  not  very 
likely  event  of  war  with  our  American  cousins,  the  chances  of  that  route 
being  also  interrupted  by  an  enemy's  hand  are  not  particularly  serious. 

The  standpoint,  therefore,  from  which  any  early  necessity  of  laying  a 
trans-Pacific  cable  is  likely  to  be  determined  is  the  national,  inter-colonial, 
and  Anglo-American  one,  rather  than  the  purely  commercial.  For  their 
rnutual  benefit,  the  great  English-speaking  and  English-governed  countries 
—that  Pan-Britannic  "  Oceana,"  living  here  under  the  "  Union  Jack,"  there 
under  the  "  Stars  and  Stripes  " — may  decide  sooner  than  either  the  tele- 


*  The  only  possible  answer  to  this  is  that  a  man-of-war  of  our  own  nationality  would 
'^Jw^ays  be  at  the  right  spot  to  keep  guard  or  intervene  at  the  right  instant. 

+  Any  scheme  for  further,  and  independently,  reducing  the  chances  of  a  total  breakdown 
of  telegraphic  communication  with  our  colonies  should  not  fail,  in  the  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire, to  commend  itself  to  all  British  subjects — no  matter  what  the  efficiency  of  the  existing 
system  may  be,  which,  however,  as  a  pioneer  system  must  receive  every  consideration. 

+  Though  it  is  true  that  the  cables  to  the  East  are  laid  on  the  trade  routes  protected 
°y  British  war-ships,  there  would  be  a  greater  sense  of  security  attached  to  a  cable  laid 
'n  the  open,  broad,  ocean  (away  from  other  European  Powers),  at  a  three-mile  depth,  whose 
course  need  not  be  known,  and  which  would  have  but  few  ends,  all  of  which  could  be 
•^ept  strictly  under  Government  surveillance. 

§  The  Cape  route,  round  Africa  and  via  the  Spanish  National  and  Brazilian  Sub- 
"^^rine  lines,  would  also  be  open  to  similar  interruptions  at  the  European  end. 
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graphic  or  the  financial  world  could  hope  for  or  anticipate,  that  they  must 
and  will  have  their  Pacific  cable.* 

But  although  the  motives  which  will  probably  have  most  weight  in 
determining  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  further  ripening  and  the  final 
realisation  of  this  great  scheme  are  politico-commercial  and  Imperial, 
rather  than  purely  commercial  ones,  it  is  by  no  means  so  certain  that  it  will 
be  brought  about  through  Government  initiative.!  In  the  case  of  the  first 
Atlantic  cable,  there  was  a  vast  amount  of  talk  about  its  possibilities,  in 
high  political  circles  and  elsewhere,  long  before  it  was  actually  attempted. 
Its  final  translation  into  the  realm  of  "concrete  facts"  was  entirely  due,  as 
has  already  been  shewn,  to  the  enterprise  of  a  few  private  capitalists. 

The  chief  stumbling-block  of  the  scheme  J  is  the  want  of  a  resting-place 
for  the  cable  (along  the  most  favoured  route)  between  Vancouver  and  the 
Fanning  Isles,  where  a  section  of  3,500  N.M.  is  involved.  The  most  serious 
objection  to  a  section  of  this  length  is  the  type  of  core  entailed  to  afford 
the  required  working  and  earning  capacity.§ 


*  Some  of  our  American  friends  have  from  time  to  time  projected  schemes  for  a 
Pacific  line  on  their  own  account,  with  notions  of  concessions  from  the  Government  of 
Hawaii,  with  a  view  to  landing  the  cable  at  that  island.  None  of  these  have,  however, 
so  far  come  to  anything.  Hence  here  we  ventilate  the  possibility  of  combining  forces 
between  all  English-speaking  countries — more  especially  as  the  main  weakness  in  the 
"  All-Hritish  "  scheme  is  the  land  lines  through  Canada.  This,  moreover,  may  be  regarded 
as  a  possible  solution  of  any  difficulties  (or  strained  relations)  with  the  United  States,  for 
would  it  not  have  the  effect,  so  much  to  be  desired,  of  once  more  firmly  binding  together 
the  two  countries— aye,  and  all  English-speaking  countries  ? 

t  So  far  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  K.C.M.G.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  has  done  far  and  away  the 
most  to  promote  the  realisation  of  an  Imperial  Pacific  cable.  This  gentleman,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  main  instigator  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  besides  being 
the  engineer  of  that  great  project. 

Again,  this  scheme  has  received  the  weighty  support  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Topper, 
Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  and  also  of  the  Hon.  Sir  Mackenzie  Bowell,  K.C.M.G.,  formerly 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Not  so  very  long  ago  The  Times  opened 
its  columns  to  an  interesting  and  protracted  correspondence  between  Sir  C.  Tupper  and 
the  late  Sir  J.  Pender  on  the  subject. 

J  Mr  Herbert  Laws  Webb  (the  son  of  that  famous  cable  engineer,  Mr  F.  C.  Webb, 
M.Inst.C.E.,  and  of  much  experience  in  telegraph  matters  himself)  contributed  an 
excellent  article  on  the  Pacific  Cable  project  to  the  Engineering  Magazine  for  March 
1894.  Our  prospective  telegraphic  isolation  in  times  of  war  has  also  been  discussed  in 
an  able  manner  in  the  course  of  a  recent  article  in  the  Contemporary  Re^'ie^Oy  recom- 
mending this  scheme  and  an  extended  system  of  Colonial  cables  as  a  method  of  meeting 
the  difficulty.    Again,  Blackwood  has  quite  lately  furnished  an  article  on  the  subject. 

j$  The  latest  information,  since  the  above  was  written,  points  to  the  probability  of  the 
All-British  line  being  brought  about  in  an  entirely  different  way — albeit  a  distinctly 
satisfactory  one,  from  a  national  and  political  point  of  view,  at  any  rate.  This  is  shewn 
in  the  map  facing  page  208  by  a  dotted  line  from  Porthcurno  to  the  Cape  and  hence  to 
Perth,  .Australia,  touching  at  various  islands  en  route.  It  thus  involves  shorter  con- 
tinuous lengths  than  in  the  previous  proposals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  include 
in  its  scope  any  connection  with  C.inada. 
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Section  2.— Mileage  and  Financlvl  Statistics. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  cable  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  down 
to  the  present  time,  is  nearly  170,000  N.M.,*  representing  about  fifty 
millions  sterling  (£'50,000,000) ;  as  against  some  66:;.ooo  miles  of  land  lines 
I'mustly  consisting  of  several  conductors),  estimated  to  have  cost  sixty-two 
raillions  sterling  (£62,ooo,ooo).t  Adding  the  two  together,  we  obtain  a 
combined  capital  outlaj-  of  112  millions  sterling  (i," 1 12,000,000)  for  the 
lelegtaphs  of  the  world. 

As  regards  submarine  cables,  the  figure  yiven  is,  of  course,  the  whole 
actual  capital  originally  invested  in  the  various  cable  companies  for  the 
purposes  of  the  cables  which  they  were  formed  to  lay  and  work.  The 
present  total  market  value  of  their  united  capital  greatly  exceeds  that 
linurc.  To  give  an  idea  of  this,  the  shares  of  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Com- 
pany {which  owns  far  the  largest  cable  system  in  the  world  J)  are  to-day 
worth  50  jjer  cent,  more  than  their  original  value.  An  idea  of  this  com- 
pany's system  at  the  present  time  may  be  gathered  from  the  map  on  the 
wxl  page.  The  shares  of  some  of  the  other  companies  have  also  risen 
enormously  since  allotment,  although  not  so  much  as  the  "  Eastern, "§ 


*  Made  up  by  somelliing  like  1,500  separate  lines,  or  sections  of  lines,  varying  in 
'tnph  Trom  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lo  over  2,700  N.M.  A  small  proponion  of  these  contain 
nmre  than  one  conductor,  thus  constituting  a  multiple -core  cable.  Besides  them,  there 
«  wme  100,000  N.M.  of  electric  cable  of  different  descriptions  belonging  10  various 
I'oveninienis.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the  latter  is  laid  permanently  at  the  bottom  of 
■Itxfl,  ihc  greater  pan  being  stored  in  tanks,  etc.,  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Tiu  lotal  length  includes  the  submarine-mine  cables,  field,  telegraph  cables,  position- 
Wngand  electric -light  cables,  of  all  nations.  The  united  length  of  its  submarine  cables 
•ould  girdle  the  earth  eight  times,  or  reach  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  moon. 
TV  land  wires  joined  end  to  end  would  reach  four  limes  to  the  moon  and  back  again. 

t  Out  of  ibis  total,  655,000  miles  are  aerial  wire,  and  the  remainder  subterranean 
aWcs.  The  latter  contain,  in  most  cases,  several  insulated  conductors  (bunched 
Whether),  thus  bringing  up  the  total  length  of  tottductors  in  land  lines  to  2,300,000  miles. 
Iitsiimaiing  all  kinds  of  " telegraphic "  communications,  the  553,000 miles  oi pneumatii 
'*i»  must  be  added  to  the  land  and  submarine  electric  conductors.  The  average  cost 
sfw  aerial  wire  may  be  taken  to  be,  roughly,  one-seventh  that  of  an  average  cable.  The 
pf^wtion  is  greater,  of  course,  in  the  case  of  heavy  types  (or  large  cores)  of  the  latter— 
!li»t  is  to  say,  ihc  cost  then  comes  to  man  than  seven  times  that  of  an  aerial  wire  of  the 
umr  l«ix;ih. 

:  This  and  the  companies  immediately  allied  with  it  (as  a  part  of  its  system)  own 
*>Oii™cti  them  over  50,000  miles  of  cable,  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  mileage  of 
ttlfgraph  cables  in  existence,  representing  a  capital  of  over  £10,000,000.  If  other  com. 
piR>caasM>ciaiedwith  the  "Eastern,"  but  not  quite  so  closely,  be  included,  it  will  be  found 
ihu  the  capital  involved  in  the  combined  systems  of  this  alliance  forms  about  a  third  of 
ibctniire  capital  engaged  in  submarine  telegraphy. 

$  As  lo  the  present  control  and  management  of  all  these  valuable  concerns,  and  the 
npiialitu  chiefly  interested  in  their  prosperity,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  list  of 
able  companies  and  their  Boards  given  in  the  "Electrical  Trades  Directory,"  produced 
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Of  the  total  mileage  of  submarine  cables  as  given  above  (over  165,0 
N.M.),  nearly  90  per  cent*  has  been  provided  by  private  enterprise,  and  t 
remainder  by  different  Governments.      The  actual    length   of  submarine-^ 
cable  belonging;  to  Government  administrations  is  about  18,000  \.M. 

Something  like  120,000  N.M,  of  the  whole  have  been  manufactured  and  1 
laid  by  a  single  firm  of  contractors,  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Main- 
tenance Company,  previously  Messrs  Glass,  Klliot,  and  Co.     This  includes  | 
nine  cables  across   the   Atlantic  to    \orth  and  South  America,^   as  v 
as  the  great  network  of  cables  to  the  East,  Far  East,  and  South  Africa. 
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Section  3.— Engineers  and  Contractors. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  here  to  make  a  few  more  remarks 
with  reference  to  the  various  contractors  and  engineers  that  have  been 
principally  concerned  in  carrying  out  submarine  telegraphic  enterprises, 
and  for  considering  their  mutual  relations  and  positions  at  different  times. 


annually  by  The  Electrician  Printing  and  Publishing  Company.  Those  who 
ascertain  the  principal  investors  who  risked  their  money  on  submarine  cables  in  ihe  early 
pioneer  days — and  who  may,  therefore,  be  distinguished  as  financial  pioneers  of  this 
great  induslrj' — must  study  the  original  prospectuses  of  the  companies  then  formed.  The 
above  Directory  will  also  be  found  most  useful  for  giiing  the  lengths  of  cable  owned  by 
each  system  from  time  lo  time,  besides  giving  ihe  date  of  laying  of  each  sec 
between  what  points.  From  the  latter  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  various  Government 
cables  are  of  quite  short  length,  and  that  the  long  sections  are  almost  exclusively  owned 
by  the  various  English  companies  formed  for  working  cables. 

*  Of  which  at  least  75  per  cent,  is  probably  English  capital, 

t  Messrs  Siemens  brothers  have  constructed  and  laid  seven  North  Atlantic  cal 
The  first  Atlantic  cable  was  partly  constructed  by   Messrs  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co. 
partly  by  Messrs  R.  S.  Newall  and  Co.,  and  was  laid  bj-  the  engineer  to  the  Atlantii 
Telegraph  Company,  as  already  described. 


In  the  earliest  days  of  this  industry,  as  already  shevvn,  firms  of  cable  manu- 
faciurers  only  contracted  for  the  construction  of  the  cables,  engineers 
(independent  or  otherwise)  being  specially  engaged— sometimes  directly 
bylhe  owners,  sometimes  by  the  contractors — for  the  purpose  of  laying 
them. 

Engineers.— In   certain   instances   the    engineers   had    practically  the 

entire  control  of  the  enterprise,  and  employed  contractors  to  make  the  cable. 

The  first  Atlantic  was  carried  out  much  in  this  way  by  Sir  Charles  Bright, 

on  behalf  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company.     The  relationship  between 

engineers  and  contractors  was  afterwards  reversed,  when  it  was  found  that 

i_  the  latter  had  placed  themselves  iby  engaging  a  permanent  staffofengineers 

and  electricians}  in  a  position  to  carry  out  the  entire  work  ;  for,  naturally, 

«  cable  companies  could  thus  get  served  more  cheaply.     Then  the  con- 

ICtors  became  the  employers,   and    the    engineers   their    servants.     The 

piing-point  in  this  matter  seems  to  have  come  when  two  of  the  chief  con- 

Icting  firms  (within  a  month  of  each  other)  increased  their  capital  and 

mproved  their  organisations  by  turning  themselves  into  limited  liability 

mpanies. 

Just  as  some  of  the  electrical  engineers  and  electricians  accepted  service 
sdcr  the  contractors,  others  of  them— more  especially  those  who  had 
Mde  for  themselves  a  name  as  pioneers  in  cable  work — felt  that  they 
buld  have  a  better  field  as  independent  advisers,  or  "  consulting " 
Igineers  and  electricians,  to  the  various  companies  that  were  constantly 
king  floated  for  carrying  out  new  submarine  telegraphic  schemes,  as  well 
as  to  any  Governments  that  might  require  similar  services.  Thus,  in  [  860, 
Sir  Charles  Bright  and  Mr  Latimer  Ciark  entered  into  a  partnership 
If^ther,  and  acted  as  consulting  engineers  to  a  large  number  of  the  cable 
CTlerprises  carried  out  or  started  between  that  year  and  1871.  Similarly 
Mr  Lionel  Gisborne  and  Mr  H.  C.  Forde,"  both  being  gentlemen  who  had 
made  their  reputation  in  connection  with  submarine  telegraphy,  now  estab- 
lished themselves  as  a  firm  of  consulting  engineers  for  this  class  of  under- 
•^iiing.  and  to  good  effect.  Shortly  after  Mr  Gisbome's  death,  Mr  Forde 
id  himself  with  Mr  Fleeming  Jenkin  and  later  on  with  Messrs  Bright  and 
CIsik,  Mr  Jenkin  being  also  associated  with  this  firm  in  certain  matters. 
Again,  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Mr  Cromwell  Varley,  already  combined 
in  the  matter  of  patents,  became  additionally  united  as  consulting  elec- 
fncians  to  several  important  cable  enterprises.  Subsequently  Mr  Fleeming 
1  joined  them,  and  later  on  the  firm  of  Thomson  and  Jenkin  was 
About  the  same  time  Sir  Samuel  Canning — having  previously 

*  Whose  lainemed  death  has  so  rtecntly  occui 
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left  the  service  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company* — entered  into 
partnership  with  Mr  Robert  Sabine  for  consulting  work,  in  which  they 
were  successful  in  turning  their  engineering  and  electrical  experience  to 
good  account.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  between  Messrs 
Bright,  Clark,  and  Forde  (the  former  joining  his  brother,  Mr  Edward  Bright, 
in  a  consulting  and  general  engineering  business),  the  firm  resolved  itself  into 
Messrs  Clark  and  Forde.  Subsequently  both  the  late  Mr  Charles  Hockin, 
M.A.  (a  Cambridge  Senior  Wrangler),  and  Mr  Herbert  Taylor  (formerly 
of  the  Royal  Engineers),  became  partners  in  this  firm,  which  has  now,  in 
fact,  been  known  for  many  years  as  Messrs  Clark,  Forde,  and  Taylor.  They 
have  acted  as  consulting  engineers  to  the  greater  part  of  the  recent  cable 
enterprises. 

Nowadays,  however,  through  the  greater  experience  and  efficiency  of 
the  contractors'  staffs,  and  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  work  generally, 
the  scope  for  consulting  engineers  has  tended  to  become  more  and  more 
limited. 

Contractors  and  their  Work. — As  to  the  contracting  firms  themselves, 
although  there  has  already  been  occasion  for  referring  to  all  or  most  of 
them,  apropos  of  the  various  undertakings  which  they  have  carried  out, 
some  short  rdsumt^  of  the  history  of  the  chief  firms  may  be  of  interest 
here. 

In  1864  Messrs  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co.,  of  Greenwich,f  who  had 
shared  with  Messrs  Newall  the  contracts  for  supplying  almost  all  the 
telegraph  cables  so  far  constructed,  amalgamated  with  the  Gutta-percha 
Company  of  Wharf  Road  (City  Road,  London,  N.)  J — with  whom  they  had 
already  had  a  regular  business  agreement  for  supplying  the  core  for  their 
cables— under  the  new  title  of  the  TELEGRAPH  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
Maintenance  Company  Limited.  As  already  stated,  this  powerful 
corporation  has  been  engaged  in  the  construction  and  submergence  of 
more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  telegraph  cables  now  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  Particulars  regarding  the  founding  of  this  firm,  with  the  names 
of  its  founders,  have  already  been  given  as  matters  of  history  with  reference 
to  the  pioneering  of  Atlantic  telegraphy. 

*  In  which  he  was  succeeded  as  engineer- in -chief  by  Mr  Henry  Clifford  (already 
referred  to  as  one  of  the  first  Atlantic  veterans),  who  held  this  post  for  over  thirty  years. 
Mr  Clifford  has  recently  retired  to  a  consulting  position  in  the  company's  counsels,  and 
has  been  succeeded  in  the  enginecrship  by  Mr  F.  R.  Lucas. 

+  This  firm  was  founded  in  1854,  when  it  took  over  the  business  of  Messrs  Kiiper 
and  Co.,  which  had  been  established  since  1847,  originally  as  ordinary  wire-rope  makers. 

\  Following  after  Siemens,  who  was  the  first  actually  to  make  gutta-percha  insulated 
wire,  the  (iutta-percha  Company  had  for  a  long  time  been  the  only  manufacturers  of 
gutta-percha  in  this  country. 
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Towards  the  end  of  i  863  the  Berlin  firm  of  Siemens  and  Halske,*  subse- 
quently so  celebrated  all  over  the  world,  established  a  branch  factory  at 
Charlt(Mi  for  the  manufacture  of  cables  and  electrical  instruments.  In  1865, 
Mr  Halske  having  given  up  his  connection  with  this  part  of  the  business, 
die  London  firm  of  Siemens  Brothers  was  established.  In  1880  this 
was  converted  into  a  limited  liability  company,  Dr  Siemens  (afterwards  Sir 
Witliam  Siemens,  F.R.S.)  acting  as  its  chairman.f  This  distinguished 
iirm^  have  not  only  carried  out  many  large  cable  contracts,,  as  already 
shewn,  but  are  universally  esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  their  work  in 
other  departments  of  electrical  industry,  such  as  electric  light,  power, 
traction,  etc.  More  recently  they  have  started  an  india^-rubber  core  depart- 
ment)  for  electric  light  and  other  cables. 

In  1864  the  India-rubber,  Gutta-percha,  and  Telegraph  Works 
Company  Limited  was  roistered  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  the 
large  works,  for  constructing  india-rubber  insulated  conductors,  and  india- 
rabber  goods  generally,  of  Messrs  Silver  and  Co.  ;§  as  wpll  as  for  extending 
the  sphere  of  operations.  This  firm,  in  the  tel^raph  world  (and  in  this 
book)  usually  spoken  of  as  the  Silvertown  Company,  is  still  referred  to 
on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  in  City  matters  generally,  as  the  India-rubber 
Company.  Previously  Messrs  Silver  had  only  made  comparatively  short 
lengths  of  cable  and  india-rubber  core,  but  since  their  conversion  into  a 
limited  liability  company,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  their  sphere 
of  operations,  quite  a  number  of  contracts  for  the  manufacture  of  cables 
of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  for  their  submergence  and  repair  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  have  been  undertaken  and  successfully  carried  out  from 
Silvertown.  I i  Some  of  these  undertakings  have  been  dealt  with  in  this 
work.    The  idea  of  combining  the  solid  but  less  romantic  industries  of 


'"  In  Germany,  Messrs  Siemens  and  Halske  had  constructed  great  lengths  of  gutta- 
percha covered  conductors  in  1848  (and  earlier),  when  they  made  and  laid  a  number 
of  wires  for  the  Prussian  underground  land  lines.  They  had  also  erected  extensive  aerial 
conductors  ;  indeed,  in  1853-54,  they  supplanted  the  former  by  overhead  wires  suspended 
on  poles.  Latterly,  military  considerations  and  others  have  prevailed  with  all  the  Conti- 
nental authorities  in  favour  of  the  subterranean  plan,  to  which,  consequently,  there  has 
^en  a  return. 

^  Since  Sir  William's  death,  he  has  been  succeeded  in  the  chair  by  Mr  Carl 
Siemens ;  Mr  Alexander  Siemens,  M.Inst.C.E.,  acting  as  director  in  this  country, 
l^ides  the  works  at  Berlin  and  Charlton,  this  firm  also  possesses  large  branch  works  at 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  St  Petersburg,  all  established  many  years  ago.  At  the  Charlton 
works,  Mr  J.  R.  Brittle,  F.R.S.E.,  is  chief  engineer  of  the  Submarine  Cable  Department, 
and  Mr  Frank  Jacob  the  chief  electrician. 

}  Now  Siemens  Brothers  and  Company  Limited. 

5  The  latter  firm  was  established  by  the  late  Mr  S.  W.  Silver  soon  after  1844,  when 
the  process  of  vulcanising  was  introduced.  They  did  not  start  covering  electrical  con- 
ductors till  later,  and  then  only  on  a  small  scale. 

The  firm  has  also  large  works  at  Persan-Beaumont,  not  far  from  Paris. 
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indra-rubber  and  gutta-percha  goods  of  all  sorts — from  india-rubber  bands 
to  waterproof  coats — with  the  construction  and  laying  of  telegraph  and 
other  cables,*  has  turned  out  a  very  profitable  one  in  this  instance. 

Mr  W.  T.  Henley,  an  engineer  and  electrical  inventor  of  old  standing  in 
connection  with  land  telegraphs,  started  cable  manufacturing  works  at 
North  Woolwich  in  1855.  A  fair  length  of  the  early  telegraph  cables  were 
made  here,  some  under  direct  contract  with  Mr  Henley  himself,  some 
through  the  intermediary  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance 
Company,  who  often  had  occasion  to  employ  him  as  their  sub-contractor 
for  sheathing — especially  between  1868  and  1873 — when  they  had  their 
hands  too  full  to  manage  it  all  at  the  Greenwich  works.  In  1880  this 
business  was  "converted"  into  W.  T.  Henlev*s  Telegraph  Works 
Company  Limited,  which,  in  addition  to  the  firm's  former  work,  now 
undertook  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha  core  and  the  laying  and  repairing 
of  cables.  Since  then  they  have  established  an  india-rubber  core  depart- 
ment. Mr  Henley  died  in  1882 — a  man  of  indomitable  energy,  who  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  connection  with  the  early  history  of  telegraphy,  land 
and  submarine. 

Although  some  short  lengths  of  conductor,  insulated  with  india-rubber, 
had  been  made  previously,  the  first  person  to  apply  the  vulcanising  process 
to  india-rubber  core  with  any  measure  of  success  was  Mr  William  Hooper, 
who  thus  first  rendered  it  a  competitor  to  gutta-percha  for  the  insulation  of 
different  kinds  of  cables,  etc.f  Mr  Hooper  took  out  patents  in  connection 
with  this  invention,  and  improvements  thereon,  in  1859,  1863,  1868,  and 
1873.  The  time  and  money  which  he  must  have  expended  over  the 
elaboration  of  his  process,  and  the  great  perseverance  which  he  must  have 
exercised — meeting,  as  he  did,  with  many  rebuffs  and  disappointments 
before  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  success — deserve  grateful  recognition 
at  the  hands  of  the  present  generation  of  telegraphists.*     The  most  im- 

*  In  1866  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bright,  who  had  furnished  plans  for  a  cable  depart- 
ment, strongly  urged  on  Mr  Silver  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  branch  for  insulating 
wires  with  gutta-percha. 

t  The  general  process  known  as  vulcanising  (;>.,  the  admixture  of  sulphur  with  rubber, 
and  the  subsequent  heating  of  the  mixture  to  a  certain  temperature)  was  first  invented  by 
John  Macintosh  some  years  previously.  He  applied  it  chiefly  to  such  india-rubber  goods  as 
waterproof  cloaks,  to  render  them  impervious  to  climaf  ic  changes  of  temperature — artides, 
the  universal  demand  for  which  now  advertises  his  name  to  countless  multitudes.  But 
it  was  Hooper  who  first  succeeded  in  applying  it  to  india-rubber  covered  cables. 

I  The  manufacture  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  core  is,  of  course,  a  more  complex 
matter  than  that  of  gutta-percha  core  ;  in  the  course  of  which  latter  no  mixtures  have  to 
be  made,  and  time  and  temperature  have  not  to  be  so  carefully  regulated.  The  application 
of  ordinary  vulcanisation  (/.<•.,  without  Hooper's  special  processes)  is  impossible  in  the  case 
of  electrical  conductors,  owing  to  the  injurious  action  of  the  sulphur  upon  copper— even 
when  "  tinned." 
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("irtant  details  regarding  the  construction  of  this  core,  as  well  as  a  complete 
(O'it™- of  the  relative  merits  of  gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  for  the  insula- 
■  aon  and  protection  of  electrical  conductors  by  land  and    by  sea,   will    be 
I  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  work. 

The  vulcanised   rubber  core,  as   made  by  Hmiper's  metliod,  was  soon 

■leci^ised  to  be  peculiarly  well  suited  (as  compared   with  gutta-percha*) 

0  all  cases  where   exposure   to   the   atmosphere   and   great   changes   of 

ffcrnperalure  were  unavoidable ;  also  to  cases  where  (as  in  military  field- 

(degraphsj  the  cable  was  liable  to  a  great  deal  of  rough  handling.     For 

submarine  purposes,  however,  it  wa.s  some  time  before  it  was  at  all  seriously 

fafccii  up.     In   1863  the   Indian  Government  experimented  with  a  short 

•engih,  and  soon  afterwards  adopted  it  for  river-crossing  cables.     In   1864 

-VKsrs  Bright  and  Clark  drew  up  a  full  report  on  Mr  Hooper's  core.     This 

rt;port,as  well  as  another,  about  the  same  time,  from  Sir  William  Thomson.f 

had  the  effect  of  drawing  attention  to  the  (nowadays  undisputed)  e.vcellent 

Qualities  of  this  tj-pe  of  core  as  a  possible  competitor  to  gutta-percha,  even 

*<»  submarine  work.  J      At  one  time  the  late  Sir  George   Elliot  contem- 

F>lited  its  adoption  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company  as  a  "second 

string  to  their  bow  "  in  case  of  the  supply  of  gutta-percha  failing.     It  was 

^^tntually  employed  for  several  of  the  cables  now  forming  the  European 

system  of  the  Great    Northern    Telegraph  Company,  as  well  as   for  the 

India-Ceylon  cable  (1867)  of  the  Indian  Government  Telegraphs,  and  later 

y'n  1869)  for  a  portion   of  their   Persian   Gulf  cables.     During  this  time 

Hnmpcr's  core   behaved  exceedingly  well.      It  was   found   to   lend    itself 

admirably  to  the  re-sheathing  of  cable  picked  up  for  repairs.  «hose  armour 

ad  seriously  deteriorated,  as  well  as  for  general  military  purpo,ses.§ 

Thus,  in  1870,  a  company  was  formed  to  take  over  Mr  Hooper's  india- 


'  Which,  if  employed  under  the  same  circumstances,  requires,  by  keeping  it  in  water 
wodwrwise,  to  be  preserved  from  contact  with  the  air. 

*  Other  favourable  reports  were  also  obtained,  mainly  emanatitii,'  frnm  distin^'uished 
tdualiing  chemists. 

'.  li  was  found  that  it  possessed  a  materially  lower  eleetro-stalic  inductive  capacity 
tlufi  ordinary  gutta-percha,  and  a  slighcly  lower  one  than  the  gutia-percha  prepared  by 
■V'  Wiiloughby  Smith's  method  ;  thus  ensuring  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  working 
•pnd  nf  cables  insulated  with  it— a  consideration  which  might  be  important  in  the  case 
'>'langciiDtinuous  lengths, 

i  So  well  did  this  core  appear  to  adapt  itself  to  what  were  tnost  unfavourable  Con- 
don) (uT  gutta-percha,  th.ii  at  one  time  it  was  hoped  it  might  stand  alternations  of  wet 
4nd  dry  conditions,  besides  dry  storage  and  shipment  without  tanks,  especially  as  it 
triuved  well  at  high  temperatures.  However,  although  short  lengths  in  some  cases 
nioc  oat  of  the  ordeal  without  damage,  the  core  can  by  no  means  be  considered 
^isdutdy  proof  against  such  treatment,  which,  indeed,  in  the  case  of  gutu-percha,  would 
D0«aday5  be  deemed  madness. 
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rubber  core  works  at  Mitcham,*  and  at  the  same  time  add  thereto  t 
business  of  converting  the  core  into  cable  form.  For  this  latter  purpo 
sheathing  works  were  established  at  Millwall.  The  title  of  the  firm,  reg 
tered  under  the  Company  Acts  of  1862  and  1867,  then  became  Hoope 
Telegraph  Works  Company  Limited.  It  manufactured  the  core  for  p; 
of  the  Great  Northern  Company's  Eastern  system — that  is,  for  the  cab 
laid  in  1870-71  between  China  and  Japan.  In  1874  and  1875  their  fi 
completely  sheathed  cables  were  manufactured  respectively  for  the  Westc 
Brazilian  and  the  Cuba  Submarine  Companies.  The  troubles  which  bel 
the  former  at  the  hands  (or  rather  at  the  snouts,  let  us  sayf)  of  the  s 
and  sword  fish  have  already  been  referred  to.  The  Cuba  Submarine  line 
also  laid  as  well  as  constructed  by  Hooper's — being  in  deep  water,  and 
the  close-sheathed  type,  did  not  suffer  from  the  same  depredations. 

In  1877  Hooper's  Telegraph  Works  went  into  liquidation,  and  in   18 
Mr  William   Hooper  died.     From  the  end  of  1877  the  business  was 
many  years  carried  on  as  a  private  concern.     In    1894,  however,  it  v 
turned  into  a  limited  company,  privately  subscribed,  under   the  title 

Hooper's  Telegraph  and  India-rubber  Works  Limited,  the  fo 

and  title  under  which  it  still  trades.  J 

Machinery  and  Implements. — In  1875  Mr  Claude  Johnson,  previou 
a  member  of  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company's  engineering  st 
associated  himself  with  Mr  S.  E.  Phillips,  formerly  chief  electrician 
Mr  W.  T.  Henley's  works,  to  found  an  independent  business  as  construct 
and  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  apparatus  and  machinery  connected  w 
telegraph  work.  The  now  well-known  firm  of  Johnson  and  Phillips  hs 
earned  a  great  part  of  their  reputation  in  connection  with  the  construct 
of  gear  employed  for  the  manufacture,  laying,  and  repairing  of  submar 
cables,  as  well  as  for  the  necessary  deep-sea  sounding  work.  Within  rea 
years  Messrs  JoilNSON  AND  PHILLIPS  have  established  a  department  fori 
construction  of  india-rubber  insulated  cables.    Mr  Claude  Johnson  is  himj 


*  The  Hooper  Company's  core  works  have  since  been  re-erected  at  Millwall. 

+  These  attacks  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  fish-/^//^^,  which — though  possibly  cor 
in  the  rare  case  of  a  shark  attacking  the  cable — is  certainly  a  misnomer  where  the 
or  sword  fishes  are  concerned.  In  neither  of  these  latter  instances  is  it  the  jaw  of 
fish  which  does  the  damage,  but  the  beak  or  snout.  With  this  organ  he  attacks  the  c 
on  one  side  only,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  faults  in  question. 
sword-fish,  indeed,  as  already  mentioned,  occasionally  leaves  ^  pihe  de  comnction  bel 
him,  in  the  form  of  a  stray  tooth,  which  gets  lodged  in  the  sheathing  while  h 
extricating  himself  therefrom  after  his  doubtless  somewhat  disappointing  and  innutrit 
attempt  at  a  meal  off  the  Western  and  Brazilian  Company's  property. 

+  The  Hooper  Company's  work  has  been  dealt  with  here  at  somewhat  dispro 
tionate  length  for  the  reason  that,  being  -so  far  as  submarine  telegraphy  is  concemt 
mainly  historical,  it  is  scarcely  referred  to  in  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  book. 


responsible  for  the  design  of  a  great  deal  of  the  various  apparatus  in  use 
(as  ivas  Mr  Phillips  also  in  his  lifetime),  and  some  of  the  results  of  this 
linn's  handiwork  will  be  found  referred  to  in  Part  II. 

Instruments. — Though  not  pretending  to  deal  with  electrical  instrument 
makers  as  a  whole,  it  has  been  thought  a  suitable  occasion  to  make  light 
allusion  to  the  now  almost  classic  firm  of  Elliott  Brothers,  who  constructed 
so  many  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  testing  and  working  of  the  early 
submarine  telegraphs.  This  house  was  started  as  Elliott  and  Sons  in  1800 
by  William  Elliott,  for  the  manufacture  of  mathematical  drawing  and 
surveying  instruments,  later  (in  1856)  to  be  joined  by  Mr  Charles  Becker, 
under  whose  auspices  most  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  early  cable 
expeditions  were  made,*  as  well  as  those  for  determining  the  unit  of 
resistance.  In  1S73  the  !ate  Mr  WiSloughby  Smith  became  a  member 
of  the  firm.  With  his  vast  knowledge  and  experience  of  cable-testing 
apparatus,  the  foremost  po-sition  always  held  by  Elliott  Brothers  in  these 
matters  is  "scarcely  to  be  wondered  at.  In  subsequent  years  his  son, 
Mr  William  O.  Smith,  has  become  the  mana},'er  of  this  important  concern. 

SrxTiuN  4.— Snri's. 

For  the  purposes  of  laying  and  maintaining  the  world's  vast  system  of 
submarine  telegraph  cables,  a  fleet  of  as  many  as  forty-two  steamers  i.s  at 
present  afloat,^  and  find  distributed  employment  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 
-Seven  of  these  belong  to  Government  administrations,  and  the  remainder 
lo  Ihe  various  contracting  and  cable-owning  companies,  the  "  Eastern  "  and 
its  allied  companies  heading  the  list  with  ten.  Out  of  the  ordinary  cable- 
laying  'contractors')  vessels,  as  distingui.shed  from  repairing  ships,  only  ten 
iteoivned  by  the  three  largest  English  contracting  firms,  one  by  a  French 
firm,  and  one  by  an  Italian,  Of  these  the  three  largest  are  the  India-rubber 
Company's  steamer  "Silvertown"  (4,935  tons  di-splacement),  Messrs 
Siemens'  "Faraday"  (4,917  tons),  and  the  Telegraph  Construction  Com- 
lany's  "  Scotia  "  (4,667  tons). 

The  T.S.  "  Silvertown"  (launched  in  1S73)  was  originally  designed  by 
Mr  J,  R.  France,  at  that  time  engineer-in-charge  to  Messrs  Hooper,  for  the 
Great  Western  Telegraph  Company's  scheme,  referred  to  previously.     She 


*  Someof  the  most  interesting  of  these  may  siiil  be  seen  at  Messrs  Ellioii  Brothers' 
Pfonises  ill  St  Martin's  Lane— 10  wit,  the  enormous  induction  coils  useii  by  the  late  Dr 
'■Vlwtehouse  for  working  ihrouyh  the  first  Atlantic  cable  of  1858. 

*  This  Telegraph  Marine  represents  a  gross  tonnage  of  over  60,000  tons.  A  full  list 
•'Bbefinindin  "The  Electrician's Directorj-" (aforementioned),  underline  '■The  World's 
^Mt  FteiM."  ,ind  also  in  Munro  and   Jnmieson's  Pocket  Uook,  alluded  to  elsewhere. 
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was,  on  this  account,  originally  intended  to  be  christened  the  "Greai 
Western,"  and  was  at  that  time  the  second  largest  vessel  to  the  "  Grea 
Eastern,"  possessing  a  34  feet  depth  of  hold,  beam  56  feet,  and  lengtl 
338  feet.*  She  was  intended  to  carry  a  large  proportion  of  the  entin 
length — some  5,000  N.M. — of  the  line,  which  was  to  be  a  light  cable  of  th< 
"  open-jawed  "  type.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  was  actually  made,  a 
already  mentioned,  but  the  scheme  was  abandoned  and  replaced  by  thi 
"  Western  and  Brazilian,"  which  utilised  the  cable.  The  ship  was  thei 
called  the  '*  Hooper,"  after  its  owner  at  that  time ;  but  being  bought  b] 
the  India-rubber  Company  in  1881,  she  was,  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
re-christened  the  "  Silvertown."  She  is  still  f  the  largest  telegraph  shij 
afloat,^  and  has  a  total  carrying  capacity  of  8,000  tons.  When  full] 
loaded  with  the  ordinarj'^  close-sheathed  cable  of  the  present  day  (carr>'in| 
about  ^,500  N.M.  of  it),  her  three  tanks  §  are,  on  the  average,  not  mon 
than  abtuit  half  full.  She  steams  10  knots  (10  N.M.  per  hour).  Her  coa 
consumption  is  30  tons  per  day.  Thus  she  can  remain  at  sea  (unde 
steam)  for  four  months  without  requiring  further  coal. 

The  T.S.  "  Faraday  "  was  built  a  few  months  later  than  the  "  Silvertown, 

and  launched  in  1874.     She  was  the  subject  of  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  William 

Sien\ens'  special  design.     Her  length  is  360  feet,  beam  52,  and  depth  35 

The  characteristic  feature  about   her  is  that   she   has  bows  at  each  end 

after  the  manner  of  the  Steam  Navigation  Company's  "penny  steamboats 


'•    1 1.  M.S.  **  Devastation,"  built  about  the  same  time,  has  very  similar  dimensioni 

I  ln^  **  SiUiMtown  "-   or,  as  she  was  originally  named,  the  "Hooper"— was  the  first  shi 

^li  liquid,  ai  the  outset,  for  cable  work.     She  was  built  by  Messrs  Mitchell  and  Co.  (no\ 

Sh  W  illuun  Arnisironv;:,  W'hitworthand  Co.),  and  in  what  remains  absolutely  the  "record 

Unu-  Um  this  rlass  of  \esscl,  viz.,  only  six  months. 

I  \i  the  moment  of  going  to  press  it  is  understood  that  the  Telegraph  Constructio 
V  v»HH».iHN  hav  e  yet  a  larger  vessel  on  order. 

In .  ^aul  to  l>e  owing  to  the  extra  amount  of  cable  she  can  hold,  that  this  vessc 
U  i>  l»vvM»  unenlly  chartered  to  lay  a  new  Atlantic  cable  for  the  French. 

.  VMu-  ol  ll>e  features  about  this  vessel  is  that,  on  account  of  the  enonnous  size  ( 
1».  I  Huts .  eav  b  o(  which  is  capable  of  holding  a  fair-sized  villa— she  can  pay  out  cabl 
ulii  n  ..on>x  at  hei  full  speed,  if  necessary,  without  incurring  any  extra  risk  to  speak  of. 

hi.  iaJvl  U\at  when  Mr  P'rance  designed  her,  it  was  partly  with  an  eye  to  the  futur 

iU.il  lu   s'»>v  hei  the  enormous  space  which  she  has  for  cable.     At  that  time  the  questio 

».i  "lulu     ^abU-»     /.<•.,  hempen  cables  without  any  iron  armour — was  seriously  engagin 

ilu    iiiv  uiiou  \»t  evpeiis,  and  it  was  thought  that  they  might  come  into  general  use  at  n 

vv  I  \  ^l'  'lain  jkmkhI.     In  this  case,  one  ship,  with  sufficiently  large  tanks,  might  be  able  i 

.i.;\  ,  XV  II  Ok  whole  of  a  very  long  cable.     This  length  would  not  be  so  great  as  migl 

,  .^..  .1'    ii  ui  a  -Ji.^lu,  owing  to  the  fact  that  such  a  type  though  specifically  light  is  one  ( 

.^  ^.i    :.  ilk       \louo\ei,  being  readily  flattened  under  pressure,  a  limit  is  placed  on  th 

u  ..     .'I    Mlakc^     peimissible.     It  is  possible,  however,  that  by  means  of  refrigeratin 

;  .»  -u  i\  »'ii  lu.aul,  the  core  could  be  preserved  from  any  serious  results. 

s»,i    li,  v»i1kj    hand,  in  the  absence  of  iron,  spontaneous  combustion  could  not  we 

wau  ui>>l»L  lank^  would  not,  therefore,  on  this  count  form  an  essential  feature. 
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on  the  Thames ;  the  object  of  this  being  to  render  her  particularly  adapted 
for  the  manoeuvring  necessary  in  cable  operations,  as  well  as  for  sounding 
work,  {>.,  for  readily  going  astern  as  well  as  ahead.  For  similar  reasons 
she  was  provided  with  twin  screws.*  She  is  probably  the  only  ship  with 
funnels  abreast  of  one  another,  instead  of  fore  and  aft,  her  great  beam 
permitting  of  this  irregularity.  The  first  job  upon  which  the  "Faraday" 
was  engaged  was  the  Direct  United  States  cable,  with  which  she  was 
loaded  ujp  as  soon  as  launched. 

The T.S.  "Scotia"  was  originally  constructed  (in  1863)  as  a  passenger 
ship  for  the  Cunard  Steamship  Company.  She  was  bought  by  the 
Tel^raph  Construction  Company,  and  converted  into  a  telegraph  ship  in 
1879,1  the  first  piece  of  cable  work  she  did  being  the  laying  of  the  cable 
between  Malacca  and  Singapore  in  1879.  She  has  since  laid  a  considerably 
greater  length  of  cable  than  any  other  single  telegraph  ship,  amounting  to 
upwards  of  25,000  N.M.  Like  her  companions,  the  "Seine"  and  the 
"Britannia,"  she  is  a  very  handsome  vessel  to  look  at — ornamental  as  well 
as  useful  As  the  "  Silvertown  "  has  the  greatest  beam  (and  mainly  for  this 
reason  the  greatest  carrying  capacity),  so  the  "  Scotia "  has  the  greatest 
length,  her  dimensions  being — length,  379  feet ;  beam,  48  feet ;  and  depth 
of  hold,  38  feet 


Section  5. — Miscellaneous  Figures  and  Estimates. 

Cost  of  Construction  and  Laying. — The  cost  of  a  submarine 
telegraph  cable  to  its  purchaser  (taking,  the  average  proportion  of  the 
different  types  usually  employed)  may  nowadays  be  roughly  estimated  at 
^150  per  N.M.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  core,  and  the  larger  this 
core  is,  the  heavier,  of  course,  will  be  the  expense  of  the  entire  cable.  J  The 
cost  of  its  submersion — presuming  average  luck  as  to  prevailing  con- 
ditions and  contingencies — may  generally  be  roughly  estimated  at  about 
Wfas  much  again  as  that  of  its  construction.§ 

Life  of  a  Cable. — Unfortunately,  however,  even  though  perfectly  free 


*  The  "  Faraday'*  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  twin-screw  ships  built. 

^  The  "Scotia*'  was  originally  a  paddle-boat,  but  for  deep-water  cable  purposes  it 
^^as  necessary  to  convert  her  into  a  screw  ship — a  performance  at  that  time  regarded  as 
^  rather  remarkable  piece  of  marine  engineering  skill. 

t  Cable  for  submarine  telegraph  purposes  has  been  supplied  at  as  low  a  figure  as  £^o 

a  mile. 

§  A  cable  costs  between  five  and  seven  times  as  much  as  a  land  line,  and  the  total 
cost  of  its  construction  and  submersion  comes  to  between  seven  and  eight  times  that  of 
tne  erection  (including  original  cost  of  v/ires,  posts,  etc.)  of  the  aerial  wire. 
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from  electrical  faults  when  laid,  no  submarine  cable  will  last  for  ever.  No 
very  precise  limit  can  at  present  be  assigned  to  the  longevity  of  a  cable  of 
suitable  type,  carefully  manufactured,  and  laid  on  the  bottom  and  in  the 
waters  for  which  it  was  designed.*  The  history  of  submarine  telegraphytis 
scarcely  long  enough  to  arrive  at  any  very  definite  conclusions  upon  this 
point.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  cases  where  a  cable  has  not  been 
subjected  to  casual  sources  of  detriment  (such  as  ships'  anchors,  rocks, 
sharks,  saw  and  sword f  fish,  teredoes,  and  other  "common  objects"*  of 
the  deep  sea  in  different  latitudes  §),  the  records  of  cable  existence  have, 
of  late  years,  been  distinctly  satisfactory.  H 

Several  portions  of  the  early  lines  laid  in  shallow  water — between 
England  and  its  neighbouring  countries — from  185 1  to  1855,  are  still 
working.  In  some  of  these  instances  the  core  seems  to  be  as  good  as  new, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  have  been  resheathed — or  at  any  rate 
relaid  in  a  fresh  place — and  consequently  subjected  to  a  certain  amount  of 
'*  pulling  about."  The  cable  between  Beachy  Head  and  Havre,  laid  in 
1870,  broke  for  the  first  time  in  1892. 


*  The  life  of  a  submarine  cable  can,  of  course,  be  almost  anything,  according  to  hoy 
it  is  laid.  If  laid  on  an  absolutely  harmless  and  smooth  bed  into  which  it  should  sink,  its 
life  might  be  interminable.  Speaking  as  a  heavy  investor  in  submarine  cable  stock,  the 
late  Sir  John  Pender  once  put  it  down  at  as  much  as  forty  years  ;  whilst  Mr  C.  \V.  Earle, 
when  chairman  of  the  "West  India  and  Panama"  Company,  estimated  it  at  thirty  years. 

However,  the  form  of  cable  at  present  in  vogue — provided  it  is  of  suitable  type  for  its 
depth  and  bed,  besides  being  properly  laid — if  not  absolutely  indestructible,  may,  at  any 
rate,  be  fairly  expected  to  do  useful  work  for,  at  the  very  least,  fifteen  years.  Indeed, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  the  deep-sea  portion  should  last  for  that  time  without 
any  repairs. 

It  may  be  added  that  an  absolutely  harmless  bottom  would  be  constituted  by  an  entire 
absence  of  rock  or  other  destructive  matter,  such  as  vegetation,  plant  life,  or  obnoxious 
minerals.  These  conditions  could  never  be  relied  on  where  sub-surface  currents 
prevail. 

t  Marine  monsters  of  this  order  seem  to  regard  the  cable  as  their  larder  ;  and,  while 
raking  off  the  marine  life,  either  rupture  the  cable  or  penetrate  the  core  with  one  of  their 
formidable  teeth.  Again,  sometimes  a  shark  will  bite  the  line  savagely,  leaving  a  fe* 
teeth  in  the  interstices  of  the  sheathing  as  a  memento  of  the  encounter. 

\  Shore  deposits  and  marine  growths  are  often  very  injurious  to  the  sheathing  wires 
of  a  cable  owing  to  the  iodine  contained  in  seaweed  and  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
which  is  known  to  corrode  iron  rapidly. 

>^  Again,  Professor  John  Milne,  F.R.S.,  has  recently— both  at  the  Royal  Institution 
and  the  "  Geographical "  Society — drawn  our  attention  to  the  close  connection  between 
the  interruption  of  telegraph  cables  and  the  occurrence  of  submarine  earthquakes  or 
volcanic  eruptions.  Moreover,  Mr  H.  Benest,  in  a  paper  before  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Entiincers,  has,  only  this  year,  shewn  the  effect  which  a  submarine  river, or 
spring,  may  have  on  a  cable  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

I!  .Sir  Henry  Mance,  M.Inst.C.E.,  states  that  he  has  picked  up  a  cable  after  resting 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  that  he  has  found  it  in  as  good  condition  as  the  day  it  had  left 
the  factory. 
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Similar  and  still  more  favdUrabte  experiences  can  be  related  in  the  case 
of  deep-sea  cables.* 

Value  as  an  Investment. — Although  at  tirst  sight  a  somewhat  risky 
property,  and  in  early  days  spoken  of  as  gambling  s|jecu!ations,  deep-sea 
telegraphs  have  generally  proved  a  very  remunerative  source  of  revenue 
to  their  owners,t 

Depredation,  of  course,  forms  an  important  factor  in  the  accounts  of 
a  cable-owning  company,  submarine  cables  having  still  to  be  reckoned 
fmm  the  investor's  point  of  view  as  a  comparatively  quick-wearing  plant.  ^ 
A  large  renewal  fund  is  therefore  essential,  if  only  to  provide  for  necessary 
repairs  from  time  to  time.§  But  the  first  cable  laid  between  two  given  points 
is  never  regarded  in  these  days  as  sufficient  for  its  owners  to  rely  upon  solely 


•  In  great  depths,  bottom  specimens  on  being  subjected  10  microscopical  e 
wially  reveal  in  perfect  fomi  ihe  shells,  or  coverings,  of  marine  animal  life.  These  have 
lieni  preserved  intact  during  the  life  of  the  world  in  the  soft  ooze— the  prodtict  of  their 
KOtniulation  which  has  served  as  an  undisturbed  resting-place  for  countless  generations. 
Thii  accuinulatign  of  the  remains  of  minute  organisms  increases  with  increasing  deplli. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  the  telegraph  engineer  may  regard  the  oozy  bottom  of  the 
wi  in  mid-ocean  as  in  a  stale  of  eternal  rest ;  and  tivo  inches  of  good  substantial  mud,  or 
owe,  Lb  found  to  be  the  best  possible  preservative  for  a  submarine  cable.  Indeed,  it  may 
litlaken  as  an  asiom,  the  statement  made  by  Sir  Henr>'  Mauce,  C.I.E.,  .M.lnst.C.li.,  in 
Vi  rKent  Inaugural  Presidential  Address  to  the  Institulion  of  Electrical  Engineers 
J851;;,  thai  "  the  deeper  the  water,  the  better  the  bottom,  the  safer  the  cable." 

t  Regarding  ilie  value  of  cable  shares  generally  as  investments,  see  pp.  165-167. 

I  Probably  the  record  case  of  freedom  from  repairs  is  the  "  Brazilian  Submarine " 
Company's  Si  Vincenl-Pernambuco  cable.  This  line  lasted  nine  years  after  being  laid 
Wiwr  any  sort  of  fault  shewed  itself— even  in  the  shallow-water  approaches. 

5  There  is  a  great  element  of  luck  in  cable  itiainlenancc.  When  breaks  do  occur  in 
ptal  i^epths  the  cost  of  re-establishing  communication  is  likely  to  be  very  considerable^ 
»int,tlicjC95,oc»  entailed  in  repairing  the  1869  "Atlantic,"  The  cost  of  maintenance  and 
Kjairs is,  however, often  put  down  at  something  between /6  and ^B  per  N.M.  per  annum. 

Sir  Henry  Mance  finds  (see  his  Inst.  E.E.  Presidential  Address)  thai  during  the  first 
fee  years  of  the  life  of  a  shallow- water  cable  it  is  well  to  allow  for  fc  per  cent  per  annum 
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ffejioes  on  to  say  :— "Three  per  cent,  on  ihe  total  length  of  the  cable  per  annum  after 
t^mty^^nc  years'  sojourn  at  the  bollom  of  the  sea,  does  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  excessive 
hra  shallow-water  cable  ;  but  there  comes  a  lime  when  in  conseijuence  of  the  great  public 
isconrenicnce,  loss  of  revenue,  and  cost  of  repairs,  it  is  cheaper  to  lay  a  new  cable.'' 

Il  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  Sir  H.  Mance— a  telegraph  engineer  and  cable  company 
drccMrormudi  experience^ puts  the  average  life  of  a  shallow-water  cable  down  at  about 
Ivnt^'-one  y<:ars,  afler  which  period  its  further  recovery  and  repair  is  not  worthy  of  the  cost 
tMaifed,  and  ihe  line  had  best  be  replaced  by  a  new  one — so  far  as  working  is  concerned. 
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and  permanently.  They  are  bound  to  duplicate  or  even  triplicate  it  in 
course  of  time,  at  least  for  their  own  security  if  they  have  competitors,  and, 
if  they  have  not,  then  also  for  the  security  of  the  public  whom  they  save, 
and  whom  they  have  induced  to  rely  upon  them  as  the  sole  caterers  for 
their  telegraphic  correspondence  between  the  points  or  stations  in  question. 

What  with  duplications  and  repairs,  submarine  telegraphy  is  certainly  a 
constant  expense  to  those  who  have  to  find  "the  sinews  of  war."  Never- 
theless, as  already  stated,  it  generally  brings  them  a  good  return  for  their 
money  in  the  long-run.  In  some  cases,  just  as  railways  in  America  and 
other  new  countries  have  often  been  used  as  pioneers  of  civilisation  and 
prosperity,  themselves  creating  a  demand  for  transport  rather  than  sup- 
plying one  which  already  existed,  so  have  cables  been  laid  with  a  view 
to  developing  rather  than  merely  facilitating  telegraphic  intercourse,  and, 
in  fact,  laboriously  building  up  the  traffic  which  is  to  feed  them  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  examples  are  not  wanting  of  very  quick  and 
profitable  returns  from  these  enterprises.  Thus  the  original  Malta- 
Alexandria  cable  earned  as  much  as  ^3,000  in  a  single  week  soon  after  it 
was  laid,  or  at  the  rate  of  £117  per  N.M.  per  annum.  In  one  year  the 
average  earnings  during  the  time  it  was  open  were  at  the  rate  of  £gopoo 
(or  /68  per  N.M.)  per  annum  ;  allowing  for  interruptions,  the  maximuin 
earnings  in  one  year  were  .^^64,000,  or  £48  per  N.M.  Again,  between  l86i|. 
and  i86g  the  Persian  Gulf  cable  was  earning  at  the  rate  of  ;^iOO,oooper 
annum — this,  moreover,  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  bad  land-line  am- 
nection  through  Turkey.  .At  this  time  it  had  the  monopoly  of  tel^taphic 
communication  with  India,  and  it  made  the  best  of  it.  These  halcyon  days 
came  to  an  end  when  the  "  British- Indian  "  arrived  on  the  scene. 

The  great  corporations  in  which  the  earlier  Oriental  lines  were  merged,  or 
which  grew  out  of  them — namely,  the  "Eastern"  and  "Eastern  Extension." 
with  their  allied  companies — have  already  received  in  this  book  some  of' 
the  attention  which  their  importance  demands.  For  the  commercial  an<l 
financial  world  generally,  no  less  than  for  the  telegraphic,  their  pro 
career  will  always  have  a  fascination.  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  lh«J 
laying  of  their  first  cables  to  the  East  and  Far  East  was  celebrated  » 
20th  July  1894,  by  a  banquet  and  reception  at  the  la 
presided  over  by  the  late  Sir  John  Pen '  "  " 
Prince  of  Wales  and  other  illustrious  pi 


*  On  the  occasion  of  this  silver  wedd 
grapiiists  may  surely  be  permitted  tocal 
representatives  of  the  Crown  in  Indiaa) 
personagesand  officials},  receiving  thei 
no  doubt  a  proud  moment  for  the  "Ci 
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It  is  worthy  of  note  that  none  of  these  companies  were  assisted  in  their 
earlier  days  by  aiiy  Government  monopolies,  subsidies^  or  guarantees*  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  original  Red  Sea  cables) ;  so  that  it  may  truly  be  said  that 
the  Governments  and  mercantile  communities  of  the  world  owe  the  benefits 
arising  from  direct  telegraphic  communication  dtu-ing  the  past  quarter  of  a 
centuxy  entirely  to  British  enterprise. 

The  '^  Eastern  "  and  its  immediately  allied  companies  (the  **  Black  Sea»" 
the  **  Eastern  Extension/'  and  the  **  Eastern  and  South  African  ")  own  over 
50,cxx>  miles  of  submarine  cable,  or  about  one-third  of  the  total  cable  mileage 
of  the  world.  This  is  represented  by  a  joint  nominal  capital  of  over  ten 
millions  sterling  (;f  10,000,000),  but  which,  at  the  present  market  quotations, 
represents  some  fifteen  millions.  These  companies  now  carry  about  two 
million  messages  per  annum.  At  the  outset  only  about  400,000  were 
carried  in  the  year,  and  there  were  but  twenty-five  stations  and  900  miles 
of  cable,  the  nominal  capital  being  then  only  £260fxx>.  In  the  case  of  the 
North  Atlantic  cables,  a  very  similar  increase  of  traffic  will  be  found  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  same  period — since  1870.  When  the  "Eastern" 
Companies  first  entered  upon  their  associated  careers  at  the  end  of  the 
sixties,  the  system  of  code-message,  which  has  since  come  into  such 
universal  use,  had  not  been  inaugurated ;  consequently  the  estimate  .of 
recdpts  was  based  upon  all  telegrams  being  sent  in  open  language.  If  the 
scale  of  this  estimate  had  been  maintained,  the  revenue  of  the  companies 
would  have  been  much  larger  than  it  has  become.  The  existing  cables 
would  not,  in  the  absence  of  the  code  system,  have  been  capable  of  carrying 
the  traffic,  nor  would  their  existing  large  staff  have  sufficed  for  it.f 

In  land  telegraphy,  the  number  of  messages  conveyed  through  the 
British  Postal  Telegraphs  is  at  the  rate  of  1 1  messages  per  head  of  the 
population  per  annum.  Nothing  like  this  rate  can  be  found  in  the  case  of 
'cablegrams,'**  but  during  1894  something  like  two  million  were  conveyed 
over  the  "Eastern"  and  its  directly  allied  systems.  Roughly  speaking,  about 
six  million  messages  pass  over  the  entire  network  of  the  world's  cables  in 
the  course  of  one  (recent)  year;  which  is  equivalent  to  about  15,000  for 
each  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 


'^  In  this  connection  it  must  be  observed,  however,  that  exclusive  rights  were  obtained 
•rom  the  Khedive  for  working  cables  to  Egypt  for  an  indefinite  period — a  privilege  the 
value  of  which  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 

^  The  "  Eastern "  group  of  companies  employ  a  staff  at  home  and  abroad  of  some 
1.800,  exclusive  of  the  650  who  are  attached  to  their  fleet  of  ten  cable-repairing  ships. 

\  The  increase  of  our  inland  traffic  during  the  last  twenty-five  years — ever  since  the 
acquisition  of  the  telegraphs  by  the  State — has  gone  on  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
extension  of  the  wires  that  carry  it.  Similarly  in  submarine  telegraphy  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  number  of  messages  has  been  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  mileage  of 
cable  provided  for  their  transmission. 
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The  average  time  occupied  in  the  transit  of  cablegrams  has  been 
enormously  reduced  for  public  traffic.  Where  formerly  it  took  an  average 
of  five  to  ten  hours  to  transmit  a  message  between  certain  given  points, 
from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes  now  suffice.*  This,  of  course,  refers  to 
extreme  points.  Between  many  stations  the  time  is  as  low  as  from  three 
to  five  minutes.  A  few  instances  of  the  average  time  now  occupied  in 
transit  from  England  to  some  of  the  principal  countries,  compared  with 
that  occupied  formerly,  are  given  below  : — 

Portugal   - 

Spain 

Egypt 

India 

China 

Australia  - 

Brazil 

Argentina 

Chili 

Peru  -  -  . 

The  record  ca?e  of  fast  working  up  to  date  is  probably  that  effected  on 
the  occasion  of  Li  Hung  Chang's  visit  to  the  works  of  the  Telegraph  Con- 
struction Company  at  East  Greenwich,  on  14th  August  1896.  On  this 
occasion  our  distinguished  guest  had  pre-arranged  a  series  of  lengthy 
cipher-code  messages  to  Shanghai  and  elsewhere — in  one  instance  addressed 
to  Shan  Shim  Yafi  Shea  Nan,  almost  a  message  in  itself!  These  tele- 
graphic despatches  were  no  light  reading,  but  Li  was  in  a  position  to  coo 
with  pride  and  pleasure  when  he  realised  that  he  had  sent  a  message 
12,608  miles,t  and  had  received  an  answer  within  seven  minutes! J 


At  Opening 

of  Line. 

At  Present  Day. 

5  to 

6  /toursy  . 

30 

minutes. 

9  to  10 

15 

3  to 

4 

20 

5 

35 

8 

80 

10 

100 

8 

25 

10 

60 

10 

70 

10 

80 

*  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was  considered  wonderful  to  receive  a  message  from 
India  in  a  few  hours.  Now  the  same  message  would  only  take  a  few  minutes.  The 
tariff,  moreover,  at  that  time  stood  for  Bombay  at  ^4  los.  for  a  minimum  of  twenty  words, 
and  proportionately  for  every  extra  word.  Now  it  is  4s.  per  word  without  any  minimum 
stipulation.     Similar  modifications  have  taken  place  elsewhere. 

t  It  may  be  mentioned  further  that  the  message  in  question  consisted  of  sixty-eight 
words,  and  that  it  was  despatched  in  two  and  a  half  minutes  I  We  must,  however, 
remember  that,  both  in  this  instance  and  in  that  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  Celebration  of  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company  in  1894,  every  possible  arrangement  had  been  made  before- 
hand to  facilitate  operations  by  Mr  T.  A.  Bullock,  Superintendent  of  the  "Eastern' 
Company's  London  Stations. 

X  Another  striking  case  of  up-to-date  telegraphy — subaqueous  if  not  submarine- 
is  the  manner  in  which  the  evening  newspapers  in  London  are  able  to  report  the  various 
stages  of  the  University  Boat  Race  whilst  it  is  proceeding.  This  is  brought  about  by  the 
Press  Steamboat  paying  out  an  insulated  wire  (connected  to  a  receiving  instrument  ashore) 
as  she  follows  the  boats,  having  an  operator  on  Ijoard  who  manipulates  the  sending  key 
whilst  observing  the  various  incidents  of  the  race.  Thus  the  result  can  be  filled  in  at  the 
different  Fleet  Street  offices  within  a  second  or  two  after — or  before — the  winner  has  passed 
the  post  1  Yet  another  example  of  the  kind  is  the  recent  Parliamentary  Chess  Match 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.    This 
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Section  6.— Effect  of  Submarine  Telegraphy  on  the 

World's  Progress. 

Sodal  and  Political  Influences. — The  great  revolution  which  sub- 
marine telegraphy  has  effected  in  the  world's  progress  (its  rate  and  its 
nature)  may  be  r^^arded  from  two  main  standpoints,  the  political  and  the 
commercial.     Let  us  commence  with  the  former.* 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  has  accelerated— even  more  perhaps  than  the  im- 
provements in  locomotion  by  land  and  sea — what  may  be  called  the  practical 
shrinkage  of  the  globe.  The  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  being  ip 
continual  contact  with  each  other  through  the  telegraph  and  its  powerful 
ally  the  Press,t  know  one  another,  and  understand  one  another's  actions, 
thoughts,  and  national  aspirations,  infinitely  better  than  they  did  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  The  effect  of  this  better  knowledge  and  insight  upon  their 
mutual  relations  may  not  always,  in  the  first  instance,  be  a  happy  one : 
there  is  certainly  a  seamy  side  to  it,  so  far  as  the  commercial  ascendency  of 
this  country  is  concerned — teste  the  manner  in  which  the  Germans  have 
been  stealing  our  industrial  thunder  (and  sometimes  improving  upon  it) 
during  the  last  two  decades.  The  rapid  rise  of  Japanese  competition  in 
the  East  is  another  case  in  pointy  But  if  the  whole  world  gains,  as  it 
undoubtedly  doeSy  by  closer  contact  and  the  lessons  which  one  nation  is 
thereby  induced  to  learn  from  another,  we  need  not  take  very  seriously 
to  heart  any  relative — and  may  be,  after  all,  quite  temporary — decrease  of 
ascendency  in  two  or  three  departments  of  our  national  activities.  Such 
"ups  and  downs"  are  the  necessary  incidents  of  social  and  industrial 
progress  all  the  world  over ;  we  have  had  plenty  of  them  in  this  country  in 
the  past,  so  must  make  up  our  minds  to  bear  patiently  with  them  in  the 


J^tch  was  played  over  the  cables  and  land  systems  of  the  "  Anglo  "  Company  and  the 
Western  Union"  Company.  The  smartest  piece  of  transmission  done  during  the  play 
*as  London  to  Washington  and  back— a  distance  of  8,360  miles — in  13J  seconds. 

*  Notwithstanding  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  line  is  submarine,  Dublin  can  now, 
oy  machine  transmission,  communicate  with  London  at  the  rate  of  about  500  words  per 
minute— a  fact  which  somewhat  discounts  one  at  least  of  the  stock  arguments  which  used 
^0  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

^  Instances  of  the  indebtedness  of  modern  journalistic  enterprise,  for  some  of  the 
strongest  and  most  piquant  food  that  it  thrives  upon,  to  the  telegraph  cable  are  given 
'"rtheron  in  connection  with  the  commercial  results  of  submarine  telegraphy.  It  may 
^felybe  averred  that  without  it  the  foundations  of  certain  great  newspaper  fortunes  could 
"ever  have  been  laid. 

\  Can  it  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  the  same  quarter  of  a  century  which  has 
Witnessed  the  phenomenal  rise  of  Japan  from  the  position  of  an  insignificant  Oriental 
nation  to  that  of  one  of  the  (comparatively  great)  Powers  of  the  modem  world  is  also  the 
period  which  has  marked  the  completion  and  consolidations  of  the  cable  systems  uniting 
^^  Far  East  with  India  and  Europe } 


-'*:\i'^h^:'€. 


-^r?»rvrTr  ;sgut  to  -smttt   rom  '  fai*?:i'  rr  tiic*  ^irnrc     We  -jlslv  even  vet  have  tc 
:.a«^  'hrr.ii^  :he  "ire  it  Tnicir  ^raisr  '-iiuuiatrons  and  humiliations  before 
■j^  trmevr^  jUt  -rational  igsEiny.  mr  -:»&  i&ail  lot  3zre  tfac  teiegraph  or  anj 
Hiifr  -nnrierr  ^rtitmniesir    f  ^i^uiesii  to  -yismm  for  dia£. 


*f«5rrwttiie  there  5  it  east  :Tie  Toifrijcsi  result  >f  dns  great  devdopmen 
r  he  vortrt'^  i\  stem  f  ^tesmc  -acmes,  ^roici  Engiishmen  may  safdj 
-^•^^par,  FTth  jnmixen  ^aisGcncn  insx  aieaanrcL  TTris  is  the  much  dose 
'p^.^i^wr\^  -vnicn  liive  dierenv  le-^  rerrdcaeaL  ocasabie — nav.  are  on  thci 
v^'  'i-  wTi^ris  oein^  :ii:Iy  fstaoiLsEtttx — ■"irfi  tte  aiDther-cottntries  of  tb 
>.:rf-r:  Kingdom  ind  rhe  isn^tCEr-Tanaiis.  Zngiish -speaking,  English 
^«-<^«*:;«  is  :o  :iie:r  ninmriGns  .  ma,  a  rhe  Train,  of  British  and  Iris] 
'txr'-c    vhich  iiave  -inning^  jn   n  die  iH'-c  iisninr  luartErs  of  the  world. 

T-.e  *  Little  £n;^anit  '  iciea.  ^d  x-noly  iierrshed  by  die  old  Mancheste 

rivr,     i  ^cnnomLsts   inci  a«  liticiaiii     vnc  vo aid  gladly  have  seen  all  ou 

••  ijn^  %nd  '"-^^omii:?   Ani^v -I^rnc   ar^«:c   ihased.  is  vfjung  birds  firom  th 

"Mirrr.r:  lest.  iimt'>t  bcrt  rr?  diev  n  ii:d  i\-  .   5  oracrieiily  as  dead  as  a  doc 

i;«l.      Tn  it-  otace.  -re  leir    n  lil  -icfc-    n   IniijerTal  Federation  and  Into 

.■.ioni4ia   ?^r!errtr:cn   schemes,     r"  x   ?in-3r:raiinic:   Zcilverein  or  Custooi 

'>.jr.fT   ^ctiireen  die  Viired  2Cnoicin.  Cr  reii-y  veming  colonies,  and  Indi; 

irfirt^-'j^rinder    r'  .es,s  -^nuiriciiaie  rnaii  ill  These — ^*  *  now  hear  of  negotu 

"Ir.r.^     'rx    "he    ^Hihiishmerrr     rf    i    Terrn.inent    irbitration    tribunal  f( 

^XXV'.r.rr^  -ieric.er'i:'!;    iS.  -'unire  n.-fer^^ciis  Jtr^er^n  die  r.vo  main  divisions  < 

'he   /.•i^!i-h-<':ea  .:n:^  -v  r<L      T'Tcse  .n-.:v>:ncrrrs  may  -^nc  in  str-me  form' 

M  U-h   r m r,er: ^ ^   r  ^.emr. : :: .  icr  in l: «in : e.:  •  v tri  i  permanen t  rm}dus  viveni 

v'^h    "^.le    '.'  -;:rer:    -rare<.     T-iey    r.j.y   r*-!!   'ejii.  be>'':nd  this,  to  the  co 

*it.;f.r.r    ;{  '^    :e'v  ^rtr:t:r.  :r:   i  rT-uicer  -cu.ie  tiiiarr  xny  which  die  world  h 

•/»t    ^v:^.  -t  :rie  /i::-A-"'^::can  ?i*:era.r:'r! — em  one:  ng"  all  the  **  free  "cor 

nu'Mvr-   ;r    -i'w'U'.rvr^.  -:;ir:--    :f  die    v  r-i    \  hich.  ilbeir  :f 'ii  verse  races  ai 

^-  "-    -.-,.r.»:r.    ir^    ^-imri.'.y  u.n:rj*i    :v  rr-re  c-:miii«:r!   b«:nds  of  the  Engli 

^»"C  -^0  ^  ^  ^  'hr::r  "fticirti  irc  n7-«:sr  rr*vxcfrr  rrrirue.  arid  of  reiiirious  a 

X.'  '  '"-*•     *  ^,*:ir..-.r-     f  r,ir  c»::in  inc  —..iizzW  Bndsii  :ng:n.     In  a  work  li 

>'       ,^r'        .  ' -r.-^r    :'.r  die  ^-^sir.c  j-'-'^eri::-  r     f  teiecraohist^  in  all  th< 

.  ,t\-:  • .' n     ''-r-.rr,  'he  '^rwz^d  Ki-.g-o   :'..  ir«i   :-  ^rejir  *emar:cipated  daughK 

'•       -  '. '.     r.i^.:'     :. .^v:   :     die  rrr.^i.  e^t  ArVcdr.  and  West   Indian  co 

'•:.•  •  r;     v^-r  '.'J  <-.d  r^'idir.-:    ur  :::•  der-  ..'un.i  '\i/ti.\i,  it  does  not  se 

',»;'    ',♦*  ^,\^iy'   ' '.  r -''^-.r  \.\  -iuch  c-« -^ sir i" ides — csoeciaiiv  as  the  extension 

;•.',''  ,1.'  'r  V:i»-7r^->r  .        ':,  =  ':Z  rr:'  re.  cer-.i-js.  t:ia.n  .mv  other  single  mo 

-.'.^  ."  ;•*  *:':.i:   \  ."  d  "%  .'•^•ler  \t.^":  r'.e-:uai  n:A!:>u.:ior.  I'l^^sible.     To  disci 

^-^j::-.  h-  ';i''.xr-:-r  .rz-.'/zY,  -x-'.ui.:.   .(  :.:ur^-\  be  cuite  «-'u:>ide  our  province. 

Influence  on   Diplomacy. — Anodier  department  in  which  submar 
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ables  have  produced  a  notable  political  effect,  is  the  diplomatic.  If  the 
peoples  have  been  brought  more  in  touch  with  each  other,  so  also  have  their 
rulers  and  statesmen.  An  entirely  new  and  mych)y-improved  method  of 
conducting  the  diplomatic  relations  between  one  country  and  another  has 
come  into  use  with  the  telegraph  wire  and  cable.  The  facility  and  rapidity 
with  which  one  Government  is  now  enabled  to  know  the  "mind" — or,  at  any 
rate,  the  professed  mind — of  another,  has  often  been  the  means  of  averting 
diplomatic  ruptures  and  consequent  wars  during  the  last  few  decade.  At 
first  sight,  the  contrary  result  might  have  been  aliticipated  ;  *  but,  on  the 
whole,  experience  distinctly  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  pacific  effects  of 
tel^[raphy.  The  most  obvious  risk,  perhaps,  in  submarine  telq[raphy  to  a 
nation  like  Great  Britain,t  whose  colonies  dAd  possessions — ^with  the  naval 
and  military  forces  for  their  protection — are  distributed  over  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  is  that  her  Government  may,  at  one  moment  or  another,  lean 
too  much  upon  this  valuable  means  of  rapid  communication.  In  the  event 
of  a  surprise  war — carefully  pre-arranged — declared  against  us  by  another 
naval  Power,  or  of  a  well-prepared  revolution  in  one  of  our  colonies  or 
dependencies,  the  inconvenience  of  suddenly-cut  cables  might  conceivably 
take  the  Home  authorities  unawares.^  On  the  subject  of  cable-cutting 
and  of  the  value  of  International  Telegraph  Conventions  more  is  said 
further  on  (see  pp.  ijo,  151,  also  p.  179). 

Influence  on  Commerce — I^t  us  now  turn  to  the  commercial  results  of 
these  great  developments  of  submarine  telegraphy.  These  have  been  partly 
anticipated  in  describing  certain  improvements  in  tarifTs  and  speed  of  trans- 
niission,  and  altogether  the  subject  is  so  vast,  so  complicated,  and  so  far- 
reaching,  that  to  attempt  a  detailed,  or  systematic,  account  of  it  within  the 
compass  of  a  work  like  the  present,  would  be  but  presumptuous.  The  fact 
is,  the  methods  of  conducting  business  between  merchants  and  financiers 
in  different  countries  have  been  completely  revolutionised  by  the  telegraph 
cable,  which  places  the  business  man  in  touch  with  the  money  markets  of  the 
world.  This  is  so  patent  and  obvious  to  the  older  generation  of  business 
inen  now  living,  that  it  is  the  younger  only  that  need  reminding  of  it. 
Thus,  fifty  years  ago  it  took  a  London  or  Liverpool  merchant  six  months 
^0  get  an  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  a  correspondent  at  Calcutta,  and 


*  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  occasions  when  rapidity  in  the  inter- 
change of  diplomatic  communications  may  have  had — aye,  and  may  still  have — the 
effect  of  producing  ruptures  which  "a  little  more  time  to  think"  would  have  avoided. 

^  No  other  country  can  be  said  to  possess  such  long,  or  acute,  ears  as  John  Bull. 

J  As  might  also  indeed  the  temporary  stoppage  of  telegraphic  communication 
^tween  two  or  more  important  parts  of  our  empire  by  an  enemy  effecting  a  successful 
^^^pde  main  upon  a  station  (or  cable-end)  in  the  main  line  of  communication. 
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complete  a  piece  of  business  :  nowadays,  by  means  of  the  telegraph,  the 
same  transaction  can  be  effected  within  six  hours.  Another  result  of  the 
change  of  conditions  brought  about  by  the  wire  and  cable  is  the  partial 
elimination  of  the  middle-man  in  some  departments  of  international  com- 
merce. This,  again,  is  an  item  in  the  general  revolution  which  can  only  be 
referred  to,  the  discussion  of  it  in  detail  being  quite  beyond  our  present 
scope.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  phenomena  of  what  maybe 
called  the  telegrapho-commercial  revolution  are  by  no  means  the  same 
between  different  trade-centres  at  equal  telegraphic  distances  from  each 
other.  Longitude  is,  of  necessity,  a  powerful  factor  in  the  matter:*  so  are 
the  political,  religious,  educational,  linguistic,  and  other  circumstances, 
which  in  one  case  may  facilitate,  in  another  impede,  the  rapid  development 
of  trade  under  the  new  conditions.  Thus,  the  previously  existing  com- 
mercial ties  between  Buenos  Ayres,  Cape  Town — nay,  even  Yokohama— and 
London  might  be  drawn  (and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  been  drawn)  closer 
by  means  of  the  telegraph  than  those  between  Constantinople  and  London. 

The  total  imports  of  the  world  amount  to  over  1,900  millions  sterling. 
As  the  late  Sir  John  Pender  has  put  it,+  ''considering  that  commercial 
operations  are  now  begun  and  ended  by  means  of  the  telegraph,  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  vast  figures  have  an  important  bearing  upon  submarine 
telegraphy."     The  converse  is,  of  course,  equally  true  and  important. 

Upon  the  progress  of  submarine  telegraphy  in  the  future  as  in  the  past, 
a  great  deal  of  the  world's  commercial  and  industrial  progress  must 
depend.  And  not  only  the  progress  of  the  whole  world  collectively,  but 
the  relative  importance  and  mutual  relationship  of  certain  parts  of  it.  The 
constant  extension  and  duplication  of  the  cables  and  land  lines  themselves, 
the  fact  that  these  communications  have  been  effected  chiefly  by  English- 
men, and  retained  for  the  most  part  in  British  and  American  hands,  the 
great  reductions  made  in  tariffs,  the  improvements  in  speed  and  volume  of 
telegraphic  traffic  (due  to  the  successful  application  of  the  duplex  systenn 
to  cables,  as  well   as  various  improvements  in  instruments,  etc.,  alreadv' 

*  Owing  to  the  difference  in  time  between  certain  important  centres,  it  is  impossible 
for  merchants  in  the  one  to  obtain  a  reply  on  the  same  day  to  their  messages  despatched 
in  the  morning  to  the  other.  To  use  a  familiar  bit  of  slang,  their  business  hours  don't- 
"gee.'*  Even  in  the  case  of  London  and  New  York,  notwithstanding  the  important 
negotiations  constantly  proceeding  between  them,  there  is  only  about  one  hours  simul- 
taneous session  of  their  two  Stock  Exchanges.  This  means  smart  work  for  the  operator^i 
as  an  enonnous  traffic  (in  this  and  similar  cases;  has  to  be  concentrated  into  a  few  minutc^^ 
of  time.  Obviously  where  longitude  is  not  a  barrier  (^.i/-.,  between  London  and  Paris  of 
Lyons)  \\\^  possibitities  created  by  the  telegraph  are  relatively  greater. 

+  See  his  speech  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  while  presiding  over  the  banquet  abo'v'^ 
referred  to,  held  in  celebration  of  the  twenty-tifth  anniversary  of  the  completion  of  tVi^ 
*'  Eastern  Company's"  first  cables  to  India. 


i  to),  and  finally  the  new  system  of  code  and  cipher  signalling — all 
e  developments  may  be  continued,  nay  supplemented,  by  others  in  the 
immediate  future.  But  how  and  by  whom  this  is  to  be  done :  more 
especially  whether  chiefly  by  men  of  our  race  or  institutions,"  and  in  the 
interests  of — or,  at  least,  not  to  the  detriment  of — the  continued  growth  of 
Wmony  and  union  in  the  English-speaking  world  ;  all  this  depends  upon 
B  private  enterprise,  as  well  as  the  political  wisdom  and  decision  of 
Kqiose,  of  the  present  generation. 

Proposed  Reforms, — Mr  J.  Hcnniker  Heaton,  M.F.,  has  of  late  years 
/ilmost  as  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  bring  about  a  uniform 
Sduciion  of  rates  for  cablegrams  to  our  Colonies  and  the  United  States, 
B  in  his  earlier  scheme  for  a  universal  penny  postage.  So  far  these 
llbrts  have  not  culminated  in  anything  practical,  but  his  day  may  yet 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  (much  varying)  word- 
e  system  itself  did  not  come  into  universal  and  permanent  use  until 
r  the  St  Petersburg  Convention  (of  the  International  Telegraphic 
Bnference),  hereafter  referred  to,  which  took  place  in  1875.  The  adoption 
a  word-rate  was  then  definitely  agreed  to  by  all  the  Government  tele- 
graph departments  and  all  the  companies  represented  there.  J 

Dissemination  of  News  by  Submarine  Cables. — Before  leaving  the 
subject  of  the  world-wide  effects  of  submarine  telegraphy  during  the  present 
eneration,  one  important  class  of  them  should  be  especially  referred  to, 
ftich  is  both  political  and  commercial.     This  is  the  phenomenally  rapid 


not  be  supposed  thai  it  is  intended  in  this  book  to  deprecate  the  growth 
pFrtnch,  Italian,  Spanish,  Jiipnnese,  or  any  other  foreigtt  enterprise  in  submarine 
[raphy.  Quite  the  contrarj-.  Whether  we  call  ourselves  Englishmen,  Americans, 
DUralians,  or  what  not,  we  shall  prosper  none  the  less,  or  the  slower,  because  our 
Sighbours — because  the  whole  world  in  faci^are  "  moving."  Therefore,  by  all  means 
Bevery  nation  that  wishes  and  is  able  to  develop  its  own  cable  systems,  and  train  up 
Bti»n  amiy  of  telegraph  engineers  and  electricians,  do  so  with  our  very  best  wishes, 
^tl»i  it  is  our  business  to  see  to  is,  that  or  at  least  don't  lag  behind.  And  if  any  ring- 
c  'of  preferential  rates  or  other  privileges)  is  to  be  established,  let  us  make  sure  that 
le  admitted  within  it  are  also  those  who  by  kinship,  community  of  language,  or  historical 
•Miation,  can  be  expected  10  get  on  well  and  harmoniously  together  both  with  ourselves 
"i  with  each  other. 

r  Heaton  has  also  recently  urged  the  desirability  of 
iwM»te  control,  mainly  on  the  grounds  that  if  the  Gi 
m,  the  rates  could  be  reduced  10  half  wha 
igraph  would,  in  his  opinion,  siill  remain  a  paying 

;  m.iy.  of  course,  occur  when  there  will  be  one  rate 
pd  (T  submarine — throughout  the  world. 
*  ll«i;aTding  the  earlier  historyofthc  evolution  of  the  word- 

"1  was  no  doubt  largely  brought  about  by  the  "packing"  of  messages  by 
Mer's  Agcnci',  their  custom  being  to  pack  several  cablegrams  into  one,  thus  enabling 
"public  to  economically  send  any  less  number  than  that  corresponding  to  the  company's 
ii'nitmim  tariff. 


t  they  3 


r  cable  system  coming 
takes  over  the  working 
at  present,  whilst  the 

n  all  telegraphs— whether 

c  pp.  143,  I 
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dissemination  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  of  war  and  other  sensational 
news.  In  old  times  it  sometimes  happened  that  battles  were  fought  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact  that  a  treaty  of  peace  had  already  been  formally 
signed  between  the  contending  parties — sometimes  long  after  it.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  telegraph,  such  dreadful  mistakes  would  be  impossible.  The 
influence  of  this  early  news  upon  the  policies  of  nations  and  the  financial 
and  commercial  operations  of  individuals,  upon  the  fortunes — indeed,  the 
very  existence — of  a  great  portion  of  the  daily  press  of  modern  times,  is 
incalculable.  Thus,  during  the  Afghan  campaigns  of  1878,  1879,  and  1880, 
the  Indian  authorities  and  our  own  made  large  use  of  the  telegraph  cable 
and  wires,  thereby  incidentally  enabling  the  public  at  home  to  read  full 
details  of  every  action  almost  as  soon  as  it  took  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  disaster  of  Isandula,  South  Africa,  in  January  1879,  was  not  known  in 
this  country  until  some  weeks  after,  owing  to  the  absence  of  telegraph 
communication.  This  probably  did  more  than  any  other  single  event  to 
advance  the  negotiations  for  establishing  a  submarine  cable  to  the  Cape. 
In  1 88 1  all  the  negotiations  with  the  Transvaal  were  conducted  through  the 
telegraph.  By  this  means  the  British  Government  was  in  hourly  communi- 
cation with  the  Boer  leaders,  and  the  unfortunate  dispute  was  settled — as  it 
certainly  would  not  have  been  otherwise — without  further  recourse  to  arms. 
A  still  more  signal  instance  of  the  value  and  capabilities  of  the  telegraph  in 
war  occurred  at  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  During  this  operation  the 
Alexandria  end  of  one  of  the  cables  was  taken  on  board  the  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company's  S.S.  "  Chiltern,"  and  the  progress  of  the  destruction  of  the 
forts  wired  to  London  from  minute  to  minute.  The  military  operations 
which  followed  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  subsequent  campaign  in  the  Soudan, 
were  announced  at  home  with  the  same  wonderful  despatch,  telegrams 
being  sent  off"  direct  from  the  battlefield  at  every  stage  of  the  proceedings. 
More  recent  events  have  aftbrded,  and  are  at  the  time  of  writing  affording, 
fresh  illustrations  of  the  great  boon  conferred  upon  us  by  the  telegraph 
under  the  able  administration  of  the  "  Eastern  "  and  other  services.* 


*  In  connection  with  the  quite  recent  (1896)  trouble  in  the  Transvaal,  there  can  be 
httle  doubt  that  but  for  the  telegraph,  South  African  affairs  would  be  in  a  worse  way  than 
they  are,  for  then  Mr  Chamberlain  would  have  been  unable  at  the  right  moment  to 
explain  that  the  famous  but  lamentable  "Jameson  Raid  "on  Johannesburg  had  been 
arranged  entirely  without  the  authority,  or  knowledge,  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
About  this  time  the  two  cable  systems  down  the  East  and  West  Coast  of  Africa  were 
each  in  turn  subject  to  interruption.  But  for  the  happy  chance  that  their  breakdown  was 
not  simultaneous,  our  understandings  with  President  Kriiger  might  have  been  less  satis- 
factor>'.  All  this  points  to  the  desirability  of  having  direct  communication  with  South 
Africa — independent  of  the  existing  lines  touching  at  a  number  of  foreign  colonies  en 
route.  It  is  understood  that,  with  commendable  foresight,  the  Eastern  and  South  African 
Company,  recognising  this  necessity,  are  about  to  institute  such  a  system. 
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Section  7. — Business  Systems  and  Administration. 

Code  and  Cipher  Messages. — As  has  already  been  mentioned,  one 
important  change  which  has  contributed  very  much  to  the  increased  use 
of  submarine  cables  during  recent  years,  is  the  development  of  a  system 
of  private  codes.  Secret  language  always  took,  as  it  does  now,  two  forms, 
code  and  cipher.  Code,  or  pre-arranged  language,  is  composed  of  dictionary 
words,  the  context  of  which  has  no  meaning,  but  each  word  of  which 
represents  a  phrase  or  a  sentence.  Any  two  persons  may  arrange  a  code 
for  private  use  Several  such  codes  have  been  published,  some  of  which 
are  adapted  specially  to  a  particular  business,  others  to  the  affairs  of  daily 
life.  The  cipher  system,  on  the  other  hand,  is  constituted  by  a  number  of 
letters  or  figures  arranged  in  a  manner  quite  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  or  even  of  letters  and  figures  combined.  This  system  is  mostly 
employed,  in  the  shape  of  figures,  in  diplomatic  or  other  Government  com- 
munications. It  is  the  most  expensive  form  of  secret  language,  only  three 
letters  or  figures  being  allowed  to  the  "  word  "  for  tariff  purposes. 

Various  methods  of  building  up  a  private  code  have  been  introduced 
from  time  to  time  with  explanatory  books  of  reference.*     Probably  the 
first  was  that  of  Renter,  followed  some  time  after — in    1866  —  by   that 
of  the  late  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Francis)  Bolton,  R.E.f    The  telegraph 
companies  at  that  time  could  but  accept  code  on  the  same  terms   as 
ordinary  messages.     At  the   Rome   International   Telegraph   Conference 
of  1870,  however,  certain  regulations  were  laid  down  regarding  the  use  of 
codewords;  and  again  at  the  St  Petersburg  Conference  of  1875.     At  the 
latter  it  was  decided  that  code  words  should  not  contain  more  than  ten 
characters.  J     Words  of  greater  length  in  code  messages  are  liable  to  be 
refused.      Some   telegraph   companies,   however,   accept   them   at   cipher 
rates,  i.e.,  three  or  five  characters  to  a  word,  according  to  regime.     Sub- 
sequently the  Bureau  of  this  International   Congress   was   authorised  to 
compile  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  words  to  be  recognised  and  admitted 


*  Almost  from  the  very  beginning  of  submarine  telegraphy,  temporarily  improvised 
forms  of  codes  were  used  both  by  Governments  and  by  merchants.  On  the  English  land 
lines  code  messages  were  in  vogue  among  the  great  mercantile  firms  as  early  as  1853,  if 
i^ot  earlier. 

^  The  telegraph  codes  of  the  present  day  are  built  on  somewhat  the  same  principle  as 
^ne  above.  They  are  improvements  mainly  in  the  sense  of  being  perfectly  simple  instead 
^^  extremely  complicated — and  yet  they  are  equally,  if  not  more,  trustworthy,  from  a 
secrecy  standpoint. 

+  A  "  character  ^  consists  of  one  letter  only,  except  in  the  case  of  the  combination 

^^-   Almost  invariably  this  is  telegraphically  expressed  by  four  dashes  ( ),  and 

treated  as  a  single  character. 
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for  code  purposes.  This  vocabulary  was  duly  printed  and  issued.  Fresh 
editions  of  it  are  brought  out  now  and  again,  and  three  years  after  date  of 
issue  it  becomes  obligatory  upon  all  parties  to  the  St  Petersburg  Convention 
to  abide  by  it. 

The  transmission  of  submarine  code  messages  is  liable  to  be  partially, 
or  entirely,  suppressed  at  any  moment  by  the  Government  of  the  country 
which  granted  the  concession  for  the  cable  in  question.  Moreover. 
Government  messages  at  all  times  take  precedence  (immediately  on  handing 
in)  before  all  others.  These  conditions,  under  which  all  such  concessions 
are  granted,  are  very  obvious  and  natural  precautions,  if  only  in  view  of 
war ;  indeed,  whether  expressed  as  a  stipulation  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 
any  Government  would  be  acting  within  its  rights  in  suppressing  code 
messages  at  such  a  time,  and  would  almost  certainly  exercise  this  privil^e 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  general  public,  the  economy  effected  by 
the  use  of  code  is  often  even  a  more  important  consideration  than  its 
secrecy.  A  single  code  word,  charged  for  only  at  a  slightly  higher  rate 
than  one  ordinary  word,  may  be  made  to  convey  the  sense  of  a  good 
many.*  The  telegraph  cable  thus  becomes  available  for  business  and 
other  purposes  by  many  people  who  could  not  otherwise  afford  it,  and  the 
number  of  messages  which  pass  over  it  daily  have  enormously  increased  in 
consequence.  And  with  this  increase  in  the  number  of  them,  there  has  not 
been  the  corresponding  decrease  in  their  length  which  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  public  has  simply  become  educated  to  the  more  liberal 
use  of  the  telegraph,  and  has  availed  itself  of  its  facilities  in  the  measure 
and  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  have  been  granted  to  it.  The  increase  of  the 
total  volume  of  traffic,  and  of  business  leading  to  still  greater  traffic  in  the 
future,  has  more  than  compensated  the  companies  for  the  economies 
effected  by  its  code-using  customers. 

The  fact  is,  but  for  the  code  system,  the  existing  number  of  cables 


''^  The  following  examples,  taken  from  a  certain  mercantile  code,  may  be  of  interest 
here  : — 

Code  Wonk.  Plain  English  Equivalents. 

Eloin,  =  Every  article  is  of  good  quality  that  we  have  shipped  to  you. 

Standish,  =  Unable  to  obtain  any  advances  on  bills  of  lading. 

Pknistonk,  =  Cannot  make  an  offer  ;  name  lowest  price  you  can  sell  at. 

COALVILLK,  =  Give  immediate  attention  to  my  letter. 

(iKAMHAM,  =  What  time  shall  we  get  the  Queen's  Speech? 

Gloi'CKstkk,  =  Parliamentary  news  this  evening  of  importance. 

Forfar,  =  .^.t  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  received  the  following. 

A  striking  example  of  the  unlimited  application  of  the  code  principle  is  the  word 
"  unholy,"  which  was  used  to  express  one  hundred  and  sixty  words.  Another  English 
word,  which  we  cannot  recall,  was  made  to  stand  for  no  less  than  iu*o  hundred  I  This  is 
economy  with  a  vengeance. 
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cables  have  produced  a  notable  political  effect,  is  the  diplomatic.  If  the 
peoples  have  been  brought  more  in  touch  with  each  other,  so  also  have  their 
rulers  and  statesmen.  An  entirely  new  and  muchly-im proved  method  of 
conducting  the  diplomatic  relations  between  one  country  and  another  has 
come  into  use  with  the  telegraph  wire  and  cable.  The  facility  and  rapidity 
with  which  one  Government  is  now  enabled  to  know  the  "mind" — or,  at  any 
rate,  the  prof£ssed  mind — of  another,  has  often  been  the  means  of  averting 
ftiplomatic  ruptures  and  consequent  wars  during  the  last  few  decades.  At 
first  sight,  the  contrary  result  might  have  been  anticipated  ; "  but,  on  the 
whole,  experience  distinctly  pronounces  in  favour  of  the  pacific  effects  of 
telt^raphy.  The  most  obvious  risk,  perhaps,  in  submarine  telegraphy  to  a 
nation  like  Great  Britain, +  whose  colonies  artd  possessions — with  the  naval 
and  military  forces  for  their  protection — are  distributed  over  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  is  that  her  Government  may,  at  one  moment  or  another,  lean 
too  muirh  upon  this  valuable  means  of  rapid  communication.  In  the  event 
of  a  surprise  war — carefully  pre-arranged — declared  against  us  by  another 
naval  Power,  or  of  a  well-prepared  revolution  in  one  of  our  colonies  or 
dependencies,  the  inconvenience  of  suddenly-cut  cables  might  conceivably 
take  the  Home  authorities  unawares.  J  On  the  subject  of  cable-cutting 
and  of  the  value  of  International  Telegraph  Conventions  more  is  said 
further  on  (sec  pp.  150,  151.  also  p.  179). 

Influence  on  Commerce. — Let  us  now  turn  to  the  commercial  results  of 
these  great  developments  of  submarine  telegraphy.  These  have  been  partly 
anticipated  in  describing  certain  improvements  in  tariffs  and  speed  of  tran.s- 
ntission,  and  altogether  the  subject  is  .so  vast,  so  complicated,  and  so  far- 
reaching,  that  to  attempt  a  detailed,  or  .systematic,  account  of  it  within  the 
compacts  of  a  work  like  the  present,  would  be  but  presumptuous.  The  fact 
Li,  the  methods  of  conducting  busine.ss  between  merchants  and  financiers 
in  diflferent  countries  have  been  completely  rfvo/ulionised  by  the  telegraph 
cable,  which  places  the  business  man  in  touch  with  the  money  markets  of  the 
world.  This  is  so  patent  and  obvious  to  the  older  generation  of  business 
men  now  living,  that  it  is  the  younger  only  that  need  reminding  of  it. 
Thus,  fifty  years  ago  it  took  a  London  or  Liverpool  merchant  six  months 
to  get  an  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  a  correspondent  at  Calcutta,  and 


Indeed,  it  cannot  be  denied  ihat  there  are  occasions  when  rapidity  in  the  int 
cliangie   of  diplomatic  communications   may  have  had — aye,  and   may  still  have — 1 
effect  of  producing  ruptures  which  "a  little  more  time  to  think"  would  have  avoideti. 
t  No  other  country  can  be  said  to  possess  such  lon^',  or  acute,  ears  as  John  Hull. 
;   As    might    also    indeed   the    temporary    stoppage   i>f   telegraphic 
belwecn  two  or  more  important  parts  of  our  empire  by  an  enemy  etfeclinj,'  a 
ip  lit  main  upon  a  station  (or  cable-cncfl  in  the  main  line  of  communication. 
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ments.^     Their  main  object  in  view  at  that  time  was  the  promotion  of  a 
uniform  system  of  traffic  exchange — in  fact,  it  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  a  universal  tariff  and  zone  system  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  sender  of  a  message  secures  a  large  rebate  on  each  country  (after 
a    certain   distance)   that   the  message  passes   through,  in  virtue  of  each 
country  taking  less  than  they  would  do  by  their  individual  tariff.     Thus, 
the   tariff  per  word   being  i   franc  for  the  first  zone  and  3  francs  for  the 
-second,  at  the  third  it  wa.s  to  be  2^  francs,  and  at  the  fourth  zone  2i  francs, 
and  so  on.     It  was  only  natural  that  Pari;; — as  a  central  point  of  Europe, 
and    as  the  headquarters  of  the   international  tongue — should  have  been 
selected  as  the  common  meeting-ground  at  first ;   but  subsequently  Bern 
was    decided  on   as  the   permanent  headquarters,  it   being   thought   that 
Switzerland  was  perhajjs  the  most  neutral  of  all  the  European  countries, 
arid    Bern  a   fairly  convenient   centre    for   all   the   European   telegraphic 
authorities— who.  of  course,  formed,  as  they  do  still,  the  vast  majority  of 
those  concerned.     The  conferences  are  held  about  once  in  every  five  year^ 
at  the  different  capitals  in  turn,  of  the  various  countries  represenl 
only  is  each  country  represented  by  one  or  more  Government  delegate^ 
a.ccording  to  its  importance,  but  each  of  the  submarine  telegraph  companies 
are   now   also  invited   to   contribute   delegates — although  it    is   only 
national  delegates  who  are  allowed  to  vote. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  now  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  ofl 
this  International  Administration  is  that  of  landing-rights  for  cables.t  Ini 
nearly  all  countries,  not  only  does  the  "  foreshore"  or  beach  belong  to  the 
State,  but  the  sea  itself,  up  to  three  miles  outwards  from  the  shore — and, 
where  there   are   promontories,  the  whole  water-space  enclosed  between 


*  When  the  above  International  Telegraph  Union  was  first  promoted,  none  of  tfid 
great  overland  routes  had  been  as  yet  completed.  The  telegraphs  of  each  country  we* 
isolated,  doing  very  well  for  internal  traffic,  but  very  badly  for  external.  A  message 
which  was  sent  across  several  boundaries  was,  in  those  days,  subjected  to  an  infinite 
number  of  annoyances  and  delays,  and  its  cost  was  exorbitant.  The  original  conv'enlion, 
lo  which  the  Governments  and  private  companies  then  assented,  required  that  each  party 
shall  devote  a  certain  number  of  direct  lines  to  international  telegraphy,  and  that  ci-en"- 
body  shall  have  the  right  to  use  them.  It  guarantees  the  privacy  of  correspondence; 
pennits  that  it  be  sent  in  secret  language  if  the  sender  desires  ;  and  arranges  that 
messages  shall  be  transmitted,  under  certain  circumstances.  In  the  order  of  (heir  import- 
ance. It  aims  at  securing  unity  of  rales  each  way  between  every  two  points,  dictates 
certain  monetary  standards  for  international  tariffs,  and  makes  all  regulations  which  will 
ensure  qmck  transmission  and  delivery.  At  the  successive  conferences,  held  every  live 
years,  all  changes  in,  and  additions  to,  the  oriKinal  convention  which  arc  found  necessary- 
are  made. 

t  One  of  the  conditions  under  which  a  cable  concession  is  granted,  is  usually  that  the 
cable  company  shall  be  adherents  to  the  International  Telegraph  Coi 
thus  also  coming  under  control 


ion,  the  uri^ 
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ihem — is  considered  within  the  domain  of  the  same  nation.  In  most 
countries  landing-rights  have  to  be  paid  for  in  some  form  or  other.*  The 
United  Statesf  forms  an  exception.  The  Government  there  refuse  to  grant 
id/<r  rights,  any  one  being  allowed  to  land  a  cable  on  its  shores,  provided 
that  the  privilege  is  reciprocated  in  favour  of  American  citizens.  J  The 
Bern  Bureau  also  publishes  about  every  three  years  official  maps  both  of 
the  world  generally  and  also  of  Europe,  shewing  the  telegraphic  systems  in 
operation  at  the  time.  The  maps  given  on  Plates  IX.  and  X.  (sec  pp,  142 
and  144J  are  taken  from  the  latter,  and  arc,  therefore,  independent  of  any 
particular  cable  company. 

Having  regard  to  the  not  improbable  contingency  of  a  big  Europiean 
war,  it  has  been  doubted  by  many  whether  the  publication  of  maps  shewing 
the  route  of  entire  cables  i.s  politic.  It  certainly  seems  as  though  the  entire 
mute  i)f  cables  should  not  be  exhibited  on  any  charLs^such  as  Admiralty 
diarts — on  a  large  scale.  Here  it  would  serve  the  purpose  equally  well  if 
only  the  shore  ends  were  marked,  to  denote  where  ships  must  avoid  anchor- 
ing-S  Unfortunately,  however,  even  at  the  very  outset  when  laying  a  long 
length  of  cable,  the  position  of  the  vessel  is  telegraphed  home  from  time 
ti)  timf.  by  way  of  report  to  headquarters,  together  with  the  usual  state- 
ment of  the  length  of  cable  paid  out,  and  this  in  itself  (if  repeated)  could 
proiide  much  material  to  the  inquisitive  foreigner  for  arriving  at  the  route 
of  the  cable. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  however,  and  tliat  is,  that  the  safety  of  our 
cables  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  could  no  longer  be  relied  upon  in  the  event 
of  an  outbreak  of  war.    This  is  pretty  clearly  implied  by  the  International 


'  Landtng-righls  in  France  co.st  ihe  Coiiiniercial  Cable  Company  ^8,000,  Similar 
iKiliiies  were  secured  in  England  for  a  nominal  £\,  in  response  to  a  letter  to  the  ijoard 
«( Trade. 

t  The  United  Slates  of  ,\nienca  are  not  adherenis  to  ihe  International  Telegraph 
Cwirmiion  ;  neither  are  the  Atlantic  companies,  strictly  speaking-  Though  some  of 
ihe laiier  are  represented  by  delegates,  it  is  with  no  active  or  binding  inteni,  the  convcn- 
linns  not  practically  afTeciing  iheni,  partly  for  the  reasons  just  stated. 

\  This,  to  a  great  extent,  explains  the  large  num.ber  of  lines  across  the  Atlantic,  in 
Mnipurison  with  what  there  are  elsewhere. 

%  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  shore  ends  of  cables  being  made  known  on  charts,  for 
i(»n  enemy  were  searching  for  Ihe  cable  (in  times  of  war)  at  all  near  land,  ihey  would 
Wlairily  trace  it  from  ihe  cable-hut  or  beach.  Indemnity  can  only  be  claimed  against  a 
"tjsd  for  fouling  a  cable — by  her  anchor  or  in  some  other  way.  Thus  it  behoves  the 
Kitgiaph  companies  lo  send  to  the  Admiralty  the  positions  of  their  shore  ends  for  marking 
•w  charts.  It  seems  as  though  there  should  be  a  regulation,  subject  to  international 
ItSislgtinn,  whereby  any  vessel  fouling  a  cable  should  report  the  same,  with  whatever 
iiMiiai!  observations  and  bearings  possible  at  the  time.  Thus  the  spot  for  repairing  a 
break  would  be  readily  indicated.  Moreover,  a  penalty  should  be  inflicted  when  fouling 
"filic  ;ibove  description  was  not  reported,  if  il  tould  be  established  thai  damage  resulted 
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Convention  itself,  in  the  clause  which  we  have  already  had 

quote  (see  p.  151),     It  is  this  sense  of  insecurity  as  regards  our  lelegraphic 

system  xvith  the  Colonies  which  appears  to  provide,  perhaps,  the  ^trongiat 

arguments   in   favour   of  an    additional  cable,   or  cables,   communicating 

with  Australia  (and  thus,  also,  with  the  Far  East  and  East)  by  an  entirely 

different  route,  and  at  the  depths  of  ihc  ocean  far  away  from  other  European 

Powers. 

Section  8. — Institutions.  Papers,  and  Press  Organs. 

In  1871*  the  SOCIETV  OF  TELEGRAPH  ENGlNEERSf  was  foundst 
mainly  as  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  Dr  (afterwards  Sir  C.  W.)  Siemens,, 
F.R.S.;  General  C.  E.  Webber,  R.E. ;  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Francis 
Bolton.  R.E. ;  Mr  C.  V.  Walker,  F.R.S. ;  Mr  Latimer  Clark.  M.IiislCE, 
and  Mr  W.  H.  Preece,  M.InstC.E.J  This  was  during  the  absenceof 
several  eminent  telegraph  engineers  and  electricians  engaged  abroad  at  the: 
time,  who  would,  no  doubt,  have  co-operated  in  promoting  and  organisii? 


therefrom.  A  complete  aiscossion  on  this  subject  is  one  worthy  of  Ihe  IntemalioMl 
Telegraph  Congress,  especially  considering  the  larse  number  of  so-called  accidental  injuria' 
inflicted  by  the  anchors  of  fishing   craft   which   swarr 


'  chiinnets— such  a 


English  Channtl — and  so  frequently  cause  interruption  to  our  Goveminent's 
cables.     An  idea  of  the  injuries  so  caused  may  be  gleaned  from  the  above  illustration. 

*  Thus,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Sir  Henry  Mance,  C.I.E.,  in  his  Inaugural  addressH 
President  for  the  current  year  (1897),  the  Institution  has  just  completed  its  quaRer  rf! 
century.  .Sir  Henry  also  took  occasion  to  indicate  the  useful  work  done  by  the  Si>c"W_ 
during  its  existence.  Throu^'hout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period  Mr  F.  H.  Webb— »i! 
is  about  to  retire  in  favour  of  a  well-earned  rest — has  acted  as  Secretary,  and  lo  H 
unwearying  efforts  its  success,  In  hoJding  together  many  diverse  interests,  may  be  Iug4 

It  has  been  thought,  therefore,  that— if  for  these  reasons  alone — a  few  lines 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  Institution  from  the  telegraph  engineer's  point  of 
might  not  be  out  of  place. 

t  Ten  years  later  named  the  "  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  and  ElecniciaBl! 
In  1883  it  attained  sufficient  importance  for  incorporation  under  the  Companies  Acts. 

I  Shortly  after  this  occurred  the  death  of  that  distinguished  electrical  savant  > 
experimentalist,  Sir  Francis  Ronalds,  who  bequeathed  to  the  Society  his  almost  perl 
collection  ol  hooks  on  electrical  subjects,  covering  the  very  commencemenl  of  telcgiai^ 
This  was,  indeed,  a  rich  heirloom  for  so  young'  a  society  to  come  in  for. 
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the  society  had  they  been  in  England.  Its  main  objects  were  to  hold 
meetings  of  the  telegraph  engineers  and  electricians  established  in  or 
within  reach  of  London  ;  to  read  and  discuss  at  these  meetings  papers 
dealing  with  telegraphic  and  cognate  subjects  ;  and  to  print  and  circulate 
among  its  members  (in  all  parts  of  the  world)  a  journal  reporting  the 
proceedings  of  such  meetings.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  early 
numbers  of  this  journal,  what  a  large  proportion  of  its  contents  relate  to 
submarine  telegraphy.  For  some  time  past,  indeed,  it  had  been  felt  that 
this  was  a  branch  of  civil  engineering  which,  by  its  rapid  growth  in 
importance  and  in  the  number  of  those  engaged  in  it,  required  a  special 
society  of  its  own,  such  as  mechanical  engineers  already  had.  This  was 
recognised  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  who  rendered  the  same 
practical  assistance  to  their  new  electrical  offshoot  as  they  had  done  to 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  (and  do  now  in  several  other 
instances)  by  allowing  the  meetings  to  be  held  on  their  premises.* 

Later  on,  as  the  general  evolution  of  telegraphy  in  all  its  departments 


*  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  had  itself  produced 
some  most  valuable  papers  connected  with  cable  work — from  the  historical  point  of  view 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  extant.  The  following  are  their  titles,  with  the  volumes  of  the 
Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  in  which  they  are  to  be  found  : — 

"Submarine  Electric  Telegraphs."     By  F.  R.  Window,  A.Inst.C.E.     Vol.  xvi.   (1857). 

"Submerging  Telegraph  Cables."  By  T.  A.  Longridge,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  C.  H. 
Brooks.    Vol.  xvii.(  1858). 

"The  Practical  Operations  connected  with  Paying-out  and  Repairing  Submarine 
Telegraph  Cables."     By  F.  C.  Webb,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.     Vol.  xvii.  (1858). 

"Electrical  Qualifications  requisite  in  Long  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables.*'  By  S.  A. 
Varley.    Vol.  xvii.  (1858). 

"The  Maintenance  and  Durability  of  Submarine  Cables  in  Shallow  Waters."  By 
^^-  H.  Preece,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.     Vol.  xx.  (i860). 

"The  Malta  and  Alexandria  Submarine  Telegraph  Cable."  By  H.  C.  Forde,  M.Inst. 
C.E.   Vol.  xxi.  (1862). 

"The  Electrical  Tests  employed  during  the  construction  of  the  Malta  and  Alexandria 
Telegraph,  and  on  Insulating  and  Protecting  Submarine  Cables."  By  C.  W.  Siemens, 
Mlnst.C.E.     Vol.  xxi.  (1861). 

''The  Telegraph  to  India,  and  its  Extension  to  Australia  and  China."  By  Sir  Charles 
Tilston  Bright,  M.P.,  M.Inst.C.E.     Vol.  xxv.  (1865). 

Thu5,  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  may  be  regarded  somewhat  as  the  nurse  of 
submarine  telegraphy.  When  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  was  formed,  the 
cardinal  points  had  been  settled  ;  indeed,  submarine  cable  work  was,  to  a  great  extent, 
an  accomplished  fact. 

The  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers  had  also  liad  some  valuable  papers  upon 
n^achinery  employed  in  connection  with  submarine  telegraphy,  viz.  :- 

"Description  of  a  Machine  for  Covering  Telegraph  Wires  with  India-rubber.''  By 
^rC.  \V.  Siemens,  F.R.S.  (i860). 

"On  the  Construction  of  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables."  By  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.S. 
(1S62;. 

"  Description  of  the  Paying-out  and  Picking-up  Machinery  employed  in  Laying  the 
Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable."     By  George  Elliot  (1867). 
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had  passed  through  the  youthful  and  more  rapid  stage,  and  attained 
sdmething  like  maturity,  a  lull  occurred  in  its  further  progress,  durii^ 
which  other  branches  of  electrical  work  attracted  more  public  attention— 
especially  electric  lighting.  As  the  Society  embraced  all  engineers  and 
savants  who  occupied  themselves  with  electricity  and  its  various  applica- 
tions, the  papers  read  at  the  Great  George  Street  meetings  now  began  to 
deal  more  and  more  with  electric  lighting,  telephony,  and  the  distribution 
of  electric  power,  until — about  the  time  of  the  Paris  Electrical  Exhibition 
of  1 88 1 — telegraphy  began  to  take,  comparatively  speaking,  a  back  seat 
Accordingly,  in  1889,  the  Society  was  re-christened  the  INSTITUTION  OF 
Electrical  Engineers — a  title  more  suggestive  of  its  widened  scope. 

To  students  of  submarine  telegraphy,  however,  its  proceedings  in  earlier 
days  under  the  former  title  had  perhaps  a  greater  interest — at  any  rate 
until  becoming  adepts  and  past  masters  in  their  profession.  The  following 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  more  important  papers  relating  generally  to 
cable  work  which  have  been  read  before  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engi- 
neers from  time  to  time  : — 

"  Contributions  to  the  Theory  of  Submerging  and  Testing  Submarine 
Telegraphs."     By  Dr  Werner  Siemens.     Vol.  v.  (1876). 

**  The  Working  of  Long  Submarine  Cables."  By  Willoughby  Smith. 
Vol.  viii.  (1879). 

"Cable  Grappling  and  Lifting."  By  A.  Jamieson,  F.R.S.E.  Vol. vii.  (1878). 

"  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables :  their  Decay  and  Renewal."  By 
Samuel  Trott  and  Frederick  Adam  Hamilton.    Vol.  xii.  (1883). 

"  Deep-Sea  Sounding  in  Connection  with  Submarine  Telegraphy."  By 
Edward  Stallibrass,  A.M.Inst.C.E.     Vol.  xvi.  (1887). 

Most  of  the  above  papers,  as  well  as  several  others,  have  already  been 
alluded  to  in  this  book  in  connection  with  those  parts  of  our  subject  to 
which  they  more  particularly  refer.  Some  of  the  other  contributions  to  the 
journal  of  the  Society,  concerning  the  various  methods  of  electrical  testing, 
the  instruments  to  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  for  working  cables,  have 
also  been  referred  to,  or  are  in  Parts  II.  and  III.  The  papers  by  Mr  J.  J. 
Fahie,  Sir  Henry  Mance,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  Mr  A.  E.  Kennelly  (in  1874* 
1884,  and  1887  respectively),  on  their  methods  of  fault-localisation  and  the 
discussions  upon  them,  will  be  found  especially  interesting  and  instructive, 
though  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  volume.*  The  discus- 
sions, on  such  papers  will  invariably  be  found  well  worthy  of  study — often 


*  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  in  passing  that  hirgely  owing  to  these  tests,  coupled 
with  the  **  Fall  of  Totential  Test "  of  Mr  Latimer  Clark,  this  art  has  been  brought  to  such 
a  pitch  of  perfection  that  in  the  present  day  an  electrician  can  often  localise  a  fault  io* 
submarine  cable  closer  than  the  captain  can  navigate  his  vessel. 
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eiicilin;^  more  practical  information  than  the  papers  themselves.  Again, 
many  of  the  annual  inaugural  addresses  presented  by  the  various  Presidents 
of  ihis  Institution  naturally  contain  much  of  interest  concerning  matters 
telegraphic — to  wit,  those  of  Dr  C.  W.  Siemens,  Sir  William  Thomson, 
Mr  Latimer  Clark,  Mr  C.  V.  Walker.  Professor  Abel,  Lieut.-Col.  J.  U. 
Haleman  Champain,  Mr  W.  H.  Preece,  Lieut-Col.  Webber,  Mr  Willoughby 
.Smith,  Mr  C.  E.  Spagnoletti,  Mr  Edward  Graves,  and  Sir  Charles  Bright. 
The  last-named,  however,  and  that  we  have  recently  had  from  Sir  Henry 
Mance,  are  two  which  deal  more  especially  with  submarine  telegraphy, 
historically  and  otberwi.se. 

For  some  years  before  the  establishment  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers,  a  certain  means  of  intellectual  intercourse  for  members  of  that 
profession,  as  well  as  for  electricians  and  electrical  engineers  generally,  existed 
in  the  Press.  The  Electrician  (original  series,  weekly)  was  started  as  early 
'*&  1861,"  and  the  Telegraphic  Journal  (original  series,  monthly  and  then 
fortnightly)  in  1872  ;t  the  main  title  of  the  latter  having  since  been 
changed  to  the  Electrical  Review  as  a  weekly  publication  due  to  Messrs 
.Alabaster,  Gatehouse,  and  Co.  Previous  to  the  above  The  Engineer  was 
practically  the  only  technical  organ  available  to  telegraph  engineers,  its 
m^,  Engineering,  ncA  having  been  established  till  1S6O.  Some  numbers 
of  The  Engineer,  about  the  time  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable  project, 
contain  a  good  many  articles  of  interest  to  submarine  telegraphists. 
The  early  numbers  both  of  The  Electrician  and  of  the  Telegraphic  Journal 
abound  in  valuable  contribution.'! — such  as,  naturally,  we  never  see  now — 
from  the  ablest  authorities  on  ocean  telegraphy,  and  .should  be  consulted  by 
ill  students  of  its  evolution  and  early  history.  The  above  and  the  Electrical 
l^ngineer  (at  one  time  monthly,  but  now  weekly)  are  the  only  English 
juurnals  to  which  special  attention  need  to  be  called  to  on  the  historical 
'ide  of  this  department  of  electrical  work.  But  telegraph  engineers  and 
electricians  who  wish  to  keep  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  most  modem  improvements  in  plant,  testing-room  instruments  and 
methods,  may  also  read  with  advantage  iihc  Electrical  Engineer,  the  Electrical 


*  The  original  Electrician — which  ceased  to  exist  in  1864 — is  said  nol  to  have  been 
w  Wf  way  connected  with  the  present  journal  (api>earing  first  in  1878),  though  got  up  in 
•li(  same  style. 

'  A  weekly  publication  bearing  the  same  title  had  previously  made  its  appearance  in 
'H  Again,  as  far  back  as  1845,  the  late  Mr  C.  V.  Walker,  F.R..S..  bad  edited,  for  a 
'hwi  time,  a  highly  interesting  journal  called  the  Electrical  Magazine.  This  latter — 
"mrwhat  resembling  a  "quarterly,"  reporting  meetings  and  papers,  besides  reviewing 
™l(i— was  probabiy  the  first  instance  of  periodic  electrical  literature,  apart  from  actual 
liwlts. 
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Review,  and  the  Electrical  World  of  New  York,  also  the  principal  German 
electrical  journal,  Electrotechnische  Zeitschrift^  as  well  as  the  back  numbers 
of  the  now  defunct  La  Lumicre  Electrique*  The  foregoing,  as  well  as  many 
other  useful  periodical  publicationsf  dealing  with  the  subject  in  English 
and  other  languages,  may  be  seen  not  only  at  the  libraries  of  the  great 
professional  institutions  already  referred  to,  but  at  that  of  the  Patent  Office, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  London — which  is  open  to  the 
general  public.  The  current  numbers  of  most  of  them,  we  believe,  may 
now  be  also  found  in  the  reading-rooms  attached  to  all  the  chief  pubhc 
libraries  of  the  great  provincial  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Section  9. — Retrospect. 

With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  more  careful  preliminary  surveys 
before  the  laying  of  a  cable,  and  the  ground  being  more  completely 
sounded  over  previous  to  the  selection — and  in  some  cases  the  actual 
marking-out — of  a  route  for  the  line,*  the  operations  of  constructing,! 


*  Some  years  ago  lui  Lumicre  Electrique  published  a  series  of  admirable  articles  on 
submarine  telegraphy  from  the  pen  of  Mons.  E.  Wiinschendorff,  the  French  Government 
engineer.  These  were  much  appreciated  at  the  time,  hence  his  book  (compiled  from 
these),  on  a  portion  of  which  the  present  work  is  partly  founded. 

t  The  Quarterly  and  Kdinburc^h  (formerly  the  North  British)  have  both  from  time 
to  time  published  admirable  articles  regarding  matters  connected  with  submarine 
telegraphy,  some  emanating  from  that  able  writer,  the  late  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
K.R.S.  Other  magazines  and  journals  have  done  likewise.  Amongst  those  of  compara- 
tively recent  date  may  be  cited  excellent  articles,  of  the  popular  sort,  by  Mr  Herbert  Laws 
Webb  ^author  of  a  useful  little  book  on  "Electrical  Testing*^  in  Scribnet^s  Mai^asine, 
and  some  by  Mr  A.  P.  Crouch  in  Comhill,  as  well  as  the  Xineteenth  Century,  There 
are  also  various  |xi^>ers  germane  to  the  subject  read  before  the  British  Association  and 
Royal  Institution  from  time  to  lime,  besides  a  capital  series  of  Society  of  Arts  Cantor 
Lectures  delivenxl  by  Pn>fcssor  ^then  Mr"^  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.S.,  in  1866. 

*  No  doubt,  partly  owing  to  the  light  brought  to  bear  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
by  the  **Ch.\llenger"  Kxixxlition  of  1873-76,  in  which  so  many  distinguished  men  of  science 
p;\rtici|xuevL     The  work  of  this  expedition  was  fully  recorded  in  a  series  of  large  volumes 

eilitinl  by  Sir  Wyvillc  Thompson,  F.R.S.,  and  by  Dr  John  Murray,  F.R.S.),  which  are 
entillcvl  **  Reports  of  the  Scientitic  Research  Exploring  Expedition  of  H.M.S.  'Challenger; 

18-3-1870/*  Lhc  subject  of  sounding  for  telegraphic  purposes  has  been  ver>'  fully  treated 
by  Mr  Edward  St,illibra>s,  A.M.I nst.C.E.,  in  a  paper — referred  to  above — read  by  him 
in  188-  lvfv>rv  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  on  "Deep-Sea  Sounding  in  con- 
nevtion  with  Submarine  Telegraphy."  Mr  St,illibrass  giN-es  a  complete  sketch  of  the 
histv^ry  of  souuvliuv;  work  in  all  its  as[^>ecis,  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  apparatus 
usc\l  at  various  times  by  dirfer^Mit  jxiriies. 

5i  \"anou>  experimenters  have  from  time  to  time  suggested  cheaper  classes  of  insula- 
tion v^iher  tha:i  that  v-^f  gi:ita-|x*rvha  or  india-rubber.  These  suggestions,  however,  come 
frv>:n  jxMple  whv>  a;>;xMr  :o  V  ij:norant,  or  oblivious,  of  the  fact  that  the  above  costly  mate- 
rials arx^  on'y  c!v.p*oyi\i  ^H-oause  others,  :hough  equally  etficient  electrically  under  normal 
cor.v::::v>r,>,  a'.'.v^^ethc:  r'a  '.  to  vMrry  out  the  mechanical  requirements  for  submarine  cable 
pi:tpv^>c>,  v;u;;c  aiw::  t:vr.\  the::   physical  failures*  lack  of  durabilitv,  and  subsenience  to 
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laying,  testing,  and  repairin;^  telegraph  cables  are  carried  out  in  much  the 
same  way  now,  and  with  much  the  same  appliances,  as  they  were  some 
tft-enly-five  years  ago.  That  is  to  say,  the  improvements  which  have  been 
introduced  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  are  improvements  in 
details  rather  than  in  general  principles.  More  radical  changes  may. 
perhaps,  be  anticipated  in  the  not  very  remote  future.  There  are  some, 
at  any  rate,  who  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  through  the  further 
development  and  practical  application  of  the  theories  of  such  learned  investi- 
gators as  Mr  Oliver  Meavi.-^ide,  F.R.S.,  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson,  F.R.S.," 
I'rofessor  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.,f  not  to  mention  that  lionni  of  electrical 
science,  Lord  Kelvin.J  submarine  telegraphy  may  be  effected  in  an  entirely 
different,  and  at  the  same  time  a  simpler  and  less  expensive,  fashion  than 
atprKent.§  The  Cooke  and  Whcatstone  of  a  new  "root-invention"  may 
e^■en  now  be  on  the  point  of  success.  When  so  many  able  minds  are 
found  working  about  the  same  tinne  upon  similar  lines — -in  electrical 
matters,  teste  the  comparatively  recent  cases  of  Gramme  and  Siemens, 
Swan-Edison  and  Lane  Fox,  and,  again,  Hughes,  Graham  Bell,  and 
Edison — there  generally  has  been  some  important  practical  outcome  of 
their  contemporaneous  efforts. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  next  important  improvements  in  cable-working 
9«ms  likely  to  take  the  shape  of  an  alteration  in  the  form  of  the  cable 
Itself,  rather  than  in  the  instruments  used  with  it.     The  latter  have  now 

ninModing  influences.  These  matters  were  recently  dwelt  on  by  the  author  in  the 
"orsc  d(  an  article  in  Tfie  Electrician  ("  Problems  of  Oeea.n  Telegraphy,"  by  Charles 
Bright,  F.R.S.E.,  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  6). 

*  The  advent  of  ocean  tilephony^  as  well  as  of  high-speed  ocean  telegraphy,  have  been 
l>TOplietLCal!y  discussed  by  Dr  Thompson,  and  particulars  of  his  suggested  systems  will 
'■(I'mindin  many  of  his  scientific  papers  and  patent  specifications,  as  well  as  in  Part  111. 
of  this  book.  He  regards  the  primary  cause  of  retardation  of  current  impulses  to  be 
(apucity";  itioteover,  he  points  out  that  this  is  a  distributed,  and  not  a  local,  grievance. 
Hence,  whatever  means  are  applied  to  a  cable  to  counteract  "capacity"  must,  in  his 
opinina,  be  distributed  oho.  He  further  believes  that  such  a  distributed  remedy  is  to  be 
'"und  in  bobbins  possessed  of  electro- magnetic  induction.  His  proposal  is  to  construct 
ciIiIm  having  such  bobbins  judiciously  placed  at  inien*als  throughout  the  length  of  the 
camJiicior. 

'Author  of  that  admirable  treatise,  "Modem  \'icws  of  Electricity,"  one  of  the 
^'ninn  Series,  which  is  responsible  for  teaching  us  more  about  electricity  (from  an 
I'l'gbiened  scnndpoim)  than  is  to  be  gathered  elsewhere,  and  a  publication  thai  does  the 
»bm»  journal  and  its  publishers  great  credit. 

Anotlier  most  helpful  work,  which  marked  llie  introduction  of  an  entirely  new  order  of 
't't-bgok,  is  "Practical  Electricity,"  by  Professor  W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.(Cassell  and  Co.;. 
The  iMiet  sets  aside  the  oft-repeated  experiments  with  pieces  of  sealing-wax,  a  rat's 
"Wketc,  in  favour  of  experiments  having  a  more  useful  bearing. 

;  Itcsides  Mr  Nikola  Testa,  and,  still  more,  the  late  Dr  Heinrich  Herti. 

i  The  suggestions  of  Mr  Hcaviside,  and  those  more  recently  made  by  Professor 
™'M  us  Thompson,  for  high-speed  telegraphy,  are  referred  to  further  in  Part  III. 
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probably  been  brought  to  their  highest  attainable  degree  of  efficiency— 
quite  beyond  that  required  or  justified  by  the  cable  itself  under  present 
conditions.* 

The  human  element  scarcely  enters  into  our  calculations  when  machine- 
transmission  is  in  question  ;  for,  although  the  eye  can  only  read  at  a 
certain  rate,  the  recorded  message  can  be  divided  up  in  such  a  manner 
that  different  parts  of  it  are  being  taken  down  by  different  clerks  at  the 
same  time. 

Inductive  Telegraphy. — Compared  with  the  improvements  last  men- 
tioned, Inductive  TELEGRAPHYf  is  truly  "a  big  order."  Yet  even  this 
achievement  may  not  be  very  long  delayed,  if  we  can  judge  by  recent  indi- 
cations. Within  the  last  ten  years  or  so  various  experiments  have  been  made 
in  this  direction,  across  the  broad  rivers  of  India,  and  across  certain  channels 
of  this  country,  as  well  as  between  boats  and  the  shore,  by  Mr  Melhuish  of 
the  Indian  Telegraph  Government  Department,  by  the  late  Mr  Willoughby 
Smith,*  by  Mr  Charles  Stevenson,  F.R.S.E.,  and  latterly,  on  a  more  extensive 
and  practical  scale,  by  the  engineer-in-chief  to  our  Government  telegraphs, 
Mr  W.  H.  Preece,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Mr  J.  Gavey  and  Mr  H.  R- 
Kempe,  A.M.Inst.C.E.§  Mr  Preece  has  made  this  one  of  his  special 
subjects,  and  attacked  it  with  the  business-like  tenacity  for  which  he  is 
well  known.  He  has,  from  time  to  time,  given  us  full  descriptions  of  his 
experiments  in  this  direction.       He  has,  in  fact,  kept  the  world  well  posted 


*  A  certain  economic  limit  being  placed  on  the  dimensions  of  the  core.  Modifications 
aflfecling  the  form  of  the  conductor  within  the  core  have,  however,  been  proposed  recently* 
and  have  constituted  the  subjects  of  patents  by  Mr  O.  Heaviside  (1880),  Mr  W.  H. 
Preece  (1892),  and  others.  These  consist  in  multiple-wired  cores,  the  arrangement  of 
the  conductors  being  designed  to  reduce  their  electro-static  capacity  as  well  as  their 
resistance,  and  thus,  according  to  the  KR  law  (see  p.  203),  to  materially  increase  the 
working  speed.  These  devices  were  principally  intended  to  meet  the  sp>ecial  require- 
ment of  long-distance  telephony— viz.,  low  capacity — but  they  are,  of  course,  applicable  to 
electric  signalling  generally  over  long  distances. 

t  The  tirst  suggestion  in  this  direction  appears  to  have  emanated  from  Mr  J.  ^^• 
Wilkins,  a  telegraph  engineer  of  the  earliest  day.  In  1849  ^^r  Wilkins  proposed  inductive 
telegraphy  as  a  means  of  establishing  electric  communication  between  England  and 
France—  though  never  as  yet  put  into  practice  on  so  large  a  scale.  In  those  days  this 
methtxi- -similar  in  principle  to  later  suggested  systems — was  sp>oken  of  as  "telegraphy 
bv  means  of  earth  conduction." 

I  .\ssisied  by  Mr  \V.  P.  Granville.  Their  experiments  were  later  on  extended  by  Mr 
Willouijhby  Smith's  son,  Mr  \V,  S.  Smith,  the  present  manager  of  the  Guttapercha 
Works  at  Wharf  Road,  aitaohcil  to  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company. 

?$  Author  of  the  famous  **  Handbook  of  Electrical  Testing"  (E.  and  F.  N.  SponX  which 
has  now  mn  through  sever,\l  editions  ;  also  of  "The  Electrical  Engineer's  Pocket-Book" 
Cn^sbv  L«.vk\\o*.Hl  and  Son\ 

In  the  course  of  ^ujhm-s  read  before  the  Hritish  Association's  Meeting  of  1894,  and 
the  SiKiety  of  Arts  in  the  s;\me  year,  the  titles  of  which  were  "  Signalling  Through 
Space  '^  and  **  Telegraphy  without  Wires,*' 
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up,  in  this  matter — as  in  others  nf  an  electrical  naturii^with  rc^fcrcnce 
to  the  st^e  of  progress  so  far  attained. 

This  method  of  telegraphy  bcHveen  places  at  short  distances  has  frequently 
been  spoken  of  as  "telegraphy  without  wires";  but,  though  an  attractive 
tille  to  those  who  look  forward  to  the  cheapening  of  practical  telegraphic 
methods,  it  is  scarcely  an  accurate  description  (as  a  rule)  of  its  present 
application.  This  necessarily  involves  the  employment  of  lengths  of  wire 
running  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  com- 
munications to  be  effected,  and  of  at  least  the  same  length  as  the  distance 
behveen  the  points,*  The  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  carried  out,  are  treated  in  greater  detail  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

At  its  present  stage  of  development,  inductive  telegraphy  does  not 
seem  likely  to  prove  applicable  to  submarine  working  on  anything  like 
an  extensive  scale  f — that  is  to  .say,  between  points  at  any  considerable 
distance  from  each  other.  Moreover,  if  it  were,  there  would  not  appear  to 
be  any  economy  realisable  by  its  adoption  ;  rather  the  reverse — as  already 
shewn— since  two  long  cables  (one  along  each  shore)  would  be  necessary 
instead  of  one.  For  this  reason,  then,  even  if  the  able  and  experienced 
scientists  now  engaged  upon  the  subject  see  their  way  to  making  the 
inductive  system  (on  its  present  lines,  i.e.,  the  long  parallel  insulated  con- 
ductors) applicable  in  all  other  respects  to  long-distance  signalling,  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  it  will  be  adopted  for  practical  work  on  an  cxten.sive 
scale. 

If  inducti%-e  telegraphy,  as  at  present  understood,  is  ever  rendered 
thoKiughiy  practicable  for  transmarine  signalling  over  any  considerable 

*  Indeed,  seeing  that  ihe  conduclor  has  to  repeat  the  same  length  on  each  side  as  the 
Ji»i»nce  across,  the  total  length  required  by  this  method  should  be  double  that  involved 
bl  iho  ordinary  direct  submarine  telegraphy,  though  allowinj;  of  a  considerable  cost 
wlMClion  in  obviating  the  necessity  of  an  expensive  armour. 

*  Its  most  promising  sphere  of  utihty  for  the  present  seems  lo  be  that  of  signalling 
'between  lightships,  lighthouses,  and  the  shore,  a  problem  which  it  bids  fair  to  solve 
HiKewfully  before  long.  The  ordinary  method  of  communication  by  a  submarine  cable, 
wnneniog  np  any  two  or  more  given  points,  is  apt  to  break  doivn  in  these  cases 
tlinugh  the  constant  chnfing  of  the  cable  against  the  moorings  of  the  light  vessel  under 
'«Uia  lidal  conditions,  etc.  Mr  H.  lienest,  A.M.lnsl.C.E,,  read  a  very  complete  and 
"iWiesiing  paper  on  this  subject  before  the  Balloon  Society  in  1H93,  under  the  title  of 
'Coast  Telegraph  Communication.'' 

In  establishing  telephonic  or  Iclepraphic  communication  along  our  coast-line^ which 
MnicvMyct  been  completely  carried  out— all  conducting  wires  should  be  subterranean. 
llLeWat  Office  should  recognise  the  force  of  this,  and  make  it  their  business  to  see  it 
Propttiy  and  completely  carried  out,  for  in  time  of  war  all  telegraph  lines  above  ground 
■^W  lie  seriously  imperilled.  Just  as  the  Meteorological  Department  are  in  a  position 
(''ymwns  of  telegraphic  communication  with  certain  outlying  stations)  to  issue  warnings 
"''bt coming  storm,  so  should  the  Military  and  Marine  Departments  be  in  a  position  lo 
"bain  immediate  notice  of  what  is  taking  place  within  sight  of  any  p.iri  ofuur  coast. 
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distance,  the  main  way  in  which,  and  the  general  purpose  for  which,  it 
seems  most  likely  to  be  applied,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  and  (primarily 
at  all  events)  with  a  view  to  naval  and  other  national  contingencies.  In 
times  of  war,  two  coasting  lines  in  the  hands  of  the  same  naval  Power,  or 
of  two  allied  Powers,  would  possess  obvious  advantages,  as  a  secure  means 
of  communication,  compared  with  a  single,  or  even  a  duplicated  or  tripli- 
cated line  across  the  ocean.  As  has  been  already  pointed  out.  International 
Cable  Conventions  may  prove  rather  broken  reeds  for  a  great  commercial 
nation  like  Great  Britain  to  lean  upon,  in  the  event  of  a  war  with  other 
naval  Powers.  It  is  quite  conceivable — nay,  more  than  conceivable — that, 
without  having  by  any  means  lost  command  of  the  seas  immediately  sur- 
rounding our  coasts,  we  might  be  unable  to  prevent  our  trans-Atlantic  cables 
from  being  cut  by  the  enemy.  Now  this  would  be  the  very  time  when— 
not  to  speak  of  the  ordinary  exigencies  of  naval  communication  in  warfare 
— it  might  be  of  most  vital  importance  for  us  {e.g.^  for  avoiding  the  cutting 
off  of  our  corn  supplies  through  any  unwarrantable  panic  among  shippers 
on  the  American  side)  to  keep  in  constant  touch,  telegraphically,  with  the 
seaports,  if  possible,  even  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Again, 
strategically  speaking,  it  would  also  be  important  for  us  to  possess  alter- 
native methods  of  communication  with  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  and  the 
Channel  Islands;  perhaps,  also,  with  certain  neighbouring  countries  of  the 
European  mainland  which  happened  to  be  allied  with  us,  or  "friendly 
neutrals."  Under  such  circumstances,  we  should  certainly  bless  the  wise 
prescience  of  our  Government — possibly  in  collaboration  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  the  Canadian  Dominion,  and  the  others  concerned — if  it 
established  and  maintained  a  practical  system  of  inductive  coast  cables. 
Granting  that  greater  national  security  is  at  all  likely  to  be  attained  thereby, 
expense  (in  the  way  of  experiments,  etc.)  should  scarcely  be  "an  object" 
in  the  calculation.  Afterwards,  the  only  substantial  item,  treated  as  a 
question  of  national  expenditure,  would  be  the  initial  one  of  construction  and 
submersion.  This,  of  course,  could  then  be  readily  estimated.  Even  in  the 
case  of  the  trans- Atlantic  communications,  it  may  safely  be  averred  that 
the  combined  cost  of  the  requisite  British  and  American  coast  cables  would 
be  small  compared  with  many  of  our  little  Admiralty  or  War-Office 
"  experiments." 

This  question,  then,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  wiU 
very  soon  become  ripe  for  practical  consideration  by  "  the  powers  that  be. 
As  to  the  still  greater  question  of  inductive  telegraphy  for  general  use, 
who  shall  say  that  some  entirely  new  system,  such  as  may  be  more  truly 
entitled  to  be  called  "  telegraphy  without  wires,"  will  not  be  evolved  before 
long  by  which  it  may  be  successfully  solved  ?     Is  it  possible  that  one  of 


the  inventions  ascribed  about  a  year  ago  to  Dr  Cornelius  Herz  can  relate 
to  inductive  telegraphy?  The  indications  which  he  has  at  present  given 
regarding  one  of  them  certainly  suggest  some  entirely  new  departure  in 
telegraphy.  As  it  is  stated  they  are  about  to  be  patented,  the  world  will 
probably  not  be  long  kept  in  ignorance  on  this  point.  The  past  work 
of  Dr  Herz  certainly  entitles  us  to  hope  for  further  excellent  and  wide- 
teaching  achievements  from  him  in  the  domain  of  electricity." 

Quite  recently  a  young  Italian  electrician,  Guglielmo  Marconi,  has  in- 
vented an  electro -static  method  of  telegraphy  which  would  be  independent 
of  any  continuous  length  of  wire,  and  has,  therefore,  been  spoken  of  by 
Mr  John  Munro  (in  the  courseof  an  able  article)  as  Ethereal  Telegraphy. 
Such  inventions  as  those  respectively  of  Herz  and  Marconi  might,  of  course, 
in  the  end,  deal  a  veritable  death-blow  to  submarine  telegraphy  as  at  present 
known,  and  as  described  in  this  book.f  On  the  other  hand  (if  it  ever  came 
lo  that)  they  would  bring  about  .such  an  enormous  extension  of  tele- 
graphic work  all  over  the  world — constructive,  administrative,  and  operative 
—that  ihey  would  not  necessarily  be  unwelcome  to  those  who  are  pro- 
feisionally  or  industrially  engaged  on  it. 
^  Past  and  Future.— Submarine  telegraphy  is  just  one  of  these  achieve- 
^■pnents  of  human  science  and  perseverance  which  will  never  be  foi^otten, 
^Blren  If  it  comes  to  be  superseded  in  any  form.  When  many  of  the  passing 
^  craiesof  the  present  lime,  many  of  its  sensational  inventions,  have  been  con- 
signed to  limbo,  our  great  cable  enterprises,  and  the  men  who  carried  them 
out,  ivill  be  noted  by  the  historians  of  posterity  as  some  nf  the  most  charac- 
leristic  features  and  |3ersonalities  in  the  civilisation  of  the  latter  half  of  this 
«ntut>'.i  Stitl  more  .-sensational  developments  of  material  progress  in 
the  way  of  communicating  with  our  fellow-men  may  be  in  store  for 
humanity.  We  may  learn  to  fly  through  the  air  on  wing.s,  or  Mr  Maxim 
may  construct  for  us  a  new  aerial  leviathan,  while  Mr  Edison  or  somebody 
due  teaches  us.  with  some  new  fish-like  craft,  to  cleave  swiftly  and  noise- 
Icvsly  through  the  still  depths  of  the  ocean,  instead  of  pitching  and  tossing 
in  a  painful  manner  on  its  summit.     But  looking  ahead,  say,  as  far  as  the 


*  In  the  course  of  an  interesting^  article  in  the  Fortnightly  for  January  1897,  Sir  E.  J. 
Rwd,  K-C.B.,  F.R.S.,  made  special  allusion  to  these  inveniions  of  Dr  Here. 

*  Si^nor  Marconi's  invention  was  dilated  on  at  some  length  by  M  r  Preece  in  a  lecture 
'iTojTibee  Hall,  at  the  end  of  last  year,  on  "Telegraphy  without  Wires,"  and  again, 
"pile recently,  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  the  course  of  one  entitled  "Signalling  through 

l^pwe,"   From  these  it  would  seem  thai,  so  far,  nine  miles  is  the  greatest  distance  at  which 
itlbnnof  new  telegraphy  has  been  successfully  accomplished.    This  was  a  material 
what  had  been  done  by  the  previous  inductive  methods  already  referred  to. 
t  The  Committee  of  the  International  Submarine  Telegraph  -Memorinl  have  recently 
nded  to  establish  a  Jubilee  Commemoration  of  Submarine  Teleyraphy  in  the  vear  1901. 
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When  the  Government  took  over  the  land  telegraphs  in  1870  they  at  the 
same  time  became  masters  of  all  those  submarine  cables  (belonging  to 
the  "  Electric "  and  "  Magnetic "  Companies  respectively)  which  went  to 
form  a  part  of  the  system — />.,  certain  cables  between  England  and  Ireland 
and  between  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  united  the  land  systems  of  each 
country  *  The  Electric  Company's  cable  ship,  the  old  "  Monarch,"  was 
also  transferred,  along  with  the  cables.f  A  few  years  later  the  late  Sub- 
niarine  Telegraph  Company's  cable  ship,  "  Lady  Carmichael,"  was  also 
acquired.  Built  in  1869,  she  is  one  of  the  first  vessels  in  the  telegraph 
^^"^'xQt  k^pX. permanently  for*  cable  work.  This  small  paddle  steamer  has 
i^ince  been  re-christened  by  the  Post  Office  under  the  patronymic  H.M.T.S. 
"  Alert." 

There  are  in  all,  at  the  present  time,  fourteen  cables  (as  shewn  in 
^he  map  on  the  following  page)  running  from  England  to  the  various 
^'^'ntinental  countries  around  her,  being  the  joint  property  of  the  different 


*  For  several  years  past  it  had  been  felt  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
\vould  be  best  provided  for  by  giving  the  administration  of  all  its  telegraphs  to  the  Post 
'Office  authorities—  in  other  words,  mitionaiising  xho^  telegraph  service.  At  last,  in  1870, 
^^is  was  effected  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  companies  were  bought  out,  and  their 
valuable  property  acquired  by  the  State  for  a  sum  total  of -^4,182,362,  including  compen- 
sation to  certain  of  the  railway  companies  who  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  transmitting 
public  messages.  The  total  mileage  of  land  lines  transferred  by  this  transaction  was 
A378,  exclusive  of  railway  wires  ;  the  total  mileage  of  cable  was  1,622  ;  and  the  total 
"umber  of  stations  was  2,488. 

^  The  Post  Office  at  the  same  time  took  over  those  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
principal  companies  who  were  available.  Thus,  Mr  R.  S.  Culley  became  the  engineer-in- 
^""cf,  and  on  his  retirement  later,  he  was  followed  in  this  capacity  by  Mr  Edward  Graves, 
^^ith  Mr  \v.  H.  Preece  as  chief  electrician.     I'oth  these  gentlemen  had  served  with  the 

f-lectric''  Company.      Since  Mr  Graves'  death,    .Mr  Preece  has  assumed  the  double 
■^^■^Ponsibilities  of  engineer  and  electrician. 

'^iiTiilarly,   in    1889,   when  the  Submarine  Company's  property  was  absorbed  by  the 

"Hernment,  some  of  their  then  staff  were  simultaneously  given  places  in  M.M.  Postal 

^^H'raph  Department. 
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administrations  affected.  These  are  irrespective  of  the  Great  Northeni 
Company's  lines  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  of  the  Continental 
connecting  links  for  the  trans-Atlantic  telegraph  service,  as  well  as  of  the 
Eastern  and  Direct  Spanish  Companies'  cables. 

Out  of  these,  six  run  between  England  and  France,  three  being  main- 
tained by  the  English  Government,  and  three,  now,  by  the  French,  all  being 
equally  owned  by  the  two  countries.  Included  in  this  total,  there  are  two 
cables  reaching  to  Belgium.  These  are  maintained  by  us  (half  the  cost  being 
chained  to  the  Belgians),  though  the  joint  property  of  the  English  and 


P^nglish  and  Anglo-O 


il  Cove 


n  Cables, 


the 


Belgian  Governments.     The  two  Anglo-Dutch  cables  are,  however, 
sole  possessi()n  of  our  Government. 

Then  come,  finally,  the  three  Anglo-German  cable.s,  regarding  which  i' 
ha.s  already  been  .-itated  that  each  Government  owns  one  cable  exclusively. 
while  the  remaining  one  is  held  jointly  by  the  two.  Each  Government 
look.s  after  its  own  cable,  and  the  joint  cable  is  attended  to  by  the  English 
Government,  half  the  repair  expenses  being  chargeable  to  the  Germans. 

The  various  cables  owned,  worked,  and  maintained  by  H.M.  Governmenl- 
are  now  laid,  and  attended  to  generally,  by  H.M.  telegraph  ship  "  Monarch. 
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drawings  of  which  are  liere  appended,  and  also  by  H.M.  telegraph  ship 
'  Akrt"  referred  to  above.  The  cr/^W/" Monarch,"  after  which  the  present 
ship  of  that  title  was  named,  only  served  Her  Majesty  for  a  very  short 
period.  In  the  very  same  year  that  she  was  taken  over  by  the  Postal 
Telegraph  Department,  and  on  the  very  first  piece  of  work  she  was  sent 
OLt  upon  under  the  new  ri'gime,  her  engines  broke  down  so  hopelessly* 
that  she  had  to  be  altc^ether  abandoned  as  a  ship.  She  is  now  doing  duty 
is,^  coal-hulk. 

Though  the  then  engineer  of  the  Post  Office  (Mr  R.  S.  Culley)  had  from 
the  very  first  strenuously  urged  on  the  Government  the  advisability  of 
replacing  the  old  "  Monarch  "  by  a  new  Government  telegraph  ship,  it  was 
not  till  a  good  many  years  afterwards  that  this  recommendation  was  put 
into  effect.  Thus  for  some  time  all  the  few  cables  that  were  then  under 
Government  control  were  attended  to  as  occasion  required  by  various 
telegraph  ships  specially  chartered  for  the  purpose  from  the  various  cable 
contractors — indeed,  in  some  cases  (where  proper  cable  ships  were  not 
available)  ordinary  steamers  were  hired  and  temporarily  fitted  with  the 
neeessary  gear.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that  this,  after  a  time  (as  the 
number  of  cables  gradually  increased),  became  very  expensive.  This  state 
"f  things  would,  indeed,  have  been  practically  impossible  now  that  the  Sub- 
marine Company's  lines  form  a  part  of  the  system  requiring  Government 
attention — thereby  bringing  the  total  number  of  cables  at  the  present  time 
under  Ihc  Post  Office  supervision  well  over  a  hundrcd.+  In  1 883,  however, 
the  f'ostmaster-General,  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Edward  Graves  (the  then  Post 
Oifice  engineer- in -chief],  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Treasury  to  consent 
''>  the  necessary  expenditure,  and  the  present  "  Monarch  "  was  built  and 
i'ijuii>[»ed  at  a  total  cost  of  about  .^50,000.  She  is  the  result  of  carefully 
lliought-out  designs,  largely  based  on  the  extensive  practical  experience 
"'the  marine  suiierintendent,  Mr  David  Lumsden.^  and  of  the  assistant 
narine  superintendent,  Mr  W.  R.  Culley,§  the  services  of  Mr  J.  H.  Ritchie, 


•  This  was  under  stress  of  weather,  as  ^aphically  shewn  by  the  llluslraUd  London 
■^'fwiai  the  lime,  and  also  in  Mr  Wilkinson's  "Submarine  Cable  Laying  and  Repairin),'," 
PuWished  at  The  Electrician  office. 

•  The  lolal  number  of  conductors,  including  those  in  cables  actually  mi-ned  by  H.M. 
'■fltemment,  beiny  above  four  hundred.  This  includes  all  short  lines  to  the  various  groups 
''wnall  islands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tlreat  Rrilain,  as  well  as  those  across  lochs, 
Iters,  canals,  etc. 

',  Formerly  of  the  Electric  Telejjraph  Company. 

S  Son  of  Mr  R.  -S.  Culley,  laie  engineer-in-chief.  Mr  Culley  lias  since  become  marine 
'upcrintendenl  at  the  Dover  Siatioa  of  the  Postal  Telegraphs,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Mr  J.  Rordcaux,  Mr  Lumsden  still  remaining  chief  superintendent,  with  headquarters  at 
W'oolinirli. 
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the  eminent  naval  architect,  being  also  enlisted.  H.M.  telegraph  ship 
"  Monarch  "  was  built  by  Messrs  Dunlop  and  Co.,  of  Port-Glasgow,  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr  Ritchie.  Illustrations  of  the  "  Monarch  "  are  given 
in  Figs.  52  to  56.  Fig.  52  is  a  general  elevation;  Fig.  53  a  section; 
whilst  Figs.  54,  55,  and  56  shew  plans  of  the  various  decks.  Her  principal 
dimensions  are : — Length  between  perpendiculars,  240  feet ;  breadth, 
moulded,  33  feet;  depth,  from  keel  to  deck,  amidship,  20  feet;  tonnage, 
builder's  measurement,  1,348^!.  Her  load  draught,  with  600  tons  of  cable 
and  1 20  tons  of  fuel  on  board,  would  be  1 5  feet  6  inches,  but  as  she  rarely 
has  reason  to  carry  more  than  100  tons  of  cable,  this  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  her  usual  draught.  Her  ordinary  speed  is  about  10  knots,  but 
she  is  capable  of  attaining  12  at  a  push.  She  has  a  raised  quarter-deck 
of  the  height  of  the  main  rail  about  65  feet  long,  a  monkey  forecastle 
about  20  feet,  and  a  hurricane  deck  running  from  the  front  of  the  quarter- 
deck about  100  feet  forward,  below  which  are  the  deck-houses. 

The  "  Monarch  "  is  rigged  as  a  two-masted  schooner  with  pole  masts. 
Unlike  many  telegraph  ships  afloat,  which  have  a  great  sheave  bolted  on  to 
the  bows  for  effecting  cable  operations,  the  "  Monarch's "  bows  are  them- 
selves so  constructed  that  the  bearings  for  the  reels  are  part  of  the  ship 
itself,  and  great  strength  and  convenience  are  obtained,  besides  the  fact  that 
the  ship  is  not  made  to  look  ugly  and  top-heavy  at  the  bows  by  the  use  of 
the  conventional  bow-sheaves.*  The  plates  of  the  vessel  are  gradually 
formed  into  two  powerful  box  girders  for  the  support  of  the  bow-sheaves, 
and  the  tops  of  these  girders  are  decked  so  that  the  officer  conducting  cable 
operations  is  enabled  to  walk  out  even  beyond  the  sheaves  for  the  purpose 
of  effectmg  all  necessary  observations  as  to  the  lead  of  the  cable,  etc.  When 
under  steam  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  masthead  stays  are  fixed  to  the  fore- 
castle head  in  the  usual  manner,  but  means  are  provided  for  moving  them 
to  the  port  or  starboard  bows  when  cable  work  is  going  on,  so  as  to  be  clear 
of  the  cable  leads,  according  to  requirements. 

Messrs  Johnson  and  Phillips  are  responsible  for  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  all  the  cable  gear. 

The  picking-up  machine  (as  shewn  in  Fig.  57)  is  the  largest  of  the  kind 
ever  made,  weighing  close  on  64  tons.  It  is  fitted  with  two  overhung  out- 
side drums  6  feet  in  diameter  and  2  feet  4  inches  on  the  face. 

These  drums,  which  are  used  for  picking  up  or  paying  out  the  cable, 


'••  The  ships  of  the  '*  Eastern ''  and  allied  companies  are  now  similarly  constructed  viih 
the  bow-sheaves  built  into  the  hull.  Indeed,  it  is  believed,  that  this  plan  originated  with 
the  patent  specification  No.  18,841  oY  1889,  taken  out  by  Mr  Percy  Isaac,  M.I.N.A.,of 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company. 


[Plate  Xir. 
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car  be  worked  either  quite  distinctly  or  together  at  will.  The  indicated 
brake  horse-power  of  this  gear  is  150,  with  a  steam  pressure  of  80  lbs. 
That  such  a  machine  has  enormously  heavy  work  to  do  (and,  therefore, 
reijuires  to  be  exceedingly  powerful)  wiil  be  readily  understood  when  it  is 
remembered  that  some  ofthe  cables  round  our  islands  weigh  nearly  30  tons  per 
N-M.,  while  the  very  lightest  Fost  Office  type  is  as  much  as  7  tons  per  mile.* 
Again— as  another  reason  why  the  '"  Monarch's  "  gear  is,  of  necessity. 
optionally  slmm;— when  grappling  in  such  shallow  water  as  i.s  met  with 


Ftii,  57.— Cable  Ma,  lijL,. .  II   M    T.  1,,;,    •      ■ 
where  Ihe  Post  Office  cables  are  laid,  foreign  bodio 
the  cable  in  great  quantities.f 


attach  themselves  to 


*  Cublcs  in  shallow  waters  must  necessarily  be  much  heavier  than  ihosc  laid  on  the 
"^fsn  bed,  which  should  be,  indeed,  out  of  all  harm's  way— provided  they  are  once  prapierly 
l»rf  (lown-and  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  Thus,  the  main  (deep-sea)  types  of  our  Atlantic 
's'^Mtlunol  weigh  over  I J  tons  per  N.M.  as  a  rule— or  even  less  sometimes  ;  whereas  in 
'«  Hue  from  Holyhead  to  Howih,  near  Dublin  —  the  heaviest  submarine  telegraph 
"we—ihe  shore-end  type  weighs  as  much  as  i8  tons  per  N.M. 

'  A  case  Is  actually  known  where  as  many  as  thirteen  anchors  in  all  were  picked  up  on 
•faar.mile length  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Once,  indeed,  an  actual  ship  was  brought  up  with 
'™hlc,(iuting  repairs,  in  the  North  Sea — a  small  one,  no  doubt,  but  still  a  ship.  It  was 
■siwil  sufficiently  near  to  the  surface  to  enable  those  on  board  the  repairing  vessel  to 
*^i5c  il  as  3  schooner,  before  it  fell  off  the  cable  and  sank  again  to  its  bed  below. 


J 
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The  length  of  cable  to  be  raised  on  the  bight  in  shallow -water  repairs  is 
small  as  compared  with  that  dealt  with  in  ocean  repairs.  The  specific 
weight  and  accessories  involved  are,  however,  invariably  much  greater  than 
in  the  latter  case.  Thus,  the  cable  machinery  of  such  a  ship  working  in 
shallow  water  requires  to  be  every  bit  as  strong  as  the  gear  for  ships 
working  on  ocean  cables — and,  as  before  stated,  the  "  Monarch's  "  is  actually 
the  heaviest  cable  machinery  in  existence. 

Great  advantages  are  claimed  for  the  comparatively  modern  overhanging 
drums,  such  as  this  gear  provides.*  These  drums  can  be  geared  for  dif- 
ferent speeds.  There  are  two  speeds  on  the  port  drum — ^  and  ij  knots 
(N.M.  per  hour),  the  slow  speed  being  applicable  to  lifting  heavy  cables,  and 
the  quick  for  light  ones.  The  starboard  drum  has  only  one  speed — />.,  i 
mile  per  hour — being  intended  for  intermediate  types  of  cable.  These 
drums,  through  the  medium  of  a  series  of  spur  wheels,  are  driven  by  a 
double-cylinder  engine  which  runs  at  from  150  to  160  revolutions  per 
minute. 

Fixed  to  the  quarter-deck,  on  the  port  side  of  the  rudder-head,  isalai^ 
cable  sheave,  but  it  is  only  screwed  down  to  the  deck,  being  but  seldom 
employed.  Indeed,  it  is  very  usually  unshipped,  along  with  the  apper- 
taining leads,  from  the  cable  machine,  and  kept  amongst  the  stores 
in  the  ship's  hold  until  required.f  Ships  which  are  only  intended  for 
paying  out  comparatively  short  lengths  of  cable — such  as  "  repairing  ships" 
— are  seldom  provided  with  any  cable  gear  at  the  stern,  as  it  is  considered 
that  the  greater  convenience  and  safety  of  paying  out  from  the  stem  for 
a  short  time  only,  is,  in  such  instances  more  than  balanced  by  the  risk 
always  involved  in  passing  the  cable  along  from  bows  to  stem  on  the 
completion  of  picking-up  operations,  previous  to  starting  paying  out.^ 

The  holding-back  gear  of  Sir  Charles  Bright  forms  a  part  of  this 
vessel's  equipment  for  paying  out  cable :  a  full  description  of  it  will  be 
found  in  Mr  Wilkinson's  "  Submarine  Cable  Laying  and  Repairing." § 

Under  the  hurricane  deck  are  situated  (i)  a  large  office  for  the  engineer- 
ing staff  on  the  starboard  side,  and  (2)  the  spacious  electrical  testing-room 
on  the  port  side. 

On  account  of  the  special  character  of  the  work  on  which  the  "  Monarch,' 


*  The  usual  practice,  hitherto,  had  been  to  place  the  drums  (which  carr>' the  cable ' 
inside  the  framework. 

t  This  sheave  is  mainly  used  for  passing  the  cable  round  with  a  view  to  slack,  and  »^ 
order  to  avoid  it  being  subjected  to  jerks  at  the  bows  by  the  pitching  of  the  vessel. 

X  Any  advantage  in  paying  out  from  the  stern  consists  mainly  in  greater  convenience- 
The  vessel,  however,  always  steers  better  when  laying  a  cable  from  the  bows. 

>^    The  Electrician  Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  London. 


like  other  telegraph  ships,  is  employed,  where  all  manner  of  speeds  and 
ail  kinds  of  steering  are  required  from  time  to  time,  she  has  a  very  com- 
plete system  of  telegraphs  between  different  parts  of  the  ship,  so  that  the 
engineer  in  charge  may  be  enabled  to  telegraph  instructions  from  the  mon- 
kej- forecastle  to  the  steersman,  as  well  as  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
engine-room.  It  is  especially  on  account  of  the  great  noise  made  by  the 
able  gear"  on  the  fore-deck  that  some  kind  of  telegraphic  communication 
between  the  forecastle  and  the  bridge  is  so  indispensable.  A  semaphore 
Hotked  by  hand  is,  however,  very  often  found  to  answer  admirably,  with  the 
advantage  that  there  is  practically  no  mechanism  to  get  out  of  order  and 
I  which  cannot  be  readily  repaired  as  in  the  case  of  elaborate  mechanical  or 
electrical  telegraph  systems. 

There  are  also  many  points  in  favour  of  ordinary  speaking  tubes  over 
sny  electrical  or  mechanical  methods  of  communication. 

The  particulars  of  the  "  Monarch's  "  cable  tanks  are  as  follows  : — There 
are  three  of  them,  all  as  large  as  the  breadth  of  the  ship  in  each  part  per- 
niits  of.  The  after  tank,  which  is  seldom  used,  has  a  capacity  of  2,730 
f^ubic  feet.  The  cone  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  a  capacity  of  200  cubic  feet, 
's  used  as  a  store  for  keeping  meat.  &c.,  in  good  condition,  which  purpose  it 
answers  excellently,  owing  to  the  usual  supplj'  of  cold  water  kept  in  the 
surrounding  tank.  The  main  tank,  situated  a  little  forward  amidships,  has 
^capacity  of  6,600  cubic  feet,  and  is  about  28  feet  in  diameter  by  10  feet 
"igh.  Its  cone  is  used  as  a  fresh-water  tank,  being  able  to  carry  some  lO 
Wns.  The  fore  tank  is  just  forward  of  the  main,  and  has  a  capacity  of 
stwut  3.890  cubic  feet.  It  is  the  same  diameter  as  the  "  main,"  but  little 
more  than  half  as  high. 

All  the  cable  tanks  stand  on  a  deep  double  bottom  of  cellular  construe- 
'">n.  These  double  bottoms  are  divided  into  five  compartments,  so  that 
*"}/  part  may  be  filled  with  water  to  help  to  maintain  the  trim  of  the  vessel. 
This  arrangement  is  particularly  valuable  on  a  telegraph  ship,  in  compen- 
sating for  the  weight  of  cable  as  it  is  paid  outboard  from  any  particular 
Rrt  of  the  ship. 

Forward  of  these  tanks  is  the  hold  for  storing  large  telegraph  buoys, 
™y  chains,  grapnels,  mushrooms,  etc.  The  smaller  buoys  are  fixed  in  the 
'■'^'ng  except  when  under  great  stress  of  weather.  On  the  top  of  the 
fortvard  cable  tank  is  the  "  'tween  decks."  Between  the  main  cable  tank 
""d  Ihe  men's  quarters  in  this  'tween  decks  is  a  large  space  which  is  used 
*<  a  workshop.     At  the  after  end  of  the  main  tank  are  the  coal  bunkers. 


*  Morr  recent  machines  are,  however,  very  quiet  in  their  action.    Thus  it  is  that  □ 
li'ck-sjgnalling  apparatus  is  employed  on  the  "  Eastern  "  Company's  repairing  vessel. 
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which  are  capable  of  carrying  about  260  tons  of  coal  should  so  much  be 
required.  Between  the  coal  bunkers  and  the  after  cable  tank  is  the  engine 
and  boiler  space.  A  bulkhead  is  built  just  behind  the  main  tank,  and  the 
comer  spaces  between  it  and  the  tank — as  well  as  the  spaces  betAveen  the 
two  for\i'ard  tanks — are  used  for  storing  fresh  water. 

The  cable  tanks  all  drain  into  the  ballast  tanks  below,  and  when  they 
contain  cable  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  cable  covered  with  water.  The 
side  plates  of  the  tanks  are  §  inch  thick.  On  construction  they  were  sub- 
jected to  a  pressure  of  10  lbs.  per  square  inch,  as  a  test  of  their  water- 
tightness. 


Like  the  jubilee  of  the  Queen's  accession  to  the  throne,  the  jubilee  of  the 
telegraph  in  this  country  was  commemorated  in  1887,  in  virtue  of  Cooke  and 
Wheatstone  having  established  the  first  practical  telegraph — based  on  an 
application  of  their  combined  patents — in  1837.  This  telegraph  jubilee— 
mainly  a  Post  OfiFice  affair — was  celebrated  by  a  banquet  at  which  the  then 
Postmaster-General  (the  late  Right  Hon.  H.  C.  Raikes)  presided.  He  was 
supported  by  all  the  leading  telegraph  engineers  and  electricians  of  the  day, 
several  of  whom  had  taken  part  in  the  pioneer  work  of  the  early  stages  of 
electro-telegraphy.* 


*  There  are  two  or  three  men  still  living  who  have  been  connected  with  electro- 
telegraphy  ever  since  its  establishment.  Thus,  a  short  time  iigo  the  jubilee  in  the 
telegraph  service  of  Mr  W.  T.  Ansell  was  commemorated  by  a  banquet  given  in  his 
honour.  This  gentleman,  till  recently  the  traffic  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  Telegrai* 
Company,  may  be  said  to  be  the  doyen  of  telegraphy.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  "  Electric  "  Company's  stafif. 


lN.\SMUCH  as  in  1880  it  was  determined  by  a  court  of  law  that  a  telephone 
15  a  telegraph,"  it  has  been  thought  that  a  brief  summary  concerning  the 
application  of  the  telephone  to  submarine  cables  in  its  present  stage  might 
be  suitable  here,  without  actual  ly  entering  upon  the  principle  or  construction 
of  the  telephone  instrument  itself. 

The  advent  of  the  telephone  began  a  new  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
electrical  communication. 

In  1876  Professor  Graham  Bell  exhibited  his  original  "  speaking  tele- 
graph" at  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  where  it  was  seen  and  heard  by  Sir 
William  Thomson,  who  introduced  it  to  the  notice  of  Europe  at  a  meeting 
nf  the  British  Association  held  that  year  in  Glasgow.  The  instrument  by 
itself  was  not  well  adapted  for  speaking  through  long  lines.  The  trans- 
mitter and  receiver  were  both  alike,  and  the  sounds  were  feeble.  It  par- 
took, in  fact,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  scientific  toy  than  anything  else.  It 
has  since  become  a  useful  adjunct  to  the  telegraph,  of  which  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  flower  and  culmination.  In  i8?7,  however,  Professor  D.  E. 
Hughes,  F.R.S.,  discovered  the  microphone,  which  has,  up  to  the  present, 
proved  the  best  transmitter  to  employ  in  conjunction  with  the  Bell  receiver. 
The  carbon  transmitter,  invented  by  Edison  in  the  same  year,  similarly 
rendered  the  telephone  a  practical  success,  Various  companies  were  soon 
promoted  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  establishing  telephony  throughout 
towns,     [n    18S0  the  United  Telephone  Companyf  was  incorporated   in 


•  Besides  Mr  Precce,  the  expert  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  were  Sir  Charles 
Bright,  Mr  W.  H.  Barlow,  Mr  Laiimer  Clark,  Professor  D.  E.  Hughes,  and  Mr  Warren 
de  la  Rue  On  the  side  of  the  Company  there  were  Lord  Rayleigh,  Sir  William 
TbomMtn,  Sir  G.  G.  Stokes,  Dr  John  Hopkinson,  Ur  J  A.  Fleming,  and  Professor 
Trndail. 

*  Now,  by  amalgamation,  the  National  Telephone  Company,  which  eventually 
ftbiortiecl  all  the  other  telephone  working  concerns  in  this  country.  The  "  National " 
Company  works  under  a  Government  license  for  working  telephones  between  people  in 
ihc  same  city  or  town. 

of  the  aforesaid  legal  action  by  which  the  Post  Office  estab- 
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England,  for  purposes  of  telephone  exploitation,  since  which  most  of  our 
large  cities  have  been  connected  by  trunk  telephone  lines.    Central  exchanges 
for  intercommunication  by  word  of  mouth  have  been  established  in  all  the 
larger  towns,  and  the  telephone  is  now  in  constant  use  in  almost  every 
business  house.     A  merchant  in  London  can  talk  with  one  in  Birmingham;  ! 
a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  is  now  in  earshot  with  a  friend  in  Dundee.    Corre-  | 
sponding,  and  still  greater,  progress  has  been  made  abroad — indeed,  Eng-  \ 
land  was  comparatively  tardy  in  taking  up  the  telephone  properly,  and  even 
now  the  service  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  satisfactory. 

Paris  has  for  some  time  been  able  to  "  speak  through  "  to  Brussels  and 
Marseilles;  likewise  Chicago  to  New  York,  by  a  line  over  i,ooo  miles  in 
length.*  Honolulu  has  a  telephone  exchange ;  and  recently  this  instni- 
ment  made  its  appearance  on  the  Congo.  Some  years  ago  the  late  Mr  R. 
A.  Proctor  predicted  that  ere  long  a  whisper  would  be  conveyed  beneath 
the  ocean,  which  none  of  the  million  waves  that  tossed  above  it  would  be 
able  to  drown.  We  are  still  some  way  off  this  imaginary  consummation. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  after  the  opening  of  the  first  tele- 
graph line  in  England,  and  after  the  first  telegram  was  sent,  twelve  years 
elapsed  before  the  first  submarine  cable  was  laid.  Since  then,  practically 
the  whole  of  our  earth  has  been  strung  with  electric  wires,  and  time  and . 
space  have  both  been  annihilated. 

Articulate  human  speech  has  been  transmitted  over  wires  many  hundred 
miles  in  length — or  (to  speak  with  greater  scientific  accuracy)  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  caused  by  the  voice  at  one  end  of  the  wire,  have,  by  the  agency 
of  the  electric  current,  been  faithfully  reproduced  at  the  other. 

rhc  subject  of  long-distance  telephony  and  submarine  telephony  has 
Ixvn  verv  closelv  studied  b\*  several  eminent  electricians  for  a  considerable 
jKTiovi,  and  various  jxipers  dealing  with  the  difficulties  and  requirements 
have  been  read  from  time  to  time  by  Professor  Silvanus  Thompson,  F.R-S.> 
Mr  \V,  H.  Preece,  C.B..  F.R.S.,  and  others,  before  the  Royal  Society, the 
British  Ass».viation,  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Ensnneers,  and  elsewhere.* 


*:>hc\l  :ho'r  r:s:h:s  o\or  the  :c>phv'»ne  .\s  a  form  ox"  telegraph  within  the  meaning  of  tl* 
l>*Ov::v»:^h  r;;:oh.\<c  Ac:  of  !v^^o. 

1;  :>  o"'\  a  v:«e>::o:\  of  :-.:v.o  when  :he  tc'.ophor.e  s\^:em  generally  will  come  under tb* 
o*:vvv:  :v..r\ij:o"^cr.:  of  the  IV^t  Otr.oe.  The  >ooner  this  takes  place  the  better,  for  tb 
:o>i;v.  h  .;:..\  :o'.or>.or,o  are  oln-..^u>*y  :r.ter.ievi  to  wv^rk  together. 

*   *.-.  A'.^^o:  .A  :ho  to'e-ohv^r.  v   >\>te:r>  .vn?  OAned  by  private  companies,  but  on  tl 

'   v^c  ,^!  l^-.    V.-oivo^or,  >  soher.u"^  fo:  ::u>e::r.,:  the  cimculiics  of  long-distance  tel 

;vu  "\    >.:./.;:  .o  .  •.  >.:>:o:-,r  c,;r.     .<  to  h.ive  ,i  seres  of  leaks  and  induction  coils  alot 

;^.-     ";\  ^»  .^  A  \  c**  ;.^  f  Vi  v.j,  :h.^  ..iV.e  r*t^^:".  of  sor:^  of  its  superabundant  charg 

,  r  >   V   v'.-  tvl  .o  0  >v  .■>.•  V  "  ':  a::s  I  A".t  III  dr.v-r*L>t  the  recent  novelties  not  vet ful 
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The  whole  trouble  in  telephony  is  induction,  which  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter  in  this  case  than  in  ordinary  telegraphy,  on  account  of  the  delicate 
nature  of  the  instrument  and  the  delicate  currents  suitable  for  working 
it  We  have  here  to  deal  with  ripples  corresponding  to  the  infinitesimal 
vibrations  of  the  voice,  rather  than  waves  of  electricity.  The  former  are 
naturally  more  liable  to  get  blended  together  by  the  attraction  and  holding 
back  effect  of  induction,  in  proportion  to  the  electro-static  inductive  capacity, 
than  in  the  case  of  stronger  currents  producing  waves.* 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  popular  light,  the  electric  current  has  the  curious, 
and  often  inconvenient,  habit  of  setting  up  other  and  different  currents  on 
surrounding  conductors.  In  the  instance  of  a  cable,  for  example,  the  charge  of 
electricity  as  it  rushes  along  the  wire  induces  an  opposite  charge  on  the  wet 
serving  or  sheathing,  or  on  the  sea-water  itself.  These  two  charges  attract 
each  other — stay  to  exchange  views,  as  it  were — so  that  the  original  current 
—or  rather,  what  proceeds  of  it — is  very  much  delayed.  The  transmission 
of  the  delicate  currents  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  human  voice 
is  under  these  circumstances  liable,  in  extreme  cases,  to  be  practically 
impossible. 

As  we  know,  the  speed  at  which  signals  can  be  made  to  follow  on  one 
mother  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  read  separately  at  the  other  end  (instead  of 
jetting  thus  blended  or  blurred  together)  is  dependent  on  the  amount  of 
«rhat  is  known  as  the  retardation  of  the  cable.  This  retardation  is  made 
ip  by  the  combination  of  the  total  resistance  offered  by  the  conductor 
'=R),  and  the  total  electro-static  capacity  (for  induction)  of  the  cable 
=  K).  It  is,  in  fact,  the  product  of  the  two  (  =  KR).  The  maximum 
peed  practically  attainable  (for  separate  distinguishable  signals)  is,  indeed, 
nversely  proportional  to  this  factor  as  announced  by  Lord  Kelvin  as  early 
as  1856. 

Mr  W.  H.  Preece  has  shewn  that  this  same  law  (usually  spoken  of  as 
the  KR  law)  is  the  sole  factor  which  governs  the  practicability  of  being 
able  to  hear  through  a  telephone  at  the  receiving  end  of  a  telephonic  circuit 
—i£.y  in  such  a  way  that  the  separate  voice  ripples  shall  be  distinguishable 
and  not  "  blurred  "  or  blended  together  on  arrival  at  the  further  (receiving) 
end.  Thus,  in  order  that  speech  through  a  conductor  may  be  practically 
possible  at  all,  the  retardation,  or  product  KR,  must  be  very  much  smaller 
than  for  fair  working  speed  on  an  ordinary  telegraphic  circuit. 

In  calling   attention    to   this    fact,   Mr    Preece   gave,  as  the  result  of 


The  limits  are  also  much  more  confined  with  the  telephone,  owing  to  the  fact  that 

so  far  the  application  of  any  form  of  relay  has  not  been  found  possible  as  in  a  telegraph 
circuit 
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experiment,  the  outside  figures  for  "KR"  at  which  speech  becomes 
practicable  or  impracticable,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  results  shewn 
were  obtained  on  some  of  the  Post  Oflfice  cables,  the  trials  being  made 
with  a  view  to  testing  the  practicability  of  a  telephone  circuit  between 
London  and  Paris  for  the  proper  interchange  of  speech  between  those 
capitals.     The  figures  given  by  him  were  as  follows : — 

When  KR  =  1 5,000  (or  over)  speech  becomes  impossible. 
„  =12,500  „  „  „  possible. 

„  =10,000  „  „  „  good. 

»  =  7,500  „  „  „  very  good. 

„  =   5,000  „  „  „  excellent. 

„  =  2,500  (or  under)      „  „  perfect. 

The  point  of  difference  in  the  conditions  for  telephony  between  aerial 
and  subterranean  or  submarine  lines  is,  of  course,  that  the  latter  involve 
induction  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  indeed,  overhead  conductors,  under 
favourable  conditions  (owing  to  the  distance  of  the  suspended  wire  from  the 
earth),  introduce  hardly  any  at  all. 

As,  moreover,  the  induction  requires  to  be  much  less  on  a  telephone   ^ 
circuit  than  on  an  ordinary  telegraph  circuit  on  account  of  the  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  instrument  and  current  employed — and,  since  the  retarda- 
tion \^as  expressed  by  the  symbol  KR)  varies  directly  with  the  length  of  the  ; 
line — it  is -obvious  that  the  length  of  underground  or  submarine  cable  (still 
more  than  the  length  of  overhead  wire^  is  of  a  strictly  limited  character- 
that  is  to  sa\\  with  the  present  known  devices.     Again,  as  a  metallic  circuit 
for  telephonic  purposes  is  absolutely  essential  in  long  circuits  on  account 
of  the  extra  induction  introduced  when  using  the  earth  as  a  "  return,"  the    \ 
distance    between    which    telephonic  working    is   possible  is    still  further 
limited.* 

rhe  i^iMiii:  and  returning  wires  of  a  metallic  loop  must  also  be  alike 
ex^wcvi  to  this  influence  from  without.  The  practice  is,  therefore,  to  cross 
the  wires  so  that  they  exchange  places  at  inter\-als  along  the  route.  The 
electric  echvx^s.  sputterini^  noises,  or  •*  hypnotic  suggestions "  from  other 
lines  arv  :hi:s  annihilatcvl.  aiui  overhearing,  theoretically  speaking,  should 
Ix*  imjx>>>ib*o.  This  lo.^pin^,  however,  has  the  effect  of  something  like  ; 
douKing  the  KR    by,  rvnighly  sjxwkmg,  doubling  the  length  of  wire  in 


*  r>.c  i\::.i  r..:,:c:  vc  i^hc::v>:r*er.v>n  hen?  neterrevi  to  is  the  ** cross-talk '^ — as  it  is 
:xK^u  AT  V  :cT:r.Cv-  tVv^.r.  r.c  5:h*:vv,:::ni:  c :rou::$  usir^i:  the  same  earth  return.  Moreover, 
:'r.o  e.;:t>  >  v^:  vv:  o",iV>  tv^r  the  TTCtutr,  .r.  lon^  c:rv-xi:ts  owing  to  the  effect  of  cailb 
vU'.tv;v,>  h,wx:\r.  \\r,;*v  v^r,  >v^  vU .  .  at?r  jir.  :r.$tr,irrient  vorked  only  by  the  feeblest  of 
v,r.-.rr.:>s     A<,;  r.,  :>o  <r:v.r\^\r,u*".t  ot  th<*  cirth  :<  often  ruled  oat  of  couit  on  all  tde- 

*,v^.^"e  ^~  re:  ;>  >.:>  <vtc\-    t^^  r.c  j^hS^^urr.*:  »:rx?s  v-v\a\~eyicg  stronger  currents — also  on 

* 
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the  circuit.  Initial  cost  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  The  smaller 
'and  shorter)  the  wire,  the  less  it  costs,  and  the  lower  the  inductive  capacity, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  higher  the  conductor  resistance.  To  complicate 
the  matter  further,  we  know  that  the  resistance  increases  in  a  higher  ratio 
than  the  capacity  for  induction  diminishes  by  the  above.  Thus  the  resist- 
ance and  capacity  have  to  be  so  adjusted  (by  the  type  of  wire  or  cable 
selected)  as  to  give  the  most  effective  combination,  compatible  with  a  certain 
limit  of  initial  cost 


■  Londqn-Pakis  Telephune  Line. 

From  what  ha.s  preceded  it  will  be  seen  that  the  question  as  to  whether 
a  telephone  circuit  could  be  satisfactorily  established  between  London  and 
Paris  was  not  by  any  means  one  which  could  be  settled  off-hand.  Thus,  no 
little  credit  is  due  both  to  the  French  and  English  Government  officials — 
and  especially  to  Mr  Preece — who  carefully  went  into  the  matter  before  it 
wa5  A  fait  accompli,  by  the  greatest  city  in  the  world  being  put  into  tele- 
jthonic  communication  with  the  gayest. 

The  idea  of  connecting  London  with  Paris  by  telephone  first  emanated 
from  the  French  people.  M.  Coulon,  who  was  the  Minister  of  the  French 
AdministralioH  des  Pastes  et  Ti'h'grnphes,  thought  telephonic  connection  both 
feasible  and  desirable,  and  communicated  with  the  authorities  at  St  Martin's- 
le-Grand  upon  the  subject.  Having  been  proved  experimentally  by  them 
to  be  scientifically  possible,  the  Treasury  made  no  difficulty  in  coming 
firtivard  with  the  necessary  funds. 

This  undertaking  was  actually  carried  out  in  1891 — fifteen  years  after 
the  invention  of  the  telephone— and  was  the  first  instance  of  submarine — 
or  rather  partially  submarine — telephony  being  established.*  Though,  of 
course,  only  on  a  small  scale,  it  has  proved  entirely  satisfactory,  and  up  to. 
or  even  beyond,  all  expectations. 

Inasmuch  as  the  London-Paris  telephone  circuit  would  be  partly  com- 
posed of  aerial  wire  (at  each  end)  and  partly  (in  the  middle)  of  submarine 


*  In  1889  the  telephonic  system  of  P'rance  canic  into  the  hands  of  the  Administration 
■ittPpttfs  el  T/UgrupAa.  The  English  Post  Office  and  the  above  French  Administra- 
uon  in  thai  year  purchased,  as  a  joint  property,  the  Channel  cables  of  the  Submarine 
Telcgiaph  Company,  and  their  next  step  was,  as  staled  above,  to  project  a  telephone 
line  and  cable  from  London  to  Paris. 

.Hr  Prccce  had  just  designed  a  m'.T  cable  lo  cross  the  estuary  of  the  La  Plata  and 
ft>nn«i  the  dties  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo  by  telephone.  This  cable  ivas  28 
wiles  long,  but  the  bronie  overhead  wires  brought  the  length  of  the  entire  line  to  186 
mil«  and  the  KR  lo  [0,400.    The  speaking  attained  on  this  line  is,  however,  very  good. 


I 
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cable,  a  number  of  experiments  were  tried  with  various  types  of  overhe 
wires  applied  to  artificial  copies  of  the  electrical  components  of  diffen 
types  of  submarine  cable  in  order  to  arrive  at  what  would  give  the  h 
result. 

In  Mr  Preece's  expeViments  he  found  that  speech  would  be  good  on 
overhead  copper  wire  if  the  KR  did  not  exceed  10,000,  on  an  overhead  ir 
wire  if  the  same  did  not  surpass  5,000,  and  on  a  submarine  cable  or  und 
ground  wire  if  it  be  within  8,000.  This  last  figure,  in  fact,  determines  t 
design  of  a  telephone  cable — />.,  the  type  of  conductor  and  the  thickness 
its  insulation — ^just  as  the  previous  figures  determine  that  of  an  aerial  te 
phone  line  according  to  the  metal  used.  Iron  is  clearly  unsuited  for  loi 
or  trunk,  telephone  lines,  because  its  specific  KR  is  so  large,  and,  in  fact 
is  never  employed  except  on  short,  or  exchange,  circuits.  Copper,  havi 
a  low  electrical  resistance,  is  used  for  long  trunk  lines  and  cables. 

The  total  distance  from  London  to  Paris  by  the  railway  routes  on  « 
side  is  271  miles,  comprising  70  miles  from  London  to  Dover,  21  mi 
fn.>m  Dover  to  Calais,  and  180  miles  from  Calais  to  Paris.  The  loop  circ 
being  essential,  the  length  of  wire  needed  is,  of  course,  twice  271,  or ; 
miles,  including  42  miles  of  submarine  core.  It  was  decided  on  each  side 
make  two  separate  land  lines  with  a  common  cable  of  four  conductors, 
joint  pro[K?rty  of  both  Governments.  The  English  land  lines  are  of  cop 
wire,  weighing  400  lbs.  to  the  mile :  the  French  are  of  the  same  matei 
hut  of  a  gauge  represented  b\-  600  lbs.  per  mile.  In  both  cases  the  w 
arc  elevated  on  poios  50  f^x^t  above  the  ground. 

The  cvMineciini::  cable,  as  desiijned  bv  Mr  Preece  and  his  assistant, 
II.  R.  Kennx\  contains  tour  separate  insulated  wires,  or  cores,  each  cons 
ing  of  a  strand  vM*  seven  cop[.x?r  wires  each  wire  being  35  mils,  in  diamet 
weighiui;  160  lbs.  per  N.M.  The  abine  stranded  conductors  are  individui 
axitcii  w ith  three  ia\crs  of  gutta-percha  alternated  by  Chatterton's  a 
•.KHind.  1  he  dimensions  of  this  dielectric  are  represented  by  a  weight 
^^00  lb>-  i^vr  N.M  .  bri:^.i;ing  the  total  weight  of  each  core  conductor 
dielcv^trio    up  to  4(V  lbs.  per  N.M.,  and  the  diameter  to  390  mils. 

The  cv^pjxT  usv\i  K^r  tl'io  cor.ductor  is  of  the  ver>-  purest  obtainabk 
xneldin-;  the  hii^hot  sivoit-.c  vor.viuciivi:v  possible. 

The  r^\<istaiKo  v^f  c,\v !".  oonviuctv^r  in  the  cable  is  about  7.5  to  "jJS  o 
ixM-  N.M  a:  a  to:r.;vr,it;:rc  v"f  "";  K.  The  caoacitv  for  induction  of  < 
N.M.  v^!  vV:o  vivX^s  ;v:  oxax\:o.;Ox  microfarads,  its  insulation  beinsj  not 

Vho  fo;::   Cv  ro>.  .;<  ,i:y  vo  v'.osvrilxx:.  are  laid  up  together,  wormed 
M^n  ;,':^  v>!*  taTV.^.OvV  'err  .  ar.r.  :hc  vi:.ij;v  r.a*.  ixiirs  are  used  together  in 
s^^mo  :r.o:a**io  c.-.vv.  :       The  caMe  sheathing  co^nsists  of  sixteen  galvar 
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"on  wires,  of  280  mils,  diameter,  their  individual  strength  being  represented 
ly  a  breaking  strain  of  3,500  lbs. — or  over  i  J  tons. 

An  illustration  of  the  cable — which  was  constructed  by  Messrs  Siemens 
Brothers — is  given  here  (Pig.  58).  It  was  laid  by  H.M.T.S,  "Monarch" 
indthe  Post  Office  officials  in  March  1891,  when  the  heavy  snowstorm  and 
otber  inclement  weather  then  in  force  greatly  interfered  with  the  opera- 
tioni  The  length  of  the  cable  is  20  N.M. :  it  extends  from  St  Mai^aret's 
Bay,  near  Dover,  to  Sangatte,  near  Calais.  The  land  lines  on  each  side 
had  already  been  completed  by  the  .French  and  English  Governments 
respectively. 

The  total  length  of  the  line  is  3 1 1  English  miles. 

The  copper  resistance  of  each  metallic  circuit  is  1,380  ohms;  and  its 
capacity  (calculated)  5.3  microfarads.     The  total  KR  is,  therefore,  7,314, 
wfaicb  brings  the  circuit  well  within  the 
Imit  of  good  speaking  as  defined  by 
■MrPreece. 

The  instruments  used  in  London 
ke  the  usual  Post  Office  telephones, 
ink  being  fitted  with  two  double-pole 
Bell  receivers.  In  Paris,  the  Ader 
ibe  lyArsonval,  and  other  telephones 
kc  used,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
lie  French  Administration. 

The  first  circuit  was  opened  to  the 
)ublic  on  1st  April  1891,  the  traffic 
ting  considerable  from  the  outset^ 
I  fact,  more  than  could  be  dealt  with 
r  a  single  circuit.     In  February  1892, 

e  second  circuit  was  thrown  open  for  traffic,  and  both  circuits  are  now 
rays  fully  occupied. 

The  present  charge  for  a  conversation  of  three  minutes'  duration  is  8s." 
e  line  is  largely  used  by  members  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange  and 
is  Bourse,t  as  well  as  for  Press  work  and  general  commercial  purposes. 


;s  Tclephor 


Two  consecutive  periods  of  three  minutes  may  be  .-irratiged  for  ;  bat  in  no  case  can 
;  than  six  consecutive  minutes  he  allowed,  except  during  slack  portions  of  the  day  ; 
:hen  only  by  arrangement  at  the  time  of  application  for  a  conversation,  and  on  the 
rstanding'  that  if  the  line  is  required  at  any  time  after  the  expiry  of  six  minutes  it 
«  taken.  The  line  cannot  be  pre-enyaged.  It  is  customary  for  users  to  either  write 
legrapb   to  their  correspondents  to  be  in  attendance  at  a  certain  time,  and  then  wait 


Thus  during  the  middle  portio 
ionally  have  to  wait  a  short  tin 


of  the  day  the  traffic  is  heavy,  and  u 
5  for  their  opportunity. 


■softhelin 
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both   circuits  being  always  open   day   and  night.     The   average 
of  messages  per  day  (on  the  two  circuits)  is  about  250. 

This   telephone   line   has   since   been   followed   by  another*  in  ^ 
between  Scotland  and  Ireland  (Glasgow  to  Belfast),  and  there  is  a 
prospect  of  our  being  put  into  telephonic  communication  with  Brui 
Berlin. 

In  spite  of  the  electrical  difficulties  of  the  problem,  inventors  and 
menters  are  constantly  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  better  these  begii 
and  even  hold  out  some  hope  of  some  day  talking  to  America  by  tali 

For  full  information   regarding   the   whole   subject   of  telephonyj 
reader  is  referred  to  Messrs  Preece  and  Stubbs'  excellent  treatise  th< 


*  The  submarine  cable  in  circuit  here  is  of  precisely  the  same  pattern  in  every 
as  the  Anglo-Continental  cable  just  described,  except  that  the  ser\'ed  and  wormed] 
have  a  brass  tape  sheathing  round  them. 

This  is  in  order  to  cope  with  the  depredations  of  the  IJmnoria  terebrans — a 
like  worm  distinct  from  the  teredo  of  the  Eastern  seas,     it  has  a  predilection 
gutta-percha  as  well  as  the  hemp  serving,  and  has  been  found  within  recent 
infest  even  these  (non-tropical)  waters.     This  is  possibly  owing  to  cables  from  the 
being  brought  home  in  the  course  of  repairs,  and  the  germs  being  communicated 
factories ;  indeed,  the  core  is  often  resheathed  for  second  use. 

Thus,  since  1893  it  has  been  the  custom  with  the  Post  Office  to  apply  metal  ta| 
the  core  of  all  Post  Office  cables.  It  is  also  partly  on  this  account  that  the  De| 
always  specify  hemp  instead  of  jute  for  the  inner  serving;  though  it  may  be  d( 
whether  the  former  withstands  the  ravages  of  submarine  borers  any  better  ths 
latter. 

t  "A  Manual  of  Telephony,"  by  William  Henry  Preece,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  Ai 
Stubbs  .Whiitakcr  and  Co.). 
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PART    II 


THE    CONSTRUCTION  OF   SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHS 
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PART   II.-CONSTRUCTION. 


COMPOSITION  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF  SUBMARINE 
TELEGRAPH  CABLES. 

Notwithstanding  the  modifications  which  have  been  proposed  from 
tunc  to  lime,  ail  submarine  cables  laid  up  to  the  present*  have  been  of  the 
type  first  adopted  in  1851  for  the  Dover-Calais  line,  comprising: — 

'■  A  central  conductor  for  conveying  the  electric  current. 

^  A  covering  of  insulating  material  round  the  central  conductnr  to 
Pfnent  leakage. 

i-  An  outer  metal  sheathing  to  protect  the  insulation  from  possible 
injury  during  and  after  submersion ;  and  to  give  sufficient  tensile  strength 
•o  permit  of  the  cable  being  subsequently  raised,  if  necessary. 

'he  insulated  conductor  is  generally  termed  "core."  Where  this 
«[Wession  is  used  here,  it  is  in  that  sense. 


The  exceplions  are  the  Dlaclc  Sea  cable,  which  only  lasltd  a  very  short  time,  the 
""wnnpleied  cable  from  Oran  to  Cartagena,  and  some  other  less  important  lines  of 
Ofliudale  which  never  did  public  duty. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    CONDUCTOR. 

Section  i. — Copper:  Electrical  Conductivity:  Physical  Properties:   Different  Species  : 

Electrical    Tests :    FormuUe    and    Data :    Influence    of   Temperature :   Suggested 

Substitutes. 
Section  2. — The  Conducting  Wire  :  its  Form — Different  Types  compared  Electrically 

and  Mechanically  :  Leading  Principles — Initial  Tests. 

Strand  Manufacture  :  Machine  for  Laying  up  Wires  :  Length  :  Gauge  :  Lay— Rate 

of  Work. 


Section  1. — Copper. 

Electrical  Qualities. — Every  material  may  be  said  to  be  a  conductor 
of  electricity  ;  it  is  only  a  matter   of  degree.      The  question   first  arisos, 
What   constitutes  a  good    electrical    conductor,  and   why  are  the  metals 
found  to  be  the  best  conductors?      Probably    the    fact   of   metals   being 
highly  homogeneous  and  very  dense*  in  their  texture,  as  compared  with 
other  substances,  has  something  to  do  with  it.      Mixtures  of  good  con- 
ducting  materials  will  not  conduct  as  well  as  each  material  when  pure. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  variation  in  texture  and  a  certain  chemical 
action  between  the  molecules  setting  up  a  complete  change  in  the  resultant 
material.     For  instance,  100  yards  of  pure  silver  i  inch  thick  melted  down 
and  mixed  with  a  similar  100  yards  of  pure  copper  of  the  same  thickness, 
each  having  the  same  conductivity  when  alone,  would  not  conduct  twice 
as  well  as  either  wire  by  itself,  though  it  would  otherwise  (having  double 
the  thickness  for  the  same  length)  but  for   some  specific  change   having 
taken  place.     Similarly,  the  conductivity  of  the  alloy  of  the  two  metals 
would  be  distinctly  less  than  the  wire  of  the  same  dimensions  composed 
of  either  metal  in  the  pure  state. 

Copper,  the  electrical  conductivity  of  which  is  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  metal  commercially  available,t  Has  been  invariably  made  use  of  for  the 


*  Physically  speaking,  electrical  conductivity  may  be  said,  as  a  rule,  to  go  with 
opacity,  and  electrical  resistance  with  transparency. 

f  The  only  metal  which  when  pure  has,  generally  speaking,  slightly  higher  electrical 
conductivity  is  silver,  and  this  is  naturally  ruled  "out  of  court"  for  conducting  purposes 
on  any  lar<;e  scale  if  only  on  account  of  cost— ^3  5s.  per  lb.  as  against  yd.  to  8d.  per 
lb.  for  copper. 
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central  conductor  of  submarine  cables.  The  following  table  gives  the  con- 
ductivity (or  conductance,  as  it  is  now  sometimes  termed)  of  the  principal 
metals  and  alloys  relatively  to,  that  of  pure  silver,  at  o'  Centigrade : — • 

Silver  (annealed)  -------  loo 

„      (hard)         ..-----  94 

Copper  (pure)        -------  100 

„      (annealed)                        -           -           -           -           -  96 

„      (hard)       -                       94 

Gold          -           -           -           -           -           -           -           -  74 

Aiuminium  (annealed)      ------  53 

Platinum   --------17 

Iron' (pure  and  soft)          -           -           -           -           -           -  16 

„   (telegraph  wire)        -           -           -           -           -           -  10 

Lead          -           -           -           -                       -           -           -  '      8.2 

Gennan  silver       -           -           -           -           -           -           -  7.5 

Mercury  (liquid)    -           -           -           -           -           -           -  '      1.6 

Selenium  (annealed)         -           -           -           -           -           -  i 

Mechanical  Qualities. -7- Besides  its  electrical  suitability,  copper  has 
excellent  mechanical  qualities.  To  begin  with,  it  has  great  powers  of 
extension.  It  will,  in  fact,  stretch  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  its  length  before 
breaking ;  so  that,  if  a  cable  is  subjected  to  heavy  strain,  the  conductor, 
permanently  stretching*  much  more  than  the  rest,  will  remain  intact 
until  after  all  the  sheathing  wires  have  parted,  communication  being  thus 
maintained  to  the  last.f  The  copper  used  for  conductors  of  submarine 
cables  is  selected,  however,  rather  on  account  of  its  electrical  than  for  the 
sake  of  its  mechanical  features.  Copper  wire  does  not,  in  fact,  usually 
bear  a  greater  strain  than  the  equivalent  of  17  tons  to  the  square  inch  J 
^^'hen  annealed — the  soft  form  in  which  it  is  used  for  purposes  of  elec- 
trical conduction  ;  the  hard-drawn,  "camperneal,"  copper  wires  (unannealed) 
standing  a  strain    tantamount  to   some    30  tons  per   square  inch.       The 


*  Amongst  the  curiosities  in  early  inventions  was  a  special  cable,  devised  in  1858  by 
Captain  Drayson,  R.A.,  and  Captain  Binney,  R.E.,  the  object  of  which  was  to  provide 
lonhe  contingency  of  a  longitudinal  strain.  It  was  called  an  "  Elongating  Tunnel  Sub- 
niarine  Telegraph,"  and  consisted  of  a  single  wire  conductor  in  the  form  of  a  helix 
surrounded  by  india-rubber  in  which  it  was  capable  of  moving  freely.  No  further  pro- 
tection or  strength  appears  to  have  been  provided.  Various  other  spiral  conductors  have 
^n  designed  of  tubular  shape,  by  way  of  securing  elongation  and  elasticity. 

^  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  insulating  material  outside  the  conductor  (gutta-percha 
or  india-rubber)  does  not  also  confine  itself  to  stretching  instead  of  being  correspondingly 
^^^stic,  and  therefore  having  a  tendency  to  leave  bare  places  on  the  copper  wire  with  a 
c^nain  amount  of  strain. 

.    +  Thus  the  tensile  strength  of  an  ordinary  average  strand  is  represented  by  a  break- 
'•^g  strain  of  about  200  lbs.     This  is,  however,  practically  never  turned  to  account  owing 
•^ 'ts  accompanying  elongating  qualities  being  far  beyond  that  of  the  rest  of  the  cable. 
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density,  or  specific  gravity,  of  pure  annealed  copper  at  60°  F.  is  generally^ 
taken  at  8.9,*  and  its  melting  point  at  2000"  F. 

Conductivity  of  Different  Species  of  Copper. — In  the  early  days  of 
submarine  telegraphy  the  purity  of  copper  was  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
well  indicated  by  the  degree  of  facility  with  which  it  passed  through  a 
die.  This,  of  course,  would  be  governed  by  different  degrees  of  softness, 
but  the  causes  of  the  widely  varying  conductivity  values,  as  determined  by 
physicists  at  that  time,  remained  entirely  unexplained. 

The  table  below  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  tremendous  variation 
obtained  by  different  early  experimentalists  for  the  conductivity  of  copper, 
as  compared  with  that  of  pure  silver,  taken  at  icx) : — = 

Becquerel  -  -  - 

Riess 

Leuz  -  .  - 

Davy 

Christie 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  above,  the  only  results  of  observations  made: 
at    a   uniform    temperature   (o''    C.)   are    those   of    Becquerel,   Leuz,   and 
Arndsten.     It  is  believed  that  Mr  Latimer  Clark  was  one  of  the  first  to 
bring   to   light   the  wide  variation  existing  between   the  conductivity  of 
different  species  of  copper. 

In  1857,  whilst  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  being  manufactured. 
Professor  William  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin)  made  the  discovery  f  that 
the  presence  of  foreign  substances,  even  in  minute  quantity,  reduced  the 
conductivity  of  copper  to  a  very  marked  degree,  and  he  pointed  out  the 
effect  this  would  have  on  the  speed  of  signalling.^ 

In  i860  Dr  A.  Matthiessen  made  a  complete  investigation  of  the 
subject,  having  been  requested  to  do  so  by  the  Committee  of  Inquir>' 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  conjunction  with  the  Atlantic 
Telegraph  Company.§  He  first  experimented  with  pure  copper  carefully 
prepared  by  the  method  of  electrolysis,  and  then  obserx-ed  the  effect  pro- 


95.3 

Snow  Harris 

- 

200 

67.2 

Buff 

- 

-      .  954 

73.4 

Pouillet      - 

- 

73 

91.2 

Arndsten  - 

- 

98.7 

66.0 

*  One  cubic  foot  weighs  about  556  lbs. 

t  This  discovery  was  made  owing  to  a  suspicion  that  the  conductor  was  not  electri- 
cally uniform.     The  suspicion  was  followed  by  an  electrical  test  on  various  lengths,  and 
has  led  to  the  present  practice  of  a  test  for  conductivity  being  applied  to  short  lengths  of 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  hanks  of  copper  on  arrival  at  the  cable  factory. 

Since  the  above,  a  branch  of  copper  manufacture  has  grown  up  for  producing  what  is 
known  in  the  trade  as  "Conductivity  Copper,"  to  meet  the  requirements  of  all  specifica- 
tions subsequent  to  this  date. 

I  Proreedifii^s  0/ the  Royal  Society^  June  1857. 

s^  Joint-Committee  to  inquire  into  the  Construction  of  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables, 
1859.     131uebo()k,  with  Report  and  Evidence,  published  1861. 
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duced  on  the  conductivity  by  the  separate  addition  of  the  principal 
substances  in  natural  combination  with  copper  ore ;  he  subsequently 
analysed  various  samples  of  commercial  copper,  measuring  their  different 
conductivities.  Dr  Matthiessen  found  (what  is  now  generally  recognised) 
thalihe  merest  trace  of  arsenic  is  sufficient  to  reduce  the  conductivity  40 
per  cent — i.e.,  from  100  to  6o* — and  when  the  proportion  of  arsenic  is 
increased  to  5  per  cent,  the  conductivity  falls  as  low  as  6.5.  It  is  reduced 
as  much  as  from  100  to  78  by  0.05  per  cent,  of  carbon,  though  the  latter  is 
itself  a  very  fair  conductor  ;  to  70  by  o.  1 3  per  cent,  of  phosphorus,  and  to 
93  by  0.1 8  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  which  also  renders  the  copper  very  brittle, 
fnmiing  sulphiiret  of  copper  in  some  degree. 

The  presence  of  either  bismuth  or  silicon  have  since  been  found  to  have 
damaging  effects  on  copper — both  electrically  and  mechanically  speaking — 
almost  equal  to  that  produced  by  any  of  the  above  metalloids. 

The  action  of  oxygen  is  still  more  cogent :  by  melting  pure  copper  with 
avef}'  ^ort  exposure  to  air.  traces  of  sub-oxide  of  copper  formed,  such  as 
vat  loo  minute  to  measure  by  the  then  known  methods  of  chemical 
injlysis,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  conductivity  to  as  low  a  figure  as 
76:  it  rose  again  lo  96  after  hydrogen  had  been  forced  into  the  molten 
metal  for  three  hours,  thereby  reducing  the  sub-oxide. 

The  influence  of  metals,  though  generally  less  apparent  than  that  of 
Ihe  metalloids,  tends  in  the  same  direction.  The  conductivity  of  pure 
copptr  alloyed  with  048  per  cent,  of  iron  is  only  35  ;  with  1.33  per  cent, 
of  till  it  is  50 ;  and  with  3.2  per  cent,  of  zinc,  falls  to  59. 

Strangely  enough,  the  addition  of  1.22  per  cent,  of  silver  —  the  best 
conductor,  so  far  as  we  know  at  present — reduces  the  conductivity  of  pure 
topper  to  go.  It  is  thus  proved  that  the  conductivity  of  pure  copper 
cannot  be  augmented  by  artificial  means,  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
presence  of  any  foreign  substance,  to  however  small  an  extent — no  matter 
*hai  its  own  sjiecific  conductivity  may  be  —  always  has  the  effect  of 
Wtreasing  the  electrical  resistance. 

Iticems  at  first  sight  a  curious  anomaly  that  the  resistance  of  a  metal 
I*  actually  increased  by  incorporating  with  it  another  metal  possessing  a 
Wr  specific  resistance,  but  such  is  the  case,  quite  apart  from  how  low 
1w  fEsislance  of  the  latter  materia!  may  be.  Indeed,  it  can  be  said  that 
s  have  a  particular  resistance  of  their  own,  in  no  way  governed  by  the 
c  resistance  value  of  each  of  their  component  metals.     This  suggests 


*  Copper  containing  any  considerable  quantiiies  of  arseni 
^and  brittle  to  be  drawn  into  wire  at  all.  Arsenjferous  c 
li<  question  for  electrical  conductor  purposes. 


noreover,  rendered  It 
re,  indeed,  quite  out ' 
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that  a  distinct  chemical  and  consequent  physical  change  occurs,  due  to  the 
mixing  of  different  metals. 

The  alloys  of  copper,  besides  having  such  a  damaging  effect  to  electrical 
conductivity,  appear  also  to  lower  its  mechanical  properties,  inasmuch  a3 
impure  is  not  as  extensible  as  pure  copper — breaking  sooner,  in  fact,  unde*" 
a  strain.* 

Copper  is  met  with  in  the  largest  quantities  in  Chili,  Japan,  Australia.* 
Cuba,  and  Canada,  and  still  in  small  quantities  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire, 
the  island  of  Anglesea,  and  in  Ireland.  Most  of  the  copper  used  fo*" 
electrical  conductors,  however,  comes  from  either  Chili,  Australia  (Burra.— 
Burra),  or  Canada  (Lake  Superior),  particularly  from  the  latter,  as  it  i  ss 
found  there  in  nature  in  the  metallic  state.  For  this  reason.  Lake  Superio** 
copper  is  generally  spoken  of  as  "native  metal,"  the  preparation  in  smelt- 
ing and  refining  being  comparatively  small.  Copper — like  other  metals 
— is,  however,  usually  found  as  an  ore;  and  the  most  common  ore  o'i 
copper  is  copper  pyrites^  a  yellowish  ore,  being  a  combination  of  sulpha  «: 
with  iron.  Other  copper  ores  are,  of  course,  met  with ;  such  as  those  ix^ 
which  tin  and  nickel  are  amongst  the  alloys,  and  in  which  oxygen  is 
present  in  large  quantities.  Copper  is  so  found  in  Australia  (Burra-Burrai-^ 
and  in  Chili. 

In  the  processes  of  copper  refining,  good  results,  in  the  way  of  softness 
and  its  accompanying  ductility,  are,  however,  obtained  by  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  lead  or  tin,  and  this  is  explained  by  the  followingr 
experiment  of  Dr  Matthiessen*s.     A  sample  of  copper,  when  melted  and 
exposed   to  the  air,  gave  a  conductivity,  of  87  ;  on  adding  i   per  cent,  of 
lead   or  tin,  and   rcmclting  in   a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  con- 
ductivity rose  to  93  ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  residual  quantity  of  lead 
or  tin  was  found  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  traceable.     It  seems  that  the 
lead   or  tin,  as  the  case  may  be,  reduces  or  drives  off  the  sub-oxide  of 
copper,  leaving  the  metal  relatively  purer  than  at  first. 


*  Theoretically,  at  any  rate,  the  copper  conductor  should  have  a  stretching  capacity 
as  high  as  possible,  in  order  to  approach  as  near  as  may  be  that  of  its  insulating  sheath. 
When  a  strain  conies  on  the  core,  the  insulating  material  stretches  to  an  almost  unlimited 
decree  (especially  if  composed  of  india-rubber),  and  when  once  the  conductor  ceases  to 
stretch  also,  it  has  to  take  the  full  force  of  the  strain.  Again,  whereas  gutta-percha  or 
india-rubber  return  to  their  original  form  ^especially  the  latter)  on  account  of  their  elastic 
qualities,  the  copper  conductor  maintains  its  elongated  length,  and  is,  therefore,  liable  to 
knuckle  through  the  insulation  at  any  spot.  Owing  to  its  lessened  rigidity,  as  compared 
with  a  solid  wire  of  same  bulk,  the  strand  fomi  of  conductor  avoids  this  defect  to  a  certain 
degree.  The  above  Nvere,  however,  some  of  the  original  causes  of  failure  in  the  earliest 
cables,  from  which  experience  has  been  gained  since  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquir>-  (alluded 
to  above^  concerning  the  construction  of  cables. 
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Eight  !iainples  of  commercial  copper  obtained  from  various  sources, 
which  were  experimented  on  by  Matthiesscn,  fjave  measures  of  cnnductivity 
varying  as  much  as  between  98.7S  and  14.24 ;  tht  chemical  analysis  of 
which  revealed,  in  the  different  instances,  traces  of  silver,  lead,  iron,  nickel, 
intimuny,  arsenic,  and  sub-oxide  of  copper,  as  the  case  maybe,  and  in  very 
different  degrees.  The  sample  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  order  of  conduc- 
tivity contained  traces  of  silver  only  ;  the  last  but  one,  whose  conductivity 
was  ;9.,i4.  came  from  the  Demidorff  Mines  in  Russia,  and  the  last  one  from 
Rio  Tiiilo  in  Spain  ;  *  both  the  latter  contained  only  arsenic,  the  Demidorff 
wmple  having  a  mere  trace,  and  that  from  Rio  Tinto  2  per  cent. 

It  was  found,  again,  that,  apart  from  their  nature,  the  greater  the  number 

of  alloys  in  mixture  with  copper  the  greater  the  decrease  in  conductivity  ; 

and,  what  is  also  natural  from  the  foregoing,  the   greater  the  proportion 

H^the  alloys  with  the  pure  metal,  the  less  will  be  the  resultant  conductivity. 

^^■has  indeed,  already  been  demonstrated, 

^V  In  concluding  his  report,  Dr  Matthicsseii  pointed  out  the  desirability 
■  «( securing,  for  submarine  cable  conductors,  the  very  purest  copper  obtain- 
able in  the  market.  He  further  shewed  that,  in  order  to  secure  this,  the 
surest  plan  would  be  to  specify  in  contracts  that  the  copper  should  yield  a 
certain  conductivity.  Thus,  it  would  be  to  the  manufacturer's  interest  to 
i'Upplylhe  purest  copper,  for  otherwise  he  would  be  obliged  to  provide  a 
greater  bulk  of  copper  to  make  up  the  required  conducting  power,  which 
*'iuH  probablj'  not  be  to  his  advantage.  Hitherto  the  only  require- 
ment that  it  was  customary  to  specify  were  that  the  conductor  should 
be  up  to  a  given  gauge,  trusting  to  the  contractor  for  the  purity  of  the 
copper. 

.\s  has  been  shewn,  the  electrical  conductivity  of  copper,  or  of  any 
iictal,  is  governed  both  by  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  metal  (as  well  as  bj' 
the  nature  of  its  composition)  and  also  by  its  sectional  area.  As  a  matter 
"fact,  both  of  these  factors  require  to  be  specified  for — the  one  as  much  as 
'heiJther.  If  the  specified  conductivity  is  secured  by  a  larger-sized  wire,  it 
aill  bt  accomjianied  by  an  increased  electro-static  inductive  capacity,  unless 
Itdielectric  be  correspondingly  increased. 

I  Thus,  by  securing  the  purest  copper,  the  bulk,  and  therefore  the  electro- 

e  capacity,  is  reduced  to  a  minimum — and   in   the  most  economical 

—for  a  given  conducting  power,  and  for  a  given  thickness  of  insu- 

E  covering.      The  result  is  that  nowadays  the  gauge,  as  well  as  the 


*  The  conductivity  of  this  ore  is,  indeed,  no  higher  than  that  of  iron.  The  same 
"iiUrk  applies  to  some  other  coppers  which,  like  this,  contain  large  quantities  of  other 
■""al,  and  inetalloids,  such  as  arsenic,  lead,  iron,  and  nickel. 
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electrical  conductivity  of  the  wire,  is  tested  on  arrival  at  the  cable  factor}-, 
as  a  check  on  the  wire-drawers.  Moreover,  as  a  further  and  more  accurate 
check  on  the  material,  and  for  additionally  calculating  the  diameter,  the 
weight  of  each  hank  of  wire  is  also  measured. 

The  great,  though  gradual,  improvements  made  in  the  conductibility  of 
copper  within  recent  years — since  the  establishment  of  submarine  tele- 
graphy— is  largely  due  to  the  advances  made  in  smelting  and  in  refining 
to  a  complete  state  of  reduction  or  purification. 

The  conductivity  of  copper  metal  after  smelting  is,  however,  a  great 
deal  below  what  it  is  afterwards  made  to  attain  by  the  wire-drawers.  The 
principal  means  of  raising  the  conductivity  is  by  the  after-eflfect  of  heat  in 
annealing  the  wire  ;*  but  there  are  other  means  taken  which  are  sacred  to 
the  wire-drawer.  This  particularly  applies  in  the  "  best  selected  "  (or  "e.xtra 
smelted  ")  copper,  as  prepared  at  the  smelting  works  of  Messrs  Vivian  and 
Sons  at  Swansea,  where  very  large  quantities  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper 
are  dealt  with — /.<\,  electrolytically  refined — this  being  probably  more  largelv' 
employed  in  the  crude  form  for  electrical  conductors  than  any  other  ore- 
This  copper  has  only  87  percent,  conductivity  in  its  original  state,  but  i?> 
worked  up  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  time  by  the  wire-drawer  and 
metallurgist.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  absolutely  pure  copper  is  now 
produced  on  a  large  commercial  scale,  though  ordinary  commercial  copper 
still  has  a  conducting  power  as  low  as  30,  compared  with  pure  copper 
at  100. 

What  is  known  as  atnicalcd  wire  is  that  which  is  "  annealed,"  or  madc^* 
soft,+  after  "  drawing."  The  last  operation  'in  this  country  mostly  performed 
at  Birniinghani'^  actually  strengthens  the  copper  somewhat — laterally,  at  an>' 
rate — but  the  process  of  annealing  reduces  it  again  to  a  point  far  belo\^' 
what  it  was  orii^inalh*. 

With  cof'per,^^  annealing  consists  of  heating  first  and  then  cooling  suddenly 
— by  plunging  into  c<^ld  water,  or  by  some  other  means.  For  electrical 
conductors  the  operation  is  necessarih-  applied  after  the  cop[)er  has  been 
drawn  intt>  wire  ;  partly  because  if  done  before,  the  copper  might  become 
too  much  weakened  to  permit  Ky{  successful  drawing  into  wire,  as  well  iis 
for  the  reasi^n  that  the  subsec|uent  hardening  eflfect  by  drawing  would,  in 


■  The  iHMU'tu  ial  cfuvi  of  annealing:  copper— so  far  as  its  electrical  conductivityis  con- 
V  orned  was  first  ol>servod  In-  Dr  Matihicsscn,  during  his  exhaustive  experiments  already 
alhulod  to.  He  then  found  that  after  beinj^  annealed  the  conductivity  of  the  same  sample 
wire  had  increased  hy  2}.  per  cent.  c\  er  what  it  was  when  in  the  hard  state. 

^  Copper  when   annealed  will  allow  i>f  a  dent  bcin^'  made  on   it  when  using  only 
nv>deiate  force. 

In  this  respect  unlike  iron  and  other  metals. 
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this  instance,  tend  to  reduce  the  conductivity  again  to  something  like  its 
original  figure. 

The  process  of  annealing  has  a  weakening  effect  on  any  metal,  reducing 
its  tensile  strength  to  nearly  half  what  it  was  before.  Great  longitudinal 
strength  is  not,  however,  aimed  at  for  the  conductor  of  a  submarine  cable, 
where  the  sheathing  wires  are  intended  to  take  all  the  strain. 

The  purest  copper  is  obviously  that  obtained  by  electrolysis — /.<?., 
depositing  copper  (obtained  by  an  electrolytic  system)  in  a  trough  from, 
say,  a  number  of  dynamo  machines.  Such  a  method  has  the  disadvantage, 
however,  of  slowness  and  costliness,  and  is  not,  therefore,  much  favoured  as 
yet  for  practical  work  on  any  large  scale.* 

Nowadays  commercial  copper  is  readily  obtained,  which  gives  a  con- 
ductivity equal  to  97  per  cent,  (and  over)  of  that  of  the  pure  metal.+ 
American  (Lake  Superior)  copper  is  remarkably  free  from  objection- 
able impurities,  and  yields  one  of  the  highest  conductivities ;  so  does 
Australian  (Burra-Burra)  copper ;  and  perhaps  still  more  the  copper  from 
Chili,  as  well  as  that  from  Japan.  In  Burra-Burra  copper,  however, 
one  of  the  impurities  is  bismuth,  which   is  difficult  to  separate  from   the 

• 

'"gots,  and  is  almost  as  objectionable  as  arsenic.     It  frequently  happens 
in  the  present  day,  with  the  various  samples  obtainable,  that  by  the  test 
calculations    the    wire    under    test    gives    higher    conductivity    than    that 
afforded  by  the  standard,  owing  mainly  to  the  latter  not  really  being  so 
pure  as  what  we  are  now  able  to  obtain  commercially.*     In  fact,  electro- 
deposited  copper  wire  made  according  to  the  Elmore  process  has  on  the 
average  a  conductivity  quite  2,  or  even  3,  per  cent,  above  that  of  Matthies- 
<€n's  standard. 

The  ultimate  conducting;'  power  and,  therefore,  the  resistance;  of  an 
orrl:nar\'  copper  wire  depends  verv'  much  on  the  (Irawini^  of  the  copper  InU) 
the   form  of  wire.     Compression  natural!}'   has   a   tendency  to  harden  tiie 


*  This  method  is,  on  the  otlicr  h;incl,  exclusively  adopted  for  making  the  small 
.uiantitics  of  absolutely  pure  copper  retiuired  for  electrical  standards,  and  experimental 
i.jboraiory  work  generally  ;  moreover,  it  was  the  means  by  which  Matthicssen  obtained 
':i\r>  ->tandard  of  pure  copper. 

^  On  the  first  Dover-Cahiis  cable  of  1850  the  condiu  tivity  of  the  copper  conductor  was 
.1-  low  as  30.  On  that  of  the  1857  Atlantic  it  was  exactly  half  of  what  is  quite  ordinarily 
•  •!»tained  at  the  present  time  for  electrical  conductor  purposes.  Thus,  as  the  si;^ nailing 
-p<-ed  attainable  on  a  cable  is  directly  proportional  to  the  conductivity,  a  aiblc  of  to-day 
of  the  bame  dimensions  would  be  capable  of  carrying  just  double  the  number  of  messages 
m  a  given  time.  This  would  imply  double  the  earning  power  -a  consideration  which 
r.itu rally  appeals  to  the  investor. 

:  This,  of  course,  points  to  the  desirability  of  a  fresh  standard  of  pure  copper  being 
r-tabli^»hed. 
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copper,  and  this  again  has  the  effect  of  reducing  its  conductivity.  Thi: 
effect  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  increased  rigidity  of  molecules  thereb} 
produced,  just  as  the  process  of  annealing  renders  the  molecules  more  fret 
to  move  in  response  to  any  electrical  strain.* 

Tests  and  Calculations.  —  Electrical  measuring  instruments  ar 
usually  arranged  (for  greater  convenience)  to  give  the  value  of  ; 
quantity  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  conductivity.f  This  quantity  is  termei 
*  resistance." 

The  relative  conductivity  C  of  a  wire,  referred  to  that  of  pure  coppe 
which  is  represented  by  the  number  IQO,  *  may  be  obtained  by  multiplyin: 
its  calculated  resistance  p  (on  the  basis  of  purity)  by  lOO,  and  dividing  th 
product  by  its  actual  (observed)  resistance  r.     Thus : — 

r 

The  specific  resistance  of  pure  copper,  or  the  resistance  of  a  cubic  cent 
metre  at  o'  C.  =  .00000 1 64  ohm  ;  and  that  of  a  cubic  inch  at  o"  C.  =  .0000006 
ohm. 

The  resistance  of  i  foot  of  pure  (soft)  copper  wire,  weighing  i  grain  at 


*  In  1883  Mr  W.  H.  l^reece,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  read  a  very  complete  paper  on  the  subje 
of  "  Electrical  Conductors  "  before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers.  This  paper,  wii 
the  discussion  thereon,  gives  very  full  information  regarding  the  different  phases  of  copp* 
and  other  metals  for  conducting  purposes.  More  recently,  Mr  Bucknall  Smith's  bookc 
"Wire"  (published  by  En^^inecring)  has  furnished  a  great  deal  of  up-to-date  matter coi 
cerning  copper  wire,  as  well  as  an  exhaustive  description  of  the  process  of  wire-drawin 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  somewhat  out  of  our  scope,  even  if  the  necessary  space  we 
available  for  treating  with  the  subject. 

+  However,  some  years  ago.  Lord  Kelvin  had  boxes  constructed  for  joining  up  coi 
ductors  in  parallel  in  different  ways,  so  as  to  give  direct  measurements  of  conductivity  " 
different  substances.  He  gave  the  name  of  "  mho"  (ohm  spelt  backwards)  to  the  unit  < 
conductivity  in  the  British  Association  or  H.A.  system  of  standards  and  units. 

\  In  practice— for  commercial  purposes — the  conducting  value  of  copper  wires 
always  compared  with  that  of  a  pure  wire  of  the  same  metal  as  the  standard,  the  lait« 
being,  therefore,  taken  at  100.  By  this  means — instead  of  silver  (of  the  highest  condu 
tivity)  being  the  standard— an  idea  of  the  purity  is  also  implied,  though  degrees  of  puri 
.ind  degrees  of  conductivity  cannot  by  any  means  be  said  to  go  hand  in  hand,  in  co 
sideration  of  the  fact  that  the  merest  trace  of  arsenic  reduces  the  conductivity  of  a  pu 
(100  per  cent,  conductivity)  copper  wire  to  60  per  cent.  This  is  the  most  striking  exam  pi 
but  in  no  instance  does  the  degree  of  effect  in  conductivity  accord  at  all  closely  with  tl 
degree  of  alloying.  A  copper  wire  may  have  a  90  per  cent,  purity  and  yet  (owing  to  tl 
10  per  cent,  impurities  being,  say,  partly  composed  of  arsenic)  its  percentage  of  condu 
tivity  might  not  be  more  than  about  30.  Thus  the  percentage  purity  of  copper,  as  det€ 
mined  by  chemical  analysis,  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  strictly  indicative  of  the  percenta] 
conductivity.  Moreover,  the  electrical  test  for  conductivity  often  gives  a  more  accura 
insfght  into  the  degree  of  purity  than  can  be  attained  chemically. 
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temperature  of  o**  C,  being  .2064  of  the  legal  ohm,*  that  of  a  wire  having  a 
length  /  expressed  in  feet  and  weighing  w  grains,  will  be — 

.2o64x/*^t 

w  = . 

w 

The  conductivity,  therefore,  of  a  wire  at  o^  C.  /  feet  long  and  weighing 

IV  grains,  with  a  measured  resistance  of  r  ohms,  will  be — 

.2064  X  P" 

C  = • 

wxr 

The  resistance  of  a  naut  (N.M.)  J  of  pure  copper  wire,  or  strand,  weighing 

I  lb.  at  a  temperature  of  75 "*  F.  is  taken  as  1 196.7.§     From  this  the  resistance 

per  N.M.  (r)  of  any  other  pure  copper  wire  or  strand   weighing  w  lbs. 

becomes 

^^11967   3t  75' F. 

where  resistance  per  N.M.  multiplied  by  the  weight  equals  resistance  per 
naut  pound. 

The  resistance  per  naut  of  a  cable  conductor  at  75"  F.  is  in  fact,  roughly 
speaking,  equal  to  120,000  divided  by  the  product  of  the  percentage  con- 
ductivity of  the  copper  and  its  weight  per  naut,  in  pounds.  It  is  also  equal  to 
^he  resistance  of  a  naut-pound  corresponding  to  the  particular  percentage 
conductivity  divided  by  the  weight  in  pounds  per  naut.  Thus,  the  resistance 
^^  a  wire  of  given  material  varies  directly  with  the  bulk  or  area — i.e., 
decreases  with  the  square  of  the  diameter.  For  instance,  if  the  diameter 
^^'ire  is  doubled,  the  resistance  will  be  a  quarter  what  it  was,  and  the  con- 
<luctivity  quadrupled:     Moreover,  with  a  given  specific VQ'^lstdL.ncQ — z>.,  with  a 


The  legal  ohm — ox oltm^  as  it  may  be  termed — is  equal  to  la'  CCS.  units  (ccntimetre- 
rraniiTje- second  electro-magnetic  fundamental  unit  system)  of  resistance.  It  has  now 
weii  a.greed  to  take,  as  the  practical  unit  of  resistance,  the  resistance  of  a  specified  column 
f^i  niercury  (15.A.  Committee  on  Electrical  Standards,  1892  ;  Report  of  Electrical 
•"^^andartjs  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  27th  October  1892). 

To  obtain  the  relation  between  resistances  measured  in  15. A.  units  and  resistances 
'^icair>  ii  red  in  ohms  we  have  :  — 

I  li..\.  unit --^.9866  ohm. 
I  ohm  ^  '-0358  B..A.  units, 

inus     to  reduce   H.A.  units  to  ohms,  we   have  to  multiply    by  .9866-  i.e.,  deduct    1.34 
perirc^nt. 

The  explanation  of  the  variation  by  length  being  an  the  square  in  this  formula,  rather 

inan    merely  directly  as  the  length,  based  on  unit  proportions,  is  as  follows: — If  a  unit 

iuol-|rf^jj^  of  copper  be  drawn  out  to  double  its  length,  its  section  will  consequently  be 

nalved  over  the  process.    The  result  is  that  the  resistance  will  be  not  only  doubled,  on  the 

score  of  the  length  being  doubled,  but  will  be  again  doubled  owing  to  halving  the  section 

of  the  wire. 

^  Throughout  this  book  either  the  term  ''naut'' or  the  letters  "N.M."  are  used  in 
abbreviation  for  "nautical  mile"  in  place  of  the  oft  misapplied  term  "knot,"  which  is  in 
reality  a  rate — representing  a  nautical  mile  per  hour. 
The  equivalent  at  32    F.  (  =  0  C.)  is  1091.22. 


.^ 
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given  quality  of  material  and  conductivity — the  resistance  of  a  wire  varies 
inversely  with  the  weight,  and  consequently  the  conductivity  directly  with 
its  weight. 

The  percentage  conductivity  of  any  wire  may  be  found  by  multiplying^ 
the  resistance  calculated  for  a  pure  wire  of  the  same  length  and  weight  at: 
the  same  temperature  by  lOO,  and  dividing  the  product  by  the  resistance  of" 
the  wire  as  measured.     Matthiessen's  standard  was  a  pure  annealed  copixjr- 
wire  lOO  inches  in  length,  possessing  a  resistance  of  0.516  ohms  at  60*  F.^ 
and  the  conductivity  of  this  wire  was  taken  as  100.     Thus,  the  conductivity- 
of  any  other  wire,  in  relation  to  this  standard,  may  also  be  determined  by^ 
taking  a  standard  having  a  resistance  (0.1516  w)  equal  to  100  inches  of  th^ 
above  pure  copper  wire,  weighing  100  grains  at  60^  F.     The  conductivity  o  ^ 
any  other  wire  again  but  of  similar  resistance  will  then  be  as  the  square  t^^ 
its  length  in  inches,  divided  by  its  weight  in  grains. 

Influence  of  Temperature    on    Electrical    Resistance. — Becquererl 
shewed   that  the  electrical   resistance  of  metals   increases  with  a  rise 
temperature.     These  variations  were  measured  in  1862  by  Matthiessen  an- 
Van  Bosc,  who,  after  numerous  experiments,  were  able  to  state  the  followin 
formula,  the  conductivity  of  a  metal  at  o'  C.  being   represented  by  k 
and  C.  being  its  conductivity  at  any  temperature  /, 

C 

y  =  I0OX«/  +  i8/', 

a  and  ^  being  positive  or  negative  constants  for  different  metals,  accorcjinf^^ 

to  circumstances.     For  copper — 

C  . 

—  =  100  — 0.38701/+ 0.0009009/-. 

The  resistance  offered  to  a  current  of  electricity  through  any  conducting;; 
wire  varies,  in  fact,  in  proportion  to  the-  temperature,  more  or  less  according; 
to  a  logarithmic  curve,  i.e.,  by  compound  interest. 

This  variation  is  different  for  different  metals — though  in  the  same 
direction — and  is  largely  dependent  on  the  purity  of  the  metal.  The  con- 
ducting properties  of  alloys  are  very  much  less  influenced  by  temperature 
than  in  the  case  of  pure  metals.  Moreover,  the  former  are  not  effected 
to  any  great  extent  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  resistance  of  copper  and  all  the  metals  increasing  with  a  rise  in 
temperature  and  vice  versd  is  possibly  due  to  the  changes  of  density  therebv 
produced,  thus  possibly  affording  a  more  perfect  conduction  at  a  low  than 
at  a  high  temperature  ;  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  former 
condition  the  molecules  are  more  rigid — />.,  less  free  to  move — and  can 
therefore  only  act  inductively  on  one  another. 
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The  tests  which  submarine  cable  cores  undergo  during  manufacture 
being  made,  as  a  rule,  at  a  temperature  of  24"  C.  or  75^  F.,*  the  factor  fi'  may 
be  neglected  in  practice,  and  the  resistance  R/  of  a  wire  at  any  temperature 
/  calculated  by  the  simplified  expression 

R/=R<H-a/) 

where  R<?  is  the  known  resistance  at  o^  C.  The  number  0.00388  obtained 
from  the  experiments  of  Van  Bosc  and  Matthiessen  is  generally  accepted 
by  electricians  as  the  value  of  a,  being  the  resistance  co-efficient  for  \  C. 
change  of  temperature.  The  corresponding  co-efficient  for  T  F.  is  about 
0.0021,  equivalent  to  0.21  per  cent,  resistance  per  degree  F.  It  should  be 
remarked,  however,  that  these  values  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  applicable 
to  pure  copper  wire.  Alloys  are  invariably  affected  rather  less  by  tem- 
perature than  pure  metals,  tending  to  further  prove  that  a  physical  as  well  as 
chemical,  change  is  set  up  by  the  mere  act  of  alloying.  Similarly  the  best 
conducting  metals  are  generally  the  most  influenced  in  this  way  by  changes 
of  temperature. 

With  the  following  table,  based  on  the  above  value  for  a,  the  resistance  of 
a  conducting  wire  composed  of  pure  copper  at  different  temperatures  F.  is 
easily  found  : — 

Table  for  Calculating  approximately  the  Resistance 
OF  Copper  at  Different  Temperatures  F. 


To  Increa-se  from  Lower  Temperature  to  Higlier,    To  Reduce  from  Higher  'IcmjK'rature  to  Lower, 
multiply  the  Resistance  l»y  the  Number  in  multiply  the  Rtsisiancc  by  the  Number  in 
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The  cxaft  comp«irison  between  the  two  sniles  is  23.88     /.r.,  7;    F. -23.88  C. 


the  conductor.  22/ 

Section  2. — The  Conducting  Wire. 

Comparative  Features  of  a  Solid  and  Stranded  Wire:   Ultimate 

Reasons  for  the  Latter  Form. — The  conductors  of  the  earh'est  submarine 

cables  were  composed  of  a  single  solid  round  wire,  usually  No.  16  B.W.G. 

=  .065  inch  in  diameter.     This,  the  simplest  form,  is  also  at  first  sight  the 

most  suitable  and  economical,  presenting,  for   given  volume,  the  smallest 

possible  surface  area.      In  the  case  of  a  single  solid  wire,  the  weight  of 

insulating   material    required    for  covering   the    conductor   with   a   given 

thickness,   and  the  electro-static  capacity  of  the  cable,  are  both  kept  at 

their  lowest  for  equal  weights  of  copper.*     Thus,  in  obtaining  a  certain 

result,  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  less  than  can  be  the  case  with  any  other 

form  of  conductor  ;  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  as  the  speed  of  signalling 

attainable  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  electro-static  capacity,  the  nett  returns 

of  the  cable  are  greater  with  a  solid  wire  conductor  than  with  any  other 

form,  owing  to  the  speed  being  greater  with  the  same  weight  of  copper. 

These  electrical,  and  consequent  commercial,  advantages  are,  however, 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  several  important  mechanical  drawbacks  ; 
and  ever  since  the  year  1856,  the  solid  conductor  has  given  place  to  a 
strand  composed  of  several  finer  wires  laid  up  together,  the  centre  wire 
being  usually  surrounded  by  six  other  such  wires.f  In  point  of  fact,  the 
metal  from  which  the  wire  is  drawn  can  never  be  absolutely  homogeneous, 
consequently  the  line  is  liable  to  be  of  unequal  strength  and  electrical 
resistance  at  various  places.  It  may  also  be  absolutely  defective,  and 
contain  flaws  at  certain  points,  due  to  brittleness,  or  may  contain  foreign 
matters,  such  as  both  increase  the  resistance,  and  tend  to  bring  about 
chemical  action,  and,  in  consequence,  gradual  corrosion.  Moreover,  any 
soldered  joint  may  also  <^i\c  way  at  a  point.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that  in 
*^"y  of  the  above  events,  the  resultant  rupture  of  a  single  solid  conductor 
would  mean  a  total  stoppage  of  communication. 

*  The  electro-static  capacity  of  a  stranded  conductor  is,  in  fact,  usually  considered 
^0  be. equivalent  to  that  of  a  solid  circular  wire,  whose  diameter  is  that  of  a  circle 
^"dosing,  or  circumscribing,  the  strand,  diminished  by  5  per  cent.  This  is  so  on  account 
of  the  interstices  involved  in  the  strand  -/.^'.,  of  the  greater  compactness  of  the  solid  wire, 
•■^s  regards  the  conductor,  the  capacity  is  only  dependent  on  its  superficial  area.  Con- 
^"ciion,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  place  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  wire.  'I'hus,  for  a 
K'^'^n  total  weight  of  copper  the  conductor  resistance  should  be  the  same  ;  but  for  a  given 
'••ii't  of  diameter,  the  resistance  of  the  strand  will  be  g'"^«iter,  owing  to  there  being  less 
"^^'Pper  in  a  given  area. 

^  The  strand  form  of  conductor  was  first  adopted  by  Messrs  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co.,  for 
"^  New  York  and  Newfoundland  Telegraph  Company's  cable  laid  across  the  (iulf  of 
•^  Lawrence,  between  Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland,  in   1856,  and  which  ultimately 
^^^^d  as  the  connecting  link  to  the  first  Atlantic  cable. 
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In  the  instance  of  a  stranded  conductor,  on  the  other  hand,  t 
little  likelihood  of  a  mechanical  or  electrical  defect  occurring  in 
at  the  same  spot ;  thus,  the  chances  of  a  complete  break  of  co 
all  the  wires  is  very  considerably  reduced.  Another  advantage  oj 
form  is  that  it  introduces  less  rigidity  and  greater  pliability  than 
of  a  solid  wire  of  the  same  total  dianieter.  The  result  is  that 
conductor  is  less  liable  to  buckle  up,  and  force  its  way  into — 
through — the  insulating  envelope.  It,  in  fact,  yields  to  ben 
easily,  and  is,  therefore,  less  liable  to  break.*  On  this  score  (o 
pliability),  and  on  the  decreased  chance  of  a  mechanical  or  elect 
being — or  becoming — serious,  several  wires,  laid  side  by  side,  ar 
superior  to  a  single  wire  of  the  same  total  area.  Theoretically,  i 
it  would  be  unnecessary  for  them  to  be  made  up  together  in  stran 
for  the  fact  that  they  could  not  otherwise  {i.e.,  if  only  placed  si< 
be  relied  on  holding  together  sufficiently  compactly  for  ele 
mechanical  purposes.  Moreover,  by  stranding  them  together  wit 
lay,  a  certain  margin  for  drawing  out  is  provided  for,  thus  affoi 
stretching  facilities  in  the  case  of  a  strain  on  the  cable. 

However,  a  disadvantage  of  the  stranded  conductor  is,  that  il 
small  wires  happens  to  break,  or  separate  itself  from  the  rest,  the 
are  able  to  seriously  pierce  the  insulation  (and  even  peneti 
sheathing)  much  more  readily  than  is  the  case  with  a  solid  wi 
diameter.^     Moreover,  the  wires  not  being  in  continuous  conta 


*  Moreover,  wires  of  small  section  are  always  less  likely  to  be  brittle  tha 

t  It  is  for  this  reason,  mainly,  that  the  ordinary  strand  conductor,  i 
cables,  is  not,  as  a  rule,  made  up  out  of  wires  of  less  than  No.  22  gai 
ordinar>'  seven-wire  strand  this  makes  the  weight  of  conductor  107  lbs.  p 
compound. 

There  is  also  the  objection  of  small  gauge  wires  being  so  much  more  1 
during  stranding  up,  thereby  causing  delays,  as  well  as  subsequently  when  u 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  though  a  strand  composed  of  No.  23  S.W.G. 
Seven  wires  of  this  would  make  up  a  conductor  equivalent  to  75  lbs.  per 
would  be  ample  for  many  of  the  short  lengths  of  cable  to  which  107  lbs.  per 
copper  conductor  has  usually  been  assigned. 

This  point   is  rendered    more    particularly  worthy  of  consideration   in 

decreased  quantity  of  insulating  material  involved  to  cover  the  conductor  ' 

required  thickness,  />.,  about  100  lbs.  per  N.M.  instead  of  140  lbs.     As  a  r 

1 07 
700  N.M.  of      -    core  would  be  capable  of  vielding  a  signalling  speed  as  h 

140 
nine  (five-letter)  words  per  minute,  thus  exhibiting  a  manifest  waste  of  mate 
ordinary  conditions  of  manual  transmission. 

As  a  further  argument  in  favour  of  lighter  cores  for,  say,  coast  cables  of  sc 
it  should  be  remembered — if  the  line  connects  up  unimportant  places  for  local 
that  not  even  the  maximum  hand-working  speed  is  really  necessary  where 
about  an  hour's  traflfic  per  day  at  the  outside.     In  such  a  case  a  speed 


terrtral  hcart-wirt,  waler  or  moiHture,  having  once  found  access,  is  more  liable 
!<j  creep  along  the  whole  length  of  the  core  as  in  a  tube,  should  it  chance 
lo  penetrate  at  a  loose  end,  or  through  the  insulation  at  any  weak  spot; 
tqairing  a  single  fault*  might  thus  entail  picking  up  and  relaying  a  long 
biglh  of  cable.  The  latter  difficulty  is,  however,  dealt  with  by  coating 
the  central  wire,  and  also  the  outside  of  the  completed  strand,  with  a 
resimms  composition  whilst  the  strand  is  being  formed,  so  that  the  outer 
wircj  mould  themselves  into  the  compound  as  described  hereafter.  All  the 
excess  of  comfxjund  is  squeezed  out  through  the  interstices  of  the  wires, 
«mi  afterwards  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  first  coating  of  insulation,  that  even 
undrr  the  pressure  of  the  sea  (over  2  tons  per  square  inch  surface  in  the 
greatot  depth.s)  water  never  penetrates  for  more  than  a  few  inches  along 
liif  conductor  of  cables  manufactured  in  this  way.f  This  becomes  specially 
important  in  the  case  of  a  broken  or  buoyed  end  to  which  no  seal  has 
IxsMi  applied,  for  otherwise  it  is  h'able  to  act  as  a  tube. 

.Again,  another  disadvantage  in  the  strand  form  is  that  it  involves  more 
ojiJjicr  being  used — especially  if  the  lay  of  the  wires  be  short — i.e.,  a  greater 
length  of  each  surrounding  wire  \  for  a  strand  of  given  section,  for  a  given 
ttngih  of  cable.  It  is  also  most  costly  on  account  of  the  extra  time  and 
vorktnanship  involved  by  the  operation  of  laying  up  the  several  wires 
Wnposing  it. 

Se^eatal  Conductor. — Iri  the  de.sign  of  the  first  Persian  Gulf  cable, 
Messrs  Bright  and  Clark,  as  we  have  seen,§  endeavoured  to— -at  any  rate 
jwnially  —  combine  the  electrical  advantages  of  the  solid  conductor  with 
the  mechanical  advantages  of  the  strand,  by  the   conductor   being  com- 


icxperiented  clerks  -a 


*w[«ii  words  per  minute  should  be  ample,  especially  w 
"'F'jnl  "ho  cannot  work  above  that  speed. 

Wdnmc,  it  is  another  niatter  where  the  whole  line  (of  several  sections)  is  periodically 
M  rfiroTigh"  for  a  long  lcn«;th  in  all,  or  where  a  IJroivn-Allan  relay  (in  connection 
*""<. Morse  system)  is  in  force.  Then  a  light  core  would  nol  do,  if  heavy  traffic  be  the 
"ifttof  the  day.  Moreover,  ihe  operations  preparatory  to  submerging  a  cable,  render 
™ihwi  a  certain  thickness  of  dielectric  material  risky  in  anything  like  a  hot  climate. 
'*<li4  reason  also,  the  conductor  shouitl  he  limited  in  weight  under  such  conditions. 
*t><D,  a  limil  must  be  put  on  its  size  (even  ivhen  composed  of  several  wires  stranded 
'^'llier)  on  the  score  of  rigidity  and  buckling  through  the  gutta-percha  envelope. 

'  Tbe  effect  of  sea-waler  on  copper  is  complicated  and  uncertain.  Sub-chloride  of 
''Wct.  is,  however,  probably  formed.  Any  sort  of  molecular  disintegration  reduces  ihe 
wincal  conductivity  in  some  degree. 

•  Unfortunately,  however,  this  compound  itself  tends  to  *'er>-  gradually  absorb  sali- 
•"w  in  small  ituaittilies,  where  opportunity  occurs. 

',  -^  a.  rule,  ihe  length  of  each  wire  surrounding  the  central  wire  is,  indeed,  some- 
libout  II  to  15  per  ceni.  longer  on  account  of  the  lay. 


J 
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posed  of  four  longitudinal  quadrants  drawn  down  through  a  copper  tul 
thus  embraced,  they  fitted  closely  together  so  as  to  form  a  stout  compoi 
wire  of  circular  section.*  This,  however,  proved  initially  to  be  a  v 
costly  type  of  conductor  on  account  of  the  labour,  time,  and  machin 
involved  in  construction,  though  an  almost  perfect  combination  of 
electrical  and  mechanical  requirements. 

The  strand  form  of  conductor  has  of  necessity  (for  mechanical  reas( 
now  become  universal  in  the  construction  of  submarine  cables. 

The  strand  usually  consists   of  seven   wires  of  the  same   gauge, 
central  wire,  and  the  remaining  six  laid  up  round  it.     Other  combinati 
of  strand  are  possible,  but  the  above  makes  the  most  compact  type 
electrical  reasons,  and  is  the  best  mechanically,  as  a  rule.f 

Solid-Strand  Wire. — The  conductor  for  the  Direct  United  St 
cable,  manufactured  by  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers  in  1874,  consisted  < 
stout  central  wire  0.091  inch  in  diameter,  surrounded  by  eleven  sm; 
wires  of  .035  inch.     If  we  study  the  section  of  this  conductor  (Fig.  i) 

see   that   a   given  quantity  of  copper  is  contained  i 
smaller  circle  than  would  be  the  case  with  a  strand  for 
Fk;.   I.— Siemens'  of  wires  all  of  equal  diameter,  the  electro-static  caps 
Sohd-Strand  Con-  f^j.   ^   myen   thickness   of    insulation   being,   as  a  re 

ductor.  ^  .1 

correspondingly  less  than  in  the  latter  case  ;  or  with  e 
areas,  the  quantity  of  copper  in   the  conductor  is  greater,  and  the 
ductivity  thereby  increased.     According  to  the  late  Sir  William  Sienr 
the  gain   in  conductivity,  within  a  given  area  of  copper,  amounts  t( 
per  cent.  ;    and   the   corresponding   gain    in  speed    is   distinctly  sens 
Messrs  Siemens  Brothers  have  since  adopted   this  form   of  conductor 
all    the  subsequent    Atlantic    cables   in  the    design    and    constructioi 
which  they  have  been  concerned.      Moreover,  the  conductor  of  the 
"  Anglo  "  Atlantic  cable  was  made  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  C 
pany  after  this  pattern.     This  modification  of  the  ordinary  "  strand " 
be  regarded  as  the  nearest  approach  to  the  solid  wire  conductor  that  is 
mechanical  reasons,  advisable  in  practice.     The  segmental  conductor,  a! 
alluded  to,  is  only  ruled  out  of  court  (in  most  instances)  on  the  scoi 
cost   of  construction,   though  otherwise  a    more  perfect  imitation  of 
ideal  form,  electrically  speaking. 


*  To  meet  the  same  ends,  .Sir  Charks  Bright  also  devised  a  conductor  consisting 
number  of  wires  wormed  into  the  interstices  of  larger  ones,  the  whole  being  drawn  d 
but  the  above  plan  was  preferred  at  that  time. 

+  This  form  of  equal-wire  strand  was  eventually  favoured  as  the  outcome  of  a  ser 
exhaustive  experin^.ents,  both  from  the  combined  electrical  and  mechanical  points  of 


other  Suggested  Types. — The  eiectro-static  capacity  involved  in  the 
case  of  an  orclinarj-  cqiiiil-wire  strand  may  also  be  reduced  either  by 
ilHH'ing  the  finished  strand  through  a  die,  and  thus  compressing  each  wire 
against  one  another,*  so  as  to  fill  up  the  interstices,  and  thus  reduce  the 
nutside  circumference  of  the  entire  strand ;  or  else  by  filling  up  the  inter- 
slices  by  worming  them  with  intermediate  fine  wires  in  the  process  of 
stranding,  as  already  shewn. 

Where  the  insulation  of  a  submerged  cable  is  imperfect  at  some  point 
o[  other,  the  positive  current,  passing  from  the  copper  to  the  sea,  decom- 
pOKS  the  water  and  the  salts  in  solution  ;  soluble  chloride  of  copper  is  then 
formed,  which  is  carried  off  by  the  water  as  fast  as  produced.  A  negative 
eurrenl  sent  through  the  conductor  forms  a  deposit  on  the  copper  in  contact 
»ith  Ihc  water,  of  hydrogen,  sodium,  etc.,  which  are,  electrically,  positive 
winponents  of  water;  any  solid  substance  in  contact  with  the  conductor  is 
reduced  and  free  hydrogen  given  off.  the  bubbles  of  which  enlarge  the  hole 
(ir  fissure  through  which  the  gas  escapes.  In  either  case  aggravation  of 
the  fault  ensues.  The  rapid  succession  of  signals  through  long  submarine  lines 
uiifiirtunately  involves  the  u.se  of  alternating  currents,  the  combined  effects  of 
•ibich  lend  to  bring  about  the  destruction  of  the  cable  all  the  more  quickly .f 
.\s  a  remedy  for  this,  the  late  Mr  C  F.  Varley  proposed  placing  a  fine 
platinum  wire  in  the  copper  .strand  to  maintain  continuity  in  the  event  of 
Ite  copper  conductor  being  entirely  eaten  away.  This  device  has  not, 
iKwn'cr.  in  any  instance  been  turned  to  account. 

Formulae  and  Data. — The  weight  per  naut  of  any  round  copper  wire 


*  abfjut    -    lbs.  subject  to  its  degi 


if  purity  ;  and  for  a  strand  of  the 

lbs.,  where  la^is  its  diameter  in  mils.;*  in  other  words,  the  weight 

poaut  of  copper  strand  wire  varies  as  its  sectional  area  or  bulk,  §  divided 
le  numerical  expression  73.3.  jl 


Plhough  ihc  compression  of  the  wires  together  will   nniurally  have  the  effect  of 
liog  the  copper,  thereby  seriously  reducing   lis  conductivity,  this  may  be  subse- 
y  corrected  by  the  entire  strand  going  through  the  process  of  annealing— /.c, 
S  by  beat  and  then,  in  the  case  of  copper,  cooling  very  quickly. 
'  *  In  practice,  however,  this  has  never  been  found  to  be  a  serious  matier. 
:  I  mil.  =  n^gilh  of  an  inch. 

)  This,  however,  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  approximate  method  of  arriving  at  the 
wjbt  of  a  "ire,  depending— as  it  does — so  much  on  the  density  (or  specific  gravity)  of 
tbrmeul,  as  well  as  on  the  lay  and  power  of  "gauging"  a  strand, 

■  Where    possible,   howe\'er,    the    weight    should    be    ascertained   from   actual   test 

uumnenis  rather  than  by  calculation  from  the  diameter,  except  as  an  extra  check. 

I    HnHBeasurtnient  may  then  form  a  suitable  basis  for  subsequent  calculations— amongst 
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The  diameter  of  a  copper  wire  weighing  w  lbs.  per  naut  is  about 

7.1   ^w  .  .  .  mils., 
and  for  an  ordinary,  equal  wire,  strand, 

8.1   ^w  .  .  .  mils.* 

The  first  of  these  varies  (as  in  the  weight  formula)  with  the  degree  of 
purity  ;  the  second  also  additionally  with  the  formation  of  the  strand—//., 
its  layt — and  the  amount  of  compound  incorporated  therein. 

It  may  be  again  remarked  in  this  connection  that  more  reliable  and 
accurate  data  will  be  secured  by  calculating  the  diameter  from  the  weight- 
where  the  latter  is  accessible — than  by  arriving  at  the  weight  from  the 
diameter,  owing  to  the  variation  of  the  diameter  at  different  parts  and  in 
different  lengths  of  wire,  and  also  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  weight 
of  a  wire  can  be  more  accurately  measured  than  the  diameter,  as  a  rule. 

Leading  Principles  Involved  in  Desig^n. — The  speed  of  signalling 
practically  attainable  through  a  cable  depends  inversely  on  the  total 
resistance  of  the  conductor,  and  also  inversely  on  the  total  electro-static 
capacity  of  the  cable.  These,  again,  vary  directly  with  the  length.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  long  and  busy  cables  it  becomes  especially  important  that 
the  above  equal  factors  shall  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

The  conductor  resistance  per  unit  length  is  governed,  as  has  already 
been  shewn  : — 

(i.)  By  the  material  of  which  the  conductor  is  composed,  and  its  degree 
of  purity. 

2.'   Bv  its  section  or  diameter.* 

In  increasing  the  diameter  to  obtain  a  low  conductor  resistance,  we  at 


others  that  of  the  diameter,  which*  as  a  rule,  may  be  more  accurately  arrived  at  thuswisc 
than  by  actual  measuromoni  w  ith  a  gi*"^^- 

^  This  is  o\|ui\alem,  in  fact,  to  the  diameter  being  12  per  cent,  greater  in  a  s'rand 
than  in  a  Xi '/;*»/ wire  for  the  s;une  weight  of  copper,  with  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
inductive  oapa^ity,  and,  consequently,  also  a  corresptinding  decrease  in  ihe  signalling 

With  the  SivMuens  vombination  solid-strand  conductor  (as  a  mean  between  the  two) 
wo  got  a  si  por  cent.  decrea>e  on  the  diameter  and  capacity,  resulting  in  the  same 
incroasv*  of  spocvl  an  advantage  which  should  represent  something  material  in  a  long 
oablo,  whore  the  olocirical  cvMistants  l-»ecome  more  and  more  serious  items  with  even* 
Nli»»ht  invtvaNO  in  loni;th. 

*  The  >honor  the  lay  ilio  gn.Mter  Ixvomes  the  area,  and  consequently  also  the  greater 
the  invluoiivo  ^a|\iouv. 

;  W  hon  iho  ihamotor  is  douMevl,  the  area  S-"^  is  four  times  what  it  was.  Thus  the 
pv>vver  of  cvMuUiotion  is  alsv>  quadrupled,  its  resistance  being  a  fourth.  In  fact,  the 
vvnduvt'Xity  xaiies  d^recily  with  the  sovtronal  area,  and  the  resistance  correspondingly 
varie>  in\er>ielv  with  the  area. 


THE   aJNDUCTOR. 

the  same  time  increase  the  capacity,  unless  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric 
be  sufficiently  increased  also.' 

For  this  reason,  also,  it  is  essential,  to  start  with,  that  the  reduction  of 
ihe  conductor  resistance  to  a  minimum  be  effected,  as  far  as  possible, 
specifically — /./.,  by  the  very  purest  of  the  highest  conducting  metal  being 
employed. 

However,  apart  from  this  rule  (which  is  a  sine  quA  non,  and  means 
economy  in  the  end),  increasing  the  size  of  the  conductor  is,  in  practice, 
more  beneficially  effective  as  regards  the  conductor  resistance  than  it  is  the 
reverse  as  regards  capacity. 

It  is,  indeed,  more  economical  to  attain  a  high  working  speed  by  a  low 
conductor  resistance  than  by  a  low  capacity.  In  the  former,  the  conductor 
;ilnne  is  involved  ;  but  in  the  latter,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  degree  of 
effect,  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  has  also  to  be  increased,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  whereas  copper  costs  about  /d.  a  lb.,  gutta-[>ercha  (the 
uiual  substance  used  for  insulating  submarine  cables)  costs  somewhere 
between  3s.  and  6s.  a  lb.,  according  to  the  state  of  the  market  at  the  time. 

Thus,  the  usual  recognised  policy  is  to  adopt  a  dielectric  of  just 
iufficietit  thickness  to  ensure  mechanical  safety,  according  to  the  type  of 
wiductor  used  ;  and  the  speed  is  got  up  to  the  required  degree  through  a 
giitii  length  by  the  conductor  being  made  of  sufficient  section  accordingly-! 
Quite  recently,  in  answer  to  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  trans- 
■^tlaniic  telegraphy,  it  has  become  necessary  not  only  for  the  competing 
'onipanics  to  lay  extra  cables  to  meet  the  contingency  of  break-downs,  but 
alw  th,it  these  new  cables  shall  be  rendered  cajjable  of  working  at  a  higher 
specii— effected  by  mechanical  transmission.  To  meet  this,  the  core  uf  the 
ri*li\vo  .Vtiantic  cables  (of  1894)  are,  in  each  case,  of  a  much  heavier  type 
Ulan  anything  hitherto  adopted  for  submarine  telegraph  purposes. 

In  Ihe  case  of  the  new  "  Commercial  "  cable  core  it  is,  in  fact,  composed 

Ml  type  represented  by  500  lbs.  copper  per  N.M.  to  320  lbs.  gutta-percha ; 

the  core  of  the  last  "Anglo"  cable  is  constituted  by  as  much  as  650 

for  the  conductor  to  400  lbs.  for  the  gutta-percha  insulating  envelope. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  speed  afforded  by  the 


,  ,  %  douliling  the  diamcler  of  the  condiiclor,  the  capncity  is  doubled  where  the 
'*'*Mis  of  dielectric  is  built  up  10  exactly  what  it  was  previously.  Thus,  mainly  on  the 
"""^  of  ilie  heavy  coat  of  the  dielectric  rtialerial,  ii  is  essential  that  the  required  low 
"wntiuf  resistance  shall  be  secured  as  far  as  possible  specifically— i.e.,  by  copper  of 
'"WghMt  conduciiviiy — rather  than  by  a  large  area  of  wire,  as  well  as  for  mechanical 


'  The  otJy  lacloT  which  pla 
tiMisthat  ofiauk  liability. 


I  limit 


1  which  this  principle 
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various  forms  of  Wheatstone  automatic  transmitters — up  to,  say,  i,c 
words  per  minute — the  dimensions  of  the  core  (where  warranted  by  1 
traffic)  might  be  still  further  increased  so  as  to  give  the  cable  a  still  higl 
earning  capacity,  but  for  the  already  enormous  initial  cost  of  a  long  cal 
and  the  great  increase  of  the  same  thereby  entailed.* 

Initial  Tests  previous  to  Manufacture  at  Cable   Factory. —  1 

copper  wiref  arrives  at  the  cable  factory  in  hanks  or  bundles  of  vary 
size,  weighing  from  some  15  to  70  lbs ,  the  length  being  from  \  to 
miles  or  more,  according  to  the  type  of  wire.  With  a  view  to  hav 
as  few  joints  as  possible,  the  wire  is  required  in  the  longest  lengths 
wire-drawer  can  produce,  with  a  proper  regard  to  convenience  of  carriaj 
The  weight  and  gauge  of  the  wire  on  each  of  these  hanks  is  measured 
arrival.  A  sample  length  is  then  usually  cut  off  10  per  cent,  of  th< 
which  is  carefully  tested  for  weight,  diameter,  and  specific  conductiv 
At  certain  factories  the  practice  is  for  the  samples  to  be  30  feet  in  leng 
at  others  12  feet  only  is  cut  off.  In  some  ways,  within  limits  the  gre« 
the  length  the  better. 

These  different  measurements,  besides  acting  as  a  check  on  the  w 
drawer  (to  sec  that  the  wire  supplied  comes  up  to  specification  in  e 
particular),  also  act  as  a  check  on  each  other.  It  is,  in  fact,  essential  t 
the  conductor  should  be  true  to  measurement  in  ever}'  respect.  Thu: 
the  conductivity  were  up  to  specification,  but  the  diameter  of  the  wire  \v 
larger  than  what  was  specified,  when  made  up  into  strand  the  electro  st; 
capacity  would  be  too  high  on  this  account ;  moreover,  with  the  wei 
specified  for  the  diolcclric.  its  thickness  (to  cover  the  increased  conduc 
area)  would  be  less,  which  would  be  the  cause  of  a  still  further  increa*^ 
the  capacity,  lK\sides  prejudicially  affecting  the  mechanical  properties 
the  core.     Ai^ain,   if  the  diameter  were  correct,  but  the  weight  were  n 


■^"  If,  however,  the  iliniensii)ns  of  the  core  be  further  increased  so  as  to  yield  a  s 
hiijhor  working  spced--or  to  obtain  the  similar  speed  en  a  greater  length -it  is  ceri: 
that  the  weight  o\  the  cable  will  be  so  much  augmented  by  the  increased  number 
sheathing  wires  iinoKcd,  that  it  will  become  necessary  to  modify  the  existing  form 
paviuii-out  niachinory  so  as  to  n>aintain  sutVicieni  control  over  the  cable  during  paying-^ 
operations.  Moreover,  c.t  signin^i^  a  suitable  type  for  laying — and  still  more  for  recover 
—in  deep  water  Wi>uKl,  :f  this  principle  be  pushed  much  further,  become  no  easy  inattf 

*  If  for  an  india-iubber  core,  the  surface  o(  the  copper  wire  requires  to  be  cfficiei 
tinneil,  to  prevent  any  sulphur  w  hich  may  jHTcolate  through  the  inside  covering  of  p 
rubber  actini:  on  the  ct>p|H^r,  as  explained  elsewhere. 

:   W  ith  the  ciMnpar.itively  sn^ill  wire>  used  for  stranding  in  telegraphic  conduct 
the  Icr.iith  in  which  they  can  Ix^  supplied  by  the  wire-drawers  is,  as  a  rule,  in  no 
restricted  by  the  limn  of  length  which  a  single  bar  will  produce,  but  only  by  considerat 
of  po:t.vb-I::y.  and.  mt^e  e>iH\ -ally,  by  the  we:i:h:  admissible  for  each  bobbin  of 
s;rar.c.:ni:  mavh.r.e.  of  a  ur.ixcisal  type  for  all  subiaarine  conductors. 


this  would  in  itself  imply  that  the  metal  was  not  to  specilicati»n  as  regards 
conductivity  owing  to  a  discrepancy  in  the  quality — Le.,  purity — of  the 
Clipper  used.  For  this  reason,  it  would  very  likely  be  also  wanting  in 
tenacil)'*  Thus  we  see  that  all  of  these  points  require  specifying.t  and 
ihal  lists  for  each  should  be  made — partly  as  a  check  on  one  another. 
The  conductivity  must,  of  course,  be  specified  and  measured,  for  it  is  on  the 
basi.s  i)f  the  purest  copper  available  bcinjj  used  that,  with  a  given  sized 
conductor  (limited  with  a  view  to  a  low  electro-static  capacity)  and  a  given 
circuit  length,  the  required  speed  is  attaincd.| 

The  diameter  is  me;isured  with  an  ordinary  wire  gauge  ;  the  weight  of 
Ihc  sample,  of  a  certain  chosen  sjiecific  length,  by  a  grain  scale  ;  and  the 
conductivity  by  the  metre  bridge,  an  arrangement  on  the  Wheatstone 
balance  principle  suited  for  testing  the  resistance  of  short  length.'^  of  low 
fwistance.  This  apparatus,  and  the  procedure  of  the  test,  will  be  found 
'ully  described  elsewhere,  amongst  other  electrical  instruments  and  tests. 
The  general  principle  is  that  of  comparing  the  resistance  with  that  of  a 
^stnple  (standard)  of  pure  copper  wire  who-se  resistance  is  known. 

The  measurements  of  diameter  can  never  be  very  reliable— and  certainlj* 
not  as  a  clue  to  the  weight^owing  to  its  variation  in  different  parts.  As  p 
™ie,  it  is  more  accurately  calculated  from  the  weight,  the  purity  of  the 
fniterial  being  either  constant  or  krrnvvn. 

Joints  in  the  Single  Wire.^ After  the  above  tests  have  been  applied, § 

^L^  *  The  weight  vvoukl,  in  any  case,  require  xa  be  s  pecified  and  measured,  if  only  because 
^BP  Uliclet  of  commerce  are  paid  for  by  weight. 

^F  '  A  margin  of  about  i\  per  cent,  is  usually  ^iven  each  way  for  the  weight.  Low 
^^tondiietivily  copper — which  is  cheaper,  of  course— usually  weighs  more  thaji  pure  copper. 
Tbn  ii'oulti  involve  an  increased  diameter  for  securing  the  required  conducting  value, 
"5  flw  .»  lower  conducting  value,  as  compared  wiih  that  obtainable  from  high  conduc- 
"*■"!'  copper.  The  former  defect  would  be  objectionable  both  mechanically  as  «cll 
Melecitically,  and  wiih  a  given  weight  of  dielectric,  the  latter  electrically  so. 

(  It  is  very  usually  specified  that  the  conductivity  shall  be  within  95,  96,  or  even  g^ 
f"«Bt.  of  ihai  afforded  by  Matthiessen's  standard.  Sometimes  the  term  "purity"  is 
"Wd  instead  of  conductivity  ;  bui,  as  has  already  been  shewn,  though  the  purity  might  be 
'"•'Ij'  up  to  the  mark,  its  coiiduclivily  may  fall  far  shorl  of  what  is  named.  In  presenl 
P'^wict  there  i^  never  any  difficulty  in  mceliny  the  specification  in  ihe  mailer  ol 
tQiiduciivity ;  indeed,  usually  Ihe  wire  tests  materially  above  the  requirements,  and, 
Ktntrally  speaking,  it  actually  -rverages  almost  as  high  as  the  standard  itself. 

ij  The  copper  wire  is  not  generally  tested  at  all  for  its  mechanical  qualities,  though 
''TOflen— and  always  In  the  case  of  torpedo  cables — it  is  specified  that  it  should  be 
'Wtrh,  and  able  to  bear  many  turns  without  breaking.  This  seems  to  be  a  distinctly 
•Wflil  ttipulalion.  as  the  copper  might  happen  to  be  excellent  electrically,  and  yet  more  or 
ItK  biittle.  Occasionally  a  clause  is  inserted  in  the  specification  requiring  a  certain 
(making  strain  for  the  core.  In  view  of  the  high  degree  of  elasticity  of  gutta-pertha 
'Did  slitl  mare  of  india-rubber),  this  would  be  practically  represented  by  ihe  breaking 
Mniti  of  the  copper  conductor  alone,  as  shewn  by  tests  on  it  when  made  op  inio  strand, 
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the  hanks  are  arranged  in  order,  ready  for  joining  up  previous  to  be 
apph'ed  to  the  stranding  machine.  The  system  adopted  is  to  join  u] 
specifically  heavy  coil  to  a  light  one,  and  so  on,  in  order  that  the  aver; 
weight  may  be  as  near  as  possible  to  specification  at  different  parts  of 
conductor.  The  wire  is  then  drawn  off  from  the  hanks  on  to  bobl 
afterwards  to  be  applied  to  the  stranding  machine.  These  bobbins  h 
from  20  to  30  lbs.  of  copper  wire— about  ij  to  2  N.M.  of  No.  22  S.W.G., 
wire  which  makes  up  a  "  seven-strand  "  of  107  lbs.  per  N.M.  As  soon  as 
the  wire  is  run  off  from  any  one  bobbin  of  the  stranding  machine,  that  bol 
requires  to  be  replaced  by  a  fresh  one  all  ready  full  of  wire,  whose  first 
has  to  be  jointed  to  the  end  of  the  wire  from  the  previous  bobbin.* 
metallic  joint  involves  some  skill,  and  care  has  to  be  taken  to  see  that 
properly  effected.  It  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  braze.f  The  ends 
slightly  "scarfed,"  and  then  joined  together  by  very  strong  hard  sc 
(brass,*  or  now  more  usually  silver  §)  in  a  state  of  fusion,  no  binding 
being  applied,  thereby  avoiding  increased  bulk. 


Strand  Manufacture. 

Stranding  the  Wires.— The  machinery  for  stranding  wires  tog( 
is  very  similar  to  an  ordinary  small  vertical  rope-making  machine. 
sWewn  in  plan  and  elevation  by  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4.ji 

In  laying  up  the  wires  in  the  form  of  a  strand,  the  wire  which  is  to 
stitute  the  centre,  or  heart,  of  the  strand,  unwinding  from  a  bobbin  A 
2)  situated  beneath  the  framework  of  the  machine,  passes  under  a  { 
pulley  and   upwards  through   a  receptacle   h  containing   a    molten 


*  Matters  are  so  arranged  that  the  wire  from  each  bobbin  runs  out  at  mat( 
diflferent  periods.  Thus  the  joints  in  each  wire  composing  the  strand  occur  at 
distance  from  eacli  other. 

t  These  joints   have    been    made    by   welds    effected    electrically   in    some   < 
tories  of  late  years.      This  is  the  only  method  by  which  such  very  small  wires 

I    Brass  has  been,  practically  speaking,  entirely  superseded  for  this  purpose,  1 

account  of  its  low  conductivity  as  compared  with  silver  and  lower  fusibility. 

?$   Silver  solder  is  very  fusible  and  non-corrosive.     It  is  also  much  employed 
work  connected  with  laboratory  experimental  apparatus. 

il  These  machines  are  sometimes  of  horizontal  form -as  in  those  for  heavy  e 
liKht  conductors-but  set  vertically  they  take  up  rather  less  space,  and  when  the 
,s    not   a  serious  item   this  form   is  preferable.     Moreover,  where  a  vertical  mac 
practicable,  it  is  more  easily  attended  to  and  more  rcadilv  charged  with  fresh  b 
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■  THE   CONDUCTOR. 

position  commonly  known  as  Chatterton's  Compound,"  which  is  heated  by 
sieam.    This  compound  is  constituted  by  the  following  :  f- — 

Stockholm  Tar '  -  -  -  t  part  by  weight. 

Receiving  a  coating II  of  the  abrwe*    the   central   wire    passes   vertically 


E  as  ordinary  guita-percha.  lis 
i  iniJuctive  capacity  is  somewhat 
iter  slightly,  and  for  this  reason 


*  ITiis  compound  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  mastic.  It  is  previously  brought  to  a 
refined  state  (after  the  above  proportions  have  been  mixed  and  melted  in  a  steam-healed 
itssel)  hy  being  forced  through  a  wire  game  strainer,  after  the  manner  of  the  hydraulic 
press,  ducril>ed  fully  under  the  gutta-percha  chapter. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  above  is  about  the  san 
insulating  capacity  Is,  however,  very  much  less,  whilst  i 
Boater.  Moreover,  ii  unfortunately  lends  to  absorb  « 
amongst  others  some  object  to  lis  use  for  this  purpose. 

t  It  was  actually  the  invention  of  the  laic  Mr  Willoughby  Smith— Specification  No- 
1.81 1  of  1858 —but  Mr  John  Chattertoii,  of  the  Gulta-percha  Works,  with  whom  Mr 
Smith  was  in  collaboration,  took  out  a  |jatent  a  few  months  later  for  a  method  of  applying 
"■  Ten  years  previously  Mr  Charles  Hancock  had  devised  something  similar  for  a  like 
purpose. 

;  This  is  a  vegetable  tar  from  pilch  pine,  more  especially  growing  near  Siockholm- 
Unlikc  mineral  (coal)  tar  it  is  not  a  solvent,  and  therefore  does  nol  lend  to  dissolve  the 
tWta-percha.  It  was,  in  fact,  especially  selected  on  the  above  account.  Moreover,  it  is 
thinner,  finer,  and  clearer  than  coal-tar,  though  containing  no  naphtha  or  other  spirit. 
Unfonuaately,  however,  it  slowly,  very  slowly,  dissolves  in  sea-water  where  sufficient 
ippottunity  arises. 

5  Resin  (or  rosin  as  it  used  lo  be  originally  spelt)  is  a  kind  of  pitch  or  vegetable 
'"lumui,  being  the  residue  of  oil. 

il  This  is  of  the  thinnest  possible  character,  more  like  a  lilm  or  varnish  than  anything 
else,  and  may  be  taken  at  about  1  lb.  per  N.M.  for  a  107-lb.  copper  strand,  composed  of 
wven  wires  of  No.  33. 

"  Iksides  avoiding  the  percolation  of  water  belween  the  interstices  of  the  stranded 
"TWi  bjf  Riling  them  up,  as  already  referred  to,  Ihts  application  of  compound  round  the 
''"'re  wire  and  outside  completed  strand  gets  over  the  perhaps  still  more  important 
™culiy  of  air  spaces  which,  under  ihe  pressure  of  the  ocean,  are  liable  to  lead  10  actual 
'"■''*  uf  insulniion— either  owing  lo  original  manufacture,  or  to  subsequent  joint-making 


.0  acts  as  a  suitable  adhesive  in 
It  readily  separated  even  in  cases 


Moreover,  the  application  of  the  compound  here  al 
"f '^  a  way  as  to  siill  further  ensure  a  compact  strand  n 
"we  the  lay  of  the  wires  is  distinctly  long. 

l^ne  longer  Ihc  lay,  the  larger  ihe  quantity  of  cotrpound  required  at  any  spot  to  adhere 
™  wires  properly  :  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  short  lay  the  number  of  turns  being  greater 
"" "  P'Wl  length,  an  increased  total  weight  of  compound  would  lend  to  be  involved. 
'««  two  factors  about  counierhalance  one  another,  the  result  being  that  a  uniform 
""gilt  of  compound  is  usually  employed  in  practice,  independent  of  the  lay,  in  a  stranded 

In  1*67  Mr  Matthew  Gray  took  out  a  patent  (No.  1,772  of  that  year)  for  coaling  each 
n'tlie  surrounding  wires  (as  well  as  the  central  wire)  wiih  a  compound  of  his  own  device, 
*ilh  a  vte*  to  more  thoroughly  filling  up  the  air  spaces  as  above.  This,  however,  is  not 
"''ipicil  in  practice— possibly  on  account  of  ihc  ingredients  su<;gesied. 
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through  the  hollow  axis  shaft  c  Cl'"ig.  4).  and  becomes  encased  by  the  outer 
wires  on  emerging  through  the  die-plate  (J  at  the  upper  end  of  the  shaft  c. 
The  outer  wires  are  wound  on  bobbins  D  (Figs.  2  and  4),  supported 
on  a  horizontal  turn-table  E,  which  revolves  with  the  axis  shaft.  From  the 
bobbins  they  pass  directly  through 
the  two  dies  F  and  G  (at  the  upper 
end  of  the  axis  shaft),  which  have 
the  form  of  flattened  cylinders  or 
prisms,  pierced  with  as  many  holes 
as  there  are  bobbins.  The  number  of 
bobbins  applied  naturally  depends oit 
the  number  of  outer  wires.  Various 
combinations  are  possible,  but  a 
seven-wire  strand — i.e.,  six  round  one 
— is  found  to  make  the  most  compact 
conductor.  It  is  therefore  the  best 
electrically  and  mechanically,  and, 
for  ordinary  strands,  is  universally 
adopted  in  submarine  cable  con- 
ductors. 

The  holes  in  the  dies  curve  slightly 
in  a  spiral  direction  to  conform  the 
wires  to  the  required  curve  as  thcj' 
pass  through.  The  shaft  and 
attached  turn-table  are  rotated  by 
bevelled  cogs  at  H,  and  the  outer 
wires,  which  pass  through  both  die'' 
are  laid  up  round  the  central  ^if^ 
in  more  or  less  elongated  spirals,  the  length  of  lay  being  governed  by  the 
ratt;  at  which  the  centre  wire,  or  the  strand  as  a  whole,  is  drawn  away- 
.\  gas  jet  s  ^Fii;.  2)  warms  the  wires  at  the  point  of  junction  and  soften^ 
the  compomid  again,  so  that  the  outer  wires  can  mould  themselves  into  i^- 
The  application  of  heat  here  also  has  the  salutary  effect  of  drying  up  »">' 
prevailing  moisture. 

The  novv-  linished  strand  passes  through  a  hole  I  (Fig.  2)  and  over  the 
pulley  M  to  the  drum  K,  round  which  it  takes  several  turns,  and  is  finally 
wound  on  to  the  reel,  or  metal  carrjing  drum  L,  through  an  upright  guide- 
fork  m  pivoted  at  c.  .As  the  flakes  of  strand  are  successively  wound  on, 
the  rotary  sj>ced  of  the  rcol  is  diminished  in  the  required  proportion  bj' 
gearing  the  driving  belt  to  pulleys  of  gradually  decreasing  diameter,  which 
ire  keyed  10  the  shaft  N.     The  machine  can  be  quickly  brought  to  rest  by 
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means  of  the  brake/,  after  the  driving-belt  has  been  thrown  out  of  gear  by 
the  clutch  e. 

Figs.  5  and  6  shew  in  detail  the  manner  in  which  the  bobbins  D  are 
fitted.  A  spring  P  R,  one  end  of* which  is  secured  to  the  support  P,  presses 
against  the  cheek  of  the  bobbin  at  R,  and  checks  the  rotation  so  as  to  keep 
the  wires  under  slight  tension. 

The  supports  for  the  bobbins  are  movable  in  radial  slots  cut  in  the 
turn-table,  being  secured  with  a  nut  underneath,  so  that  bobbins  of  different 
length  can  be  used  when  necessary. 


Fig.  5. — ^Stranding  Machine :  arrangement  of  bobbins  on  turn-table  (plan). 

One  end  of  the  shaft  which  carries  the  drum  K  is  screw-threaded 
(Figs.^2  and  3),  and  gears  into  the  first  wheel  of  a  counter  which  registers 
the  length  of  strand  constructed. 


Fig.  6. — Stranding  Machine:  details  of  bobbin  (elevation). 


Length  of  each  piece. — The  stranded  wire  intended  for  submarine  cable 
^ore  is  usually  made  in  two  or  three  mile  lengths,  according  to  the  specific 
^'^'ghtof  the  conductor  and  of  the  dielectric*     In  very  heavy  conductors, 


*  In  the  first  place,  the  length  in  which  the  copper  is  stranded  is  governed  to  a 
8'^^at  extent  by  the  length  which  can  be  covered  in  a  continuous  length  with  a  single 
coating  of  the  insulating  material  during  a  working  day,  thus  avoiding  any  joint  between 
"cwand  hard  gutta-percha.  If  the  coatings  are  to  be  thick,  or  the  area  to  be  covered  be 
^J^eat,  the  operation  has  to  be  conducted  at  a  slower  rate,  and  therefore  a  shorter  length 
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however,  such  as  that  of  the  last  "  Anglo  "  Atlantic,  it  is  made  in  lengths 
of  I  N.M.  only. 

Gauge  of  Wire  adopted. — The  type  of  wire  employed  to  form  an 
ordinary  seven-wire  strand  in  submarine  conductors  varies  according  to  the 
conditions  from  .028  inch  (No.  22  S.W.G.),*  as  used  to  make  up  an  ordinar)' 
107  lbs.  per  N.M.  strand,t  up  to  something  like  .056  inch  (No.  17  S.W.G.) 
for  the  heaviest  conductor  (in  an  equal-wire  strand)  so  far  employed,J  />., 
400  lbs.  per  N.M.,§  with  an  equal  weight  of  gutta-percha.  There  is  a  limit 
each  way,  however,  for  practical  mechanical  reasons.  The  wire  must  not 
be  over  a  certain  size  and  weight,  or  it  could  not  be  worked  into  a  strand 
properly,  besides  the  fact  that  the  total  size  and  weight  as  completed  strand 
must  not  be  too  great  for  fear  of  excessive  rigidity,  lack  of  pliability,  and 
tendency  to  buckle.  Similarly  the  type  of  wire  must  not  be  so  small  that 
continual  breakages  occur  during  the  strain  applied  in  stranding  up,  and 
also  because  very  small  wires,  if  they  get  loose  or  broken,  are  more  liable 
to  pierce  through  the  insulating  envelope  than  in  the  case  of  wires  of  bigger 
section. 

Speed  of  Lajring  up. — The  rate  at  which  a  stranded  conductor  can  be 
manufactured  depends,  of  course,  on  the  lay  adopted,  and  to  some  extent 
on  the  size  and  weight  of  the  wire  and  machine.  Speaking  generally,  how- 
ever, with  an  average  lay,  such  a  machine  as  we  have  described  is  capable 


only  can  be  covered  in  a  day,  mainly  owing  to  a  longer  time  being  required  for  cooling 
the  greater  surface,  or  thickness,  of  gutta-percha. 

Another  p)oint  which  governs  the  lengths  in  which  the  wire  is  made  up  into  strand  is 
the  question  of  ready  porterage.  This,  again,  if  the  completed  conductor  be  of  a  heavy 
type,  and  if  it  be  heavily  insulated,  it  is  obvious  that  the  length  of  each  coil  must  be 
limited  accordingly,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  be  readily  handled  when  coiled  on  a  wooden 
drum,  and  taken  as  desired  to  the  cable-sheathing  department. 

*  Wires  of  about  the  same  gauge  have  been  employed  for  a  three-w'wt  strand 
conductor  for  a  short  cable  laid  in  1890  from  Ireland  to  Tory  Island,  making  up  47  ll*^- 
per  N.M.  with  59  lbs.  gutta-percha.  Some  of  the  connecting  cables  of  the  Commerci*** 
Cable  Company  contain  conductors  composed  of  seven  No.  23  S.W.G.  (the  next  gauge  t^ 
that  used  in  the  ordinar)'  107-lb.  seven-wire  strand),  constituting  a  weight  of  75  lbs.  p^'' 
N.M.,  with  75  lbs.  for  the  insulator. 

t  The  weight  of  the  stranded  conductor  as  specified  by  the  engineers  is  invariably 
exclusive  of  any  compound  the  contractors  may  apply  to  the  central  wire.  This  usually 
varies  from  i  lb.  to  4  lbs.  for  an  even  thickness,  according  to  gauge  of  wire  :  consequently 
the  weight  of  a  length  of  stranded  conductor  when  made  up  exceeds  the  specified  weight 
for  the  wire  alone  by  this  amount,    i  lb.  is  about  the  weight  for  an  ordinary  107-lb.  strand- 

X  The  central  wire  of  the  Siemens  form  of  conductor  used  in  the  last  (No.  1 1  S.W.G.) 
*'.\nglo''  cable  was  .122  inch  in  diameter,  being  larger  than  the  single  solid-wire  conductor 
of  the  first  Dover-Calais  line.  This  was  surrounded  by  12  wires  each  .041  inch  in  diameter, 
making  up  the  largest  submarine  conductor  so  far  made  and  laid. 

§  Here  the  number  of  wires  comf>osing  the  strand  is  seven. 
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:>f  turning  out  aixiut  50  miles  of  medium  gauge  stranded  conductor  during 
a  working  day,  and  there  are  somewhere  about  a  dozen  such  machines  in 
an>-  "f  the  larger  cable  factories. 

Length  of  Lay. — When  a  specification  is  drawn  up.  the  weight  of  the 
conductor  per  unit  length  is  invariably  specified.  This  is  partly  for  reasons 
already  gone  into,  but  it  also  acts  as  a  check  on  the  lay,  othenvise  an 
excessively  long  or  short  lay  might  be  employed.  It  is  usual  to  give  a 
margin  in  this  respect  of  2A  or  5  per  cent.,  within  which  limits  the  averse 
M  eight  of  the  entire  length  must  agree.*  Thus,  on  the  completion  of  each 
length  of  completed  strand,  the  weight  is  measured  before  being  sent  (if 
correct)  to  the  covering  shop  ready  for  receiving  its  insulating  sheath. 

Formula  for  Lay, — The  percentage  extra  length  necessary  for  each 
surrounding  wire  for  enveloping  a  given  wire  with  others  of  the  same  section 

iith  a  given  lay  may  be  arrived  at  as  follows: — 
Here,  let  the  base  =  length  of  lay. 

perpendicular         =  circumference  of  centres  of  en- 
I  veloping  wires. 

I  hy[)otcnuse  (Hp;  =  length  of  wire  necessary  to  en- 

I  vclop  centre  wire. 


Then   Hp  =  -ybase*  +  perf)endicular^  =  percentage  extra   length 
of  wire  required. 


There  are  many  conflicting  points  in  detail  connected  with  the  question 
'>f  the  best  length  of  lay  for  a  conductor  strand.  Eventually  this  is  almost 
entirely  settled  on  purely  mechanical  considerations.  That  lay  is  fixed  on 
which  pro\ides  the  required  secureness  for  the  completed  strand  and  yet  at 
ihc  same  time  a  given  amount  of  pliability.  The  electrical  points  on  each 
si*tc  are,  however,  of  some  interest.  It  is  first  of  all  evident  that  one  item 
is  the  question  of  contact  between  wires  compo.sing  the  strand.     It  will  be 


*  TIk  above  is  not  unusually  expressed  by  saying  that  the  loial  weight  of  conductor 
« the  loial  lengih  of  the  cable  shall  average  not  less  ihan  so  much  per  N.M.,  or  within, 
"r. )  pCT  ecni.  This  precaution  is  in;iinly  taken  for  mechanical  reasons  as  a  check  on 
i'Oinisioni  and  lay.  ihe  electrical  qtulities  l>eing  tested  in  samples  by  the  galvanomelcr. 
MoiKoitr.  if  this  Here  not  done,  the  total  length  of  conductor  might  be  seriously  at 
■w'' electrically,  owing  to  ihc  margin  allowed  on  each  coil— usually  li  per  cent -t>eing 
I^W  lull  advantage  of  throughout.  Similarly,  as  an  cilra  check,  it  is  frequently 
M'«J  Ihat  the  combined  weights  of  the  conductor  and  dielectric  in  each  coil  (or  of  the 
Wlift  length)  must  be  up  to  a  ctriain  percentage  of  the  separate  weights  of  each  in  every 
c«i-or  in  the  entire  Icnyth-^iddcd  logether.  Thi*  as  an  .issurantc  that  each  do  not  fall 
ihon  by  the  margin  allowed. 


L 
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It  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  first  problem  which  had  to  be  considere 
for  underground  telegraph  systems  when  originally  contemplated,  was  ho 
the  conductor  should  be  covered  to  avoid  dissipation  of  the  current  dire< 
to  earth. 

Inasmuch  as  to  some  extent  what  applies  to  underground  systems  ( 
insulation  also  applies  to  under-water  systems,  a  short  r^sujn^  oi  what  ha 
been  done  in  the  way  of  insulating  underground  lines  previous  to  tl 
commencement  of  submarine  telegraphy  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

In  connection  with  the  systems  of  the  old  telegraph  companies  of  th 
country  and  of  the  Government  telegraphs  of  other  countries,  the  questic 
of  insulating  a  conductor  so  that  it  could  rest  on  the  ground  arose  sex 
after  the  establishment  of  electro-telegraphy  generally. 

An  early  attempt  was  made  on  a  small  scale  by  the  Electric  Telegra) 
Company,  based  on  Sir  Francis  Ronald's  plan  (1816)  of  enclosing  the  co 
ducting  wire  in  glass  tubes  coated  with  pitch.*  For  obvious  mechanic 
reasons,  this  method  never  came  into  anything  like  extended  use  for  und( 
ground  purposes,  and  was  naturally  never  available  for  submarine  lin< 
owing  to  the  want  of  ductility  of  the  glass,  though  possessing  exceeding 
high  insulating  qualities  when  dry. 

In  1837  underground  lines  were  laid  down  through  the  Blackw: 
Tunnel,  on  the  London  and  Blackwall  Railway,  between  Euston  ai 
Camden  Town  stations,  followed  by  others  laid  down  by  the  "  Electric 
Company  in  connection  with  Messrs  Cooke  and  Wheatstone's  patents, 
these  cases,  the  conductor  was  enveloped  in  cotton  or  silk,  applied  spiral! 
after  being  previously  steeped  in  pitch,  tar,  and  resin.  Several  su 
conductors  were  let  into  the  side  of  a  thick  wedge  of  wood  in  wood* 
troughs — sometimes  in  wrought- iron  pipes  or  lead  tubing,  where  the  li 
required  to  pass  under  water,  across  canals  and  rivers,  or  in  a  dan 
atmosphere. 

Cotton  itself,  when  perfectly  dry,  has  perhaps  a  higher  insulati* 
resistance  than  anything,  but  unfortunately  it  is  also  highly  hygroscop 
The  resinous  mixture  (with  which  the  cotton  was  previously  saturat 
as  well  as  after  application)  was  intended  to  check  this  absorptive  ten 
ency,  besides  acting  as  a  preservative  —  principally  from  damp  —  a 
further  increasing  the  insulation.  A  line  consisting  of  several  conducto 
insulated  as  above,  let  into  a  lead  tubing  taken  through  the  Primro 
Hill  Tunnel,  was  in  use  for  many  years.     However,  most  of  these  lin 


*  At  another  time  (1842)  Jacobi  is  said  to  have  laid  down  an  extensive  system 
underground  lines  in  St  Petersburg,  insulated  with  india-rubber  and  run  through  gla 
tubes  at  intervals. 
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very  soon  Tailed,  mainiy  owin;^  to  the  absurptioii  of  moisture  from  the 
ground* 

Actual  penetration  of  water  occurred  along  the  troiighti,  split  tubes 
ot  pipes  added  to  the  deterioration  of  the  resinous  substance  user]  (owing 
to  the  sun's  heat  and  to  other  causes),  thereby  involving  gradual  decom- 
position generally,  as  well  as  a  general  fall  in  the  insulation  to  a  very 
low  ebb.  Again,  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  the  construction  of 
these  lines,  as  well  as  in  laying  them  down.  They  were,  therefore,  soon 
replaced  by  an  aerial  system  of  bare  wires,f  after  variuu.s  nlhcr  materials 
had  been  tried,  including  bamboo  and  ratan  cane,  sometimes  steeped  in 
pitch,  which  was  found  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well  for  temporarj' — 
inti  usually  military — purposes.J 

Covered  wires  were  still  pronounced  indispensable  for  leading  into 
stations,  under  bridges,  and  especially  under  tunnels,  where  the  constant 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  rendered  an  npen-air  system  useless.  It  was 
in  overcoming  this  difficulty  in  long  tunnels  that  india-rubber  was  first  suc- 
cessfully employed  for  insulati()n  purposes  instead  of  cotton  and  resinous 
compounds. 

In  the  same  year  (1837)  that  Cooke  and  Wheatstone  first  realised  the 
practicability  of  electro-telegraphy  on  tei-ra  firma.  Professor  Wheatstone 
fafli-rwards  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone,  F.R.SO  was  actually  contemplating  the 
practicability  of  submarine  telegraphy.  It  occurred  to  him  that  the  same 
*irei  insulated  for  underground  purposes  nnig;ht  be  let  down  under  the  sea 
fo  carry  signals  to  neighbouring  countries.  This  was  not  much  doubted 
I'T  short  lengths  or  for  quite  shallow  water,  as  subterranean  lines  had 
wready  been  sometimes  inadvertently  taken  across  swamp.s,  dykes,  and 
indeed  rivers;  but  whether  or  no  any  considerable  length  of  such  wire 
could  even  be  successfully  submerj^ed.  and  whether  it  could  stand  the 
Pressure,  in  any  material  depth  of  water,  was  considered  very  doubtful. 

However,  between  1S37  and  I.S40,  Wheatstone  was  engaged  in  devising 


*  Subsciiucnt  experience  has,  moreover,  tauglil  U!i  10  look  upon  lar  and  pitch  as  soine- 
"Wt  unreliable  insulatinB  maicrials  {though  ihey  may  do  their  work  well  a[  first  under 
""MUgeous  circumstances),  Jind  only  as  temporary  preservatives.  Moreover,  they  are 
™)Wnily  found  10  aci  injuriously  on  anything  with  which  ihey  arc  brought  into  immc- 
*aii;  ountact. 

_ '  Some  of  these  aerial  lines  were  a^ain,  later,  replaced  by  );uiia-pcrchn  insulated  lines 
™fl  underground  by  Reid  for  the  '"  Electric  "  Company. 

.  More  cit  less  detailed  descriptions  of  these  other  melhoils  may  be  f  d  h 
'^tpiiil  of  the  CommiHec  (together  with  the  evidence  adduced)  on  the  Con  f 

S^lwurine  Ciibles,  already  alluded  10  ;  as  well  as  in  two  eminently  prnctir  I  p  pcrs  b 
"'C,  T.  Klcctwnod,  on  "Underground  Telegraphs,"  reaii  before  the  Society  ofT  I  ph 
biurets  in  1875  and  1887  respectively. 
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a  plan  for  suitably  insulating  a  wire  for  submergence  across  the  Channel. 
His  plan  was  for  tarred  rope  to  act  as  the  insulating  medium  ;*  in  fact,  the 
conducting  wire  was  to  form  the  core  of  a  rope  line  well  saturated  with 
boiled  tar,  which  was  to  be  lapped  round  the  wire.  Wheatstone  also  tried 
worsted  and  marine  glue,  and  encased  the  whole  in  a  lead  tube-f 

In  India,  Dr  O'Shaughnessy  (afterwards  Sir  William  Brooke,  F.R.S.;, 
conducted  a  great  many  telegraphic  experiments  about  this  time,  and  as 
Superintendent-General  of  the  Indian  Government  Telegraphs,  put  his  ideas 
into  practice.  In  1839  he  read  a  paper  on  "Subterranean  Telegraphy" 
before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Societ)' 
these  experiments  were  recounted,  dealing  with  the  means  of  carrying  on 
telegraphic  communication  across  rivers.  In  this  paper  Dr  O'Shaughnessy 
says:  "  Insulation,  according  to  my  experiments,  is  best  accomplished  by 
enclosing  the  wire  (previously  *  pitched')  in  a  split  ratan,  and  then  paying 
the  ratan  round  with  tarred  yarn.  Or  the  wire  may,  as  in  some  experi- 
ments made  by  Colonel  Pasley  at  Chatham,  be  surrounded  by  strands  of 
tarred  rope  and  by  *  pitched  '  yarn.  An  insulated  rope  of  this  kind  may  be 
spread  along  a  wet  field,  even  led  through  a  river,  and  will  still  conduct 
without  any  appreciable  loss  of  the  electrical  signals." 

These  practical  experiments,  and  those  previously  of  Colonel  Pasley, 
R.E.,  are  both  further  described  and  fully  illustrated  in  Part  I.  of  this 
book.  Sufficient  has  been  said  here,  however,  for  it  to  be  seen  that  Colonel 
Pasley  and  Dr  O'Shaughnessy  were  respectively  the  first  and  second  to 
definitely  experimentalise  in  subaqueous  telegraphy,  and  to  actually  lay 
short  lengths  of  insulated  wires  across  swamps,  rivers,  etc.,  in  a  crude  and 
temporary  form,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha for  the  purpose. 

In  1846  the  Electric  Telegraph  Company,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr  C 
F.  Varley,  F.R.S.,  attempted  to  lay  a  submarine  wire  between  Gosportand 
Portsmouth  of  over  one  mile  of  copper,  covered  thickly  with  cotton,  and 
further  insulated  from  wet  with  a  mixture  of  pitch  and  resin.  The  failure 
of  this  experiment  may,  however,  be  said  to  be  due  in  the  first  instance  t^ 


*  A  full  description,  with  illustrations,  of  Wheatstone's  project  has  already  been  given 
in  Part  I. 

t  Again  in  1845  (only  two  years  after  its  introduction  into  this  country)  Wheatstone 
appears  to  have  experimented  with  and  determined  on  gutta-percha  as  his  insulating 
medium  in  place  of  the  above.  If  this  be  so,  he  discovered  the  electric  insulating  qualities 
of  gutta-percha  two  years  previously  to  Faraday  and  Siemens  pointing  it  out.  These 
inventive  schemes  of  Wheatstone  were  not,  however,  known  of  publicly  till  after  his  death; 
or,  at  any  rate,  till  after  the  first  submarine  cable  had  already  been  laid. 
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Section  2.— Gutta-percha  :   How  and  Where  Obtained. 

m 

Gutta-percha*  is  the  natural  product  as  a  gum  or  milky  juice,  whicl 
oozes  from  certain  sapotaceous,  wild-growing  trees,  when  an  incision  i 
made  in  the  bark. 

Introduction  to  this  Country. — The  first  specimens  of  gutta  brougl 
to  Europe  from  the  Malay  Peninsula  and  Malaysia,  where  it  grows,  wei 
presented  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  by  Jos^  d'Almeida  (a  Portugue 
engineer)  in  1843.  They  included  horse  whips,  knives,  hats,  basins,  pipin 
and  other  forms  as  made  up  by  the  natives,  besides  a  few  pieces  of  tl 
substance  in  its  natural  state.  A  few  months  later,  Dr  W.  Montgomerie, 
surgeon  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  had  also  remarked  ( 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  tool  handles  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Sun( 
Islands,  and  had  been  much  struck  with  the  ready  manner  in  which  tb 
were  fashioned,  the  substance  softening  when  plunged  into  hot  wati 
becoming  sufficiently  plastic  to  mould  into  any  shape,  and  hardening  aga 
when  cool.  He  (Dr  Montgomerie)  brought  back  a  few  specimens,  whi 
were  exhibited  at  the  Society  of  Arts  towards  the  close  of  the  same  ye 
This  was  the  first  that  was  known  of  the  substance  in  England,  and  Mor 
gomerie  pointed  out  its  probable  utility  for  various  commercial  purpos( 
and  especially  for  surgical  splints.  It  was  immediately  imported,  and  turn* 
to  practical  account  in  numerous  ways  by  Messrs  Keene  and  Nickels,  1 
the  Brothers  Walter  and  Charles  Hancock,  and  later  by  the  Gutta-perci 
Company  on  taking  over  the  business  of  the  first-named  firm. 

The  Hancocks  were  india-rubber  manufacturers  of  stoppers,  corks,  & 
and  in  dealing  with  gutta-percha  they  at  first  adopted  the  purifyii 
processes  applicable  to  rubber. 

Electrical  Application. — It  was  not,  however,  till  1848  that  the  ele 
trical  (insulating)  properties  of  gutta-percha  were  first  publicly  pointed 
in  this  country  by  Professor  Faraday .+ 

Many  chemists   and   engineers   then   experimented   on    its   insulati 
qualities,  and  immediately  turned   their  attention  to  making  use  of  it 
insulating  wires.     The  problem,  in  fact,  soon  became  how  to  lay  it  on 


"^  The  name  borne  by  thi<  cListic  gum  has  its  origin  in  the  Malay  word  ,^z/<*//ii  (a  %\ 
,\x\A  percha  >  cloth  \ 

.\'./>.  -  Percha  has  also  been  said  to  be  merely  the  name  of  the  particular  tree. 

^  According  to  Hr  Werner  Siemens,  he  suggested  the  use  of  gutta-percha  as 
insulating  medium  to  the  rrus>ian  Ciovernment  two  years  previously  to  Faraday. 
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ivire  on  an  extensive  scale  in  a  thoroughly  permanent,  workmanlike,  fashion, 
in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be  relied  on  to  stick  to  the  wire.  It  was  thought 
that  whoever  attained  this  with  either  gutta-percha  (which  received  the 
most  attention)  or  with  india-rubber,  would  make  large  quantities  in  answer 
to  a  probably  extensive  demand- 

The  first  attempts,  however,  to  insulate  wires  with  gutta-percha  were 
not,  by  any  means,  attended  with  immediate  success  either  in  this  country 
or  in  the  German  Empire.  This  was,  no  doubt,  principally  owing  to  the 
defective  form  of  joints  adopted — that  is  to  say,  the  gutta-percha  was  rolled 
round  the  wires  in  spiral,  or  longitudinal,  strips,  thus  necessitating  a  con- 
tinuous joint  between  each  strip,  which  probably  had  insufficient  adhesion, 
and  would,  after  a  short  time,  give  out. 

The  first  patent  in  this  country  in  which  gutta-percha  Was  proposed  to 
be  used  for  insulating  purposes  was  that  taken  out  in  1848  by  Messrs 
Barlow  and  Foster,  in  which  several  wires  insulated  from  one  another  were 
drawn  between  two  sheets  of  a  compound  of  gutta-percha.  New  Zealand 
gum,  and  sulphur,  which  were  pressed  together  between  two  rollers. 

The  sheets  were,  however,  never  properly  united ;  moreover,  the  gutta- 
percha was  not  sufficiently  purified  of  the  wood  contained  in  the  raw 
material  as  it  came  from  the  tree.*  Mr  Charles  Hancock,  in  the  same 
year,  patented  a  gutta-percha  Ynixture  for  covering  wires,  consisting  of 
gutta-percha  mixed  with  muriate  of  lime,  passed  between  heated  cylinders 
and  sprinkled  over  with  rosin.  This  patent  also  covered  a  mixture  of 
gutta-percha,  shellac,  and  borax  as  an  insulating  compound.  Neither  of 
these  branches  of  the  above  patent  were,  however,  turned  to  any  practical 
account. 

Messrs  Siemens  and  Halske  certainly  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to 
ii^e  gutta-percha  for  insulating  conducting  wires  on  any  extensive  scale, 
and  to  have  eventually  brought  the  practice  to  a  successful  issue.f 

First  Die-covering  Machine. — According  to  the  late  Dr  Werner 
^j^mens,  he,  in   1847,  first  devised  and  introduced  a  machine  for  covering 


*  Barlow  and  Forster's  patent  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  one  somewhat  similar 
laken  out  in  the  name  of  John  Lewis  Ricardo,  as  chairman  of  the  Electric  Telegraph 
Company.  This  was  adopted  to  some  extent  for  subterranean  lines.  Moreover,  a 
s>ubmarine  line,  insulated  according  to  this  system,  was  laid  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  by 
the  "Electric"  Company:  this  did  not  last  long,  however,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
^^ontinuous  joint  between  the  seams. 

^  One  of  the  principal  features  discovered  in  connection  with  gutta-percha  was  that  it 
'5  capable  of  being  laid  on  a  wire  to  a  required  thickness  ;  and,  when  heated,  that  it 
'^comes  plastic.  It  can  then  be  easily  worked  into  any  shape,  and  will  remain  firmly  in 
^hat  shape  when  cool. 

S 
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wire  with  gutta-percha  (rendered  plastic  by  heat),  pressed  round  the  wire 
through  a  cylinder  and  die  without  a  seam,  thus  obtaining  a  homogeneous 
covering,  thereby  avoiding  the  continuous  joint  existing  throughout  the 
length  of  previously  made  core  composed  of  gutta-percha  strips.  Siemens 
described  it  as  being  similar  to  a  macaroni  machine,  and  it  (together  with 
Bcwley's  tube-making,  or  lead-pipe  drawing,  apparatus  of  1845*)  ^^'^^ 
undoubtedly  the  germ  of  the  gutta-percha  covering  machines  as  we  now 
have  them  in  a  perfected  form. 

Owing  to  Siemens  being  at  the  time  a  Government  officer  (lieutenant 
in  the  Prussian  Artillery),  no  patent  was  taken  out  for  this  machine  in 
England  till  1850,  when  also  a  slight  improvement  was  effected. 

First  Gutta-percha  Underground  Telegraph  Lines.  —  In  1847 
Werner  Siemens  laid  the  first  gutta-percha  covered  underground  telegraph 
line  between  Berlin  and  Grossberen.  This  was  immediately  after  MrC.  W. 
Siemens  (subsequently  Sir  William  Siemens)  had  seen  Dr  Montgomerie's 
specimen  of  gutta-percha  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  had  suggested  to  his 
brother  its  possible  utility  for  purposes  of  insulation  in  place  of  india- 
rubber,  with  which  the  line  was  to  have  been  covered.  Everything  tends 
to  show  that  Messrs  Siemens  are  at  any  rate  fully  justified  in  claiming 
priority  in  covering  wires  with  gutta-percha  in  such  a  manner  that  no  seam 
was  involved,  with  a  machine  specially  devised  by  them  for  the  purpose. 

In  1848  and  1849  Messrs  Siemens  and  Halske  obtained  contracts  from 
the  Prussian  Government  for  making  and  burying  many  hundred  miles  of 
insulated  conducting  wires  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  thus 
demonstrating  for  the  first  time  in  that  country  the  practicability  of  sub- 
terranean telegraphy  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  lines  did  not,  however, 
last  long.  This  was,  in  some  cases,  owing  to  the  admixture  of  sulphur 
with  the  gutta-percha  insulating  envelope — the  sulphuretted  gutta-percha 
being  supj)lied  by  the  Gutta-percha  Company — and  also  to  the  lack  of 
experience  and  perfection  in  the  joints  and  general  manufacture.^ 


*  Henry  Bewley  was  originally  a  lead-pipe  drawer,  but  joined  the  Gutta-percha 
Company,  for  whom  he  applied  the  above  machine  to  making  gutta-percha  tul>es,  bottles, 
etc.  This  was  not,  however,  used  for  covering  conductors  with  gutta-percha  till  i847' 
and  again  in  1849  o^'^r  the  first  Channel  submarine  line,  laid  the  following  year- 
Previously  this  company  had,  for  over  a  year,  applied  the  gutta-percha  to  connectinj^ 
wires  in  strip  form  only.  It  was  more  than  ever  necessary  that  a  single,  complete, 
seamless  covering  should  be  employed  for  any  line  deposited  at  a  certain  depth 
under  water. 

+  These  gutta-percha  covered  lines  were  protected  by  a  leaden  pipe,  and  were  laid 
under  the  curbstone  and  gutters.  The  lead  was  gradually  eaten  away,  and  the  gutta- 
percha desiccated.  Ultimately,  in  1853  and  1854,  these  lines  were  replaced  by  bare 
overhead  wires,  on  earthenware  insulators,  attached  to  poles. 
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First  Subaqueous  Gutta-percha  Insulated  Line.^In  1848  Me^ssrs 
femens  laid  under  water  ime  uf  these  seamlesis  giitta-percha  covered  wires 
in  the  Port  of  Kiel,  forming  a  part  of  a  submarine  mine  system — sometimes 
less  aptly  termed  a  "  torpedo  system."  .'\nother  short  cable  (quarter  mile)  in 
nhich  gutta-percha  was  employed  for  insulation,  is  said  to  have  been  laid 
by  the  above  firm  the  following  year  across  the  Rhine  from  Dentz  to 
Cologne. 

About  the  same  time  the  Brothers  Hancock  and  the  Gutta-percha 
Company  were  doing  their  best  in  this  country  to  design  some  machine 
that  would  lay  the  material  on  the  wire  in  a  more  homogeneous  manner 
than  that  of  strips  or  spirals,  as  hitherto. 

No  pronounced  or  lasting  success  in  this  direction  appears  to  have  been 
tCTfirded  here  till  some  time  after  Siemens'  German  lines  had  been  laid ; 
though  a  considerable  quantity  of  wire  was  covered  for  railway  tunnels,  and 
later,  for  the  lines  laid  in  iron  pipes  under  the  streets  of  towns.* 

Experiment  in   the   English   Channel. — In   1S49  Mr  C.  V.  Walker 

(deetrician  to  the  South-Kastem  Railway  Company)  laid  an  experimental 

leicgraph   line  in  the  English  Channel.      Full  particulars  of  this  venture 

hai'e  already  been  given  in  Part  I.     It  suffices  here  to  say  that  it  consisted 

of  a  two-mile  length  of  a  single  \o.   16  B.W.G.  copper  wire  coated  with 

I  pitla-percha.     The  exjieriment  was  quite  successful,  and  proved,  at  any 

Iwic,  the  possibility  of  signalling  through  a  gutta-percha  covered  copper 

j'Wirc  under  a  certain  depth  of  water. 

First  Anglo-French  Line. — In  1849-50  the  Gutta-percha  Company 
I  manufactured  the  first  practical  Channel  line,t  consisting  of  a  copper 
|cir;iiucti)r  thickly  covered  with  gutta-percha  by  means  of  a  cylinder  and 


'  After  the  guita-percha  undergrciund  lines  laid  by  Werner  Siemens  (for  Siemens  and 
■"fiJikcton  behalf  of  ihe  Prussian  Government,  the  next  complete  system  of  subterranean 
HWcglaphs  H-as  that  of  [he  "  Magnetic  "  Company  laid  down  in  1B51  between  Manchester 
■4  Uverpool  along  the  Manchester  and  Yorkshire  Railway,  under  the  supervision  of 
tifragineer,  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  C.J  Bright.    These  lines  were  laid  in  the  six-foot  way 
,e  rails,  where  they  would  be  least  liable  to  be  disturbed.    The  following  year 
nmunicalion  was  established  by  the  sume   company,  under  the  direction   of 
IHrCbarles  Bright,  between  Manchester  and  London  ;  but  in  this  case  the  lines  were  laid 
■  ■WK  Iht  public  roadwny.    .As  a  part  of  the  "  Magnetic  "  system,  other  subterranean 
rnphs  were  Inid  to  Glasgow  and  also  through  a  great  part  of  Ireland. 
1"  l!s  J  the  Electric  Company  laid  their  first  long  length  of  underground  line,  between 
"' '  111  and  Manchester,  along  the  London  and  North-Wcstem  Railway. 
An  the  above  underground  conductors  were  insulated  with  gutta-percha,  as  in  Siemens' 
■  They  were  made  at  Wharf  Road  by  the  then  newly-formed  Gutta-percha  Company, 
"i  "orltcd  well  for  a  number  of  years, 
f  See  Part  1. 
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die  machine,  thus  avoiding,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  any  con- 
tinuous seam  in  the  gutta-percha  covering.  The  failure  of  this  cable,  the 
day  after  submergence,  was  in*no  way  due  to  any  fault  in  the  construction 
of  the  gutta-percha  insulating  covering  of  the  main  (deep-water)  part  of  the 
cable.  However,  as  regards  that  portion  of  the  line  intended  for  the  first 
half-mile,  the  copper  wire  was  covered  with  cotton  saturated  in  a  solution 
of  india-rubber,  and  enclosed  in  a  leaden  tube.  This  form  of  insulating 
covering  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea — even  at  that  small  depth — would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  short  life  of  the  line,  apart  from  other 
misfortunes. 

Dover-Calais  Cable,  1850. — The  following  year,  the  first  actual  com- 
plete submarine  cable,  as  at  present  constructed,  was  laid  between  Dover 
and  Calais.*  In  the  construction  of  this,  at  the  works  of  the  Gutta- 
percha Company,  the  six  conductors  were  each  covered  with  two  coats  of 
gutta-percha  up  to  a  J -inch  diameter,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr  Samuel 
Statham.f 

Hitherto  the  custom  had  been  to  apply  the  gutta-percha  envelope  in  a 
single  coating  ;  but  it  was  thought  that  a  greater  chance  of  detecting  any 
mechanical  "  flaws  "  or  incipient  electrical  faults  would  result  from  applying 
the  required  total  thickness  in  separate  coats.  This  plan  is  now  ver}' 
generally  adopted  ;  indeed,  three,  or  even  four,  coats  (according  to  the 
required  total  thickness)  is  the  usual  thing. 

The  general  character  of  the  die-covering  machine,  adopted  by  the  Gutta- 
percha Company  for  the  construction  of  these  lines,  was  not  unlike  that  o^ 
Siemens. 

Collection  and  Preparation. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of  gutta-percha,  from  an  electrical  poii^ '^ 

of  view,  up  to  the  period  at  which  submarine  cables  were  first  constructed 

as  regards  the  method  of  insulation — on  the  same  general  principles  as  c^"* 
the  present  day  ;  moreover,  wc  have  reached  the  stage  at  which  the  gutted' 
percha  envelope  was  applied  in  the  same  general  way  as  it  is  now.  It  i - 
not,  therefore,  necessary  to  pursue  the  historic  details  of  each  subsequen  ^ 
cable  core,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  collection  and  manti' 
facture  of  gutta-percha.     Before  doing  so,  however,  it  may  be  remarked 


"•'•  See  Part  L 

+  This  gentleman  may  be  said  to  have  led  the  way  in  this  countfy  in  applying  himse/^ 
to  the  problem  of  the  manufacture  of  gutta-percha  for  submarine  cai'jles.  In  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  this  cable,  Mr  Statham  enormously  improvecJ  the  machiner>-  for 
the  manipulation  of  the  gutta-percha. 
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(hat  for  some  ten  years  after  the  introduction  of  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
/jercha  into  this  country,  and  subsequent  to  the  starting  of  submarine  cables 
as  articles  of  commerce,  various  patents  were  taken  out  for  mixing  other 
vegetable  substances  with  the  pure  masticated  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha, with  a  view  to  beneficially  cftccting  or  preserving  the  material,  and 
al-so  from  a  point  of  economy  ;  *  but  certainly  as  regards  gutta-percha,  they 
were,  without  exception,  a  distinct  failure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  purer  the 
gutta-percha,  the  better  article  it  is  physically  and  mechanically — moreover, 
the  higher  and— what  is  more  to  the  point-^the  more  reliable  the  insulation 
resistance,  besides  the  electro- static  capacity  being  lower  very  often. 

Different  Species. — There  are  several  different  species  of  gutta  as  a 
resultant  gum  from  different  percha  (or  gutta  trees)  met  with  in  different 
Malay  Islands  and  Peninsula.  These  various  trees  may,  in  fact,  be  met  with 
between  latitudes  4'  N.  and  y  S.  of  the:  Equator,  and  between  100'  and 
120'  E.  longitude. 

Isonandra  Gutta. — The  principal  tree  from  which  gutta  is  at  the 
l.ptescnt  time  obtained — at  any  rate,  for  insulating  purposes— is  known  as 
mJseitaHdra  g-nffa,'f  and  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  7  (opposite  next  page). 

It  yields  large  quantities  of  the  milky  juice  or  sap  which,  when  indurated. 

Jfornis  the  crude  gutta-percha  of  commerce.     The  IsotMndra  gutta  grows 

■^ncipally  in  a  rocky  subsoil  at  the  foot  of  hills  and  jungles.     The  wood  is 

■oft,  fibrous   and  spongy,  pale   in  colour,  and    traversed   by  longitudinal 

receptacles  or  reser\-oirs  filled   with   the  gum,  forming  ebony  black  lines. 


•  li  should  be  stated,  however,  that  at  the  lime  of  the  first  Ailamic  cable  {1857) 
Pilta-percha  cost  less  than  half  what  the  correspond mg  material  does  now,  owing  10  its 
(ftater  scarciiy. 

liiilo  be  regretted  that  no  cheaper  insulator  than  gutta-percha  can  be  found  10  suit  the 

puip^se  sufficiently  well.    The  cost  of  gutta-percha  in  its  raw  state  varies  on  the  average 

I  Ulnuchas  from  4s.  6d.  to  7s.  a  lb.     It,  indeed,  makes  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  total 

*1  nf  material  in  an  eleclric  cable — quite  apart  from  the  expenses  in  preparation  and 

■BuiaTaciure,  which  may  be  taken  roughly  to  increase  the  cost  by  about  half  as  mur;h 

So  great  is  the  variation  of  gutta-percha  that  as  raw  material  it  has  been  known 

_       :h  ios.  3  lb. — and  even  materially  more  on  special  occasions — whilst  at  other  limes 

[il  it  only  worth  3s.  6d.     Many  years  ago  it  was  once  as  low  as  gd.  a  lb. 

On  the  other  hand — though,  of  course,  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  economic  and  social 
■'taudftations — the  cost  of  manufacture  is,  on  the  whole,  a  comparaiivily  constant 
■Vwiity.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  raw  gutta  and  the  manufactured  article 
■wpnjdj  upon  the  loss  in  cleaning,  pltix  labour ;  the  lois  in  cleaning  varies  with  the 
J(«»lily  from  anything  between  20  10  So  per  cent.  One  penny  per  lb.  may  be  taken  as 
Anting  the  cost  of  washing  on  the  raw  weight. 

*  An  Englishman  named  Burbridge,  travelling  in  tlie  Island  of  Singapore,  was  the 
nver  this  particular  gutta-percha  tree  in  18^8.     He  sent  branches  of  it,  with 

WMd  flowers,  to  Sir  William  Hooker,  the  famous  botanist,  who  classified  the  plant 
f«^t'  this  name. 
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It  is  a  hard  tree  to  grow,  and,  being  delicate,  requires  very  careful  attention, 
more  especially  now  that  it  is  becoming  so  scarce.  ^ 

Being  a  slow-growing  tree,  it  is  sometimes  twenty-five  years  before  it 
yields  any  gum  whatever.*     However,  in  order  to  expedite  its  growth,  it  is 
usually  taken  from  the  jungle  up  to  the  hills.     Gutta-percha  was  first  of  all 
found  from  this  tree,  in  Singapore,  but  the  resources  of  the  island  soon 
became  exhausted,  and  gutta-producing  trees  had  to  be  sought  for  in  its 
neighbours,  the  Malay  and  Sunda  Archipelago.     Thus,  at  Sumatra,  and  in 
the  southern  part  of  Borneo,  as  well  as  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  trees  were 
soon  found,  which,  when  "  tapped,"  exuded  a  milky  sap  very  similar  to  the 
Singapore   gutta.     Owing   to   the  great   variety  of  species,   to   deceptive 
similarity  of  appearance,  and   to   diversity   of    nomenclature   among  the 
natives,  guttas  of  very  variable  quality,  from  the  electrical  point  of  view, 
appeared  in  the  markets  under  the  same  designation.     On  the  other  hand, 
trees  belonging  to  the  same  species  were  known  in  the  various  localities, 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  same  forest,  by  different  names.     Again,  different 
qualities  of  gutta  were  frequently  mixed  together  by  the  natives,  so  causing 
still  greater  confusion  ;  and    it  was  not.  uncommon    to  come  across  two 
guttas  of  the  same  name,  and  from  the  same  locality,  widely  different  in 
quality.     Neither  has  there  ever  been  a   precise   botanical   classification, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  complete  portions  of  the  plant ;  and 
until  quite  recently,  no  naturalist  in  Europe  possessed  a  perfect  botanical 
specimen  of  a  gutta-percha  bearing  tree,  or,  as  it  is   sometimes  termed* 
guttifer.     The  trees  flower  but  once  a  year  at  the  oftenest,  and  do  not 
bear   fruit  and   flowers  at  the  same  time.      The  fruit  is  very  small,  and 
extremely  difficult   to  perceive  from   below,  as  the  trees  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable  height.     About  thirty  years  are  required  for  a  gutta  treeof  thi^ 
species  to  arrive  at  full  growth,  and  not  until  then  does  it  flower  or  bea^ 
fruit. f     The  felling  of  the  trees  has  been  carried  out  in  such  a  ruthles^^^ 
manner   that   an    adult   specimen    is   now    rarely   seen,  and    in    Sumatrc^ 
the  gutta-scekers  themselves  cannot  recognise  either  the  flowers  or  th<- 
seeds  by  sight. 

Classification. — Thanks  to  the  labours  of  Dr  Beauvisage  and  of  Dr  \^  - 
Burck,  as  well  as  to  the  results  of  an  exploring  expedition  undertaken  b>' 
the  latter  to  the  table-lands  of  Padang,  in  Sumatra,  we  are  now  enabled  to 
distinguish  with  some  sense  of  accuracy  ten  or  twelve  species  of  tree^^^ 
several  of  which  yield  gutta  of  excellent  quality.     Arranging  the  several 

'"   It  only  yields  seed  after  thirty  years. 

t  The  height  to  which  gutta-percha  trees  gro\v  varies  from  8  feet  to  70  feet,  according 
to  the  species. 
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kinds  in  order  of  merit,  first  conies  the   Palaqnium  obhiigifoHum,  known 
to  the  natives  under  the  following  titles  i — 

Njatoeh  balam  tcmbaga, 

Njatoeh  balam  sirah, 

Njatoeh  balam  merah, 

Njatoeh  balam  doerian,  etc. 

The   words  "  njatoeh  balam,"  or  simply  "  njatoeh,"  usually  imply  a  tree 

which  exudes  a  milky  sap,  without  reference  to  any  particular  i;ind ;  and 

similarly  the  solidified  sap  is  known  as  "getah  balam,"  or  merely  as  "getah." 

The  ■'  njatoeh  balam  tembaga"  is  a  native  of  Sumatra.  Borneo,  and  Malacca, 

growing  on  the  slopes  where  the  soil  of  the  damp  virgin  forest  is  rich  in 

humus,  the  vegetable  or  organic  constituent  of  the  soil.     It  attains  a  height 

of  65  to  70  feet,  being  known  by  its  leavesof  regular  oblong  shape  terminating 

in  long  sharp  points,  the  largest  of  which  measure  about  S  inches  in  length 

and  2  inches  across. 

This  tree  gives  gutta  of  the  very  finest  quality,  which  is  known  com- 
mercially as  "gutta  merah,"  "gutta  taban,"  "gutta  taban  merah,"  and 
•■  gutta  doerian."  The  sap,  like  that  of  all  other  guttas,  is  milky  white  when 
it  exudes  from  the  tree,  and  afterwards  turns  brown.  This  is  due  to 
particles  of  bark  and  fibre,  which  stain  the  gutta  with  colouring  matter 
during  the  process  of  cleansing.*  "  Gutta  taban  "  or  "  gutta  doerian,"  when 
thoroughly  purified,  is  very  elastic,  bending  easily  without  breaking:  when 
plunged  into  hot  water  it  softens,  takes  any  .shape  given  to  it  without 
becoming  sticky,  and  hardens  again  perfectly  when  cold. 

Second  in  order  is  the  Payena  leerii  or  "  njatoeh  balam  bringin,"  also 
called  "'  njatoeh  balam  soendai."  "  njatoeh  balam  bipit,"  "  koelan,"  or  "  balam 
tandock."  This  is  found  in  Sumatra,  Banca,  Malacca,  and  sometimes  round 
about  Rio.  The  leaves  are  alternately  oval  and  pointed  at  the  base.  The 
flowers  are  white,  but  there  is  a  substance  in  the  tis.sues  which  blackens 
when  touched  with  an  alkali.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  arriving  at 
maturity  in  le-ss  time  than  the  last  species  described.  The  gutta,  known  as 
•'  gutta  balam  bringin,"  or  '■  gueutta  seundek,"  or  "balam  pipit,"  or  "  koelan," 
is  the  second  best  in  quality.  The  milky  juice  is  extremely  liquescent,  and 
can  be  collected  free  from  bark  ;  con.sequently  this  gutta,  when  purified  and 
^id,  is  more  white  than  the  "gutta  taban."  It  is  close-grained,  plastic 
when  softened,  and  becomes  as  solid  as  before  when  cold.  It  is,  however, 
less  homogeneous  than  the  "taban,"  easily  becoming  fibrous  and  thready. 
Thirdly,  the  Palaqumm  gutta,  once  called  Isonandra  gutta  Hcokerii, 

■  There  is,  however,  a  grade  of  jjiiita-percha  which  is  almost  white  in  the  hard,  raw, 
stAic      This  is  owiny  10  the  bark  of  this  specifs  discolouring  the  j;um  so  mucli  less. 
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which  came  from  Singapore,  and  formerly  ranked  as  the  gutta  par 
excellence,  is  now  no  longer  to  be  found ;  ruthless  destruction  by  the 
natives  for  many  years  having,  some  time  since,  caused  its  entire  dis- 
appearance from  the  forests  of  the  island.  However,  about  thirty 
ago,  two  specimens  from  Singapore  were  planted  in  the  Botanical  Gai 
at  Buitenzorg  (Java),  where  they  have  recently  flowered  and  yielded 

Fourthly,  the  Paiaguium  bomeense,  from  Pontianalc,  the  products 
which  closely  resemble  those  of  the  Paiaguium  oblongifolium  and  Pt 
quium  guita. 

Fifthly,  the  Palaquiuin  treubii  from  Banca,  which  has  much  in  commi 
with  the  Payena  leerii. 

Of  the  remaining  guttifers,  those  which  are  tolerably  well  known 
classified,  such  as  the  "  njatoeh  balam  tembaga  de  soepayang"  and  ttB' 
"  njatoeh  balam  doerian  de  soepayang,"  produce  gutta  of  only  inferior 
quality,  sticky  when  warm,  and  soft  enough  when  cold  to  be  indcntcdi 
with  a  finger  nail. 

The  natives  of  Borneo  (where  honandra  gutla  is  now  mainly  met  mth} 
mingle  the  sap  from  .some  of  the  neighbouring  trees  with  that  obtained  IvQSSk 
this  tree,  either  as  a  sujiplement  or  as  an  adulterant.  Sometimes  saps 
as  many  as  five  different  species  are  thus  mixed  together  to  make  up 
ordinary  commercial  "gutta  taban"*  as  we  get  it  for  most'  pur] 
amongst  others,  for  insulating  electrical  conductors.f 

Seat  of  Growth,  and  Appearance. — Gutta  trees  are  nowadays   onll 
found  in  the  densest  parts  of  the  virgin  forests,   where  the   gutta-s 
discover  them  with  marvellous  skill.     They  are  guided,  as  to  speciei^lj 
the  colour  of  the  trunk,  the  thickness  of  the  bark,  or  by  the  hardnes»Q 
the  wood.     Occasionally  they  make  a  cut  in  the  bark  and  test  the  quali^j 
of  the  sap  which  trickles  out  by  working  it  between  their  fingers. 
the  verdict  is  satisfactory,  the  tree  is  felled  with  an  axe,  the  top  also  t 
sometimes  cut  off  to  prevent  the  sap  difl*using  through  the  leaves  i 
branches. 

I 

Collection. — The  sap  is  collected  in  various  ways  in  the  different  parts 

*  "  Gutta  taban  "  is,  however,  the  term  often  applied  exclusively  to  the  product  obtained 
from  Dickopsis  ilsomindrd)  j^utta. 

+  The  "ijutta  bnlon ''  described  by  Mr  Seligmann-Lui,  after  his  voyage  to  the  Easi 
Indian  Archipelatjo  in  1882,  appears  to  be  oblained  ft-om  ihe  Paiaguium  calophytlum 
Pierk  {Uomeo),  a  variety  of  the  Paiaguium  oblongifolium  species  of  tree.  In  quality 
this  kind  is  second  only  to  the  "gutta  taban,"  but  it  is  of  a  lighter  and  redder  colour, 
somewhat  stifler  and  of  coarser  tissue. 
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ere  it  is  to  be  found.  Fig.  8  gives  an  idea  of  the  collection  of  the  gutta 
it  should  be  performed,  with  the  tree  undisturbed  from  its  root.  The 
lal  plan  is,  however,  to  cut  the  tree  down,  and  after  laying  it  full  length 
the  ground,  to  cut  rings  right  round  the  bark  along  the  entire  length,  at 
tances  of  a  foot  or  so.*  The  sap  thus  readily  exudes,  and  is  collected 
ore  it  sets  hard  in  calabashes,  gourds,  or  cocoa-nut  shells,  which  are 
netimes  fastened  to  the  trunk  immediately  under  each  wound  ;  or  else 
lana  leaves  are  laid  on  the  ground  to  receive  the  milky  exudation  as 
trickles  down.f  At  each  visit  of  the  gutta-seeker  to  a  tree  which  has 
jn  felled,  the  sap  (should  it  not  have  set  naturally),  is  stirred  with  a 
:k,  and  kneaded  up  by  hand  into  a  small  solid  lump. 

Cleansing. — With  a  view  to  roughly  cleansing  the  gutta,  all  the  sap 
lected  during  the  day — whether  from  trees  of  the  same  species  or  not — 
thrown  into  convenient  pans  filled  with  boiling  water.  Subsequently, 
is  sometimes  actually  boiled  in  steam,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  as  much 
ter  as  may  be  at  the  earliest  stage  possible,  for  water  naturally  tends  to 
•  or  its  insulating  qualities.  About  20  per  cent,  of  scraped  bark  (which 
found  to  have  an  improving  effect)  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  usually 
^ed,  as  well  as  cocoa-nut  oil  and  lime  juice — the  latter  for  the  purpose  of 
igulating  the  gutta-percha  in  the  course  of  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air — 
mediately  on  ebullition.^  The  softened  gutta  is  then  spread  out  on  a 
dwood  plank,  well  worked  up  to  ensure  thorough  mixture  of  the  different 
ilitics,  and  reduced  to  as  thin  a  sheet  as  may  be:  at  this  stage  the  woody 
tides  scattered  over  the  surface  are  removed  either  by  hand,  or  by  cold- 
ter  washing.     Gutta  which  has  been  twice  cleansed  in  this  way  acquires 


^  There  is  often  no  means  available  of  turning  the  tree  over,  if  it  be  a  big  one  ;  and 
n  this  is  the  case  all  the  lower  half  next  the  ground  remains  inaccessible,  and  its  sap 
'KTcforc  wasted. 

^  So  careless  arc  the  natives  in  some  of  the  gutta-producing  districts  that  they  often 
^<H  trouble  to  place  any  receiver  in  readiness  until  the  work  of  bark-scoring  is  finished, 
^l^e  sap  which  may  trickle  out  in  the  meantime  being  lost.  The  exudation  generally 
^inues  for  several  days,  during  which  time  the  guttli  juice  is  liable  to  become  con- 
>inaterl  by  earth,  dry  leaves,  insects,  and  litter  of  every  kind  falling  into  it. 

The  process  of  coagulation  may  be  described  as  that  of  transforming  the  gutta- 
flia  ^or  india-rubber)  from  the  gum  state  into  that  of  a  clot  as  follows:- A  certain 
entity  of  lime  is  placed  in  the  receptacle  in  which  the  gutta-percha  is  collected,  which 
f'-^  to  solidify  the  milky  juice  more  quickly  by  its  oxidising  heat  than  the  air  itself  could 
'^ibly  do.  IJy  this  means  all  the  solid  matter  is  pretty  well  separated  from  most  of  the 
^^ry  matter,  and  is  then  disengaged  from  it.  Alum  is  also  sometimes  employed  with 
^;ime  oljject,  though  acting  in  a  different  way. 

It  is  most  important  that  as  much  of  the  water  in  the  sap  as  possible  should  be  got  rid 
'^  this  early  stage  in  order  to  decrease  its  weight  for  transport,  as  well  as  for  the  reason 
t  gutta-percha  with  much  water  in  it  oxidises  very  rapidly,  and  in  addition  to  the  fact 
ts  comparatively  low  electrical  insulation. 
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an  increased  market  value,  becoming  what  is  called  "Gutta  No.  i.'*  Whilst 
still  plastic  it  is  cut  into  pieces  of  different  size  and  shape,  and  so  finds  its 
way  to  the  market. 

Importation. — The  gutta-percha  sap,  thus  mixed  and  coagulated  into 
a  solid  cake,  when  dry,  of  about  i  foot  by  4  inches,  arrives  in  this  countr)' 
in  forms  varying  roughly  between  that  of  a  ball  and  a  large  block,  and 
weighing  about  30  lbs.  At  this  period  of  its  existence,  it  frequently  con- 
tains as  much  as  25  or  30  per  cent,  of  impurities. 

Superiority  of  Borneo  Gutta. — The  best  gutta-percha  now  comes  from 
Borneo,  as  a  rule.  Borneo  gutta-percha  is  superior  to  others,  mainly  be- 
cause its  collection  and  coagulation  is  carried  out  on  more  systematic 
principles  than  elsewhere ;  also,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  more  carefully 
freed,  and  less  tampered  with  by  the  negroes,  thus  not  requiring  so  much 
careful  washing  on  arrival.  Consequently,  as  a  rule,  its  cost  is  higher  than 
that  of  gutta  from  elsewhere. 

Average  Produce. — The  quantity  of  gutta  which  may  be  obtained 
depends  on  the  nature  and  age  of  the  tree.  A  fully  grown  specimen, 
twenty-five  to  thirty  years  old,  and  3  J  to  4  feet  in  girth  at  the  base,  may 
be  expected  to  yield  one  "  katti "  *  of  good  clean  gutta ;  and  from  a  tree 
of  the  same  sj^ecics,  two  feet  in  girth  a  short  distance  from  the  ground,  two- 
fifths  of  a  "  katti  "  may  be  obtained.  A'bout  21,000  peculsf  (=  1,248  tons) 
of  gutta  having  been  exported  from  liornco  in  1881,  Dr  W.  Burck  esti- 
mates that  upwards  of  five  million  trees  must  have  been  felled  on  this 
island.  Bearing  in  mind  the  destruction  caused  by  felling  trees  indiscrimi- 
nately in  forests  where  the  vegetation  is  very  dense,  the  total  number  of 
guttifers  annually  destroyed  in  Borneo  cannot  be  less  than  twenty-six 
million.  In  the  year  1881,  more  than  60,000  peculs  (about  3,600  tons) 
were  exported  from  Singapore,  which  is  the  principal  depot  for  gutta;  we 
can  therefore  easily  appreciate  how  serious  have  been  the  effects  of  a  few 
years'  reckless  felling  in  the  very  narrow  belt  of  forest  lands  where  the 
gutta  trees  thrive. 

Serious  Scarcity  of  Gutta. — The  gradual  scarcity,  and  threatened 
extinction  of  the  guttifers,  has  for  some  years  been  the  cause  of  much 
anxiety.  The  Dutch  Government,  desirous  of  preserving  for  its  colonie? 
this  valuable  source  of  revenue,  has  tried  planting  gutta  trees  of  the  best 


*  This  Malay  measure=ii  lb. 

t  A  pecul,  or  picul  (Malay  measure)  =  1334  lbs. 
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species  in  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  Buitenzorg,  to  induce  the  colonists  to 
undertake  their  genera!  cultivation,  important  results  have  already  been 
obtained.  4,000  plants  being  under  cultivation  in  the  open  fields  as  early  as 
1886.  Besides  this,  experiments  have  been  made  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain what  quantity  of  gutta  can  be  obtained  by  making  yearly  incisions 
in  standing  trees,  as  compared  with  the  method  of  felling  hitherto  in 
vogue.  The  results  go  to  prove  that  the  yield  may  be  doubled  by  the  new 
system,  if  it  is  properly  carried  ouL 

The  cultivation  of  guttifers  has  also  been,  within  the  last  few  years, 
introduced  into  French  Cochin  China,  under  the  direction  of  the  French 
Colonial  Office. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  these  efforts  will  be  attended  with 
success,  and  that  electrical  industries  may  not  suffer  from  scarcity  of  this 
almost  indispensable  substance. 

Other  similar  Gums. — Some  years  ago,  Mr  Edward  Heckel  discovered 
a  milky  sap  which  exudes  from  the  Hutyrespermutn  Parkii  kotschy  when 
incisions  are  made  in  its  trunk  and  branches,  and  this  substance,  though  not 
\  dicmically  identical  with  gutta-percha,  appears  to  possess  most  of  its  physi- 
K  cal  qualities.  This  tree  is  vcrj-  common  in  the  forests  bordering  the  Niger, 
^U  and  the  equatorial  portions  of  the  Nile,  and  may  replace,  to  a  certain 
^^1  extent,  the  Paiaguium  and  the  Dichopsis  (Isonandm)  species.  Some 
^^B  attempts  have  already  been  made  to  make  use  of  Bassia  Parkii  gutta  for 
^^H  industrial  purposes.  The  nature  of  this  substance  must,  however,  be  better 
^^H  Understood,  and  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  collecting  it  must  be  less,  before 
^^H  It  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  submarine  cable.s. 

Balata. — Again,  in  1887,  in  the  course  of  a  Colonial  and  Indian  tlxhibi- 
•wn  Report,'  Mr  Thomas  Bolas  drew  special  attention  to  the  merits  of  a 
'pecics  of  gutta  coming  from  British  Guiana.  This  frequently  goes  by  the 
Mmc  of  Balata,  and  was  thought  by  some  to  be  a  "cross"  between  gutta- 
pwdia  and  india-rubber.f  but  actually  it  is  a  form  of  gutta  coming  from  the 
Hullet  (or  ■'  Bully")  tree— hence  the  name  Balata— of  that  country.  Mr  Bolas 
"IS  of  opinion  that  the  method  of  collection  of  bullet-tree  gutta  in  British 
'I'liina  was  actually  superior  to  that  elsewhere,  besides  the  gum  itself 
'*<ngof  rich  quality.     In  view  of  the  reduced  supply  of  gutta-percha,  this 


i^ 


*  Repon  on  Gums,  Resins,  and  Analogous  Subsiances,  by  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S. 

*  This  niay  have  been  due  to  the  differedt  milks  being  mixed — always  an  undesirable 
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gentleman  has  recommended  the  careful  preservation  and  transport  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  of  large  samples  of  any  species  of  the  gum  whilst 
yet  in  the  milky  state  (immediately  after  collection)  for  examination  and 
experiment.  He  considers  that  in  this  way  a  fresh  source  of  supply  might 
be  discovered. 

Collection  from  Leaves. —  M.  Serullas,  who  for  many  years  has  made 
a  close  study  of  gutta-percha,  suggested  a  short  time  ago  the  more  careful 
and  systematic  cultivation  of  gutta-percha,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
possible  to  extract  the  juice  from  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  tree  on  a 
large  scale,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  disturbing  the  trunk  and  of 
endangering  its  further  growth.  The  leaves,  after  being  dried,  are  first 
ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  one-tenth  of  their  weight  of 
caustic  soda,  dissolved  in  water  and  heated  to  boiling  point.  So  far,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  found  practicable  to  turn  this  excellent 
idea  to  account  at  all  extensively  for  commercial  purposes,  or,  indeed, 
to  place  it  beyond  the  pale  of  laboratory  interest  and  experimental  inves- 
tigation.* 

Chemical  Analysis  of  Specimens. — Again,  M.  Lagarde  has  pointed 
out  the  advantage  of  examination  and  chemical  analysis  of  large  specimens 
of  the  raw  gum  direct  from  the  seat  of  growth,  in  addition  to  electrical  tests 
on  the  manufactured  article  when  about  to  be  used  as  an  insulator.f  Hc 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  though  two  materials  might  test  miidi 
the  same  electrically,  they  may  really  be  very  different  in  their  nature,  one 
perhaps  containing  more  water  or  resin — both  a  sure  source  of  subsequeflt 
deterioration,  if  in  excessive  proportion.     It  would  thus  seem  in  everyway 


■^  Too  little  of  the  juice  could  be  obtained  from  each  leaf  by  incisions  to  make  the 
process  worth  going  through.  It  could,  therefore,  only  be  collected  by  chemical  means, 
introducing  applications  that  would  probably  act  injuriously  on  the  gum  itself.  Again, 
this  would  involve  machinery  or  materials  being  taken  out  to  the  scene  of  action,  unless 
the  whole  plant  were  uprooted  and  taken  home  to  be  operated  on— an  extermination 
which  would  prove  expensive.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  the  leaves 
could  be  got  at  conveniently,  but  even  then  it  would  be  a  lengthy  process,  such  as 
would  increase  the  scope  for  early  decay  due  to  oxidation,  partly  owing  to  the  substance 
being  brought  into  a  somewhat  laminated  condition.  We  mu5t  remember,  moreover,  in 
this  connection,  that  in  certain  out-of-the-way  places  there  are  only  a  few  trees,  and  that 
those  which  arc  present  often  yield  but  little  sap — as  is  testified  by  the  comparatively 
small  lumps  in  which  it  is  often  sent  home. 

In  any  case  it  is  probable  that  any  juice  collected  from  the  leaves  of  the  tree  would 
be  more  open  (during  extraction)  to  oxidation,  and  consequent  resinification,  than  by  the 
ordinary  means  of  collection. 

t  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  custom  at  all  the  large  cable  works  to  submit  samples 
of  gulta  to  chemical  analysis  previous  to  selection. 


desirable — especially  from  a  durability  point  of  view — that  specifications 
for  the  dielectric  of  a  cable  should  be  baaed  not  only  on  electrical,  but  also 
on  chemical,  tests  of  the  best  materials  available  at  the  time. 


Reference  for  Further  Particulars.— Finally,  we  may  add  that  in  the 
EUclncal  Reviezi'  of  December  1890  and  January  1891,  will  be  found  a 
series  of  interesting  and  instructive  articles*  concerning  gutta-percha,  to 
ivhich  the  reader  may  be  referred  for  further  information. 

Moreover,  probably  before  this  book  is  published,  Dr  Eugene  Obach, 
F.C.S.,  will  have  delivered,  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  a  course  of  Cantor 
Lectures  on  the  same  subject.  These  will,  without  doubt,  prove  both 
interesting  and  instructive. 

*  Prepared  by  Mr  E.  March  Webb,  Electrici 
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Section  3. — Chemical,  Physical,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical 

Properties  of  Gutta-percha. 

Native  Gutta-percha. — In  the  pure  state,  gutta-percha  is  a  porous 
substance  of  a  milky-white  colour,  which  however  resists  the  encroach  of 
water,  and  is  indestructible  by  chemical  agents.  It  is,  moreover,  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  alkalies,  and  dilute  acids,  but  extremely  soluble,  especially 
when  hot,  in  ether,  benzine,  chloroform,  turpentine,  creosote,  naphtha, 
and  generally  in  all  resinous  liquids.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  attacks  it, 
especially  when  moderately  heated,  and  leaves  nothing  but  carbon  dust; 
strong  nitric  acid  changes  it  into  a  yellowish  resin.  As  a  hydro-carbon, 
having  the  same  chemical  composition  as  oil  of  turpentine  (CjqHjq),  it 
contains : — 

Carbon         ....        88.92  \ 

,,    ,  „  I  parts  in  100.00. 

Hydrogen     .  -  .  -         11.08  J 

When  subjected  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  it  turns  brown  and  becomes 
brittle,  changing  to  a  resinous  substance  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  o.xida- 
tion  takes  place  more  readily  in  the  presence  of  light,  heat,  and  especially 
under  alternating  dry  and  wet  conditions,  or  great  and  sudden  changes  of 
temperature.*  It  is  still  further  accelerated  under  a  combination  of  all, 
or  any,  of  these  influences. 

Absolutely  pure  gutta-percha  can  only  be  obtained  by  having  recourse 
to  chemical  methods  of  purification — far  beyond  that  of  mastication.  As 
already  stated,  the  material  is  then  absolutely  white.  This  would,  however, 
be  much  too  costly  a  plan  for  practical  work  on  anything  like  an  extensJN'C 
scale,  and  can,  indeed,  only  be  adopted  for  laboratory  experimental  work. 

A  small  quantity  of  a  certain  very  superior  class  of  Borneo  gutta- 
percha (almost  pure)  is  obtained  which  is  quite  pink  in  colour.  This 
costh'  species  is  principally  used  for  the  base  of  false  teeth.+  The  Tele- 
graph Construction  Company,  in  the  early  days  of  submarine  telegraphy, 
imported  some  of  this  material  from  Singapore,  the  general  Malay  market 
for  gutta-jx^rcha. 


*  Thus,  when  apphed  to  open-air  conductors  exposed  to  sunlight,  it  rapidly  deteriorates, 
and  even  cracks  oi\'  the  wire,  or  gradually  drops  away  as  so  much  powder;  but  when 
enclosed  in  iron  pijH^s,  or  submerged  under  the  sea,  it  is  practically  indestructible.  The 
dejjree  of  ertcoi  produce<l  by  light  is  in  proponion  to  its  actinicism  and  intensity,  h 
is  indejx^ndent  o(  the  source.  Thus  the  electric  arc  is  sometimes  found  to  be  as 
destructive  to  i;uii.i-j>ercha  as  daylight. 

^  Most  o{  the  iiuiia-percha  employed  as  mouth  mouldings  is,  however,  rendered  pi^l^ 
artiticiallv.     India-rubber  is  still  more  commonlv  used  nowadays  as  above. 
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The  supply  of  gutta-percha  generally  being  much  smaller — and  the  cost 
iccordingly  much  greater-r-than  in  former  times,  the  average  gutta-percha 
low  commonly  met  with  is  usually  of  a  more  'mixed,  and,  therefore,  often 
Df  an  inferior  character  to  that  which  was  used  for  the  same  purpose  at 
that  period.  The  mere  fact  of  several  different  guttas  of  an  inferior  quality 
being  mixed  with  a  given  high  quality,  but  scarce  and  expensive,  gutta, 
though  sometimes  to  a  certain  extent  beneficial,  is  often  sufficient  to 
account  for  this  inferiority  ;  not  to  mention  the  by  no  means  uncommon 
practice  of  adding  resinous  matter  in  order  to  produce  specifically  certain 
electrical  results,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  difficulty  of  the  scarceness 
and  increased  cost  of  gutta-percha. 

The  result  is  that  the  material  was  in  those  days  much  more  durable.* 
It  is  true  that  the  total  insulation  on  a  line  of  given  dimensions  was  not 
nearly  as  high  in  those  days  as  it  is  at  presentf — notwithstanding  the 
above  facts.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  4ack  of  experience  in  joint- 
making,  but  partly  to  the  now  more  general  presence  of  resin. 

Commercial    and    Manufactured    Gutta-percha.  —  Gutta-percha    of 

commerce  is  not  a  true  vegetable  substance,  but  a  compound,  in  varying 

proportion,  of  pure  gutta,  resin,  water,  and  woody  particles.     According  to 

Dr  Miller,  the  composition  of  good  commercial  gutta  is  as  follows  : — 

Pure  gutta        -  -  -  -  -  -        79- 70 

Resin    -  -  -  -  -  -  -         15.10 

Woody  matter  -  -  -  -  -  -2.18 

Water  ------.  2.50 

Ash       .-----.  0.52 

100.00 


*  It  is,  in  fact,  found  that  the  purer  the  material  the  more  durable  it  is ;  for  when 
homogeneous  and  unmixed,  there  is  practically  no  scope  for  chemical  action.  Thus  it  is 
^fit  purest  gutta-percha  that  is  always  sought  for — on  account  of  its  durability  rather  than 
^^  account  of  its  specific  resistance,  which  is,  indeed,  exceeded  by  resin  being  added  to  it, 
"Asides  the  inductive  capacity  being  thereby  reduced  as  a  rule. 

Apart  from  durability,  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the  purer  the  material  the  better  it  is 
"^Pchanically  and  electrically.  Often,  however,  mixtures  of  various  guttas  have  to  be 
^^^t,  either  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  any  particular  species,  or  in  order  to  give  strength 
^•^^vhat  is  perhaps  the  best  species  electrically  but  weak  mechanically. 

^  Where  a  core  yielded  a  dielectric  resistance  of  10  megohms  per  naut  at  that  time,  it 
^ould  now  give  something  up  to  1,500  megohms.  Again,  the  inductive  capacity  has  been 
^'^0'  much  reduced,  partly  on  the  above  account  and  partly  owing  to  the  greater  amount 
^'niastication  now  effected. 

There  is  a  strong  belief  with  many  authorities  that  the  high  mastication  to  which  gutta- 
percha is  often  subjected  to  obtain  low  inductive  capacity  lessens  the  durability  of  the 
"material.  It  should  be  secured  by  increased  thickness  of  dielectric,  in  preference  to  specific 
"^^ans  of  this  description. 
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Speaking  generally,  its  average  density  is  between  0.969  and  0.982, 
being,  therefore,  just  below  that  of  water.*  The  best  qualities  are  yellowish 
and  fibrous,  the  inferior  kinds  are  whiter  or  of  a  reddish  tinge.  Solid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  gutta  resists  a  stress  of  about  I, OCX)  lbs.  per  square 
inch  before  elongation  occurs.  It  does  not  break  till  a  strain  of  some 
3,300  lbs.  per  square  inch  has  been  applied  to  it,  with  an  elongation  of  50 
or  60  per  cent. — having  in  fact  a  breaking  strain  of  about  ij  tons,  when 
stretched.f 

Gutta-percha  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  elastic.  This  may  be  seen 
when  a  submerged  cable  is  picked  up.  On  examination  of  the  end  the 
conductor  will  be  found  to  protrude  beyond  the  gutta-percha  envelope, 
showing  that  the  conductor  only  has  remained  permanently  elongated 
under  the  strain.  Gutta  is  not,  however,  nearly  as  elastic  as  india-rubber, 
though  almost  equally  extensible.  Gutta-percha  may  be  bent,  knotted,  or 
drawn  through  a  die  without  difficulty,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  easily  in- 
jured with  a  pointed,  or  cutting,  instrument^  It  begins  to  soften  at  37°  C: 
indeed,  a  gutta  -  percha  insulated  cable  should  never  be  unavoidabl)' 
exposed,  after  manufacture,  to  temperatures  much  above  32"  C.  (90*  F.).§ 
Between  50"  and  60"  C.  (or  about  125*  F.)  gutta-percha  is  absolutely 
plastic  ;  it,  in  fact,  possesses  the  uncommon  feature  of  becoming  quite  soft 
when  plunged  into  boiling  water.  In  this  state  gutta-percha  can  be 
moulded  on  to  any  object,  taking  the  exact  details  of  form,  however 
delicate,  and  retaining  them  when  cool.  It  is  thus  rendered  f^eculiarly 
well  adapted  to  being  laid  on  a  wire,  in  a  permanent  manner,  to  any 
desired  thickness.  Manufactured  gutta-pt^rcha  begins  to  melt  at  a  tem- 
perature of  100'  C.  (212°  F.),  when  it  is  also  especially  liable  to  become 
resinous  if  exposed  to  the  air  ;  and,  absorbing  a  quarter  of  its  own  weight 
of  oxygen,  to  become  brittle,  shrink,  and  crack. 


*  Its  density  (or  specific  gravity)  naturally  varies  with  the  temperature,  both  as  regard* 
the  water  with  which  it  is  measured  and  the  material  itself. 

t  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  breaking  strain  of  the  gutta-percha  insu- 
lator is  of  no  practical  value  in  a  submarine  cable.  Owing  to  the  gutta-percha  stretchmfcT 
so  much  more  than  the  conductor,  as  well  as  the  other  component  parts  of  the  cable,  it^ 
breaking  strain  does  not  come  into  force  at  the  right  moment — />.,  with  the  conductor* 
much  less  with  the  rest  of  the  cable. 

\  Thus  also  it  is  readily  injured  by  the  boring  tools  of  various  marine  creatures.  ^ 
special  armour  (described  in  Part  II.)  is  now  applied  to  meet  this  source  of  damage. 

§  Oeat  care  is  therefore  necessary  with  a  gutta-percha  line  to  keep  it  always  a^ 
much  as  possible  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun — especially  in  tropical  climates— or  fron* 
hot  places  of  any  sort,  though  the  outside  covering  of  hemp  (or  canvas  tape),  as  no*' 
applied  outside  the  iron  wires,  tends  to  protect  it  from  direct  heat  more  than  the  bare 
iron-wire  cables  of  earlv  davs. 
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Favourable  and  Unfavourable  Conditions.— The  most  durable  gutta 

for  electrica]  insulaUon  purposes  is  that  which  contains  the  least  resin. 
The  qualities  which  rank  highest  are  said  to  be  those  which  emanate 
Trom  Java  and  Macassar ;  the  Sumatra  species  coming  next,  and  lastly 
thow  from  Borneo.  Certain  samples  of  Borneo  gutta,  viscous  and  of  a 
Hhity-brown  colour,  contain  a  white  juice  which  ferments,  and  gives  off 
butyric  acid  and  butyrate  of  amyl  ;  thus,  in  course  of  time  there  remains 
nothing  but  resinous  powder.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  methods  of  collec- 
tion are  better  in  Borneo  than  elsewhere. 

Oznne  decays  gutta-percha  very  rapidly;  and  if — as  has  been  suggested 
by  some  authorities — there  is  more  ozone  in  the  sea-air  than  elsewhere,  it 
wuld  appear  that  exposure  here,  if  prolonged,  would  be  an  unfavourable 
condition  for  this  material. 

On  the  other  hand,  up  to  the  present,  the  only  known  way  to  prevent 
oxidation  of  gutta  is  to  keep  it  under  water.  It  is  then  practically  inde- 
structible ;t  indeed,  there  has  never  been  a  case  known  of  the  gutta 
suffering  through  oxidation  in  the  immersed  portions  of  submarine  cables, 
it  is  on  this  account  that  some  companies  whose  cables  are  landed  where 
the  climate  is  hot,  enclose  the  subterranean  lines  (joining  up  to  the  cables) 
in  pipes  which  are  kept  filled  with  water  under  pressure  from  reservoirs  on 
the  higher  portions  of  the  ground.  When  tubes  without  water  are  used, 
or  ivhere  the  cable  is  buried  in  dry  sand,  if  the  wire  be  insulated  with 
guita-percha,  J  the  gutta  becomes  brittle  and  perishes  in  course  of  time, 
leaving  the  conductor  absolutely  bare  in  places.  Thus,  land  lines,  or  even 
beach  cables,  should  be  either  kept  in  water  (if  gutta-percha  insulated)  or 


*  Resin  is  a  moai  dangerous  insulating  substance.     Besides  rapidly  evaporating,  and 

loidinj]  [0  gradually  render  gulla-percha  brittle — especially  in  a  dry  aimosphcre  or  soil — 

'tilMacts  cheinicaiiy  on  gulia-percha,  and  tends  to  destroy  its  natural  gumlike  qualities. 

■AiBidering  it  less  homogeneous,  the  gutta  is  more  subject  to  oxidation. 

■jt  It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  sail-water  had  in  itself  an  absolute  preservative 

HHKace  on  gutta-percha.     This  is  not  so.     Gutta-percha  remains  constant  at  the  bouom 

BiVKKa  only  on  account  of  the  absence  of  oxygen,  both  as  regards  air  and  light.     It  is 

PWlwble  that  light  lends  to  have  an  even  greater  deteriorating  effect  (by  oxidationj  than 

"Mhough  il  has  never  been  actually  proved.    The  sun's  rays,  however,  lose  their  pene- 

'Wlwn  at  some  100  fathoms  below  the  surface  of  the  sea.     Again,  a  core  which  is  in  any 

IJi  armoured  is  not  likely  to  be  much  troubled  with  the  presence  of  light     In  a  cable  at 

KbHtom  of  the  sea,  gutta-percha  is,  moreover,  at  its  best,  mechanically  and  electrically, 

It  of  the  pressure  and  low  lemperaiure  to  which  il  is  subjected. 

t  In  [his  country,  when  gutia-percha  covered  wires  have  been   laid  underground, 

f  m  precautions  were  found  necessary  in  quite  early  days  in  the  way  of  protecting  them 

Ironi  sun  and  air.     The  gutta-percha  dielectric  was  taped  eiilemaUy,  which  taping  was 

|™  tarred  and  sanded.     The  tar  used  at  first  was  coal  lar,  but  this  was  found  lo  act 

Bjnnwily  on  the  pcrcha.     Subsequently  Stockholm  tar  (applied  to  yarns)  was  adopted, 

.s  found  satisfactory. 
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else  covered  with  india-rubber.*  In  1852  Mr  Edwin  Clark  found  that 
gutta,  during  the  necessary  purifying  process,  takes  up  mechanically  a 
certain  amount  of  water,  which  again  evaporates  partially  during  mastica- 
tion, leaving  in  its  place  a  resinous  substance  more  or  less  porous.  A  fair 
sample  of  gutta  taken  from  a  newly  manufactured  cable,  and  analysed  by 
Dr  Miller  in  i86c,  contained  15  per  cent,  of  resin,  and  2.5  per  cent,  of 
water. 

Although  the  methods  of  purifying  gutta  have  since  been  much  im- 
proved, it  also  appeared  from  the  1876  experiments  of  Professor  Abelf 
that  as  regards  the  products  of  oxidation  formed  at  the  expense  of  the 
gutta  and  of  the  water  in  suspension,  much  the  same  results  were  obtained 

The  analysis  of  some  high-class  guttas,  which  had  been  exposed  for 
several  years  to  light  and  air,  shewed  that  oxidation  takes  place  but  slowly 
under  the  influence  of  these  two  agents  in  cases  where  the  gutta  has 
derived  a  certain  degree  of  homogeneity  and  solidity,  through  prolonged 
mastication.  The  proportion  of  water  in  suspension  thus  indicates — at  any 
rate,  approximately — the  degree  of  perfection  of  the  gutta  in  this  latter 
respect,  upon  which  the  insulation  resistance  so  largely  depends.^ 

The  proportional  quantities  of  salt  and  fresh  water  absorbed  by  gutta- 
percha under  the  same  conditions,  at  ordinary  temperatures  (according  to 
the  late  Sir  William  Fairbairn's  i860  experiments  §),  are  as  3  to  5.i|  This 
absorption  takes  place  somewhat  rapidly  at  first ;  after  some  time  it  proceeds 
very  slowly  but  still  goes  on — indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  in  the 
course  of  a  year  a  submerged  core  has  absorbed  all  the  water  it  will  ever 
do — depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  material  aild  the  prevailing  circum- 


*  "  Engineering  and  Electrical  Report  on  the  Yof  Bay-Dakar  Repairs,"  by  Charles 
Bright,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.E.E.,  1894. 

t  Now  Sir  Frederick  Abel,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S. 

+  The  denser  and  more  homogeneous  a  vegetable  fibrous  material  is,  the  less  porous 
it  is,  and  consequently  the  less  it  tends  to  absorb  moisture  or  actual  water,  with  the  result 
that  the  electrical  resistance  becomes  higher.  Viewed  physically  and  electrically,  the 
gutta-percha  dielectric  has  been  likened  to  a  sponge  (and  also  to  sand)  in  which  the 
conductor  is  enveloped. 

j$  These  experiments  were  conducted  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Trade  Inquii)* 
(of  that  year)  into  the  Construction  of  Submarine  Cables. 

I  The  quantity  of  salt-water  absorbed  by  a  given  bulk  of  gutta-percha  being  thus  less 
than  the  quantity  of  fresh-water  which  it  will  similarly  absorb,  is  naturally  accounted 
for  by  the  greater  density  of  salt-water.  This  w.-is  arrived  at  by  the  material  bein^ 
plunged  into  fresh  and  salt  water  each  in  turn,  free  from  pressure.  In  the  case  of  fresh- 
water, after  the  gutta-percha  had  absorbed  all  it  could  do,  it  was  found  that  the  weight  ot 
the  gutta-percha  was  5  per  cent,  greater  than  previously  ;  whereas  when  the  same  expen- 
ment  was  made  in  salt-water,  the  weight  was  increased  by  3  per  cent.  only. 

The  author  assumes  that  these  experiments  were  made  with  raw  gutta-percha,  believing 
that  manufactured  gutta-percha  would  not  absorb  anything  like  this  amount. 
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stances.  The  rate  of  absorption  is  said  to  be  somewhat  higher  under  a 
vacuum  than  under  the  sea.  The  absorption  of  sea-water  doubles  when 
the  temperature  rises  from  4°  C.  to  49"  C. — no  doubt  owing  to  expansion  : 
for  fresh-water  the  increase  is  rather  more  rapid.  Pressure  makes  no 
sensible  difference  in  this  connection.*  The  water  absorbed  appears  only 
able  to  penetrate  laterally  to  a  very  slight  distance,f  and  when  this  limit  is 
reached,  the  quantity  of  water  does  not  afterwards  increase,  no  matter  how 
great  the  thickness  of  gutta.J  Water  mechanically  suspended  in  the  pores 
of  gutta-percha  has,  apparently,  no  effect  on  its  electrical  qualities  until  the 
weight  of  water  exceeds  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  gutta,  con- 
sequently in  ordinary  practice  this  question  of  absorption  by  a  gutta- 
percha cable  core  §  need  never  be  considered  electrically,  except  in  the  case 
ofaflaw.ll 

The  main  question  which  decides  whether  or  no  any  of  the  materials 
such  as  are  mechanically  adapted  for  the  purpose  are  also  good  insulators 
electrically  is  their  degree  of  denseness  and  homogeneity.  This  is  largely 
on  the  grounds  of  durability,  as  already  shewn  ;  but  it  is  also  based  on 
actual  electrical  values. 

Viewing  all  substances  as  conductors  of  electricity,  there  are  certain 
facts  which  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  regarding  good  conductors  and  bad 
conductors,  or  insulators.  Thus,  the  purer  and  more  homogeneous  the 
good  conductor  is,  the  better  it  conducts ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
purer  and  more  homogeneous  the  bad  conductor,  or  insulator,  is,  the  worse 


*  The  explanation  of  this  rests,  probably,  in  the  fact  that  when  material  pressure  is 
applied,  though  there  would  be  a  greater  forcing  in  tendency  as  regards  the  water,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  material  would  become  correspondingly  denser  in  its  texture,  and 
therefore  less  porous  and  absorptive.  Thus  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  the  absorption  by  gutta-percha  is  at  all  greater  than  in  a  bucket  of  salt-water. 

If  the  experiment  could  be  conveniently  carried  out,  the  degree  of  absorption  might 
^ith  advantage  be  noted  at  various  depths,  so  as  to  determine  at  what  point  the  structural 
influence  outweighs  the  tendency  towards  increased  absorption. 

Aproof  of  this  increased  homogeneity  of  gutta-percha  under  a  given  column  of  water 
^^ists  in  the  reduced  bulk,  which  may  be  observed  in  a  cable  core  when  picked  up  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  after  a  certain  period  of  submersion. 

^  It  is  not  thought  that  even  the  smallest  particle  of  water  ever  reaches  the  conductor 
through  the  insulation  of  a  submerged  core  (though  under  great  pressure)  except  at  an 
actual  fault. 

J  Fairbairn  found  that  the  absorption  by  thin  sheets  was  actually  greater  than  in  thick 
sheets,  pointing  to  capillary  attraction  on  the  surface  being  the  main  cause.  In  any  case, 
this  is  an  extra  reason  for  a  certain  minimum  thickness  of  insulation  for  a  submerged  core, 
^uite  apart  from  questions  of  specific  resistance. 

^^  Manufactured  gutta-percha  invariably  contains  a  certain  small  percentage  of  moisture 
"^indeed,  from  a  durability  point  of  view,  this  is  a  desirable  feature. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  shewn  by  Professor  Flceniing  Jenkin,  F.R.S.,  that  the  insula- 
t'f^n  resistance  of  a  sound  gutta-percha  covered  wire,  enclosed  in  an  iron  sheathing  (with 
theordinar)*  intennediate  packing),  is  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  submersion. 
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it  conducts,  as  a  rule,  i.e.^  the  better  it  insulates.  This  may,  to  a  great 
extent,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  former  is  always  a  metal,  anc 
the  latter  invariably  a  vegetable  fibrous  substance  with  a  certain  degree  o 
porosity. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  at  the  outset  that  there  are  man) 
features  regarding  insulating  materials,*  which  with  our  present  knowledge 
we  cannot  attempt  to  explain — as,  for  instance,  the  many  contradictor 
facts  regarding  gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  when  brought  into  com 
parison.  It  can  only  be  said  generally  that  what  appears  to  constitute 
good  conductor  in  a  metal,  at  the  same  time  constitutes  a  bad  conductc 
(or  good  insulator)  in  a  non-metal,  or  vegetable  substance.  When 
fibrous  material  is  made  up  from  several  different  substances  it  cannc 
possibly  be  so  homogeneous,  and.  therefore,  in  that  case  it  must  be  mor 
porous.  Again,  actual  chemical  action  occurs  between  its  components 
and,  in  fact,  the  nature  of  the  material  is  liable  to  be  entirely  alterei 
being  governed  by  the  composition  and  the  proportions  of  the  saim 
electrically  as  well  as  physically.  A  high  insulation  resistance  is,  howeve 
only  a  secondary  consideration  for  the  dielectric  of  a  submarine  cable  2 
compared  with  durability,  and  a  permanence  of  its  insulation  at  a  fixe 
minimum.f  If  low  resistance  mixtures  could  only  be  relied  on  to  remai 
constant  they  would  answer  the  purpose  admirably  as  dielectrics;  bu 
unfortunately,  owing  to  chemical  action  between  the  constituent  parts,  c 
to  lack  of  homogeneity,  the  material  tends  to  gradually  alter — indeed,  t 
deteriorate — physically  and  electrically,  until  a  point  is  reached  of  complet 
breakdown  in  its  insulating  powers. 

Speaking  generally,  it  is  found  by  experience  that  permanence  c 
electrical,  as  well  as  mechanical,  qualities  can  only  be  safely  looked  fc 
from  the  pure  (homogeneous)  materials,  J  which  also  happen  to  have 


*  As  a  contribution  to,  and  illustration  of,  the  molecular  theory  of  conduction,  Mr  Rol 
Appleyard  recently  read  an  interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  "Dielectrics"  at  tl 
Physical  Society,  during  which  he  shewed  experiments  with  a  gutta-percha  sheet  bavin 
in  turn,  various  proportions  of  brass  filings  incorporated  in  its  texture.  In  the  course 
the  discussion  the  present  writer  suggested  that  the  phenomena  of  the  resistance  beii 
decreased  so  suddenly  when  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  the  filings  were  work< 
into  the  gutta  sheet,  was  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  the  conduction  as  t 
result  of  induction  became  possible  on  their  being  sufficiently  close  to  one  another 
permit  of  electric  influence  {Proc.  Physical  Soc). 

+  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  cable  with  a  comparatively  low  resistance  dielectric  shoi 
signal  through  somewhat  better,  within  certain  limits,  than  one  with  a  very  high  resi 
ance,  other  conditions  being  equal — though  practically  this  seldom,  if  ever,  comes  in 

I  As  a  rule,  too,  the  greater  the  density  of  the  texture,  the  higher  the  resistance 
account  of  decrease  of  moisture  suspended  in  the  pores.     Speaking  generally,  there  \ 
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fairly  high  specific  resistance  at  the  outset,  and  higher  than  most  of  the 
compounds.*  Thus,  though  different  classes  of  gutta  may  be  sometimes 
advantageously,  or  necessarily,  mixed  together,  other  materials,  of  an 
entirely  different  chemical  composition  and  different  texture,  cannot  be 
advantageously  allied  with  gutta-percha  for  permanent  electrical  and 
mechanical  purposes.f  A  certain  minimum  is,  therefore,  usually  stated  for 
the  resistance  of  the  dielectric,  and  this  is  best  fixed  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  corresponding  specific  values  of  the  most  suitable  guttas  to  be  obtained 
in  the  market  at  the  time. 

A  fairly  high  insulation  resistance  has  also  the  advantage  of  shewing 
up  the  presence  of  any  incipient  faults  more  readily  during  manufacture, 
and  also  of  permitting  a  lower  battery  power  for  subsequent  *'  working  " 
purposes,  than  if  a  material  were  employed  which,  at  the  very  outset,  had 
but  a  comparatively  low  resistance.  Inasmuch  as  an  abnormally  high 
resistance  is  nowadays  usually  suggestive  of  either  a  comparatively  large 
proportion  of  resin  or  else  an  over-masticated  J  gutta  (for  purposes  of  low 
capacity),  it  is  very  customary  also  to  specify  a  certain  //;;///  for  the 
dielectric  resistance. § 


connection  between  density  and  homogeneity  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  a  material  like  gutta- 
percha, homogeneity  usually  implies  a  maximum  electrical  resistance,  as  well  as  a  regular 
value  in  this  respect.  Where,  however,  the  pores  are  filled  with  resin  oil,  the  resistance 
then  would  usually  be  greater  than  with  a  more  dense  and  homogeneous  structure  of  the 
same  material. 

Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  re-juvenate  old 
gutia-percha  (from  land  lines)  with  many  cracks  by  forcing  resin  into  its  pores  ;  but,  for 
chemical,  mechanical,  and  other  reasons,  success  has  not  been  met  with  in  this  respect, 
except  by  thoroughly  mixing  the  two  materials  together,  after  reheating  the  old  gutta  to 
aplastic  condition,  by  being  taken  off  the  wire  and  practically  re-manufactured. 

Resin  oil  (unlike  many  oils)  has  a  higher  resistance  and,  as  a  rule,  a  lower  capacity 
than  gutta-percha.  Thus,  electrically  speaking,  its  admixture  with  gutta-percha  should  be 
distinctly  favourable.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  is  of  a  non-durable  character,  as  it  tends 
to  evaporate.  Gutta-percha  with  a  large  proportion  of  it  is,  therefore,  not  serviceable  for 
^"y  length  of  time. 

*  Steadiness  of  insulation  is  what  is  mainly  looked  for,  however,  as  a  sign  of  mecha- 
nical and  electrical  permanence,  rather  than  any  abnormally  high  specific  value. 

"t"  Broadly  speaking,  density  and  homogeneity— besides  opacity,  as  a  suggestion  of 
purity  for  a  given  thickness  and  colour — may  be  taken  as  being  collateral  with  a  more  or 
'CSS  high  electrical  resistance  ;  and  the  latter  effect  is,  therefore,  hkely  to  be  promoted  by 
low  temperature,  pressure,  and  the  mechanical  "setting"  due  to  age. 

\  In  throwing  off  moisture,  mastication,  as  a  rule,  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
resistance  and  decreasing  the  capacity  of  gutta-percha  up  to  a  certain  point,  at  which  its 
physical  and  chemical  character  is  altered.  To  use  a  trade  expression,  the  gutta-percha 
when  in  this  last  condition  is  said  to  have  been  "  killed." 

.^  A  high  rate  of  electrification  also  often  implies  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of 
I'esin.  It  is  sometimes,  therefore,  specified  that  the  electrification  between  the  first  and 
second  minute  should  not  be  above  some  5  or  6  per  cent. 
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General  Formulae. 

Dielectric  Resistance. — The  insulating  power  of  gutta-percha,  or  the 
resistance  which  it  offers  to  the  passage  of  an  electric  current,  that  of  pure 
copper  being  taken  as  unity,  is,  for  equal  volumes,  at  24'  C,  approximately, 

60,000,000,000,000,000,000  or  6x  10^®. 

We  may  give  an  idea  of  this  vast  difference  by  remarking  that  light, 
with  a  velocity  of  111,834  miles  per  second,  would  take  more  than  six 
thousand  years  to  traverse  the  distance  in  yards  which  these  figures 
express. 

The  various  guttas  in  their  natural  state  having  very  different  pro- 
perties, manufacturers  often  find  it  advantageous,  if  not  actually  necessar}', 
to  mix  the  best  fibrous  qualities  which  are  the  most  durable,  with  inferior 
kinds  which  are  better  insulators,  and  have  less  electro-static  capacity. 
Accordingly  the  insulation  resistance  and  electro-static  capacity  oC  gutta, 
per  unit  of  volume,  vary  within  certain  limits,  and  have  to  be  determined 
for  each  particular  case.  Commercial  guttas  being  themselves  mixtures  of 
different  natural  kinds,  manufacturers  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  precise 
value  of  the  samples  they  buy,  not  unusually  make  about  500  yards  of  core 
from  each  sample,  and  then  compare  the  electrical  qualities  of  the  different 
lengths. 

The  insulation  resistance  R  of  a  hollow  cylinder  composed  of  any 
dielectric  is  given  by  the  formula 

A  log     , 

where  A  is  a  constant,  D  and  d  the  exterior  and  interior  diameters  of  the 
cylinder,  and  L  its  length.  Thus,  for  a  cable  with  a  gutta-percha  core,  the 
approximate  resistance  ]x?r  naut  will  be 

R  =  ;-50  log       megohms* 

d 

after  one  minute's  electrification,  and  twenty-four  hours  in  water  at  24  ^• 
When  the  cable  is  new,  the  value  for  A  may  be  only  two-thirds  of  that 
here  L^ivcn.     In  any  case,  this  Ci^istant  varies  a  good  deal  with  the  p^^' 


■^  .\  plaio  of  oiiiinary  liinia-peroha,  i  Mjuare  fool  surface  and  i  millimetre  thick,  has* 
rcsisianro     i.«.x^('»  nu'i^ohnis. 

The  re>istaiui'  yA  a  rubo  fool     12.S  \  lo**  moj^ohnis. 

The  rc>i>iaiu'o  y>i.  a  cul^c  naut  vusiially  taken  in  pnictice  as  the  sp>ecific  value  of  tb^ 
dicleeirie  A  s\  eaMe  ooie  -  2,kv^  mei:v>hms. 
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*■''     gutta-percha   in   question,  and   is  therefore  i 
^'Veircha  generally. 

-^'en  ■^^-ith  the  imperfections  in  core-making  of  quite  early  days,  it  was 
/^^ti  that  the  insulation  of  a  fairly  sound  cable  tended  to  improve  after 


^''sion.  In  view  of  water  being  a  good  conductor — and  especially  salt- 
^"^  —and   bearing  in   mind    the   absorptive   tendencies   of   the   gutta- 

'^^  dielectric  (particularly  in  any  xveak  places),  this  appeared  strange, 
^et  various  experts  thinking.     It  was  soon,  however,  discovered  that 

"  low  temperature  and  pressure  (especially  the  former),  such  as  are 
■  perienced  by  a  cable  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  increase  the  resistance 
'gutta-percha  enormously.  The  separate  effect  of  these  two  factors  must 
"W  be  dealt  with. 

Pressure, — The  late  Sir  William  Siemens  first  demonstrated  the  effect 
"'pressure  on  insulating  fibrous  vegetable  substances  in  the  course  of  a 
paper  on  the  subject  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1863,  based  on 
experiments  made  with  the  gutta-percha  core  of  the  first  Malta-Alexandria 
cable  (of  1861),  as  well  as  on  certain  india-rubber  cores,  Herein  he  pointed 
wit  hoii'  the  resistance  of  gutta-percha  was  materially  increased  by  pressure, 
ind  in  direct  projxirtion  to  the  degree.f  which  was  applied  hydraulically 
and  varied  as  desired,  with  a  known  constant  temperature  in  Reid's  pressure 
tank,  described  in  Part  I,  of  this  book.* 
The  formula  given  by  Siemens  is 

R/>=R(H-o.ooo23/)§ 
where  R  =  the  original  resistance  at  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, /  =  the 


'  At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the  salt  had  an  improving  effecl,  but  it  was  soon 
liwnd  (hat  salt-water  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  in  the  absence  of  pressure,  ha<l  no  such 
influence,  indeed  rather  the' reverse.  There  is  no  ditTerenee  in  ihe  effects  of  fresh  and  salt 
vite  under  otherwise  common  conditions. 

'According  to  another  authority,  however  ("The  Electric  Telegraph,"  by  Robert 
SiKne,  18(17).  the  increase  of  resistance  becomes  slightly  more  marked  at  higher  pressures 
■ili  tie  same  amount  of  pressure  increment.  This  seems  highly  probable,  if  only  on  the 
pounds  that  the  material  would  be  rendered  so  much  less  porous  ;  indeed,  when  the 
ptaore  gets  over  a  certain  figure,  it  may  tend  to  actually  squeeze  moisture  out  of  the 
gWm  as  it  Mould  a  sponge.  In  this  case  a.  point  might  somewhere  be  reached  at  which 
permanent  deterioration  would  occur, 

;  Ai  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  natural  method  of  determining  the  effect  of 
a  gutta-percha  core  when  submerged  would  have  been  to 
;  but  here,  again,  the  temperature  would  decrease  as  well  as 
ascquently  the  temperature  would  be  taking  part  as  well  as  the 
sistance— more  so,  indeed. 

rely  independent  of  the  opposite  effects  of  absorption,  and  lo 
I  strialy  true  coefficient  in  this  formula,  the  pressure  should,  really  speaking, 
«  ofa  solid  form.    This,  however,  would  be  impossible  in  practice. 
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pressure  in  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  R^  =  the  increased  resistance  resulting; 
from  subjection  to  such  a  pressure. 

Thus,  0.00023  was  the  amount  of  increase  in  resistance  found  to  occur 
on  unit  resistance  (i  megohm)  by  unit  (lb.)  pressure.* 

Messrs  Bright  and  Clark  tested  the  first  Persian  Gulf  cable  under 
pressure,  finding  the  gutta-percha  to  be  increased  in  resistance  2.6  per 
cent,  for  every  100  lbs.  per  square  inch  pressure  ;  whereas  Siemens'  experi- 
ments shewed  the  dielectric  resistance  of  the  Malta-Alexandria  core  to  be 
increased  only  2.3  per  cent,  thereby. 

The  Malta-Alexandria  core  was  composed  of  400  lbs.  gutta-perdia 
to  400  lbs.  copper  per  N.M.,  whereas  the  Persian  Gulf  core  was  a  corre- 
sponding 275  gutta  percha  to  225  copper.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
pressure  cannot  influence  the  resistance  of  a  thick  covering  of  gutta- 
percha as  much  as  a  thin  one,  as  is  the  case,  indeed,  with  regard  to  water 
absorption.f 

This  question  of  increase  of  resistance  by  pressure  has  never  been  dealt 
with  since,  and  it  is  possible  that,  with  modifications  in  material  and  manu- 
facture, the  above  constant  may  not  strictly  apply  to  all  gutta-percha  cores 
of  the  present  time.  J 


*  It  has,  however,  been  suggested  by  the  present  writer  that  the  formula  is 
not  applicable  for  quite  shallow  depths  of  water,  on  the  ground  that  here  the  effect  of 
absorption — partly  due  to  capillary  attraction  —may  come  in  as  much  as,  or  more  than, 
the  effect  of  pressure,  owing  to  the  latter  not  being  sufficient  in  such  a  case  to  alter  the 
texture  of  the  material  by  consolidation.  In  great  depths,  on  the  other  hand,  a  submerged 
core  is  more  influenced  electrically  by  the  weight  of  water  rendering  the  gutta-percha  more 
homogeneous  by  bringing  its  molecules  into  closer  contiguity  ;  and  thus  this  influence 
entirely  overcomes  that  of  absorption,  besides  actually  rendering  the  material  less  porous. 

It  may,  at  any  rate,  be  fairly  said  that  the  absorption  of  water  by  a  gutta-percha  core 
becomes  less  rather  than  greater  under  a  great  pressure  of  water ;  by  reason  that  the 
water  pressure  has  a  greater  effect  in  making  the  gutta-percha  denser  in  its  texture  (by 
closing  up  its  pores)  than  in  forcing  the  water  into  the  gutta-percha  (see  Trans.  Roy- 
Soc.  Elfin.). 

+  Hright  and  Clark's  tests  were  made  under  a  maximum  pressure  of  600  lbs.  onl)' 
equivalent  to  a  column  of  about  224  fathoms  of  salt-water,  the  greatest  depth  the  Persian 
Gulf  cable  was  likely  to  experience.     In  Siemens'  experiment  on  the  Malta- Alexandria 
cable,  a  pressure  equivalent  to  1,700  fathoms  was  applied — that  cable  being  originally 
intended  for  much  deeper  water  than  it  was  eventually  laid  in. 

I  As  a  rule,  low  resistance  gums  and  mixtures  of  gutta-percha  improve  more  that* 
ver\-  hi^h  resistance  gums  under  the  influence  of  pressure.  This  may  be  explained  bytt>^ 
t'aoi  that  there  is  more  scope  tor  increasing  the  homogeneous  character  of  a  low  resistance 
mixture.  The  sus^i^estion  here  is,  therefore,  that  an  inferior  insulating  mixture  might  b^ 
en\ployed  wlu^se  rc>istani:e  could  be  increased  by  pressure.  It  would  ver\*  likely,  howevc*"' 
prove  too  ri^ky  an  experiment  -  even  by  artiticial  means,  on  a  small  scale,  beforehand. 

The  :*'::\<niss  of  the  covorin;^  is  not  supj>osed  to  make  any  difference  as  regards t" 
influence  of  piosure  on  its  electiical  resistance. 
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The  most  useful  way,  in  practice,  of  expressing  generally  the  increase 
of  the  resistance  of  gutta-percha  by  pressure  is  to  say  that  it  is  increased 
6.15  per  cent,  for  every  100  fathoms  of  sea-water,  />.,  roughly  about  60  per 
cent,  per  N.M.  pressure — equivalent  to  something  like  half  as  much  again 
when  submerged  under  1,000  fathoms  as  that  which  it  was  when  under 
atmospheric  pressure  only. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  practical  application  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned, when  a  cable  is  submerged  and  rests  on  the  bottom,  it  is  a  case  of 
pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  water  of  a  certain  height  over, 
say,  a  square  inch  of  the  cable,  rather  than  uniform  pressure  all  round. 

The  pressure  of  sea-water  is  usually  taken  at  2.676  lbs.  per  square  inch 
per  fathom  =  2,7 1 5  lbs.  per  N.M.  of  depth.  This  is  equivalent  to  i  ton  per 
square  inch  for  every  800  fathoms,  or  nearly  3  tons  in  the  case  of  an 
Atlantic  cable. 

Thus,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  pressure  in  2,000  fathoms  is 
equivalent  to  about  2^  tons  per  square  inch,*  it  will  be  seen  that,  apart 
from  the  decreased  temperature,  the  improvement  in  prevailing  conditions 
of  a  gutta-percha  insulated  cable,  by  increase  of  dielectric  resistance,  is 
something  considerable — amounting,  in  fact,  to  123  per  cent,  on  the  original 
resistance  owing  to  the  pressure  alone.     Thus,  a  dielectric  resistance  of  600 
megohms  per  N.M.  (at  75*  F.)  would,  under  these  conditions,  become  con- 
verted into  1,339  megohms ;  and  a  resistance  of  6,737  megohms  at  36"  F. 
(the  approximate  bottom  temperature)  would,  due  to  pressure,  be  8,287 
megohms.+ 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  therefore,  whilst  reducing  the  results 
obtained  from  a  test  on  a  laid  cable  to  the  standard  temperature  (75^  F.), 
they  should  also  be  reduced  to  the  standard  (atmospheric  I)  pressure  by 
applying  the  correction  for  the  pressure  experienced,  based  on  the  above 
formula. 


*  The  eflfecl  of  pressure  on  a  cable  picked  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is 
^^ufficient  to  give  actual  evidence  of  the  core  having  been  reduced  in  bulk,  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  insulating  envelope. 

■'■  The  greater  the  depth  to  which  a  cable  with  a  gutta-percha  core  is  submerged,  the 
greater  the  reduction  in  the  difference  between  the  share  taken  by  temperature  and 
pressure  respectively  in  increasing  the  insulation  resistance.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact 
thai  whereas  the  temperature  decreases  rapidly  at  depths  near  the  surface,  it  falls  only 
^^ry  gradually  at  greater  depths,  until  often  below  a  certain  depth — usually  about  2,000 
fathoms— it  falls  no  further.  The  pressure,  however,  on  a  submerged  cable  increases  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  depth. 

i  In  experimental  investigations  the  pressure  employed  is  still  often  expressed  in 
atmospheres,  so  as  to  be  readily  comparable  with  the  original  unit  of  pressure — i  atmo- 
^'Pliere^-i^  lbs.  per  square  inch). 
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Messrs  Siemens  Brothers  are  still  always  in  the  habit  of  applying  the 
pressure  test  to  their  core  immediately  after  manufacture,  and  the  manner 
in  which  this  test  is  carried  out,  in  modern  practice,  by  them  will  be  dealt     | 
with  later. 

Temperature. — The  electrical  resistance  of  gutta-percha  is,  in  practice, 
still  more  affected  by  a  change  of  temperature. 

The  law  of  variation  is  briefly  stated  by  the  formula 

r 

in  which  R  and  r  stand  for  the  respective  resistances  at  the  lowest  and 
highest  given  temperature,  the  difference  between  which  is  /  d^rees,  A 
being  a  constant  obtained  by  experiment. 

Inasmuch  as  the  resistance  of  copper  as  well  as,  in  some  degree,  that  of 
other  metals  was  known  to  be  influenced  by  temperature,  it  was  thought 
that  probably  the  resistance  of  gutta-percha  would  also  not  be  entirely 
independent  in  this  way. 

Thus,  in  1863,  during  the  construction  of  the  first  Persian  Gulf  cable, 
Messrs  Bright  and  Clark  determined  to  make  a  series  of  tests  on  the 
gutta-percha  core  at  various  temperatures.  The  core  was,  therefore, 
placed  in  a  tank  of  water.  The  tests  were  made  on  the  core  at  every 
2*  C.  between  freezing  point  (secured  by  the  admixture  of  ice)  and  38'  C. 
(100^  R). 

This  iron  tank  was  '''  felted "  outside,  and  facilities  were  provided  for 
heating  the  water  uniformly  by  steam  pipes.  Every  precaution  was  taken 
for  accurately  securing  the  desired  temperature,  the  water  being  kept  in 
constant  agitation  throughout  the  test.  The  tests  were  made  on  four 
separate  one-naut  coils  (free  from  pressure),  and  occupied  thirty-three 
days,  during  which  nineteen  series  of  observations  were  taken  starting  from 
freezing  point. 

From  the  mean  results*  of  these  experiments,  the  following  formula  was 

obtained 

Rx.8944^  =  r 

where  R  is  the  resistance  at  any  given  temperature  ;  /,  the  increase  in  degrees 
Centigrade  ;  .S944,  a  constant  deduced  from  the  experiments  ;  and  r,  the 
resistance  at  the  higher  temperature. 

It  was  found,  in  fact,  that  the  law  of  variation  coincided — within  the 


*  *'Thc  Telc^'^raph  to  India,  and  its  Extension   to  Australia  and   China,"  by  S»r 
Charles  Tilston  Bright,  M.P. 
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m its  of  observation — with  a  logarithmic,  or  compound  interest,  law  ;*  as 

the  case  of  the  metals,  only  at  a  much  greater  rate.f 
With  different  gums,  qualities  and  mixtures,  this  coefficient  of  variation 
r  gutta-percha  is  substantially  different; J  moreover,  it  varies  very  much 
cording  to  the  age  of  the  material,  i.e.,  according  to  the  length  of  time  it 
s  been  manufactured  into  core.  Thus,  though  the  law  has  never  been  ques- 
>ned  since  first  laid  down  as  above,  the  coefficient  is  only  roughly  applicable 
gutta-percha  generally.  Strictly  speaking,  the  coefficient  requires  to 
determined  for  each  quality  of  gutta.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  obtain 
solute  accuracy,  it  should  be  freshly  arrived  at  by  experiment  on  every 
\v  set  of  coils  where  a  change  is  made  in  the  gum,  or  gums,  used.  Even 
en  it  is  only  applicable  to  newly  made  core,  and  not  strictly  accurate 
len  applied  afterwards  to  a  submerged  cable  some  time  after  manufacture. 
n  allowance  should  then,  in  fact,  be  made  for  the  increase  in  resistance  by 
^eing  or  maturation — supposed  to  be  due  to  a  natural  "  setting "  of  the 
xture.§  Such  exactitude  is  not,  however,  really  necessary  in  practice, 
id  scarcely  comes  within  the  limits  of  the  tests.  The  variation  is  a  sub- 
antial  one  in  any  case,  and  should,  therefore,  always  be  allowed  for 
ith  wide  ranges  of  temperature,  such  as  are  experienced  by  the  dielectric 
"  a  cable  between  what  it  is  when  laid,  and  what  it  was  just  after  manu- 
►cture.  II 

For  ordinary  gutta-percha  as  now  commonly  met  with,  the  resistance 
ariation  per  cent,  per  degree  Fahrenheit!!  is  usually  somewhere  between 

and  8,  i.e.,  100  megohms  becomes  about  107.5.    Thus  the  coefficient  to  be 
pplied  to  the  resistance  of  gutta-percha  at  i**  below  the  standard  tempera- 


*  A  logarithmic  cur\e  was  drawn,  and  another  curve  marked  off  based  on  the 
^perimental  results  obtained  at  various  temperatures.  On  connecting  up  the  points,  the 
^perimental  curve — except  for  irregularities  due  to  slight  errors  involved  in  the  experiment 
"■practically  coincided  with  the  true  logarithmic  curve. 

^  The  resistance  of  gutta-percha  at  36°  F.  is  about  ten  times  as  much  as  it  is  at  75^  F., 
^^^er  conditions  being  the  same. 

^Vhen  a  gutta-percha  core  is  submerged  under  a  depth  of  1,000  fathoms,  the  resistance 
^' the  dielectric  is  increased  about  300  per  cent,  owing  to  the  decreased  temperature,  and 
ibout  60  per  cent,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  water  above  it. 

t  As  a  rule,  the  less  pure  the  material,  and  the  lower  its  electrical  resistance,  the 
k'reater  the  variation  by  temperature. 

^  This  molecular  drawing  up,  or  contraction,  is  probably  brought  about  by  a  species 
"^  cr)'stallisation  resulting  from  the  previous  absorption  of  moisture. 

'  Near  the  surface  the  sea  is  often  quite  warm,  but  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  ocean 
^^pth  the  temperature  is  very  usually,  owing  partly  to  cold  under-currents,  as  low  as 
J"  F.,  which  becomes  a  valuable  item  as  regards  the  dielectric. 

In  submarine  cable  work  all  practical  temperature  measurements  and  observations 
are  made  according  to  the  Fahrenheit  thermometric  scale. 
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ture  (75"  F.)*  will  be  0.075 ;  that  is  to  say,  an  original  resistance  of  i  megohm 
under  a  decreased  temperature  of  i**  F.,  would  become  i +0.075  =  1.07 5> 
Then  for  a  further  decrease  of  temperature  this  coefficient  is  naturally 
applicable  (by  compound  interest  laws)  to  the  last  existing  resistance— /a 
in  this  case  to  1.075 — ^^^  "ot  merely  to  .075.  The  same  principle  naturally 
applies  when  the  resistance  is  some  multiple  of  unity.  J  Thus,  based  on  the 
coefficient  for  variation  obtained  by  experiment,  a  complete  set  of  tables 
may  be  drawn  up,  giving  the  correct  coefficients  applicable  to  each  number 
of  degrees  of  difference  of  temperature  from  the  standard  temperature— in 
fact,  the  coefficient  for  each  degree  Fahrenheit,  already  calculated.  Thus 
also  with  the  coefficients  for  temperatures  on  the  other  side  of  the  standard 
temperature.  Such  tables  (applicable  only  to  the  particular  material  in  use) 
are  to  be  found  in  every  cable  factory  all  ready  drawn  up,  as  well  as  at 
every  testing  station.§ 

The  author  has  attempted  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  of  the 
resistance  of  gutta-percha  being  increased  by  a  fall  in  temperature  and 
decreased  by  a  rise  thereof  ||  On  the  principle  that  all  such  electrical 
changes  are  due  to  physical  changes,  it  comes  back,  as  in  the  case  of 
pressure,  to  varying  degrees  of  density  and  homogeneity.  The  nature  of  the 
physical  change  produced  by  a  change  of  temperature  on  v^etable  fibrous 
substances  of  the  gutta-percha  (and  india-rubber)  order  is   that  of  cold 


*  This  is  the  standard  temperature  at  which  tests  are  made  during  manufacture,  and 
to  which  subsequent  tests  are  reduced  to,  for  purposes  of  proper  comparison.  It  has  been 
for  many  years  universally  agreed  on  as  being  a  convenient  average  temperature  capable 
of  being  readily  provided  during  manufacture. 

t  Where  0.075  is  the  coefficient  for  i^  change  of  temperature  on  i  megohm,  then  for, 
sav,  20"^  difference  the  coefficient  becomes 

(0.075)*^ 
and  in  the  case  of  the  20''  being  that  amount  de/ow  the  original  temperature  (at  which  the 
resistance  was  i  megohm),  we  get 

(i+o.o75)-**  =  (i.o75)*' 
Or,  expressed  in  a  general  way  for  the  compilation  of  a  complete  table 

=  (i.o75)'« 
where  ;/  varies  according  to  (/.<•.,  represents)  the  number  of  degrees  difference. 

I  If  the  original  resistance,  instead  of  being  i  megohm,  be,  say,  600  megohms, then 
with  a  decreased  temperature  of  20   we  get 

( 1.075)-'*' X  600  or  600  x(  1.075)^ 
If,  however,  the  temperature  be  increased  hy  that  amount,  then  the  coefficient,  on  an 
original  resistance  of  i  megohm,  becomes 

( I  -  0.07 5 y-'"^  =  (0.92  5 )••» 
and  with  an  original  resistance  of  600  megohms  this  becomes 

(0.925)'-*' X  600  or  600  X  (0.925)*' 
v^   In  ])nictice  they  are  usually  made  out,  in  a  simplified  form,  for  uniform  subtraction 
(or  addition)  of  logarithms  for  either  side  of  the  standard  temperature. 

Journal  Soc.  'Id.  Knj^^rs.^  vol.  xvii.,  p.  679  ;  Electrical  Review^  i6th  November  1888. 
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itracting  the  material,  and  heat  expanding  it.  Viewing  all  substances, 
some  degree,  as  conductors,  by  contraction  the  pores  of  the  material 
d  to  be  closed  by  its  molecules  being  brought  closer  together.  Conse- 
mtly  it  is  more  compact,  and  less  sponge-like  or  "leaky"  in  its  texture: 

absorptive  tendency  is  proportionately  decreased,  and,  indeed,  any 
isture  previously  contained  by  the  pores  is,  more  or  less,  squeezed  out. 
B  effect  of  heat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  of  expansion  separating  the 
es,  and  thus  increasing  its  natural  absorptive  tendency  as  well  as  the 
position  towards  leakiness,  i>.,  conduction. 

The  whole  effect  may  be,  in  fact,  traced  to  mechanical  causes  as  in  the 
e  of  pressure,  though  the  result  is  much  more  marked.*  The  fact  that 
iperature  exerts  an  opposite  influence  on  the  conductivity  of  vegetable 
•ous  materials  to  what  it  does  on  metals  f  may  be  to  some  extent 
plained,  as  the  author  has  previously  suggested,^  by  the  fact  that  fibrous 
iteriats  such  as  gutta-percha  contain  moisture,  a  good  conductor  in  itself, 
d  naturally  tend  to  take  up  all  the  moisture  they  can.  By  pressure  or 
N  temperature  this  moisture  is  expelled  ;  by  heat,  more  is  absorbed,  for 
asons  already  shewn.§ 

The  fact  that  the  resistance  of  gutta-percha  (or  india-rubber)  varies  by 
lange  of  temperature  according  to  a  logarithmic  curve,  rather  than  by  direct 
roportion — />.,  is  increased  at  a  rate  so  much  higher  at  low  than  at  high 
-mperatures — can  b6  physically  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  it 
5  only  when  low  temperatures  are  reached  that  the  expulsion  of  moisture 
egins  to  take  place.l 


*  When  a  cable  is  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  cold  water  by  convection  takes 
^ay  any  heat  established  by  pressure. 

^  This  is  sometimes  less  accurately  expressed  by  saying  that  electrical  conductors  and 
'^^ulahrs  are  oppositely  affected  (as  regards  their  resistance)  by  temperature.  Carbon, 
°^'ever,  is  a  good  conductor,  but  being  a  porous  vegetable  substance,  it  is  affected  by 
'fnperature  accordingly,  i.e.,  its  electrical  conducting  power  is  increased  by  a  rise  in 
-'iperature,  and  vice  versd, 

i  Electrician^  vol.  xxiv. 

•^  But  for  this,  no  doubt  temperature  would  influence  such  gums  the  opposite  way — 
''•'  t^e  same  as  it  does  metals — for,  viewing  everything  as  a  conductor  in  some  degree, 
^creased  homogeneity  should  imply  more  efficient  molecular  action,  and,  therefore, 
^^er  electrical  conduction — inasmuch  as  it  is  not  unusually  recognised  that  the  high 
<^nducting  power  of  the  metals  is  based  on  their  denseness  and  homogeneity. 

The  author  recognises  that  this  assumption  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  vibratory  theory, 
'^^  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  in  all  its  aspects  as  regards  the  actual  facts 
^nceming  the  effect  of  temperature  on  metals,  though  it  does  in  the  case  of  temperature 
^d  pressure  in  connection  with  fibrous  substances. 

I!  The  conductivity  of  copper  is  affected  by  temperature  according  to  the  same  rule. 
'^15  is  probably  by  reason  that  metals  are  not  materially  condensed  until  low  tempera- 

U 
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We  have  already  stated  that,  as  in  metals,  the  low  resistance  gums  and 
mixtures  are  more  affected  electrically  by  temperature  than  those  of  a  high 
specific  resistance.*  The  explanation  of  this  fact,  as  regards  fibrous 
materials  like  gutta-percha  (or  still  more,  india-rubber),  is  presumably  that 
the  lower  resistance  gums,  being  less  pure  and  homogeneous,  very  usually 
contain  more  moisture,  and  are  more  absorptive.  Thus  pressure  or  low 
temperature  increases  their  resistance  more,  by  driving  out  moisture  and 
preventing  absorption. 

The  view  that  the  difference  in  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  resist- 
ance of  fibrous  materials  to  that  on  the  metals  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
presence  of  moisture  and  absorptive  tendency  of  the  latter  is  further  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  change  of  temperature  takes  much  longer  to  affect 
the  gutta-percha  insulator  of  a  core  than  it  does  the  copper  conductor.'!'  It 
might,  in  some  ways,  naturally  be  supposed  that,  the  copper  conductor 
being  enveloped  inside  the  gutta-percha  insulator,  the  gutta-percha  would 
— especially  in  the  case  of  a  laid  cable — the  soonest  adapt  itself  to  any 
alteration  in  the  prevailing  temperature.  This  does  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  the  case  ;  in  fact,  the  gutta-percha,  as  a  rule,  lags  uniformly  behind 
the  copper  in  this  respect  by  about  forty-eight  hours.  That  is  to  say,  in 
the  instance  of  a  fall  (or  rise)  of  temperature  of,  say,  30'  F.,  the  gutta- 
percha would  not  give  its  true  resistance  value  (due  to  change  of  tempera- 
ture) till  about  forty-eight  hours  after  the  copper  has  done  so.J  In  the 
copper  conductor  it  is  only  a  question  of  the  degree  of  density  and 
homogeneity  of  the  metal  being  altered  by  changes  of  temperature ;  but 
in  gutta-percha  the  effect  of  temperature  change  is  (by  increasing,  or 
decreasing,  its  density)  that  of  gradually  driving  out,  or  absorbing,  moisture, 
and  thus  gradually  increasing  or  decreasing  its  resistance. 

Inasmuch  as  it  takes  gutta-percha  so  much  longer  to  adapt  itself  electri- 
cally to  a  change  of  temperature — or  to  become  "  temporised,"  as  it  ha5 
been  expressed— there  must  be  a  time  when,  in  reducing  the  obsentd 
dielectric  resistance  to  75"  F.,  it  is  inaccurate  to  correct  the  resistance  by 
the  temperature  calculated  from  the  conductor  resistance.      Under  these 


tures  are  reached.  No  degree  of  pressure  expels  any  large  amount  of  moisture  froo 
gutta-percha  or  india-rubber,  and  the  conductivity  of  copper  is  not  affected  at  all  br 
pressure — so  far  as  we  know,  at  any  rate. 

*  .As  regards  metals,  no  ready  explanation  offers  itself— indeed,  the  opposite 
with  more  reason  have  been  looked  for. 

+  '* Cable  Testing,  Copper  and  Dielectric  Resistance,"  by  Charles  Bright,  M.lE^^i 
The  EUctrhiiW,  7th  December  1888. 

1  This  statement  is  based  on  actual  experience  on  a  cable  expedition,  during  the  coui*| 
of  which  the  temperature  varied  from  about  32'  F.  to  about  90"  F. 
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circumstances  it  will  be  found  sometimes  useful  and  instructive — if  only  as 
a  check — to  calculate  the  temperature  of  the  dielectric  from  its  own  resist- 
ance,* and  also,  as  an  additional  check  (though  only  a  rough  one),  from  the 
observed  lemperature  where  the  core,  or  cable,  rcsts.f 

As  it  happens,  the  conditions  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  are,  ordinarily 
speaking,  in  every  way  favourable  to  a  gutta-percha  insulated  conductor,  as 
regards  the  conductor  itself  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  insulator.  Though 
tem])erature  affects  the  copper  and  the  gutta-percha  the  reverse  ways  elec- 
trically, inasmuch  as  one  is  intended  to  conduct  and  the  other  to  insulate, 
this  is  in  every  way  favourable.  Thus,  the  low  temperature  at  the  bottom 
nf  the  ocean  increase.s  the  conducting  power  of  the  conductor,  and  still 
more  increases  the  insulation  resistance  of  the  dielectric.^  However,  at 
very  low  temperatures  gutta-percha  is  liable  to  crack.  Thus,  in  some  parts 
of  the  ladfic  Ocean  (where  the  bottom  temperature  is  said  to  be  below 
frezng  point),  it  is  possible  that  gutta-percha  might  lose  its  insulating 
quit  I  Lb  altogether  in.stead  of  the  dielectric  resistance  being  further  in- 
cased a_  it  would  otherwise  naturally  tend  to  be.  India-rubber  has  not 
th  6  ttn  Jency  to  crack  with  low  temperatures,  and  might,  therefore,  recom- 
incnd  tself  under  certain  circumstances  nf  this  description,  as  much  as  in 
stances  of  abnormally  high  temperatures. 

Age. — Another  feature  which  governs  the  electrical  resistance  of  prc- 
[lared  gutta-percha  is  its  age,  (>.,  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  has  Iseen 
in  the  manufactured  form.§  This  influence  is  due  to  the  maturing  of  the 
material  causing  a  natural  tendency  to  mechanically  "set,"  which  operation 
increases  the  resistance  appreciably,  though  not  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  that  moderate  decreases  of  temperature  or  average  pressures  do. 
This  mechanical  "setting"  goes  on  quicker  at  low  than  at  high  tempera- 


*  hi  Ihis  case  the  etfecl  of  any  prevailing  pressure  on  ihe  resistance  of  the  gutta- 
percha al  ihal  deplli  would,  of  course,  require  to  be  included  in  the  calculation. 

t  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  this  connection,  that  the  late  Sir  William  Siemens  intro- 
"lucrt  in  1 860  what  he  called  a  "  resistance  ihertnometer."  This  was  a  plan  for  obtaining 
»  mnre  accurate  idea  of  the  temperature  of  the  place  where  the  cable  rested  by  measuring 
the  t«isiance  of  a  coil  placed  alongside  the  cable,  any  given  resistance  being  known  to 
'ofTispood  10  a  certain  temperature.  This  may  prove  a  useful  clue  sometimes  when  a 
<^Ie  Is  obliged  to  remain  dry  in  a  lank,  say;  and  where,  therefore,  the  gutta-percha 
''tloctnc  may  be  in  jeopardy. 

;  The  pressure  of  the  bulk  of  water  above  the  cable — though  it  is  not  supposed  to 
l*f«piibly  affect  the  conductor— also  increases  the  insulation  resistance,  as  has  alreudv 
'«M  shewn. 

J  When  rw.v,  gutta-percha  tends,  of  course,  to  oxidise  and  deteriorate  if  exposed  to 
«'«ligH. 
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lures,  and  quicker  out  of  water  than  in  water,"  where  no  evaporation  of 
moisture  can  occur. 

It  mostly  takes  place  immediately  after  manufacture,+ owing  partly  tu 
the  moisture  taken  up  during  mastication.  Thus,  the  insulation  resistance 
uf  any  particular  coil  can  be  easily  brought  up  to  specification  by  keeping 
it  long  enough  (preferably  at  a  moderate  temperature  out  of  water)  before 
final  testing,  if  it  shews  signs  of  being  slightly  wanting  in  this  respect. 

This  factor  of  variation  of  resistance  by  age  naturally  tends  to  become 
merged  with  the  other  changing  influences — temperature  and  pressure.  As 
in  the  case  of  temperature  and  pressure,  it  varies  with  different  gums  and 
mixtures — and  much  in  the  same  way. 

At  present  the  coefficients  applied  for  temperature  are  used  for  gutta- 
percha generally,  irrespective  of  age.  This  cannot  really  be  correct,  for,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  coefficient  is  different  for  gums  of  different 
specific  resistances,  and  the  effect  of  age  is  to  increase  its  resistance — 
indeed,  practically  to  render  it  a  different  texture  of  material  by  "setting." 
In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  separate  these  two  influences,  the  final  tests  at 
75°  F.  should  be  taken  at  the  latest  possible  moment  after  manufacture. 
{2,)  Experiments  for  determining  the  temperature  coefficient  should  be 
made  on  the  same  manufactured  gutta-percha  as  soon  after  construction  as 
may  be,  so  that  the  subsequent  resistance  change  in  the  core  shall  be  as  far 
as  possible  independent  of  age.  (3,)  A  resistance  curve  and  coefficient 
should  be  drawn  up  based  on  experiments  on  gutta-percha  at  various 
periods  after  manufacture,  the  temperature  and  pressure  having  been  main- 


*  Thus,  ayain,  the  age  effect  of  gutta  (such  as  causes  it  10  increase  in  resistance)  is 
thai  of  becoming  more  homogeneous.  Moreover,  ihe  moisture  is  gradually  forced  out 
under  certain  conditions  by  the  material  drawing  itself  up.  It  will  be  understood, 
therefore,  that  a  low  temperature  naturally  favours  these  conditions  ;  whereas  a  high 
temperature,  by  expansion,  would  be  unfavourable  to  such  a  change. 

Again,  exposure  to  air  and  light  tend  10  bring  about  oxidation  as  fast  as  the  moisture 
leaves  the  gutta-percha,  which  also  tends  to  increase  the  specific  resistance  of  the  material 
until  cracks  begin  to  appear,  and  then  a  rapid  fall  in  resistance  occurs,  by  the  material 
gradually  losing  all  its  essential  oil  by  evaporation. 

A  physical  picture  of  what  probably  occurs  would  be  supplied  by  covering  a  wire  with 
cold  cream,  butter,  or  any  material  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  water,  especially 
if  the  experiment  be  carried  out  under  ordinary  atmospheric  conditions  and  at  a  low 
temperature. 

The  fact  that  the  absorption  of  oxygen  (of  high  specific  resistance)  has  something  tn 
do  with  the  increase  of  resistance  of  gutta-percha  by  time  in  the  presence  of  air  and  light 
is  somewhat  borne  out  by  the  circumstance  thai  the  material  gradually  becomes  darker 
by  exposure.  Indeed,  pure,  white,  gutta-percha  eventually  becomes  as  black  as  any  other 
gutta-percha,  and  the  sap  when  left  out  in  the  sun  to  coagulate  soon  darkens  at  the  very 
first — this  latter  being  due  to  oxidation, 

+  I.e.,  almost  entirely  within  the  first  100  hours— usually  assuming  a  permanent  siat^, 
at  any  rate,  whilst  still  at  the  factor)*. 
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tained  constant.  This  would  then  enable  the  necessary  allowance  for 
variation  of  resistance  due  to  age  alone  to  be  applied.  (4.)  On  the  above 
grounds  a  standard  age  should  really  be  fixed  on,  for  the  purposes  of  speci- 
fication, and  of  after  comparison  and  reduction,  in  the  same  way  that  a 
standard  temperature  and  a  standard  (atmospheric)  pressure  is  adopted, 
i.e.,  all  standard  tests  at  factory  should  be  made  a  certain  stipulated  time 
after  manufacture  of  core.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  provision  is  made 
for  this  in  specifications  by  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  core  tests  are  to 
be  made  a  certain  number  of  days — usually  fourteen — after  manufacture.* 

Inductive  Capacity. — The  specific  electro-static  capacity  of  gutta- 
percha, relatively  to  that  of  air  taken  as  unity,  is  about  4.2.  The  electro- 
static capacity  K  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  D  and  d  being  the  exterior  and 
interior  diameters,  is  given  by  the  formula 

L 
K  =  A  microfarads 

where  L  represents  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  and  A  is  a  constant ;  or, 
more  definitely  expressed, 

K=  1.38  K  I    microfarads 

where  K  =  the  capacity  of  a  plate  i  square  foot  surface  x  i  mil.  thick  =  .i356  ; 
^nd  1.38  a  constant  which  varies  materially  with  the  particular  gutta  used. 

The  electro-static  capacity  of  a  cable  core  depends  upon  the  surface  of 
^he  conductor  and  the  thickness  of  dielectric.  It,  in  fact,  varies  inversely, 
^nd  by  compound  interest,  in  respect  to  the  relationship  existing  between 
D  and  d,  which  is  expressed  in  a  formula  by 

KL— ' 


This  law  was  first  enunciated  by  Professor  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin) 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  early  Atlantic  cables. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  capacity  varies  also  with  the  quality  of  the 
dielectric  material,  i.e.,  with  its  specific  inductive  capacity.  This  is  usually 
represented  by  the  capacity  of  a  cube  naut  of  the  core  reduced  from  the 


*  \  minimum  dielectric  resistance  is  often  specified  for  the  cable  ulien  laid.  It  is 
not  unusually  stated  that  when  reduced  to  75'  F.  the  values  shall  be  equal  to  that  as  core  at 
the  factory.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  materially  greater  on  account  of  age  as  well  as 
pressure. 
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measured  capacity  of  a  cable  composed  of  the  same  dielectric  material.    It 
varies  considerably  with  the  quality  of  the  gutta. 

Where    A   is  a   constant — the   specific   capacity    multiplied   by  some 
number — deduced  from  the  above 


1      D 


Thus,  in  practice,  the  electro-static  capacity  of  a  cable  per  naut  may  be 
calculated  from  the  specific  electro-static  capacity  of  the  dielectric  material 
and  the  dimensions  of  the  conductor  and  insulator  in  this  manner  : — 

K  =         ^_^  microfarads 
log^ 

the  constant  0.177  being  an  empirical  figure. 

Neither  temperature,  pressure,  nor  age  *  are  supposed  to  influence  the 
electro-static  capacity  of  gutta-percha,  or  of  india-rubber,  so  far  as  we  know 
at  present. 

Inasmuch  as  both  pressure  and  low  temperature  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric f — the  former  by  compression,  the 
latter  by  contraction  —  the  electro -static  capacity  should  naturally  be 
increased  on  this  count  owing  to  the  two  plates  of  the  Leyden  jar  being 
thereby  brought  closer  together,  just  as  an  increase  of  temperature  should 
correspondingly  have  the  opposite  effect. 

The  probability  is,  however,  that  any  such  results  accruing  from  the 
above  influences  arc  counteracted  by  a  specific  change  in  the  texture  of  the 
dielectric  material  being  also  thereby  established — in  fact,  by  an  increased 
density,  or  the  reverse,  affecting  its  power  of  permitting  induction  in  the 
same  way  that  its  resistance  is  effected  thereby. 

In  any  case,  whichever  influence  predominates,  the  effect  is  so  slight, 
that  it  may  certainly  be  neglected  in  practice  ;  indeed,  it  is  imperceptible 
usually,  and  its  direction  variable.* 

As  in  the  case  of  insulation  resistance,  the  specific  electro-static  capacity 
of  the  dielectric — i.t\,  the  degree  to  which  it  permits  induction  between  the 


'  *  This  is  assuming  that  climatic  conditions  are  not  favourable  to  any  extreme  struc- 
tural chani;e  ;  and  that  the  degree  of  moisture  is  not  excessive,  or  has  not  an  opportunity 
of  escaping  very  freely. 

t  This  may  be  distinctly  observed  on  any  core  after  being  picked  up  from  a  great 
depth. 

1   /^nfrc'c\/:/iL^s  of  the  Inst  it  it  Hon  of  Civil  F.mj^inccrs^  original  communication  bv  Charles 
Ikight,  F.R.S.E.,  A.M.lnst.C.K. 
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plates  on  each  side  of  it* — varies  very  much  with  the  material ;  and,  if  it  be 
gutta-percha,  with  the  gum  or  gums  used  in  its  composition,  and  the 
condition  of  its  texture. 

As  a  general  rule,  those  materials  with  the  highest  insulation  resistance 
offer  also  the  highest  resistance  to  induction — />.,  have  the  lowest  electro- 
static capacity — owing,  also,  no  doubt,  to  their  greater  purity  and  density. 
This  does  not  always,  however,  apply  in  the  case  of  inductive  capacity,  for 
many  inferior  insulating  gums  and  mixtures  of  gums  have  quite  a  high 
inductive  resistance — more  so,  indeed,  than   some  of  the  pure  and  highly 
insulating  gums.     This  being  so,  in  the  author's  opinion,  a  thin  but  sufficient 
coat  of  high  quality  insulating  gutta  supplemented  by  a  sufficiency  (for 
mechanical  purposes)  of  lower  quality  gutta  outside  it,  might  be  found  a 
serviceable  form  of  dielectric.     The  capacity  might  then  be  further  decreased 
— and  the  working   speed  correspondingly  increased — by  some  more  low 
quality  gutta  being  incorporated  with  the  jute  serving,  thus  converting  the 
latter  into  a  part  of  the  dielectric  instead  of  forming,  when  wet,  the  inside 
surface  of  the  outer  (Leyden  jar)  plate.     Thus,  by  increasing  the  thickness 
of  the  dielectric,  the  capacity  would  be  materially  reduced,  and  the  speed 
correspondingly  increased.     The  initial    cost  of  the  cable   might   also  be 
appreciably  lessened  in  this  way.f 

Moreover,  the  inductive  capacity  being  thus  decreased,  the  size  of  the 
conductor  (for  low  resistance)  might  be  reduced  for  a  given  speed.  Should 
the  electro-static  capacity  of  a  core  be  too  high,  it  can  usually  be  got 
down  within  the  required  specification  limits  by  the  gutta  being  subjected 
to  further  mastication.  Owing,  however,  to  the  circumstance  of  high 
insulation  resistance  and  low  inductive  capacity  being  liable  to  be  more  or 
less  inseparable,  it  is  very  often  found  that  when  the  capacity  has  been 
"Sufficiently  reduced,  the  insulation  resistance  has  gone  up  to  a  point  above 
the  specification  requirements,  in  cases  where  a  limit  is  placed  in  this 
direction  with  the  object  already  named. 

Weight  and  Diameter. — The  weight  of  gutta-percha  required  for  a  core 
<>f  D  outside  diameter,  the  conductor  having  d  diameter  (both  D  and  d 
expressed  in  mils.),  is  approximately 

.  .  .lbs. 
490 


*  It  might  appear  as  though  the  reciprocal  to  this — /.«•.,  the  inductive  resistance  of  the 
dielectric,  or  its  resistance  to  induction — would  be  the  more  natural  feature  to  consider  in 
this  connection  ;  however,  the  inductive  capacity  is  what  is  always  taken  and  stated. 

+  Such  a  plan  would  provide  for  the  localisation  of  faults  in  a  manner  that  would  scarcely 
be  practicable  with  some  of  the  suggested  methods  for  obviating  the  static  charge  and  so 
increasing  the  working  speed. 
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Section  4. — Method  ov  Purifyin*;  Gutta-i'Ekcha. 

Exportation  and  Importation. — Most  of  the  raw  gutta-percha  imported 
into  this  couiitf)'  and  Euroiie  jjenerally  comes  from  Sarawak,  from  British 
North  Borneo,  and  from  Java.  Large  quantities  are  sent  from  these  places 
to  Singapore  as  well  as  to  England  for  preparation  for  commercial  purposes. 

From  the  Malayan  Archipelago  it  arrives  at  the  merchants,  dealers,  and 
agents  in  England,  Germany,  India,  and  elsewhere,  in  forms  varying  roughly 
between  that  of  a  bail  of  about  1  lb.  weight  and  a  large  block  of  A  cwt.,  the 
average  weight  of  each  lump  being  about  30  ibs.  These  irregular  lumps 
arc  packed  and  sent  home  in  baskets  (in  which  it  arrive.s  at  the  cable 
factory)  about  3^  feet  high  by  i.l  feet  wide,  and  holding  about  li  cwt.  of 
gutta-percha. 

Storage, — .\s  already  stated,  gutta-[)ercha  rapidly  oxidises  byexfxisure 
t"  air  or  light,  and  in  a  less  degree  by  exposure  to  cither  alone,  as  well  as 
by  variation  of  temperature.  F'^or  these  reasons,  then,  it  is  not  as  a  rule  kept 
.U  the  cable  factory  until  it  is  actually  required,  when  it  is  ordered  from  the 
dealers.     It  is  then  stored  in  dark  rooms  or  cellars,  maintained  at  a  fairlj' 

imiform  temperature,  as  free  from  air  as  practicable,*  and  is  passed  through 

manufacture  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Impurities  and  First  Stages  of  Manufacture. — Being  sold  by  weight, 
the  noble  but  enterprising  savage  is  prone  to  incorporate  with  it  all  sorts  of 
im)iurities,  such  as  bark,  clay,  sand,  and  stones,  or  any  other  substance  more 
plentiful  and  ready  than  gutta-percha  itself — indeed,  even  pieces  of  iron 
have  been  added  as  "makeweights."  The  raw  gutta  often  contains  as 
much  as  25,  or  even  30,  per  cent,  of  impurities.f  Thus,  to  render  it  lit 
fdt  any  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  turned,  it  has  to  pass  through  a  series  of 
purifying  or  cleansing  processes.  In  order  to  render  the  gutta-percha 
"workable"  for  these  said  processes  it  requires  to  be  given  a  certain  tem- 
perature— ^just  above  the  boiling  point  of  water.       It  is  highly  desirable. 


*  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  thai  the  leudency  towards  oxidation,  when  iti  this 
"""lislmt  small  as  compared  with  lis  oxidising  tendency  during,  and  after,  manufacture, 
iteti  the  surface  exposed  is  so  much  greater,  and  the  tendency  is  further  encour.ij^ed  by 
'^presence  of  beat. 

*  II  is  the  first  care  of  the  manufacturer  to  eliminate  these  forei^  substances  ;  and 
*''wld  this  process  not  be  effectually  carried  out,  the  germs  of  decay  may  be  left  within 
■« manufactured  article,  which  would  speedily  lead  to  its  destruction.  The  value  of  raw 
KUIIa-percha  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  cate  with  which  it  has  been  collected  and 
'lit  honesty  of  the  collectors— or,  in  other  words,  on   the  ijuantity   of  foreign   matter 
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however,  that  this  temperature  be  not  exceeded — />.,  it  must  be  just 
sufficient  to  soften  it  and  to  drive  off  the  moisture,  but  not  to  melt  the 
^utta — especially  when  intended  for  insulating  purposes,  for  fear  of  affecting 
its  electrical  qualities. 

The  first  process  of  manufacture* — or  rather,  of  purification — is  that  of 
boiling  the  lumps  of  raw  material  in  a  large  covered  tank  (about  8  feet  long 
by  4  feet  broad  by  3  feet  deep)  full  of  water  maintained  at  boiling 
temperature  by  the  injection  of  steam,  or  sometimes  heated  to  a  moderate 
temperature  by  a  steam-worm.  About  12  cwt.  of  gutta-percha  can  be  put 
in  each  of  these  tanks  at  a  time.  This  operation  occupies  some  two,  three, 
or  even  four  hours,  according  to  the  proportion  and  nature  of  impurities, 
after  which  the  hard  lumps  of  raw  material  are  converted  by  heat  into 
fairly  soft,  spongy,  porous,  and  plastic  lumps,  capable  of  further.  **  working." 
By  this  process,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of  the  foreign  matter  has  been 
loosened  (thus  facilitating  its  extraction  afterwards),  and  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  roughest  impurities  actually  got  rid  of,  inasmuch  as  any  lar^e 
lumps  of  earth  or  stone  or  other  heavy  foreign  matter  will  have  dropped  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tank,  whilst  the  gutta-percha  (with  a  .specific  gravity  of 
about  0.97)  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the  water.t 

Mastication. — The  lumps  of  plastic  gutta  then  go  through  the  process 
known  as  mastication  by  being  put  into  a  sort  of  "devilling''  machine, 
technically  termed  a  masticator,  and  originally  the  invention  of  Mr  Thomas 
Hancock. :J: 

*  Sometimes  lumps  of  raw  gutta  are  tirst  chopped  into  smaller  and  more  conveniently 
uniform  pieces,  either  manually  or  by  a  machine,  and  this  operation  is,  under  some 
conditions,  and  ai  some  factories,  followed  by  one  in  which  the  gutta-percha  is  operated  on 
by  what  is  known  as  a  **  scarifier*'  or  **  ticker,''  by  which  it  is  torn  up  into  still  smaller 
fragments.  This  latter  process  has,  however,  more  usually  given  way  to  the  above,  ami 
is  seldom  employed  in  addition,  being  considered  unnecessarily  tedious  nowadays. 

+  During   the  first  cleansing  process  the  gutta-percha  has  absorbed  a  considerable 
amount  of  water — as,  indeed,  it  tends  to  during  all  subsequent  washing,  or  steam -heaiinj,'' 
processes — partly  owinj^  to  expansion.     This  moisture  requires,  therefore,  to  be  got  rid  01 
again  before  the  gutta-percha  is  applied  to  the  conductor.     Otherwise,  if  only  excluded 
under  pressure  when   laid,  it  will  leave  holes  in  the  dielectric  sufficient  to  eijtablish  '^ 
serious  fault.     Moreover,  moisture  prevents  adhesion — i,c.^  if  the  gutta-percha  contaiti- 
more  than  a  certain  amount  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  wire.     This  moisture  is,  therefore, 
thrown  olT  by  means  of  the  drying  masticator,  the  air  which  it  has  also  absorbed  l^eiHp 
got  rid  of  at  the  same  lime. 

\  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  most  of  the  machines  we  now  have— mainl) 
masticators  in  one  form  or  another — for  the  purification  of  rubber  and  gutta-percha  ar<^ 
but  modifications  of  machines  due  to  either  of  the  Brothers  Hancock,  who  did  more  than 
any  one,  perhaps,  towards  turning  gutta-percha  i,as  well  as  india-nibber)  to  a  practical  u?e 
•generally,  immediately  after  its  introduction  into  this  countr\-  by  Dr  Montgomeric.  The 
tirst  system  of  [)urifying  gutta-percha  on  a  large  commercial  scale  was  mainly  due  t<^ 
Charles  and  Walter  Hancock. 


his  (Fig.  9)  consists  of  a  cj'lindrical  cast-iron  casinj:;  li  ii 
Ives  a  grooved  or  fluted  cylinder  A. 
The  matenal  to  be  masticated  being  placed  between  the  rotating 
ylinder  and  the  outer  casing,  is  carried  round  under  such  a  strain  as 
ubjects  it  to  a  very  powerful  kneading  action,  so  that  it  is  ultimately 
educed  to  a  compact  mass  in  the  form  of  a  long  solid  lump,  somewhat 
tmilar  to  a  sausage,"  thus  at  the  same  time  mixing  and  grinding  together 
he  molecules  of  the  texture,  as  well  as  wringing  the  water  out.  The 
irinciple  of  the  "  inasticator "  is  illustrated  by  Fig.   lo.     It  represents,  in 


(act,  a  sectional  end  view  of  the  machine,  t;  being  the  lump  of  gutta  which 
ha*  been  inserted  at  o,  and  is  being  worked,  under  considerable  pressure 
and  heat,  between  the  revolving  roller  and  outside  frame,  in  order  to  expel 
the  occluded  moisture. 

As  will  be  seen  hereafter,  there  arc  sL'Vcral  different  forms  of  masticating 
"Wchincs  applicable  to  different  stages  of  manufacture.  That  which  wc 
sreai  present  dealing  with  is  a  type  of  "drying"  masticator,  its  principal 
■object  being  to  wring  out  the  moisture  ab.snrbed  by  the  gutta  during  the 


'  The  blown-oiii 
njunsion  of  mnisiurt 
wuurally  inflaies  the  n 


L. 


■   of  llic  t;ulla   when   in   ihc  masticator  is 
utl.i-pcrcha,   undci'   heal,  to  ihe  form   of  s 


' 


icRting  Machine 

Though  the  drying  operation  can  be  carried  out  in  time  by  the  diflcrcnl 
portions  of  the  gutta  being,  each  in  turn,  exposed  to  the  air,  this  machine 
is  sometimes  ste^m  jacketed  to  furihcr  effect  this  object,  and  so  hasten  the 
operation.  In  such  a  case  the  pipe  c  (Fig.  9)  serves  to  conduct  the  sieam 
to  the  inside  of  the  hollow  cylinder  H  for  this  purpose.  The  length  of  time 
required  for  this  operation  depends  upon  circumstances,  and  is  determined 
by  the  foreman  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  substance. 


g,j-|U«aiiiiiid   di    3»i,jl&  J-- 


The  sizu  of  these  m:isticating  machines  is  represented  by  a  weight  of 
about  2  CH't.  Each  of  them  is  capable  of  working  about  1  ton  of  giitta 
per  day. 

The  gutta-percha,  in  its  inflated  condition,  is  then  put  into  iJie  washing; 
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masticator,  having  water  in  it.  This  machine  is  shewn  in  Fig.  11,  and  is 
about  3  feet  4  inches  long,  by  2  feet  4  inches  broad,  by  3  feet  2  inches  deep. 
It  is,  in  fact,  larger  than  the  drying  masticator  to  the  extent  of  the  extra 
space  required  for  the  water  (say  100  gallons),  so  as  to  hold  about  the 
same  quantity  of  gutta  (roughly  50  lbs.) — indeed,  each  piece  of  gutta-percha 
is  "  worked  up  "  in  the  different  processes  systematically  and  independently 
throughout.  In  construction,  the  washing  machine  is  very  similar  to  the 
drying  masticator.  It  is  not,  as  a  rule,  steam  jacketed,  but  means  are 
provided  for  the  injection  of  steam  into  the  body  of  the  water  in  order  to 
maintain  it  at  the  required  (boiling)  temperature,  though  the  friction  which 
the  gutta  experiences  in  the  process  goes  a  long  way  towards  giving  it  the 
necessary  heat  for  softening  purposes.  This  machine  (Fig.  1 1)  consists  of  a 
solid  cylinder  A,  grooved  on  the  surface,*  revolving  inside  a  hollow 
cylinder  B,  which  is  pierced  with  holes  and  is  itself  enclosed  in  a  second 
hollow  cylinder  C.  The  gutta  is  placed  in  the  space  between  the  grooved 
cylinder  and  the  cylinder  B,  the  space  between  the  two  outer  cylinders 
being  full  of  water  heated  by  a  steam  jet  D.  The  rotary  motion  of  the 
grooved  cylinder  forces  the  gutta  against  B,  bringing  every  portion 
of  its  surface,  in  turn,  into  contact  with  the  water  which  carries  away  the 
impurities.  These  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  C,  which  can  be 
emptied  through  the  door  E. 

The  first  boiling  process  in  the  tank  has  only  the  effect  of  separating 
the  distinctly  heavy  impurities,  such  as  stones,  etc.,  that  might  be  present, 
l^his  last  washing  operation  frees  the  gutta  of  a  quantity  of  less  hard  and 
heavy  impurities,  such  as  particles  of  earth  and  sand,  by  thoroughly  knead- 
in<:^  them  out,  during  the  course  of  one  to  two,  or  more,  hours,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

An  outside  view^  of  a  similar  machine,f  for  the  same  purpose,  is  given 
in  Fig.  12.  This  shews  the  hinged  cover,  or  lid,  associated  with  every  form 
of  masticator,  having  two  large  holes  R  R.  The  entire  arrangement  is,  in 
the  above  apparatus,  enclosed  in  a  large  iron  tank  M  N  o  P,  which  is  itself 
filled  with  water.  The  impurities  which  are  washed  out  fall  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tank,  and  are  removed  at  the  close  of  the  operation. 


♦  The  roller  of  the  washing  machine  very  often  has  much  larger  flutes  than  in  the 
preceding  (dr>'ing)  masticator.  Hence,  though  the  entire  machine  is  bigger,  there 
is  room  for  rather  less  gutta-percha  at  a  time.  These  flutes  are  made  larger  with  a 
view  to  more  thoroughly  tearing  up  the  gutta-percha,  so  as  to  thoroughly  free  it  of  all 
impurities. 

t  Very  usually  known  as  the  "Truman,"  after  its  designer,  Mr  Edwin  Truman,  a 
surgeon-dentist,  who  exercised  himself  much  in  such  matters,  and  coated  experimental 
lengths  of  wire  with  gutta-percha  prepared  by  his  process. 


•  it  may  be  said  that  the  process  of  gutta-percha  manufacture  or  preparation  coniH 
of  alternate  washing  and  drying  operations.  The  latter  is  a  necessary  acconipaniincnt  ' 
the  former,  in  order  to  throw  off  the  moisture  previotisly  taken  up  before  serious  oxidaii* 
takes  place,  while  it  is  in  a  condition  in  which  it  can  be  readily  got  rid  of  withoig  J("~ 
oiher  damage. 
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■ores.  This  masticator  is  usually  about  I  foot  to  inches  long, 
i  inches  broad,  by  i  foot  4  inches  deep.  , 

last  process,  on  account  of  the  greater  heat  confined  in  a  smaller 
I  on  account  of  the  machine  being  lighter,  the  gutta  squeezed 
le  revolving  cylinder  A  (Fig.  13)  and  the  outer  casing  B,  forces 
entire  lid  C  at  each  revolution,  thus  exposing  every  time  fresh 
I  the  outside  air,  and  in  so  doing  giving  off  some  of  the  water 
by  the  gutta-percha. 

ter,  at  each  turn,  the  sausage-like  lump  of  gutta  is  cut  up  by 
IS  to  more  thoroughly  eflTect  moisture  exclusion,  as  well  as  to- 
le  gutta  sticking  at  any  part  of  the  machine  by  ttie  reduced 
moisture  at  this  stage  of  manufacture.  Besides  tending  to  entirely 
all  water  taken  up  by  the  previous  (washing)  process,  this  opera-  ' 
lelps  to  knead  out  any  remaining  impurities. 

ive  now  arrived  at  the  stage  at  which 
ha  is  sufficiently  prepared  for  ordinary 
il  purposes,  when  it  is  then  rolled  into 
I  manner  described  later,  thus  rendering 
r  storage  and  for  sending  away  for  further 
tnufacture  as  required. 

ing. — However,  when  great  freedom  from 
s  essential  as  well  as  a  very  high  degree 
-as  in  the  case  of  the  electrical  insulation 
with  which  we  are  dealing — the  gutta 
ough  a  special   (fifth)   process   of  puri- 

rocess  is,  as  will  be  seen,  a  purely  mecha- 
it  being  found  that  the  small  residue  of 
atter  still  remaining  is  better  removed  by 
IS — rather  than  by  any  further  prolonged 
avouring  at  the  same  time,  as  it  does,  the 
of  a  further  quantity  of  water,  which 
lore  and  more  difficult  to  extract  later  on. 
rangement  employed  to  effect  this  opera- 
sts  of  a  strainer  or  filter,  in  conjunction 
'draulic  press  (Figs.  14  and  15). 
.  is  a  thick  ca.st-iron  cylinder  (about  i  foot  3  inches  diameter  by 
ches  deep),  open  at  one  end,  and  capable  of  holding  100  lbs.  of 
ha.       The   gutta   is  placed  in   this  immediately   after   the   last 


—Hydraulic  Gntla- 
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(drying-mastication)  process,  whilst  still  in  a  thoroughly  plastic  stale  In 
order  to  maintain  the  required  plasticitj',  and  to  prevent  the  gutta-pcrdi;i 
getting  cool  and  hard^ — which  is,  of  course,  particularly  important  in  this 
process — the  walls  of  the  cylinder  are  hollow,  and  steam  caused  to  circulate 
in  the  intermediate  space.  Fitted  to  the  bottom  of  this  cylinder  is  a  iinc 
iron  wire  gauze  plate,  or  sieve,  D.  The  web  of  this  gauze,  or  netting,  i*  so 
fine  that  none  of  the  gutta-percha  finds  a  way  through  its  meshes  until 
the  enormous  pressure  employed  is  brought  to  bear  from  above,  The 
iron  lid,  or  piston  B.  of  the  cylinder — connected  to  the  piston  rod  C— i' 
then  fitted  in  its  place,  and  the  hydraulic  ram  system  brought  into  ffra;. 
By  a  slow,  but  powerful  downward  motion,  at  a  pressure  of  nearly  l  tun 
to  the  square  inch,  the  exceedingly  fine  practically  pure — or  almost  pure- 
gutta-percha  is  little  by  little  forced  dow  n  through  the  meshes  of  the  siew 
into  the  tank  (or  pan)  T,  leaving  at  the  t(  p — rctamed  b\  the  mesh— aii)' 


Fid.  15.— HoriTOntnl  Strainer. 

impurities  that  have  escaped  the  previous  cleansing  processes,  such  as  th< 
web  of  the  wire  gauze  plate  wilJ  not  allow  to  pass,  even  under  hydraul* 
pressure. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  steel  wire  gauze  sieve,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fac*i 
where  a  high  degree  of  purity  is  desired,  as  in  this  case,  there  arc  usuallj' 
a  series  of  them — three,  at  any  rate — placed  one  above  the  other,*  iha* 
with  the  smallest  mesh  often  having  as  many  as  some  io,c»o  holes,  and  c" 
this  system  of  sieves  a  total  pressure  of  about  1  iS  tons  is  brought  to  beW- 


*  TTie  strainer,  composed  of  three  steel  wire  sieves,  is  usually  coniposcd  as  follows :-  - 
One  wilh  a  ine=h  having  iwenty  holes  lo  the  inch  ;  another,  above  lliat,  willi  sijly-cigh' 
holes  10  the  inch  ;  anil  then  on  the  lop  of  thai  one  which  has  forty  holes  10  the  inch- 
The  object  of  the  top  sieve  plate  is  lo  take  off  the  first  heavy  strain  of  the  guiia  from  iW 
finer  wires  of  the  sieve  below  it  ;  thai  at  the  bottom  is  for  the  purpose  of  holding  uplW 
middle  sieve  better.     These  sieve  plates  arc  1  j  inches  in  diameter. 
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By  this  means,  then,  those  lighter  impurities  are  separated  from  the  ffutta. 
which  the  previous  operations  have  failed  to  extract. 

The  receptacle  T  for  the  gutta  freed  from  its  impurities  is  of  such  a  size 
a*;  will  contain  a  conveniently  portable  amount.  Thus,  when  one  pan  is 
full,  another  is  put  in  its  place  to  receive  the  gutta-percha,  until  it  is  all 
strained  through — or  rather,  all  that  will  come  through.  The  enormous 
hydraulic  pressure  must  then  at  once  be  taken  off,  in  order  to  avoid  putting 
a  strain  on  the  wire  netting.  One  cylinder-full  of  gutta-percha  (100  lbs.) 
takes  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  be  strained  off"  by  this  hydraulic 
machine-  About  a  ton  of  gutta  can,  therefore,  be  easily  strained  during  a 
ivorking  day. 

This  machine  could  do  much  more,  but  where  there  are  very  usually 
atK>ut  half-a-dozen  such  machines  at  a  large  gutta-percha  factory  to  some 
thirty  "washing"  and  twenty  "drying  "  masticators,  one  ton  per  day  is  the 
most  that  is  ever  required  from  the  strainer  to  keep  in  time  with  the  much 
slower  rate  of  mastication,  the  strainer  holding  about  three  times  as  much 
any  of  the  masticators. 

There  is  a  certain  convenience  in  this  straining  machine  taking  the 
horizontal  form  where  space  permits,  as  facilitating  arrangements  for  work- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  a  less  even  pressure  is  liable  to  occur  than  with  a 
vertical  machine,  owing  to  the  gutta  tending  to  settle  on  the  lower  wall  of 
the  cylinder. 

Where  the  gutta  has  been  passed  through  this  last  refining  process,  it  is 
iHen  usually  also  passed  through  another  steam-drying  masticator  process, 
iHciugh  neither  of  these  would  be  necessary,  or  desirable,  where  the  gutta  is 
orily  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes. 

The  preparation  of  the  gutta  may  now  be  said  to  be  really  complete, 
'en  for  the  finest  purposes  of  refinement. 


ibvi 


Calendering  into  Sheets. — With  a  view  to  the  lumps  being  transformed 
'"to  sheets,"  fur  the  sake  of  general  convenience  and  portability,  the  gutta 
'*  then  taken  direct  to  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  calendering  machine 
tPig.  16).  This  is  constituted,  in  the  first  place,  by  a  pair  of  smooth  or 
"chilled"  faced  horizontal  iron  rolls  one  above  the  other,  which  revolve  in 
[^^ite  directions.  The  lump  of  gutta,  being  placed  between  the  faces  of 
these  rolls,  is  drawn  in  between  them,  and  thus  pressed  into  coarse  sheet 


*  In  some  ways  it  appears  as  though  ihls  process  might  suitably  be  dispensed  with 
under  ronditions  where  the  gutta  is  al  once  required  for  covering  wires,  especially  in  view 
of  the  (act  thai  it  ia  when  in  sheet  form  that  gutta  tends  to  decay  most,  the  degree  of 
oiklsiion  being  directly  proportionate  to  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air. 
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form,  the  thickness  oT  which  is  according  to  the  distance  they  are  set  ai»rt.' 
which  varies  with  the  requirements.f 

As  it  emerges  from  the  rolls  in  the  form  of  sheet,  the  gutta  is  carried 
forward  along  an  endless  cloth-web  band  (of  the  same  width  as  the  rolls) 
actuated  by  "  live"  rollers.  As  it  is  drawn  from  the  rolls  the  sheet  i 
into  convenient  lengths  for  storage.  The  width  of  the  sheet  is  usually 
about  3  feet  (the  length  of  the  masticator  cylinder  and  calender  rolls  j,  and 
it  is  cut  across,  on  drawing  off  the  cloth  of  the  "calender,"  at  distances  of 
about  5  or  6  feet* 

Quite  apart  from  storage,  the  gntta,  even  when  it  is  going  to  be  used 
once — as  is  often  the  case  in  a  cable  order — requires  (by  present  arrangfr' 
ments)  to  be  thus  rolled  into  sheets  for  the  sake  of  convenient  porterage 


the  core  shop.  In  sheet  form  several  sheets  can  be  conveyed  at  the  sai 
time  by  being  stacked  one  above  the  other  on  a  truck.  Ifnotreqnil 
immediately  the  sheets  are  piled  up  on  shelves  under  cover. 


*  These  rolls  are  hollow,  and  sleam  is  passi^d  into  them  by  suitable  pipes  entering 
the  axis.    Thus  the  gutta  is  slightly  reheated,  and  is  maintained  in  a  plasiic  condititMi, 

+  The  distance  between  these  rolls  requires  to  be  very  finely  adjusted.  Guita-peid 
sheet  for  subsequent  core  purposes  is  ustmily  made  about  j  inch  or  j|  inch  thick. 

J  According  to  one  method  of  carryinE  out  this  process  there  are  two  sets  of  rolls,  1 
"  calenders,"  used.  The  gutia  is  first  passed  through  one  set  three  or  four  times— wM 
roughly  rolls  it  down  to  about  ^  inch— and  cut  into  convenient  len>;ths  during  t 
operation.  It  is  ihcn  taken  to  a  pair  of  mufh  heavier  and  stronger  calenders  (stesu 
healed),  which  roll  it  down  by  degrees  to  exactly  the  required  thickness,  with  s  fi 
smooth  surface.    This  modification  is  usually,  however,  for  experimental,  or  fine  ahf 
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Pxirifying:  Processes ;  Rate  of  Work,  etc.— Thus  end  all  the  opera- 
tions of  refinement  and  preparation  which  the  giilta-percha  goes  through 
in  the  masticating  shop  from  its  first  appearance  at  the  cable  factory  as  raw 
material.  In  a  day's  work  (of  fourteen  hours)  from  2  to  3  tons  of  gutta 
can  he  passed  through  all  the  above-described  ojKrations  in  an  average 
factory,  the  exact  amount  depending  on  the  degree  of  impurity  of  material, 
and  still  more,  of  course,  on  the  number  of  the  machines. 

Owing  to  its  plastic  and  comparatively  non-elastic  nature — which  allows 
il  to  readily  assimilate  foreign  matter — the  preliminary  preparations  in  the 
way  of  washing,  mastication,  etc.,  are,  speaking  generally,  much  more 
extensive  than  in  that  of  india-rubber.  Subsequently,  on  the  other  hand,  its 
manufacture  in  any  particular  form  for  a  particular  puqjose  is  much  simpler, 
there  being  no  nicely*proportioned  admixtures  to  make  with  it."  There 
are,  however,  various  methods  of  treatment  of  gutta  in  the  masticating  shop 
at  the  different  factories.  We  have  only  attempted  here  to  describe  one 
routine.  By  some  methods  less  washing — or  less  drying— may  be  done,  even 
when  the  gutta  is  for  electrical  purposes,  and,  in  some  instances,  actually 
more,  [lerhaps.  Again,  the  order  of  the  various  processes  described  may  be 
sometimes  reversed,  though  alternate  gradual  washing  and  drying  usually 
forms  the  general  basis  of  operations  in  any  case.  And  yet  again,  the 
time  periods  assigned  for  each  operation,  and  the  temperatures  adopted,  are 
all  matters  of  opinion  based  on  practice  with  different  gums  and  mixtures 
under  different  circumstances. 

As  has  been  before  stated,  the  hydraulic  strainer,  and  the  corresponding 
process  of  dr)'  mastication  following  on  it,  are  only  necessary  where  great 
purit>'  and  great  freedom  from  moisture  are  essential,  as  is  the  case  when 
the  gutta  is  required  as  an  insulator. 

Driving:  off  Moisture  :  Temperature  Suitable.— Moisture  has  a  most 
damaging  effect  on  a  core,  being  a  conductor,  and  as  being  indirectly  the 
cause  of  air-holes  very  often — or  at  any  rate  of  holes,  whether  air  fills  them 
or  not — on  account  of  rendering  the  gutta-percha  spongy  after  ma.stication. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  most  of  the  moisture  contained  by  the  gutta  in 
its  early  stages  of  manufacture  Is  driven  off  in  the  form  of  steam  by  the 

t'  Though  in  present  practice  no  ingredients  form  a.  part  of  Ihe  typicai  gutla-percha 
ufaciure— which  should  be  preserved  as  a  hydro- carbon— in  eariy  days  sulphur  has 
been  freely  mixed  with  the  guua-percha  insulator,  with  the  idea  of  increasing  its  insulating 
cjuatitJcs.  It  was,  however,  found  lo  act  injuriously  on  the  gutta  as  well  as  on  the  wire, 
even  when  "  tinned,"  unless  some  protective  "jacket"  were  used  (as  in  india-rubber  core), 
and  nothing  was  found  to  work  homogeneously  with  gutla-percha,  or  behave 
cbemically,  in  its  company. 


1 
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application  of  heat  during  the  various  processes  of  mastication.  If  the 
moisture  is  not  so  driven  off  before  the  gutta  is  applied  to  the  wire,  it  is  liable 
to  be  expelled  subsequently  when  the  core  is  submitted  to  any  pressure 
under  the  water,  thus  leaving  a  hole  in  the  insulating  envelope.  In  sudi 
a  case  it  probably  causes  a  serious  electrical  fault  at  a  time  when  the  remedy 
is,  at  the  best,  difficult  and  costly. 

What  are  technically  termed  air-holes  in  gutta-percha  core  are  due  to 
the  air  forcing  its  way  out  of  the  core  under  pressure  on  submei^encc- 
This  is  a  very  usual  cause  of  that  which  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  a 
"  factor)'  fault,"  being  generally  brought  about  in  the  course  of  construction, 
owing   to   some   air   not   being  excluded   from   the   gutta-percha  during 
manufacture.     Not  escaping  till  forced  out  under  pressure,  it  then  bursts 
through  the  gutta,  and  thus  causes  a  hole,  perhaps  extending  as  far  as  tli^ 
conductor,  and  so  placing  it  in  more  or  less  direct  electrical  communication 
with  the  earth. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  certain  amount  of  moisture  must  be  retained  i  T" 
order  that  the  gutta  may  preserve  its  physical  qualities.*  The  fact  is  tha-1 
besides  aiding  plasticity  and  rendering  a  material  less  liable  to  physics- 
decay,  a  film  of  moisture  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  a  material  oxidising 
readily  by  preventing  air  getting  into  its  pores. 

Again,  gutta-percha,  like   everything   else,  has   a   greater  affinit)'  fo 
oxygen  when  at  high  temperature  ;    indeed,  if  the  heat  be  sufficient,  thi  ^ 
chemical  action  takes  the  form  of  actual  burning. 

Thus,  though  a  certain  temperature  is  desirable  for  driving  off  th»« 
greater  portion  of  the  moisture,  and  for  rendering  the  material  sufficiently 
plastic  and  workable,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  to  the  leng"t:l 
of  time,  during  the  course  of  manufacture,  for  which  the  gutta  may  t> 
subjected  to  such  heat,  on  both  of  the  above  counts.  These  are  mos 
important  matters  in  the  preparation  (or  manufacture)  of  gutta-percha. 


*  rnforuin.iioly,  in  ^ottinj^  rid  of  the  wood,  sand,  stones,  etc.,  in  raw  gutta  during  t^* 
process  k^K  washin*^  and  masticalinJ^^  much  of  its  natural  oil  also  leaves  it  Indeeci,  ' 
masticated  siittk  icnily,  it  would  by  oxidation)  become  powder  ;  and  in  this  state,  thoUiJ"" 
otVerini:  the  hii^host  rc>istancc  and  usually  the  lowest  electro-static  capacity,  is  ver)<iO'? 
harvl.  iM'.ttlo,  and,  consequently,  non-durable. 
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SECTION   5. — WiLi.ouGHUV  Smith's  Gutta-percha. 

By  far  the  greater  length  of  cable  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  insulated 
ivith  gutta-percha  prepared  in  the  masticating  shop  according  to  a  plan 
of  the  late  Mr  Willoughby  Smith,  introduced  by  him  in  iSGg,  and  first 
adopted  over  the  manufacture  of  the  Suez-Aden-Bombay  cables  in  that 
>-erar.  This  method  has  been  in  daily  use  at  the  Gutta-percha  Works  of -the 
r^egraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company,  to  the  exclusion  of 
a.r«y  other,  ever  since  its  introduction. 

Nature  of  the  Process. — Mr  Smith's  method  consists  mainly  in  freeing 
iheporosof  more  moisture  than  is  done  with  so-called  ordinary  gulta  for 
ihc  same  purpose.  This  is  effected  in  the  drying  of  the  gutta-percha,  after 
t>^ing  treated  in  the  washing  masticator,  by  submitting  it  to  a  dry  heat 
I  zi-bm-e  100'  F.)  for  a  short  time. 

Effect  of  the  Process.^The  important  practical  result  thereby  obtained 
is  that  of  reducing  the  electro-static  capacity,*  and  thereby  increasing  the 
speed  in  the  same  proportion.f 

Data  and   Formula:. — The   electro-static   capacity   per   N.M.   (i)  of 

Sinith's  gutta-percha  is,  in  fact,  approximately 

t  =  — i inirrnfaraH'i 


*"■"■  about  one-fifth  that  of  ordinary  gutta,  though  its  specific  capacity  is 

^bout  100  as  against  98  for  vulcanised  india-rubber. 

In  throwing  off  more  moisture  oxidation  is  also  further  promoted.* 
TUs,  however,  does  not  appear  to  affect  the  material  at  all  seriously,  for  its 
physical  qualities  are  lastingly  quite  equal  to  those  of  the  "ordinary"  gutta, 
wd  its  actual  mechanical  (tensile)  strength — on  account  of  slightly  greater 

C  textile   density— is    said    to    be   quite    10    per  cent,  greater  than  that  of 
'ordinary  "  gutta-percha.  , 


1 


*  ll  has  been  staled  thai  Ihis  decrease  of  capacity  is  secured  by  the  admiwure  of  tar 
Kilh  ihc  giitca,  bm  ihia  assertion  is  incorrect,  it  is  believed, 

•  The  only  way  that  this  could  be  actually  proved  would  he  by  laying  two  precisely 
milar  cables  side  by  side  at  the  same  time,  the  dielectric  of  the  one  being  composed  of 

tary"  gutta-percha  and  that  of  the  other  core,  of  equal  dimensions,  of  Willoughby 
s  improved  gutta.     The  relative  speeds  obtained  on   each  under  similar  circum- 
nances  would  then  detemnine  iheir  true  relations  in  this  respect. 
;  This  may  be  seen  from  its  somewhat  darker  colour. 
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The  dielectric  resistance  of  this  gutta  is  invariably  a  good  deal  below 
that  of  ordinary  gutta.*  Thus,  where  ao  ordinary  gutta-percha  core,  of 
very  usual  dimensions,  will  offer  a  dielectric  resistance  represented  some- 
times by  as  much  as  2,000  megohms  per  N.M.  at  75"  F.,  a  gutta-percha  core 
of  the  same  dimensions  prepared  by  Willoughby  Smith's  process  would 
yield  600  megohms  per  N.M.  insulation. 

The  dielectric  resistance  per  N.M.  (r)  of  Smith's  gutta  at  the  standard 
temperature  {7$"  F.)  after  one  minute's  electrification  is,  in  fact,  approxi- 
mately 

r=  350  log  -J-  megohms 
a 

or  scarcely  half  that  of  ordinarily  prepared  gutta. 

The  rate  of  variation  of  resistance  by  temperature  is  rather  greater  in 
Willoughby  Smith's  prepared  gutta-percha  than  with  gutta  as  ordinarily  pre- 
pared, though  by  logarithmic  law,  of  course.  The  coefficient  for  resistance 
variation  by  temperature  of  Smith's  gutta-percha,  as  determined  by  the  in- 
ventor of  the  process,  used  to  be  taken  at  8.0  per  cent,  per  degree  Fahrenheit 
It  is  supposed  to  be  rather  less  under  present  prevailing  conditions,  or,  at 
any  rate,  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  ordinary  manufactured  gutta. 

It  might  be  thought  that  inasmuch  as  Willoughby  Smith's  method  of 
manufacture  gets  rid  of  more  moisture  that  it  would  be  more  capable  of 
absorbing  water  on  submersion  afterwards,  and  that  on  this  account  the 
advantage  previously  gained  as  regards  reduction  of  capacity  would  be  lost 
again — or  more  than  lost  again — after  being  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean 
for  some  time.f 

This  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  the  case.  Anyhow,  the  working 
speed  is  found  to  remain  as  constant  with  Willoughby  Smith's  as  with  an 
ordinary  gutta-percha  dielectric. 


*  This  is  not  what  would  be  expected  from  what  has  already  been  said  regarding  the 
effect  of  freeing  gutta  of  moisture,  and  also  on  account  of  the  additional  oxygen.  More- 
over, the  resistance  being  lower  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  capacity  should  also 
be  lower.  Any  increased  amount  of  oxygen  and  reduction  in  moisture  would  account  for 
this,  but  only  consistently  if  the  resistance  be  greater  instead  of  less. 

t  There  would,  in  any  case,  often  be  great  difficulty  in  actually  settling  this  point, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  accurately  arriving  at  the  capacity  of  a  great  length  of  cable  on 
account  of  retardation  and  electrical  absorption.  Here  again,  this  could  only  be  absolutely 
settled  by  laying  two  cables,  one  insulated  with  ordinary  gutta-percha  and  the  other  with 
\V.  Smith's,  of  precisely  similar  dimensions  and  length,  and  compare  their  capacities  (or 
speeds)  with  one  another  both  after  manufacture  (before  laying)  and  also  at  a  certain 
period — subsequent  to  submersion. 
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JE  ECTiON  6. — Manufacture  of  Core:  Covering  Conductor 
WITH  Gutta-percha. 

PTollowiiig  the  gutta-percha  from  the  masticating  department,  it  comes 
to  tVie  core  shop  in  sheets  (as  previously  described),  where  they  are  laid  up 
ready  for  use,  soon  becoming  more  or  less  hard. 

Boiling  down  from  Sheet  Form. — As  any  sheet  is  required,  it  is 
placed  in  a  tank  of  builintj  water.  The  tank  is  similar  to  that  in  which 
tne  lumps  of  raw  gutta-percha  are  first  placed,  but  rather  smaller.  The 
gutta-percha  sheet  is  just  laid  on  the  top  of  the  water,  and  its  surface 
washed.     By  the  heat  of  the  water  it  is  softened,  and  once  more  rendered 


r 
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(tic,  ready  for  being  "  w< 
table  condition  for  its  futu 


rked  " 


:nt  form  and 
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Final  Mastication. — The  gutta  is  then  taken  to  a  drj'ing  masticator 
^in,  similar  to  those  in  the  masticating  shop."  In  this  last  drying 
"lachinc,  however,  a  slight  modification  has  been  made  of  late  years. 
■Iliere  are  usually  two  cylinders  instead  of  one,  which  are  made  to  revolve 
(^posite  directions,  thus  drawing  the  gutta  between  them.  Moreover, 
roUers^ — -in  recent  forms — ^ are,  as  a  rule,  spirally  grooved  (Fig.  17). 
cylindrical  rollers  arc  enclosed  in  a  rectangular  iron  tank  with  double 
lis  fFig.  18),  between  which  steam  circulates.  It  is  steam  jacketed,  in 
The  tank  is  closed  at  the  top  by  a  half  cylindrical  cover  A  E  n, 
:h  has  a  movable  lid  E  F  kept  closed  by  strong  iron  bars.  The  gutta 
drawn  between  the  rollers  is  forced  into  the  grooves,  fresh  surfaces 


n  a  big  cable  order  Is  being  effected,  ii  is  very  usual  to  take  the  gutta  straight 
■  dw  hydraulic  sirainer  to  the  masticator  In  (his,  core,  shop  (instead  of  converting  it 
rt  and  storing  it,  etc.),  to  snve  lime. 
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bciriiT  in  turn  more  thoroughly  and  continually  exposed  to  the  hot  air  in 
the  tank.  The  condensed  water  collects  at  the  bottom,  and  can  be  draui) 
oiif  at  the  outlet  O,  as  required. 

A  more  recent  pattern  of  the  double  cylindrical  rollers  (as  commonly 
used  in  some  of  the  French  gutta-percha  factories)  is  shewn  in  Fig.  19. 
Here  the  spiral  grooves  nn  the  cylinders  are  interrupted  at  inter\'al.'%  of  a 
few  inches,  so  as  to  renew  the  surfaces  of  exposed  gutta  still  more  rapidly. 

Thus  the  gutta-percha  is  now  rendered  ready,  worked  up  to  a  proper 
consistency  for  covering  the  conductor  by  insertion  in  the  core,  or  covering 
machine. 

The  final   process  of  mastication,  besides  rendering  the  gutta   pla'.tic 


and  again  ready  for  further  application,  also  has  the  effect  of  thoroughly 
squeezing  out  any  additional  moisture  taken  up  by  the  washing  process. 
The  latter  is  most  important  at  this,  the  last,  stage  of  preparation. 

Fresh  surfaces  being  continually  exposed  to  the  air  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  moisture,  a  certain  amount  of  oxygen  is  at  the  same  time  unavoid- 
ably absorbed  in  exchange.  The  gutta  then  gradually  turns  brown,  and 
the  workman  who  examines  it  at  intervals  knows  by  the  colour  and 
consistency  when  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  out.* 


♦  In   point  of  fact,  by  sireiching  a   fragmeni  of  gutta  between   tlie  St^cnaah 
extremely  ihin  it  appears  translucid,  and  the  slig'hlest  trace  of  remaJnia    *   ~     ** 
be  detected,  even  by  unskilled  eyes. 
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Requirements  for  Insulating:  Gutta-percha. — For  the  manuTacture 
of  insulated  tcleyraph  wire — as  well  as,  in  some  degree,  for  many  other 
applications  of  jjutta-percha — it  is  necessary  to  have  the  gum  absolutely 
free  from  impurities,  and  almost  free  from  moisture.  Thus,  these  priKesses 
of  alternate  washing  and  drying  mastication  require  to  be  repeated  several 
times,  as  has  already  been  shewn.  The  last  operation  (in  the  core  shop) 
is,  however,  final,  and,  at  the  same  time,  has  the  effect  of  converting  the 
material  into  a  perfectly  homogeneous  paste. 

The  efficiency  of  a  submarine  telegraph  sj'stem  is  governed  very  much 
by  the  value  of  the  insulator — i.e.,  its  degree  of  purity — the  nature  of  the 
mixtures  of  gutta-percha  employed,  the  various  kinds  and  proportions  of 
gum  adopted,  besides  the  manner  in  which  the  working  and  mixing  is  [jer- 
formed  immediately  before  being  placed  in  the  coring  machine.  Indeed, 
the  success  ultimately  attained  largely  depends  on  the  care  of  thos^  in 
charge  of  the  successive  stages  of  manufacture. 

The  gutta  used  for  purposes  of  insulating  the  copper  conductor  is 
generally  composed  of  various  qualities,  some  .'lelected  for  the  sake  of  their 
physical,  and  others  for  their  electrical,  properties,  in  such  proportion  that 
will  meet  the  conditions  specified  for  the  cable,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
a  durable  material. 


Principle  of  Gutta-percha  Covering  Machines.— As  already  stated, 
Werner  Siemens  (for  Siemens  and  Halske  in  Germany)  was  probably 
the  first  to  apply  gutta-percha  under  pressure  whilst  in  a  plastic  state  by 
means  of  a  die  in  a  scauiUss.  tubular,  form  on  a  practical  scale.  His 
machine  may.  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  the  prototype  of  those  in  use 
nowadays  in  their  various  modified  and  improved  forms.*  Siemens' 
tubular  core  machine  was,  of  course,  very  similar  to  machines  for  making 
-j!i)  macaroni ;  (2)  lead-piping  ;f  (3)  bricks  from  claj-. 

There  are  several  different  gutta-percha  covering  machines  in  the 
present  day.  An  ordinary  cylinder  and  piston  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  form 
amongst  those  still  in  vogue  for  feeding  the  conducting  wire  with  a  coating 
of  gutta-percha.     In  this,  the  gutta  is  placed  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  piston 


'  Previously,  both  Bewley  on  behalf  of  theGuua-percha  Company,  and  Siemens  and 
1«Mce  had  covered  conductors  with  gulia-percha  in  strips,  after  the  manner  of  india- 
niSw;  but  much  trouble  was  experienced  with  ihis  type  of  gulta-percha  covering  owing 
•"noistiire  getting  In  at  the  seams.  Bewley  had  the  first  patent  for  covering  wires,  but 
SiniMns'  machine  for  seamless  co.nls  was  the  first  practical  success  met  with  in  this 
"Jiwiion. 

*  The  late  Mr  John  Chalterton  was  originiilly  a  lead-pipe  drawer  in  Wharf  Road. 
*''<'n  «fter  joining  the  Gulla-pcrcha  Company  he  applied  ihis  fonii  of  machine  to  gulta- 
P^IclAcore  manufacture. 
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— usually  actuated  by  a  screw  motion — forces  it  out  again  into  a  die. 
through  the  holes  of  which  the  wire  is  drawn ;  and,  therefore,  then  draws 
with  it  a  certain  thickness  of  gutta,  according  to  arrangements.  Such 
machines  have  been  set  up  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  the  gutta  being 
forced  through  either  the  bottom  or  the  side  of  the  cylinder  as  the  case 
may  be.* 

The  objection  to  a  machine  of  this  sort  in  its  crudest  form  is  that  air 
enters  the  cylinder  with  the  gutta,  and  thus  tends  to  make  a  way  into  its 
pores — being  hot  and  plastic,  whilst  inside  the  cylinder  chest — when  drav^ii 
through  the  dies  round  the  wire.f  As  has  been  already  pointed  out,  air 
getting  into  the  body  of  gutta  tends  to  force  its  way  out  under  any  outside 
pressure,  or  under  molecular  expansion  due  to  increased  temperature,  the 
result  being  what  is  termed  "blowing"  of  the  gutta,  leaving  holes  or 
chambers  which,  if  sufficiently  deep,  may  be  the  cause  of  serious  electrical 
faults,  and  into  which  more  air  may  find  access,  leading  to  further  trouble 
of  the  same  description. 

Gray's  Gutta-percha  Covering  Machine. — However,  in  1879,  a  patent 
(No.  5,056)  was  taken  out  in  the  name  of  Mr  Matthew  Gray,  for  an 
ingenious  gutta-percha  covering  machine — being  a  new  combination  of 
well-known  mechanism — which  very  perfectly  overcomes  these  difficulties, 
and  which,  on  account  of  its  general  perfection,  is  selected  as  a  specimen 
for  detailed  description  here.  * 

It  is  illustrated  in  end  elevation  by  Fig.  20,  and  in  side  elevation  by  Fig. 
21  ;  a  plan  view  is  given  in  Fig.  22.  The  plastic  gutta-percha,  when  it  is 
brought  to  this  machine,  is  laid  endwise,  in  cylindrical  lumps  of  about  4  lbs. 
at  a  time,  between  the  pair  of  horizontal  steel  rolls  D  and  D^  (Figs.  20  and 
22)  heated  with  steam  or  hot  water,§  whose  axes  are  in  the  same  horizontal 


*  These  usually  consist  of  two  cylinders  side  by  side,  with  a  common  channel 
between  them  for  the  entrance  to  the  die,  so  that  whilst  one  has  just  been  drawn  from  and 
is  being  recharged,  the  other  full  one  is  supplying  the  die  chest  with  more  gutta  for  being 
drawn  off  by  the  wire  continuously. 

+  It  was  thought  that  any  defects  caused  by  the  presence  of  air  or  moisture  in  one 
coating  could  be  remedied  by  a  subsequent  coating,  but  this  has  proved,  in  practice,  to 
be  fallacious. 

*  Mr  A.  Le  Neve  Foster  also  appears  to  have  been  prominent  with  regard  to  the 
application  of  machinery  of  the  above  type  for  the  purpose  in  question. 

>$  The  object  of  these  rollers  (with  their  bearings  in  the  main  frame  f)  being  heated,  is 
partly  to  maintain  the  plasticity  of  the  gutta  by  again  heating  up  the  thin  skin,  but  also  to 
assist  in  working  out  the  air  and  moisture  from  the  gutta-percha  in  the  drawing  of  the 
gutta  between  their  adjacent  surfaces. 

To  further  assist  in  keeping  up  the  temperature  of  the  percha,  a  shade  is  usually 
aftixod  at  a  little  distance  above  the  rollers  where  the  gutta  is  inserted. 
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ne,  and  which  act  as  a  feeding  apparatus  for  supplying  the  material  to 
;  rest  of  the  machine.  These  rolls  are  so  actuated  that  they  revolve 
vards  one  another  {their  rotary  motion  being  obtained  from  the  main 
ifting),  and  the  gutta-percha  laid  on  the  top  is  thus  drawn  in  between 
;m.  The  distance  between  the  rods  is  adjustable  as  desired,  but  J  inch 
about  the  usual  maximum  distance  separating  them,  and  ^  inch  is, 
haps,  more  frequently  adopted.  The  result  is  that  but  quite  a  thin 
et  of  gutta  is  drawn  in  at  a  time,'  the  object  being  that  any  air  or  eictra 


a-peicha  Covering  Machi 


"'■iture  which,  in  the  course  of  manipulation,  ha^  found  its  way  into  the 
%  of  the  gutta  maybe  effectually  squeezed  out,  besides  causing  there 

tt  no  room  for  anythinjj  to  enter  besides  actually  the  percha  itself  In- 
^d.  the  advantage  of  this  over  the  earlier  forms  of  similar  machines  (in 
hich  the  lump  of  gutta-percha  was  merely  forced  into  a  cylinder  by  an 

draiilic  ram)  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated. 


Practical  Application  of  Gray's  Machine. — .As  the  gutta  is_  drawn 
'"T  in  a  thin  sheet  by  the  rollers  it  is  conveyed  into  end  guides  E  !■:. 
lich,  tajxiring  off  at  their  Imvcr  extremities,  convert  it  into  the  form  of 
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tubular  cord,*  in  which  form  it  is  forced  down  the  vertical  pipe  E',  leading 
into  a  horizontal  cylindrical  receiver  A  {Fig.  21),  carried  by  the  frameF.and 
kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  by  steam,  or  hot  water,  jacketing.  In  this 
cylinder  a  worm,  or  endles.s  Archimedean  screw  c,  working  on  a  shaft, 
is  kept  uniformly  revolving  in  a  certain  direction  and  at  a  definite  required 
speed. t     The  tube  of  gutta  falls  into,  and  fills  up,  one  of  the  threads  of 


Fig.  21,— Gray's  Gutla-percha  Covering  Machine  (Side  Elevation). 

this  screw,  supplying  it  with  a  continuous  length,  under  a  definite  pressi.* 
and  at  a  regular  speed.  The  object  of  this  screw  is  that,  as  fast  as  t*' 
gutta-percha  arrives  in  the  cylinder,  it  shall  force  the  gutta  uniformly  fonvE*-*^ 


*  The  object  of  placing  a  limit  to  the  bulk  of  gutta-percha  supplied  10  the  ci'lind*'^ 
is  partly  to  avoid  a  strain  on  the  worm  or  the  cylinder. 

+  The  speed  at  which  this  propelling  screw  is  run  is  regulated  by  the  cone-shap^*^ 
pulley  P  (Figs.  20  and  32),  which  is  on  the  main  shafting.  The  strapan  the  mainshaftif^ 
is  adjustable  on  to  any  section  of  the  pulley,  according  to  the  speed  required  for  t*** 
screw.  This  again— as  will  be  seen  later — depends  on  the  speed  of  drawing  offthewi'*' 
varying  according  to  the  thickness  of  insulation  in  question.  Each  section  of  the  pull«> 
usually  corresponds  l"  a  particular  speed  of  drawing  off  such  as  is  adopted  for  a  pvC 

There  are  certain  previously  arranged  and  fixed   rates  for  the  screw  according  •** 
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along  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  under  a  required  pressure,  through  the 
entrance  of  the  die  chest  or  "  nose  piece,"  connected  to  it  at  its  further  end, 
through  which  the  conducting  wire  is  being  drawn.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  die 
box  is  continually  fed  with  a  regular  supply  of  gutta  at  an  unvarying 
uniform  pressure,  rate,  and  consistency.* 

As  the  conducting  wire  under  operation  is  drawn  through  a  hole  of  a 


certain  size  at  the  further  end  of  the  die  cheat,  it  thus  draws  with  it  {under 
a  uniformly  high  pressure)  a  coating  of  a  definite  thickness- — de[>cnding  on 


^bove  requirements.      In  a  similar  way  the  speed  at   which   the  horizontal  rollers  are 
"wked  to  feed  the  cylinder  is  also  thus  rcyulated— buinfj,  in  fact,  from  the  same  shaftini,', 

These  rates,  together  with  the  speed  of  drawinj;  off,  may  be  adjusted  to  a  nicety  so  as 
10 give  e);act  result s^i.c,  so  that  the  gtma-percha  may  yet  thoroughly  cooled  in  passing 
inroujjh  troughs ;  and  jet  that  there  shall  he  sufficient,  but  not  too  much,  guita  uniformly 
fi'ced  nn  the  wire. 

*  The  only  mechanical  point  which  limits 
Mibcmnisthat  of  safety.  Thus,  if  it  were  1 
''fn  burst,  the  die  cylinder  by  forcing  more  gi 
ln<  other  hand,  in  order  to  give  a  certain  reqi 
°f  the  die  holes),  the  screw  must  be  run  uji  I 
""ich  the  conducting  wire  is  being  drawn  off. 
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the  pre-arranged  relationship  between  the  diameter  of  the  die  hole  to  that 
of  the  wire — of  the  plastic  gutta-percha,  which,  under  pressure,  adheres  very 
firmly,  especially  as  the  conductor  is  first  coated  outside  with  compound 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  gutta  be  kept  thoroughly  warm  and 
plastic — in  fact,  in  a  "  tacky"  (/.^.,  sticky)  condition— right  up  to  the  time  that 
it  is  applied  to  the  wire,  so  as  to  ensure  it  laying  on  properly.  For  this 
reason,  therefore,  more  or  less  the  whole  of  the  machine  is  steam  jacketed 

The  motion  for  driving  the  rollers  and  the  propelling  screw  is  taken 
from  the  main  driving  shaft  G,  to  which  is  keyed  a  worm  g  and  a  spur 
wheel  g^.     The  worm  g  gears  into  a  worm  wheel  g^  on  the  shaft  of  the 
screw  propeller  C,  and  the  spur  wheel  ^  gears  into  a  wheel  g^  mounted  on 
a  stud  axle  projecting  from  the  framing  F.     Secured  to  this  wheel  ^  is  a 
spur  wheel  g^  of  larger  diameter,  which  gears  into  and  drives  a  wheel  h  on 
a  horizontal  shaft  H.     A  worm  I^  keyed  upon  this  shaft  gears  into  and 
drives  a  worm   wheel  d  on  the  axle  of  the  roller  D,  and  this  roller  is 
connected  with  the  roller  D^  by  means  of  a  pair  of  pinions  d^. 

Suitable  provision  is  made  for  the  escape  of  any  air  at  starting  th< 
machine  by  the  receiving  cylinder,  or  chest,  being  pierced  at  its  forward 
end.  The  die  chest  has  also  an  overflow  pipe  and  cock,  providing  for  tl»^ 
escape  of  any  excess  of  gutta  under  certain  circumstances.  When  i^ 
working  order,  this  machine  is  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible. 


Advantages  of  Gray's  Machine. — The  great  features  of  this  apparatu 
as  an  improvement  on  previously  existing  machines  for  covering  wires  wit^ 
gutta-percha  are  briefly  : — 

(I.)  The  exclusion  of  air  and  of  more  than  a  certain  amount  o 
moisture,*  by  there  being  only  space  for  a  thin  sheet  of  gutta  to  be  drawi 
in  between  the  feedin^T  rollers. 

\2^  An  unvarying  pressure  of  gutta  being  maintained  by  means  of  the 
screw  being  worked  uniformly.     The  result  of  this  is  a  uniform  supply  of 
gutta,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  consistency — in  other  words,  a  uniform 
homoijeneit\*  and  thickness  of  coatinvr  throui^hout. 


*  The  ill  ctTecis  of  any  material  quantity  of  moisture  remaintng^  in  gutta-|>ercha  about 
to  be  applied  :o  a  conduciinir  wire  in  the  form  of  core  is  the  same  as  that  of  air ;  namely, 
when  aficrwarJ.s  it  i>  driven  on— either  by  heat,  by  the  pressure  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
or  by  being  subjcvied  to  some  abnoniial  temperature,  say,  in  the  ship's  hold — spaces  will 
V  left  ir.  the  core,  and  a  little  hole,  possibly  extending:  to  the  copper  conductor,  will  be 
the  result. 

A  certain  pr\^|xn:ion  of  nu^isture  must,  however,  be  retained  in  the  gutta  in  order  tbal 
::  may  preserve  ;:s  ph\>\\il  v-;!al::ies,  and  uoi  decompose. 


'  General  Operation  of  Covering  Wires  with  Gutta-percha. — We  have 
V  described  the  manner  in  whicii  the  gutta-percha  i'-  led  on  to  the  wire, 
aking  the  above  machine  (in  use  at  the  Silvertown  Worlcsj  as  a  specimen 

for  carrying  this  out.     We  will,  therefore,  now  proceed   to  consider   the 

manner  in  which  the  conducting  wire  is  drawn  through  such  a  machine  for 

receiving  its  gutta-percha  insulating  covering. 

As   each   length"  of  copper  strand  is   completed,  it   is   taken   on    its 

carrj-iiig  drum,  or  reel,  to  the  core  shop  ready  for  being  covered  with 

gutta-percha. 

At  the  back  of  the  gutta-percha  covering  machine  there  is  an  inclined 
>den  frame,  or  stand,  a  (Fig.  23).  for  the  reception  of  several  such  iron 
Tying  drums,  the  spindles  of  which  are  mounted  mi  tiiis  frame,  one  in 


pr^trrrrmrirnT^n^i 


Fig.   23.— Cupi>er  Wire  Dm 


>nt  of  the  other,  the  exact  number  depending  on  the  number  of  wires 
c  machine  is  designed  to  cover  at  a  time.     From  an  economical  point  of 
■ery  usual  for  these  machines  to  be  made  capable  of  covering  at 
vires  at  one  operation^/.f.,  by  having  holes  in  the  die  for  six 
rate  conductors  to  be  led  through.     The  wire  i.s  very  .slowly  hauled  off 
iti  through  the  die  of  the  covering  machine  by  gear  connected  with 

e-t 

On  its  way  it  passes  through  a  series  of  metal  combs  placed  over  jets  of 


*  Varying 


from  about  3  miles 
uitably  check  the  n 


3  about  1  mile,  according  10  speciiic  weight  of  siraniied 
tion  of  each  bobbin,  and  thus  ensure  an  equal  tension 


U 
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gas,  and  then  through  a  small  tank  of  Chatterton's  adhesive  compound,* 
maintained,  by  steam  Jacketing,  in  a  semi-liquid  state — of  the  same  de- 
scription as  was  applied  to  the  central  wire  of  the  strand  previous  to 
"  laying  up."  The  object  of  the  gas  flame  is  to  warm  the  wire  before  receiving 
a  thin  coat  of  the  compound,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  stick  better,  and  al» 
with  a  view  to  driving  off  any  moisture  or  foreign  oi^anic  matter  that  may 
possibly  have  deposited  itself  on  the  surface  of  the  wire.  The  object 
of  the  compound  is  to  cau.se  the  gutta  to  adhere  to  the  wire  in  a 
thoroughly  compact  and  permanent  manner,  which,  at  any  rate— in  the 
case  of  a  stranded  conductor — cannot,  on  account  of  the  interstices,  be 
otherwise  absolutely  relied  on.  By  means  of  the  compound  these  in- 
terstices are  effectually  filled  up,  the  compound  acting  as  a  complete  and 
fairly  permanent  bond  of  union  between  the  wire  and  the  gutta-percha.+ 


percha  Cuvering  Machine  (General  \'iew). 


Fig.  24  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  wire's  progress  from  its  carrj'ing drum 
to  the  covering  machine  and  awaj'  from  it  again  as  "  core." 


*  The  alH>vc  compound,  as  previously  prepared— and  referred  to  already — is  soppiW 
in  a  [lerfoctly  relincd  state  from  a  small  cylinder,  which  is  filled  Trom  time  to  time,  and  Is 
tixiHl  just  abm  c  the  small  tank.  At  the  bottom  of  this  cylinder  there  is  a  strainer,  and  at 
the  top  a  ti(;hilyfiuinn  piston  lid,  which,  by  means  of  a  screw,  is  gradually  worked  doM 
the  cylinder  by  band,  thus  effectually  pressinj;  the  pure  compound  through  the  strainci 
into  the  i:ink  inunediately  below  it. 

+  It  m.iy  be  mentioned  that  this  compound  is  also  sometimes  used  purely  for  purposes 
of  adherence,  :is  in  the  case  of  solid  wire  conductors  about  to  be  covered  with  gutta. peichi 

liclore  I'h.itterliin's  ciimpound  came  into  use  the  copper  conducting  wire  was  liable- 
after  ihf  suhjf.iion  I'l"  .iny  sir.iin  on  ihc  core— to  start  out  of  the  gutta-percha  envelope. 
This  wiHild  lome  alnnii  owinj;  to  the  (jutta  having  so  much  more  elasticity  than  iht 
i-i>p|HT.  The  ceri-h.i  tends,  in  fact.  ti>  return  to  something  like  its  former  length, 
wbcre.is  iho  lopper  rem.iitis  pretty  nearly  at  its  elongated  length  due  to  ihe  previous 
str.iin.  llo»f(iT.  b)-  the  apphcation  ot'  Chalierton's  compound  to  the  wire,  the  guila- 
[H-rciia  H.is  MH'n  f.'viiui  i,>  .idap:  ii.-elf  to  (he  copper  wire  in  this  respect. 

When-  the  i;;iiia-['f:ih.i  is  -ippliod  in  mere  th.in  one  coat  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
>-,;.. -ers:*e  .im^s  slumld  'e  o.iually  well  united  :  or  the  inner  coat  ii/i'w.'  would  confoim 
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The  wire  is  led  into  the  compound  tank  T  (Fig.  23)  through  a  frame  with 
es  sufficiently  large  for  the  passage  of  the  wire»  and  out  again  by  another 
Tie  with  holes  of  a  size  just  large  enough  to  permit  of  a  very  thin 
ting,  or  film,  of  compound  remaining  on  the  wire. 

It  is  essential  that  this  compound  shall  be  of  exactly  the  right  thickness, 
if  too  liquid  it  would  not  adhere  properly,  and,  if  too  thick,  it  is  unwork- 
e  and  liable  not  to  produce  satisfactory  or  uniform  adhesion.* 
The  so-compounded   wire,   on   its  way  to   the   gutta-percha  covering 
chine,  passes   over    another   set  of  gas  jets    so   as   to   warm   up   the 
ipound  immediately  before-hand  in  order  to  effect  a  satisfactory  union 
h  the  gutta  from  the  die  box  of  the  covering  machine. 
We  have  already  dealt  with  the  feeding  of  the  gutta-percha  die  chest  by 
covering  machine.     We  will  now,  therefore,  consider  how  the  gutta  is 
round  the  wire  to  the  required  thickness  by  means  of  the  said,  specially 
>tructed,  die  mould. 
The  wire  passes  through  the  middle  of  the  die  box  B  (Fig.  24)  by  a  pipe. 

a  b. 


Fig.  25. — Die  Box  of  Gutta-percha  Fig.  26. — Die  and  Cap  of  Gutta- 

Covering  Machine.  percha  Covering  Machine. 

1  gutta-percha,  on  arriving  at  the  nose-piece,  enters  the  die  (Fig.  25) 
de  by  the  channels  each  side  of  it.  It  is  not  allowed  to  come  into 
nediate  contact  with  the  copper  wire,  as  by  so  doing  it  would,  by  its 
ght,  be  liable  to  bend  the  latter,  and  thus  the  gutta  would  not  lie  round 
venly. 

The  wire  leaves  the  pipe  by  a  nipple  (shewn  in  a  of  Fig.  26),  and  then 
ises  through  a  corresponding  hole  of  a  cover,  or  cap  (shewn  in  b),  there 
re  being  about  ^V  ^^^'"^  space  between  the  nipple  and  the  hole,  which 
ilso  slightly  larger  than  the  nipple. 

The  gutta-percha  is,  at  the  same  time,  forced  through  the  channels  on 

:h  side  and  through  a  series  of  very  small  holes  about  >^  inch  in  diameter. 

Having  passed  through  these  under  great  f)rcssurc,  the  gutta  then  meets 

'  compounded  copper  wire  in  the  allotted  space  between  the  die  and  its 


*  The  quantity  used  for  the  required  film  is  extremely  small,  and  is,  for  instance, 
resented  by  somewhere  about  i  lb.  per  N.M.  for  every  successive  coat — maintaining 
same  M/V>{';7«'j.y  for  each — in  an  ordinary  YH  core.  This  quantity  is  always  included 
he  total  weight  of  the  dielectric. 

Y 
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cap,  which  is  just  slightly  in  excess  of  the  length  of  the  nippl< 
of  the  cap  holes  are  arranged  according  to  the  thickness  of  cc 
The  wire,  as  it  passes  from  the  nipple  to  the  cap  hole,  dra\\ 
ctxUing  of  the  hot,  plastic,  gutta-percha,  which  is  pressed  rou 
a>i\siderable  force,  in  the  small  space  between  the  end  of  the 
the  cap  hole.  A  final  pressure  of  the  gutta-percha  round 
eftectcil  in  passing  thR^ugh   the  cap  hole   immediately  in   f 


Coolins  and  Hardening  Process. — The  coat  of  gutta-pe 
beon  applied  rv>und  the  wire  in  a  hot  and  plastic  state,  the 
has  now  bccx^me  what  is  termed  "core" — is  liable  to  get 
rr^arvis  the  insulating  covering  during  its  further  movement 
^M^  being  drawn  rv^und  the  collecting  drum.  Steps  are,  howe 
t^kcn  U>  oxx^K  and  s^^  harden,  the  gutta-percha  covering.  Ace 
oxnxnxxi  wire,  on  leaxnng  the  die,  is  drawn  \*er>-  slowly  thn 
tnMX$:^h,  s^Mmc  XO  feet  in  length  \the  near  end  of  which  is  shewn 
iilkxi  with  clean  water,  maintained  at  an  exceedingly  low  < 
temfXMrature. 

The  tetnpcrature  aimed  at  is  x^en*  usually  40    F.  .'4-4'  C. , 
:>v>c  Jit  Any  rate  cxce<\i    55     F.      Well-w^tea*  answers   the  [ 
"*An;x^  oaKc   fACtv^rics  usually  err.p'oy  r^fri^neraiing   machinery 
the  \Jir..x:>  rrvx:^>    l<\vxii:ir:^  ::    iirener.t  machines     with 
Txvuircv:  tc:r,ix"rA:urt\     Th:>  c->r.>:5:>  ::"  ether  rnachines  worl 

:^  tv^  A  x^rv  ^x::'erA'.!x~  Ai:vrei  fx-ftem.  the  core  is 

■••■  «  .,«.  ..,« 


--     1. 


I   •»  w^  •  • 
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ing-off  motion.  The  core  takes  one  turn  round  this  drum,  and  is 
I  drawn  back  again  through  the  trough  and  round  another  drum  just 
r'e,  near  the  covering  machine.  It  then  repeats  its  journey  down  the 
gh  to  the  drum  at  the  bottom,  and,  after  passing  round  this,  it  once 
e  returns  up  the  trough  and  half-way  down  again  to  a  large  carrjnng 
n  mounted  on  a  high  framework  or  scaffolding.  This  reel  is  revolved 
elting  from  shafting  under  the  water  trough,  its  rate  of  motion  being 
itained  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  intermediate  hauling-off 
worked  from  the  same  shafting.  On  this  last  reel  the  core  is 
/  collected,  by  a  process  of  automatic  coiling,  ready  for  subsequent 
itions. 

J  ensure  even  winding,  the  core  is  led  to  this  collecting  reel  between 
ht  guides,  which  are  moved  to  and  fro  by  a  double-threaded  screw 
I  ;1  to  the  axis  of  the  reel.  The  belting,  which  transmits  the  required 
[•^^-off  motion  to  all  the  various  reels,  is  usually  made  of  gutta,  bands 
s  material  being  naturally  at  hand. 

I  passing  three  times  up  and  down  this  trough,  in  the  manner 
ibed,  it  is  thus,  in  reality,  passing  through  as  much  as  some  1,200 
►f  water  at  about  40**  F.,  and  as  the  dra wing-off  motion  is  ver>'  slow, 
ardening  effect  is  quite  perfect,  though  the  precaution  is  usually  taken 
iting  the  covering  in  this  respect,  by  hand,  from  time  to  time. 

Examination  of  the  Insulated  Wire. — The  core  now  passes  through  a 
:ss  of  examination,  in  a  special  room,  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of 
possible  flaws.  This  is  carried  out  by  the  core  being  uncoiled  from  its 
fgk  to  another,  and  on  the  way  being  held  between  the  fingers  by  an 

Enced  workman,  who,  by  practice,  becomes  ver}*  expert  at  detecting 
:h  any  defect  in  the  insulating  covering.     In  the  event  of  a  hole, 
jror  an>'  sort  of  mechanical  irregularity  being  discovered,  the  place  is 
«)od  by  the  application  of  a  hot   iron  to  the  surface,  or  by  slight!}' 
igthe  gutta  over  a  wood  naphtha  lamp  and  working  it  up  between 

Icrs.      If  necessary,  fresh  gutta-percha  can,  of  course,  be  added  to 
i  spot.     Should  the  defect  consist  in  the  presence  of  any  foreign 
4t,  this  is,  (jf  course,  extracted. 

^larement. — Where  this  completes  the  entire  core — /.t\,  where  no 
sting  is  required,  or  where  the  total  thickness  of  gutta  is  laid  on 
ration — it  is  then  also  measured  whilst  undergoing  examination, 
t^vent  of  subsequent  coats,  however,  being  applied,  this  measure- 
re  usually  only  taken  on  the  completion  of  the  entire  core,  after 
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cap,  which  is  just  sh'ghtly  in  excess  of  the  length  of  the  nipple.  The  size 
of  the  cap  holes  are  arranged  according  to  the  thickness  of  coat  required 
The  wire,  as  it  passes  from  the  nipple  to  the  cap  hole,  draws  with  it  a 
coating  of  the  hot,  plastic,  gutta-percha,  which  is  pressed  round  it  under 
considerable  force,  in  the  small  space  between  the  end  of  the  nipple  and 
the  cap  hole.  A  final  pressure  of  the  gutta-percha  round  the  wire  is 
effected  in  passing  through  the  cap  hole  immediately  in  front  of  the 
trough.* 

Cooling  and  Hardening  Process. — The  coat  of  gutta-percha  h  ving 
been  applied  round  the  wire  in  a  hot  and  plastic  state,  the  wire— which 
has  now  become  what  is  termed  "  core " — is  liable  to  get  dama^  jd  as 
regards  the  insulating  covering  during  its  further  movements,  esp-xially 
on  being  drawn  round  the  collecting  drum.  Steps  are,  however,  a.  once 
taken  to  cool,  and  so  harden,  the  gutta-percha  covering.  Accordingly  the 
covered  wire,  on  leaving  the  die,  is  drawn  very  slowly  through  a  long 
trough,  some  200  feet  in  length  (the  near  end  of  which  is  shewn  in  Fig.  24), 
filled  with  clean  water,  maintained  at  an  exceedingly  low  and  constant 
temperature. 

The  temperature  aimed  at  is  very  usually  40°  F.  (4.4"^  C).  This  should 
not  at  any  rate  exceed  55"  F.  Well-water  answers  the  purpose;  but 
large  cable  factories  usually  employ  refrigerating  machinery  for  feeding 
the  various  troughs  (belonging  to  different  machines)  with  water  at  the 
required  temperature.  This  consists  of  ether  machines  worked  by  hori- 
zontal engines,  as  a  rule. 

According  to  a  very  generally  adopted  system,  the  core  is  drawn  down 
the  length  of  this  trough  (Fig.  24)  to  a  drum  at  its  further  end,  which,  being 
driven  very  slowly  from  the  main  shafting  of  the  shop,  gives  the  necessar}' 


*  It  is  not  improbable  that  means  could  be  adopted  for  increasing  the  resistance  of 
newly  manufactured  gutta-percha  to  its  full  limits  at  once — />.,  to  as  high  a  figure  a> 
mechanical  set,  or  drawing  up,  increases  it  in  time. 

This  might  be  effected  by  each  coat  being,  at  this  stage,  drawn  between  two  rollers  at 
various  consecutive  points — say,  along  the  trough. 

The  result  would  be  the  forcing  out  of  moisture,  especially  at  the  first  set  of  rollers  just 
beyond  the  die. 

Care  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  taken  not  to  drive  out  too  much  moisture,  or  the 
material  would  lose  its  gum-like  qualities,  and  would  become  subject  to  serious  decay  by 
absorbing  oxygen  into  its  now  loose  pores. 

The  advantage  gained  would  be  that  of  effecting  the  mechanical  set  witho  cepinK 
the  core  back  after  manufacture  and  before  testing.     A  certain  amount  of  c  "P 

action  is  at  all  times  desirable  to  render  the  material  durable.     It  is  possible,  -^^^ 

that  by  this  means  an  inferior  and  cheaper  insulating   substance   might  be         ered 
suitable,  mechanically  and  electrically — as  regards  capacity  as  well  as  resistanc 
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lauling-off  motion.  The  core  takes  one  turn  round  this  drum,  and  is 
hen  drawn  back  again  through  the  trough  and  round  another  drum  just 
ibove,  near  the  covering  machine.  It  then  repeats  its  journey  down  the 
trough  to  the  drum  at  the  bottom,  and,  after  passing  round  this,  it  once 
more  returns  up  the  trough  and  half-way  down  again  to  a  large  carrying 
drum  mounted  on  a  high  framework  or  scaffolding.  This  reel  is  revolved 
by  belting  from  shafting  under  the  water  trough,  its  rate  of  motion  being 
maintained  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  other  intermediate  hauling-off 
reels  worked  from  the  same  shafting.  On  this  last  reel  the  core  is 
final'/  collected,  by  a  process  of  automatic  coiling,  ready  for  subsequent 
operations. 

1  )  ensure  even  winding,  the  core  is  led  to  this  collecting  reel  between 
upright  guides,  which  are  moved  to  and  fro  by  a  double- threaded  screw 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  reel.  The  belting,  which  transmits  the  required 
dra\vi»^^-off  motion  to  all  the  various  reels,  is  usually  made  of  gutta,  bands 
of  this  material  being  naturally  at  hand. 

In  passing  three  times  up  and  down  this  trough,  in  the  manner 
described,  it  is  thus,  in  reality,  passing  through  as  much  as  some  1,200 
feet  of  water  at  about  40**  F.,  and  as  the  drawing-off  motion  is  very  slow, 
the  hardening  effect  is  quite  perfect,  though  the  precaution  is  usually  taken 
of  testing  the  covering  in  this  respect,  by  hand,  from  time  to  time. 

Examination  of  the  Insulated  Wire. — The  core  now  passes  through  a 
process  of  examination,  in  a  special  room,  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of 
any  possible  flaws.  This  is  carried  out  by  the  core  being  uncoiled  from  its 
reel  on  to  another,  and  on  the  way  being  held  between  the  fingers  by  an 
-x'lXTienced  workman,  who,  by  practice,  becomes  very  expert  at  detecting 
^v  touch  any  defect  in  the  insulating  covering.  In  the  event  of  a  hole» 
-rack,  or  any  sort  of  mechanical  irregularity  being  discovered,  the  place  is 
^ade  good  by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron  to  the  surface,  or  by  slighth' 
varming  the  gutta  over  a  wood  naphtha  lamp  and  working  it  up  between 
he  fingers.  If  necessary,  fresh  gutta-percha  can,  of  course,  be  added  to 
he  weak  spot.  Should  the  defect  consist  in  the  presence  of  any  foreign 
iibstance,  this  is,  of  course,  extracted. 

Measurement. — Where  this  completes  the  entire  core — i.e.,  where  no 
rthf      :oating  is  required,  or  where  the  total  thickness  of  gutta  is  laid  on 
peration — it  is  then  also  measured  whilst  undergoing  examination. 
le  event  of  subsequent  coats,  howcxer,  being  applied,  this  measure- 
en        nore  usually  only  taken  on  the  completion  of  the  entire  core,  after 
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it  has  received  all  the  strain  which  comes  into  force  in  drawing  off  for  each 
process. 

Where  subsequent  coats  are  to  be  applied,  the  core  is  very  commonly 
kept  for  one  or  two  days  before  it  is  taken  to  the  covering  machine  for  its 
second  coat,  for  purposes  of  maturing. 

Thickness  of  the  Covering. — As  regards  the  thickness  of  the  insulat- 
ing covering,  theoretically  speaking — so  far  as  electrical  requirements  go— 
a  thin  film,  or  "  varnish,"  of  gutta  would  be  all  that  is  necessary  in  many 
instances  for  the  purposes  of  insulating  the  conductor  sufficiently,  as  well 
as  for  acting  as  an  efficient  dielectric  from  an  electro-static  capacity,  and 
signalling,  point  of  view,  especially  if  the  jute  packing  be  worked  up  as  a 
dielectric  substance  in  the  manner  already  pointed  out 

For  efficient  mechanical  protection,  however,  something  more  than  this 
is  necessary,  though  the  minimum  thickness  considered  essential  has  been 
gradually  reduced  down  to  something  much  less  than  used  to  be — ^in  fact, 
even  for  submarine  purposes,  cores  with  a  thickness  represented  by  59  lbs. 
per  N.M.  gutta-percha,  to  47  lbs.  copper,  have  been  constructed*  The 
ordinary  core  for  lengths  of  submarine  cables  below  about  1,200  N.M.  is 
140  lbs.  gutta-percha  to  107  lbs.  Cu.  It  used  to  be  thought  that  160  lbs. 
gutta  t  was  the  least  that  could  be  prudently  relied  on,  for  mechanical 
reasons,  with  that  sized  conductor.  J 


*  A  core  of  the  above  dimensions  was  made  at  the  Silvertown  Works  in  1890  for  a 
lighthouse  cable  laid  between  Tory  Island  and  the  mainland,  off  the  northern  coast  oF 
Ireland. 

Again — besides  the  Brest-St  Pierre  "P.Q.''  cable  —  there  is  the  case  of  the  Com- 
mercial Company's  Channel  cables  of  1884  and  1885 — respectively,  from  Canso  to 
Rochefort,  from  Waterville  to  Weston,  and  from  Waterville  to  Havre. 

Both  of  these  have  cores  represented  by  70  lbs.  copper  (solid  wire)  to  75  lbs.  gutta- 
percha per  N.M.  The  amount  of  insulating  material  in  either  of  the  above  cables  is- 
no  doubt,  quite  sufficient  for  short  shallow-water  sections — indeed  a  like  practice  migh^ 
be  extended  elsewhere  with  perfect  safety. 

f  Other  instances  of  a  similar  waste  of  material  have  occurred.  For  instance,  the  author 
has  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  thickness  of  gutta  represented  by  245  lbs.  per  N.M  wasap- 
plied  to  a  130-lb.  conductor,  where  170  lbs.  gutta  for  the  insulator  would  have  been  ample- 

I  In  practice,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  usually  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  tb«^ 
least  number  of  coatings  deemed  safe.  The  gutta  is  very  generally  laid  on  the  conductor' 
in  as  thin  coatings  as  possible,  so  as  to  decrease  the  chance,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  weak' 
nesses  escaping  notice.  Three  coatings,  each  of  30  mils,  thickness  (equivalent  to  about- 
140  lbs.  gutta-percha),  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the  least  number  wliich  can  beuseci 
to  safely  insulate  a  conductor  of  107  lbs.  per  N.M. 

However,  the  insulation  of  certain  cables  laid  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  1881— though* 
of  166  lbs.  per  N.M.  (to  107  lbs.  Cu) — was  constituted  by  two  coats  only.  There  seems tc 
be  no  reason  w-hy  the  two-coat  dielectric  should  not  be  ample  for  many  short  section^^-* 
even  up  to  750  N.M.  As  a  signification  of  mechanical  fitness,  it  may  be  added  that  al* 
the  Post  Office  underground  conductors  have,  for  many  years,  been  covered  with  onlyt«t> 
coats  of  gutta-percha. 
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Relative  Advantages  of  Single  and  Multiple  Coats. — In  the  early 

lays  of  insulated  conductor  for  underground  lines,  and  in  the'^  first  sub- 

larine  line  laid  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1850,  the  insulating  covering  was 

pplied  at  a  single  operation.*    In  the  Dover-Calais  cable  of  1851,  however, 

w^as  thought  that  by  laying  the  required  thickness  of  gutta-percha  on 

1^  wire  in  thin  coats,  at  separate  operations,  the  chance  of  incipient  faults 

soaping  notice  till  after  the  subjection  of  pressure  on  submergence  would 

-     thereby  considerably  reduced.      The  gutta-percha  insulating  material 

3-s  accordingly  applied  in  two  separate  thicknesses  ;  and  this  practice  has 

^^n  very  generally  adhered  to  ever  since.     Nowadays,  the  usual  number 

coatings  for  an  average-sized  core  for  submarine  work  is  three,  but  with 

^^vier  cores,  such  as  those  employed  for  long  Atlantic  cables,  the  gutta 

cDften  applied  in  four,  or  even  five,  coats.f 

By  the  application  of  the  insulating  envelope  in  thin  coatings  at  separate* 

3^rations,  it  can  be  examined  at  different  stages  of  its  manufacture  on  the. 

>mpletion  of  each  covering.  J 

Moreover,  any  holes,  due  to  air  bubbles — the  principal  cause  of  incipient 
factory  "  faults — in  one  coating  may  possibly  be  efficiently  filled  up  by  the 
ibsequent  coat,  thereby  reducing  the  chance  of  such  faults  close  to  the 
Dnductor,  which,  on  development,  are  liable  to  completely  destroy  the 
isulation  at  that  point. 

Another  advantage  in  applying  the  gutta  in  parts  at  separate  operations 

s  that  the  chance  of  the  conductor  at  any  part  becoming  eccentric  in  its 

covering — thus,  possibly,  seriously  weakening  the  insulation   at   a   given 

point— is  materially  reduced.     There  is  a  tendency  for  this  to  occur  where 

the  core  is  being  drawn  round  the  drum  at  the  foot  of  the  trough,  inasmuch 

as  the  inside  edge  of  the  core  is   liable  to  become  flattened  between  the 

wire  and  the  drum.     In  the  case  of  a  wire  covered  with  its  full  thickness  of 

i^utta  all  at  once,  this  is  more  than  ever  liable  to  take  place,  as  such  a 

niass  is  less  likely  to  be  cooled  and  hardened  throughout  its  section  to  the 


*  In  the  latter  case  the  thickness  of  the  dielectric  was  .208  inch. 

^  Experiments  have  been  made  to  see  how  thinly  the  gutta  could  be  applied.  With  a 
^corresponding  thickness  to  the  above,  the  gutta  has  been  applied  in  as  many  as  twenty 
separate  coats,  adherence  between  them  being  eftected  by  means  of  coal-tar  naphtha,  a 
l^^^erful  solvent  of  gutta-percha.  For  practical  purposes  the  results  were  not  satisfactory, 
however. 

+  Again,  the  workman  in  running  the  core  through  his  hand,  by  way  of  inspection, 
<^an  much  more  easily  detect  a  weak  spot  (due  to  foreign  matter,  air  bubbles,  or  what  not) 
'n  a  thin  coating.  Thus,  by  covering  the  wire  in  separate  layers,  increased  confidence  of 
^^'^O'thing  being  satisfactory  is  obtained,  though  there  is  still  the  chance  of  the  core 
getting  damaged  between  the  application  of  coats  after  examination  of  the  previous 
'ayer. 
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same  extent  as  a  thinner  coat  ;*  moreover,  there  is  a  greater  surface  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  flattening  out  on  the  drum,  if  not  thoroughly  hardenedf 

Another  point  in  favour  of  the  multiple-coat  system  is  that  it  gives  an 
opportunity  of  varying  the  material  of  the  dielectric  at  different  depths. 
Thus,  whereas  the  first  concentric  layer  is  composed  of  pure  gutta,  a  cheaper 
but  equally  durable  or  even  better  protective  material  mechanically,  may 
be  employed  for  the  subsequent  layers — a  mixture  of  various  gums,  for 
instance,  or  an  actual  compound,  provided  that  a  sufficiently  high  insulation 
and  low  capacity  is  still  maintained  to  meet  the  electrical  requirements. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  original  system  of  applying  the  whole  of  the 
required  thickness  at  a  single  operation  has  one  advantage,  J  and  that  is, 
that  it  gets  over  the  necessity  of  using  Chatterton  s  compound  in  the 
body  of  the  dielectric  for  adhesive  purposes.  This  compound,  though  it 
has  a  high  resistance,  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  gutta-percha,  and, 
what  is  more,  it  is  a  substance  with  a  comparatively  high  capacity,  thereby 
reducing  the  working  speed — theoretically  at  any  rate.  Moreover,  the 
Stockholm  tar  therein  contained  tends  to  slightly  reduce  the  resistance  of 
gutta  when  brought  into  contact  with  it,  though  not  as  much  so  as  gas  tar. 
These,  however,  are  not  in  practice  very  serious  matters,  but  there  are  other 
considerations  which  render  it  desirable  to  limit  its  use  as  far  as  possible. 

When  introduced  by  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  in  1858,  it  was  considered 
that  it  would  give  the  necessary  adherence  between  separate  sheets  of 
gutta  (in  place  of  spirits  and  harmful  mixtures)  to  imbue  the  entire  envelope 
with  mechanical  solidity  without  producing  any  ill  effects.  In  this  way  it 
has  done  very  useful  work,  coming  as  a  godsend — not  only  for  the  above 
purpose,  but  also  for  the  central  wire  of  the  strand  conductor — at  a  time 
when  so  many  cables  were  about  to  be  made,  and  when  the  stranded  form 
of  conductors  had  just  been  adopted. 

Subsequent  experience  has,  however,  led  us  to  suppose  that  this  com- 
pound is  liable  to  have  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  gutta-percha,  though 
perhaps  only  to  a  small  extent. 


■^  It  is  true  that  this  difficulty  may  be  met  to  some  extent  by  the  adoption  of 
correspondingly  longer  troughs ;  or  by  drawing  the  core  through  the  cold  water  at  a  slower 
rate,  or  a  greater  number  of  times.  There  are,  however,  often  found  to  be  practical 
objections  to  all  of  these  alternatives,  as  may  be  readily  imagined. 

+  Again,  when  the  gutta-percha  is  applied  piecemeal,  any  eccentricity  of  the  wire  that 
may  have  occurred  can  be  corrected  in  the  subsequent  coat  by  the  wire  being  passed 
through  the  machine  the  other  way  up,  and  therefore  the  other  side  being  drawn  next  the 
drum.  It  may  be  added,  also,  that  any  such  irregularities  can  be  more  easily  detected 
during  and  after  manufacture  in  a  thin  coat  than  in  a  thick  one. 

I  It  also  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  taking  less  time.  This  difference,  however,  is 
not  very  marked,  owing  to  the  slower  rate  at  which  the  operation  can  be  performed  with  a 
regard  for  safety. 
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Stockholm  tar — being  a  vegetable  (wood)  tar — is  said  to  be  harmless, 
but  as  all  tars  invariably  contain  some  creosote  or  other  similar  solvent, 
this  is  not  quite  certain.  Again,  Stockholm  tar  slowly  dissolves  in  sea- 
water.  It  also  ab-sorbs  water  slightly  in  excess  of  gutta-percha ;  besides 
lending  to  absorb  the  moisture — some  of  which  is  nece.ssary  for  purposes 
of  durability- — from  the  gutta,  leaving  the  latter  more  porous  and  also 
correspondingly  more  evaporative.  Again,  this  compound  is  itself  highly 
evaporative;  and,  absorbing  oxygen  freely,  tends  to  go  off  into  powder. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  in  this  relation  is  that  it  is  now 
commonly  considered  that  this  adhesive  mixture  between  the  separate  coats 
of  gutta-percha  in  the  ordinary  multiple- process  system  tends  to  fill  up 
temporarily  any  air  holes  in  the  previous  coat.  The  result  is  that  any  such 
fault  (which  would  otherwise  shew  itself)  is,  for  the  time  being,  effectually 
"masked  "  by  the  compound  •  until  such  a  time  as  the  core  is  subjected  to 
pressure— usual ly  at  the  critical  period  of  laying,  or  perhaps  not  even  till 
after  submergence  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. f 

These  deterrents  to  the  use  of  Chatterton's  compound  are  certainly 
obviated  by  applying  the  entire  thickness  of  gutta  at  one  operation,  besides 
ihe  general  economic  advantage  of  the  wire  only  requiring  to  be  passed 
■mce  through  the  covering  machine.  Owing  to  the  arguments  against 
Chatterton's  compound,  the  one-coat  system  has  of  late  years  received 
consideration ;  and  it  has  been  even  further  suggested — where,  for  pur- 
poses of  safety,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  apply  the  gutta  in  more  than 
one  layer — that  all  intermediate  compound  might  be  dispensed  with, 
on  the  ground  that  if  the  gutta  is  made  hot  enough  it  will  itself  be  suffi-  1 

cieutly "  tacky  "  for  adhesive  purposes.  There  is,  however,  a  strong  objection 
'0  overheating  gutta,  as  great  heat  tends  to  drive  off  too  much  moisture,  j 

Ihus  causing  serious  deterioration.  Thus,  another  plan  is  to  roughen  and 
^'ety  slightly  rewarm  the  surface  of  the  gutta  by  way  of  adherence  in 
preparation  for  a  subsequent  coat. 

These  notions  and  devices  for  returning  to  the  single-coat  system — or 
St  any  rate  for  doing  away  with  the  use  of  Chatterton's  compound  between 

^^■t  tt  the  tar  in  the  com  pound  ^though  small  in  amouni — which  tends  to  elTect  this 

^i  Where  Challerton's  compound  is  used  between  the  concentric  layers,  one  way  in 
•liitli  this  difficulty  could  be  ovetcome  would  be  by  electrically  testing  the  core  on  each 
'*)'((  being  applied,  and  that  after  at  least  a  day's  submersion  in  water.  Again,  another 
"rfuiwn  of  the  problem  would  be  to  apply  the  compound  under  pressurt—i.i:.,  under  a 
•rmiUr  pre&sure  to  that  which  the  core  is  10  experience  when  submerged.  Here,  any 
Wku  in  the  gulla-pereha  might  be  made  good — enough  to  stand  the  pressure  of  the 
I  Occao,  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether,  when  sufficiently  heated,  the  compound 
jMrid  be  solid  enough  for  application  under  pressure  :  the  e.iperiment  might  prove  too  ^ 

L J 
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the  layers — have  not,  however,  as  yet  met  with  at  all  general  acceptance  as 
regards  submarine  cables.* 

Multiple- Die  Machine  obviating  objection  to  Chatterton's  Com- 
pound.— An  ingenious  compromise  which  combines  some  of  the  advantages 
of  the  two  systems  was  effected  by  Mr  Ludwig  Loeffler,  of  Messrs  Siemens 
Brothers,  in  1880. 

With  a  view  to  avoiding  the  above  disadvantages  of  the  adhesive  com- 
pound between  the  coats,  Mr  Loeffler  proposed  to  lay  the  gutta-percha  on 
the  wire  to  the  required  thickness  at  one  operation  with  separate  streams 
of  plastic  gutta-percha,  one  immediately  in  a  line  with  the  other,  by  means 
of  what  he  described  as   a  multiple  die  (Provisional  Protection   No.  905 
of  that  year). 

This-  die — applicable  to  any  covering  machine — is  furnished  with  a  serii 
of  central  holes,  each  one  of  successively  larger  diameter,  through  which 
wire  is  drawn.     To  the  space  between  each  pair  of  these  holes  latera-l 
passages   or  channels  are  provided,  so  that  as  the  wire  travels  along  Lt 
receives   successive   layers   of  covering  limited   only  by   the  number  of 
successive  holes  with  which  the  die  is  provided.     The  lateral  passages  may 
all  proceed  from  one  vessel  in  which  the  covering  material  is  subjected  to 
pressure,  or  each  set  of  these  passages  may  be  supplied  from  a  separate 
vessel  in  order  that  a  different  material  may  be  used  for  each  layer. 

This  device  and  system  is  exclusively  adopted  by  Messrs  Sienieni> 
Brothers,  who  cover  all  their  gutta-percha  insulated  conductors  in  this  way. 
By  this  means  the  gutta  presents  the  appearance  of  having  been  applied  to 
the  wire  in  three  coats  at  one  operation  without  any  adhesive  mixture  being 
used.  The  success  of  such  a  plan  depends  on  the  gutta  being  sufficiently 
**  tacky  "  to  ensure  the  coats  properl}'  adhering  of  themselves :  it  therefore 
involves  a  slightly  higher  temperature. 

In  order  that  this  method  may  be  carried  out  with  a  good  result  it  1=^ 
essential  that  the  multiple-die  machine  be  one  that  will  permit  of  no  air 
entering  between  the  streams  of  gutta,  as  such  an  occurrence  would  be 
more  liable  to  be  fatal  in  this  than  in  any  other  system. 

Practically  speaking,  the  multiple-die  system  may  be  looked  upon  a> 
being  the  same  in  ctTect  as  the  single-coat  sN'stem,  except  that  it  provides 
for  a  variation  in  the  material  used  in  the  various  layers  applied  immediately 


"^  In  the  i.iso  of  j;uita-j>orcha  subterranean  cables,  where  the  risk  is  comparative!) 
small,  and  the  dielectric  thickness  less,  the  material  ^where  it  used  to  consist  of  at  Icas^ 
two  layeis  is  now  often  applied  in  a  sinj^jle  coat  in  order  to  obviate  the  use  of  i^c 
compvumd. 
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after  one  another.  Thus,  it  has  the  advantage  of  obviating  the  use  of 
any  compound  between  the  coats,*  but  it  also  entails  the  disadvantage 
and  lack  of  advantages  which  the  single-application  system  involves, 
especially  where  a  great  thickness  of  insulation  or  a  heavy  type  of  core  i$ 
in  question. 


Separate  Coat  System,  with  Alternate  Tests  and  Chatterton's 
Compound. — What  may  be  termed  the  "feel -your- way,"  separate-coats, 
plan  recommends  itself  most  to  the  author,  using  the  usual  compound, 
Tioreover,  to  ensure  perfect  adhesion  of  the  layers.  Here,  on  account  of 
he  "masking"  action  of  the  compound,  it  seems  as  though  each  coating 
iHould  be  tested  separately  in  order  to  render  this  system  really  perfect,  f 
rhis  would  render  examination  unnecessary,  and  therefore  the  extra  time 
involved  would  not  be  so  very  great. 

Where  the  required  thickness  of  insulation  is  laid  on  in  more  than  one 
coat,  the  subsequent  concentric  layers  are  applied  in  a  precisely  similar 
manner.     The  same  operation  is,  in  fact,  gone  through  for  each  coat,  with 
the  dies  changed  and  reset  for  larger  ones  every  time  according  to  require- 
ments—/.^., according  to  the  additional  thickness  of  covering  aimed  at.  J 
The  above  is  first  of  all  preceded  by  the  reheating  of  the  previous  coat 
over  the  gas  jets  at  the  head  of  the  machine.     This  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  surface  of  the  previous  covering  fit  for  taking  a  similar  thin 
coat  of  Chatterton's  resinous  compound,  as  was  applied  to  the  conductor 
previous  to  laying  on  the  first  coating.  § 

The  proportions  of  gutta,  resin,  and  Stockholm  tar  which  go  to  form 
Chatterton's  compound  have  already  been  stated  elsewhere.  As  this 
^^as  found  to  answer  the  purpose  admirably,  and  to  apparently  have  no 
ill  effects  on  the  gutta,  it  at  once  came  into  general  use,  though  the  royalty 
on  the  patent  proved  to  be  somewhat  heavy  on  a  long  length  of  cable. 
departures  from  it  in  the  form  of  other  resinous  mixtures  have  been  tried, 


*  To  some  extent  balanced  by  the  somewhat  increased  heat  necessary  for  the  gutta, 
to  ensure  each  "  stream  "  producing  effective  cementation. 

^  Preferably  both  on  the  completion  of  each  coat  and  again  immediately  before  the 
application  of  the  compound  for  the  succeeding  layer. 

+  It  is  very  usual  to  keep  the  core  (in  a  dry  place)  for  a  day  or  so  between  the 
Wication  of  each  coating,  in  order  to  drive  off  external  moisture,  which  prevents 
^^hesion. 

^  The  intermediate  coats  of  Chatterton's  compound — usually  at  least  two  in  number — 
'^  ^  more  important  factor  in  contributing  to  the  total  weight  of  the  core  than  might  at 
"fst  sight  appear  probable  considering  the  comparative  thinness  of  each.  It  is  usually 
^^"ivalent,  in  weight,  to  about  i  lb.  per  N.M. 
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but — in  the  case  of  one  undertaking,  at  any  rate — with  disastrous  results. 
In  some  of  these  costly  experiments  the  Stockholm  wood  tar  of  Chatterton's 
mixture  was  substituted  by  coal  tar.  This  tended  to  dissolve  the  gutta ; 
besides  which,  holes  were  blown  in  the  gutta-percha  envelope  when  under 
pressure,  on  submergence.  In  other  instances  the  naphthaline  used  as  a 
solvent  caused  similar  trouble  by  evaporation.  In  any  case  the  insulation 
resistance  of  the  gutta-percha  covering  was  materially  reduced  by  being  in 
contact  with  a  mixture  containing  coal  tar.  Unfortunately  these  bad 
features  did  not,  as  a  rule,  come  to  light  till  after  the  core  had  been 
submerged  under  the  pressure  of  the  ocean. 

After  passing  through  the  tank  of  compound,  the  core  is  then  led 
through  the  covering  machine,  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  compound,  a 
fresh  layer  is  firmly  united  to  the  previous  one.  The  core  is  then  again 
slowly  drawn  through  the  trough  of  cold  water — three  times,  in  fact- 
preparatory  to  being  again  automatically  coiled  on  its  collecting  drum  and 
once  more  examined  for  the  fresh  coat. 

Examination  after  Application  of  each  Coat. — On  the  completion  of 
each  successive  layer,  the  core  undergoes  the  same  rigid  examination 
throughout  its  entire  length,  and  any  flaws  discovered  are  made  good. 
Both  of  these  processes  have  already  been  described. 

Measurement. — Whilst  this  examination  of  the  core  is  being  per- 
formed— by  being  rapidly  run  through  the  hand  during  drawing  off  from 
one  reel  to  another — it  is  at  the  same  time  passing  through  a  process 
of  measurement.  This  is  effected  in  a  doubly  certain  manner,  by  both 
the  drum  that  it  is  being  hauled  off  from  and  that  which  it  is  being 
hauled  off  on  to,  each  having  a  revolution  indicator  in  connection  with  their 
axles.* 

Moreover,  an  additional  measurement  is  also  very  often  obtamed  during 
the  process  of  covering,  by  an  indicator  being  geared  into  some  part  of  the 
hauling-off  machinery — not  uncommonly  in  connection  with  the  drum  at 
the  foot  of  the  cooling  trough. 

Weight  of  Insulation. — Besides  the  length  measurement  being  taken, 
the  weight  of  each  completed  coil  is  also  tested.     By  deducting  the  pr^" 


*  A  comparison  of  the  lengths  obtained  on  the  completed  core  (and  on  each  individual 
coat)  with  that  given  by  the  conductor  alone  during  the  stranding  process,  shews  the 
amount  of  stretch  which  has  been  involved,  in  the  meanwhile,  by  "drawing  off"  during tb* 
operation  of  covering. 
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viously  measured  weight  of  the  length  of  copper  strand  forming  part  of 
this  coil  from  the  total  weight  of  the  coil,  a  knowledge  is  obtained  (by 
inference)  of  the  weight  of  the  insulator  alone.  This  is  not  very  accurate, 
a.s  a  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  machine  used  for  weighing  Ihe  entire  coil  is 
not  by  any  means  as  sensitive  as  that  for  measuring  the  conducting  strand 
t»>-  itself  It  is,  however,  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  the  weight  of  the 
ci  ielectric.  • 

The  weight  of  the  dielectric  is  specified  for  (in  addition  to  that  of  the 
cotiduclor)  as  a  further  check  on  the  material  employed  to  meet  the 
Sfiecified  electrical  requirements,  besides  ensuring  the  mechanical  qualifica- 
tions, as  regards  dimensions,  being  property  carried  outf 

Outside  Diameter  of  Core. — Similarly,  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
Completed  core  is  usually  specified  for  (in  addition  to  that  of  the  con- 
ductor), and  is  checked  from  time  to  time  for  this,  and,  still  more,  to 
eiisure  the  mechanical  proportions  and  individual  requirements  being 
secured. 

There  is  an  additional  reason  why  the  weights  should  be  specified  and 
tested — i.r,  because  the  cost  of  materials  is  always  estimated  and  made  out 
•>>•  Height. 

Moreover,  it  is  usual  to  measure  the  diameter  of  the  completed  core  (the 
t^c»nductor  having  been  previously  gauged),  or  on  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  coils,  at  any  rate,  to  see  that  it  is  up  to  specification.  It  is  highly 
desirable~as  in  the  case  of  the  weights — that  both  the  diameter  of  the 
'Conductor  and  that  of  the  completed  core  should  be  specified  for,  not  only 
'*^«' mechanical  reasons,  but  also  as  a  checlv  on  the  method  of  securing  the 
""etjiiired  limits  of  capacity  and  resistance — i.f.,  by  a  sufficiency  of  dielectric 
'Material,  rather  than  specifically.  The  difference  between  the  conductor 
•J'ameter  and  the  outside  diameter  gives  the  thickness  of  dielectric. 

Recording  of  Data  concerning  each   Coil. — Every  coil,  after  being 

f  measured  and  weighed  (and  in   some   cases  gauged),  is  given  a  rotation 

bomber   from    the    commencement    of    any    particular    undertaking,    and 

■  various   information    respecting   it    tabulated    under    different    headings, 


•  A  nauiical  mile  is  always  taken  as  the  standard  length  in  this  respect— as  in  other 

BItera— partly  on  account  of  convenience,  and  partly  because  it  is  a  fair  mean  length 

A  »i  cim  l>e  measured  within  a  reasonable  perceni%e  of  accuracy. 

'  ll  it  very  usually  staled  in  specifications  thai  ihe  average  weight  of  the  entire  length 

of  ihe  dielectric  shall  nni  be  less  than  so  much  per  mile — or  within  a  certain  percentage 

^cDtrally  5)  thereof. 
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bcHidcfi  bein^  noted  in  a  book  for  after-reference.  These  particulais 
usually  cfmsisi  of  something  like  the  following : — a^  The  number  of  the 
coil ;  ^//j  itH  length  in  yards  and  nautical  miles ;  V,  weight  of  coodoctor 
and  weight  of  dielectric  ;  <dj  date  of  leaving  covering  machine ;  >  date  of 
immersion  in  water  at  75'  F. ;  (/;  date  of  testing  electrically;  {g^  dale 
of  leaving  75    F.  tanks  for  serving  shop.* 

Rate  of  Covering^. — The  particulars  regarding  length  and  weights  arc 
Htam|x;d  on  a  gutta-percha  (or  leather)  label  which  is  then  attached  to  the 
coil  itself 

As  regards  the  rate  at  which  a  conductor  is  covered  with  g^tta-perduu 
the  wire  is  drawn  off  through  the  "coring"  machine  on  the  az*erage di 2l 
speed  of  750  yards  |X!r  hour.f  This  is,  in  fact,  the  rate  of  covering  wth 
one  coating,  for  the  very  ordinary  type  of  core  constituted  by  a  conductor 
of  107  lbs.  copper  per  N.M.  and  a  dielectric  of  140  lbs.  gutta,  made  up 
ill  three  separate  coats.  This  amounts  to  about  3  N.M.J  per  day  of  twdvc 
hours.  § 

l*V()m  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ordinary  machine  with  six  dies- 
capal)lc  of  covering  six  wires  at  a  time  with  a  single  coat — can  cover  about 
18  N.M.  of  wire  with  a  single  coat,  in  the  course  of  a  twelve-hour  day's 
work,  or  18  N.M.  of  three  coats  in  three  days.I|     Where  the  said  coveringis 


*  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  some  of  this  information  has  to  be  filled  in 
altrrwards. 

t  In  the  rase  of  the  (iray  and  (libson  covering  machine  previously  described,  the 
roi  responding  speed  for  the  horizontal  rollers  forcing  the  gutta  into  the  receiving  cylinder 
and  for  the  worm  forcing  the  gutta-percha  into  the  die  chest  is  about  fifteen  to  seventeen 
ix»vohuions  |)er  minute. 

}  It  may  he  riMuemhered  that  it  is  on  these  grounds  that  the  complete  (stranded) con- 
ductor is  unu»i11y  made  up  in  about  this  length.  If  the  length  of  the  conductor  was  shorter 
than  that  which  could  be  covered  in  a  continuous  working  day,  scarf  joints  in  the  strand 
would  be  iuNolved.  These  take  a  sensible  time,  during  which  the  gutta  at  the  end  of  the 
coveird  length  would  become  mon»  or  less  hard.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  the 
stiand  weiv  longer  than  could  be  properly  dealt  with  by  the  covering  machine  during  the 
tune  ol  c\>ntinuous  work,  on  lesuming,  a  joint  in  the  covering  would  be  involved  between 
the  abeadx  hatvlened  gutta  .which  would  require  abnormal  heating) and  the  gutta  inahot 
plaNtic  >Tate. 

^  It  NhouUl  be  avUlcil  that,  a>  the  wiie  is  not  usually  supplied  in  any  cxiicf  lengths,  the 
loM>;th  ot  cav  h  v\Mup!c;evl  c\mI  \aties.  It  is  sometimes  the  practice,  however,  to  specif)" 
\\\M  CM  \\  vvvl  >I\a'l  be  ot  an  exact  length—^  or  5  N.M.  as  the  case  may  be.  This  ha* 
the  I  !K\ ;  vM  >'.:npV.t\ir.j;  ca'-vvilations  '.n  rx\;uc;r.g  \alues  to  the  standard  unit,  length 
\  N  \l  v^"!  ilu*  othoi  ha'.ui,  hvn\e\er,  this  :n\o*.\es  the  conductor  being  cut  at  an  exact 
-.v^- '.*.:,  \\;\  •'.'.;;  .x  iv,::r/.v.    v^t  vvtv;  etuts  wh:ch  e:ther  introduce  waste  or  increased  tim^ 

\\  V  iv  .x-:  .;;;o;^v,^:  ;v.,ulv^  tx^  >ta:t  v^n  .ir.^nhor  vWit   n  any  one  day.  a  further  change  of 


«    v  \\o;'.\l  *v  :;',\oAtNi     ,iiM::  t'.wn  othe:  v^^  evf.v^r.s. 
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constituted  in  Us  entirety  by  three  separate  coats,  this  is  equivalent  to 

about  6  miles  of  completed  core  in  a  day. 

At  a  large  cable  factory  there  will  be  something  like  half-a-dnzen  such 

machines,  the  result  being  that  somewhere  about  50  N.M.  of  single-coated 
core  can  be  turned  out  during  a  working  day. 

This,  however,  largely  depends  on  the  thickness  of  each  coat,  as  already 
explained.  In  any  case,  the  rate  of  core  manufacture  should  be  well  ahead 
tjf"  the  sheathing.  There  .should,  in  fact,  be  no  chance  of  the  cable  depart- 
ment having  their  machines  .standing  still  for  want  of  core  to  feed  them 
vv-iih. 


.  aj.-Cure  of  l8i)4 
"  Aneli'  '  Allnnlic 
Cable. 


Mechanical  Tests, — It  has  not  been  the  custom,   as  a  rule,  to  apply 

any  actual    mechanical   tests   to   the   completed   core 

any  more  than  to  the  conductor  alone,  though  on  the 

la^t  "Anglo"  Atlantic  cable  of  1894  the  core  (Fig.  27) 

vv-as  tested  for  breaking  strain.     This  core,  composed 

of  650  lbs.  copper  and  400  lbs.  gutta-percha  per  N.M., 

b»ore  a  strain  of  1,000  lbs.  before  breaking. 

The  fact  is — as   regards   breaking   strain,   at   any 

rate— the  mechanical  qualities  of  the  core  can  scarcely  be  said  to  come 

into  the  question  in  practice.  This  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  extensibility  of  the  gutta-percha  is  such  that  its  point  of  rupture  is 
quite  different  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  cable ;  and,  therefore,  it  does  not 
tend  to  increase  the  total  strength  of  the  cable,  however  high  its  break- 
ing strain  may  be,  Thu.s,  any  breaking  strain  obtained  for  the  core  is 
reallj'  that  of  the  conductor  alone  ;  and  this  would  be  quite  insignificant 
I  as  an  addition  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  cable,  even  if  it  came  into  action 
I  *t  the  same  moment. 


Maturing. — The  core  so  completed  is   usually   kept  —  for   maturing 
itposes^  often  as   much   as   six,  or  even  fifteen,  days  before  anything 

or  two,  if  required  at 


"further  is  done  with  it ;  but  sometimes  only 
once,  or  where  further  maturing  might  put  it 
-specification.* 


I  the  wrong  side  of  the 


Electrical  Tests.— With  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the 


•  T^e  specificalion  should  always  state  ihe  length  of  time  after  manufacture  at  which 
te  core  is  to  be  tested.     This  is  desirable,  in  order  that  the  results  obtained  may  be 
y  independent  of  the  influence  of  this  important,  and  varying,  factor. 
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covering  the  copper  conductor  has  been  successfully  carried  out,*  the  core 
is  next  taken  on  its  large  wooden  carrying  drums  to  the  core  testing 
department,  where  the  coil  is  bodily  submerged  in  cisterns,  or  tanks,  filled 
with  fresh-water,f  uniformly  maintained  at  75"  F.,  with  the  help  of  steam 
circulating  through  pipes,  or  else  by  a  double-bottom  steam-jacketing 
system. 

The  core  is  subsequently  tested  whilst  in  the  tank  of  water,  but  it  is 
first  kept  immersed  there  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  in  order 
to  give  the  water  a  fair  chance  of  percolating  at  any  weak  spot  to  the  con- 
ductor, and  also  to  ensure  the  core  truly  taking  up  the  fixed  temperature 
of  the  water.  It  is  very  usually  stated  in  the  specification  the  length  of 
time  after  immersion  in  water  or  after  manufacture  that  the  core  is  to  be 
tested — or,  at  any  rate,  the  minimum  length  of  immersion  (usually  twenty- 
four  hours)  is  given.  The  length  of  time  necessary  to  meet  the  above 
requirements  varies,  of  course,  with  the  type  of  core,  a  great  thickness  of 
gutta  taking  longer  than  a  small  one ;  indeed,  thirty-six,  or  even  fort>-- 
eight  hours,  may  sometimes  be  found  desirable;  J  but  with  an  average  core, 
twenty-four  hours*  immersion  should  be  sufficient,  as  a  rule.  The  import- 
ance of  this  is  only  equalled  by  the  importance  of  rigidly  keeping  the  water 
at  the  temperature  named.  This  temperature  is  taken  as  a  standard,  or 
basis,  for  subsequent  comparisons  of  electrical  tests:  the  factor  of  the  varia- 
tion of  both  conductor  and  dielectric  resistance  by  temperature  is  thereby 
eliminated. §  75^  F.  was  selected  as  a  fairly  convenient  temperature  ior 
reproduction  under  any  circumstances. 

The  core  then,  whilst  still  under  water,  passes  through  a  very*  severe 
and  exhaustive  system  of  tests  regarding  the  electrical  condition  of  the  core. 


*  It  would  be  useless  to  make  this  test  in  air,  since  even  without  any  insulator  at  all 
the  current  does  not  pass  readily  into  air. 

t  Theoretically,  salt-water  would  answer  the  purpose  better,  being  a  superior  con- 
ductor electrically  and  a  more  perfect  imitation  of  what  the  cable  has  to  experience  on 
submergence  ;  but  there  would  be  difficulties  to  effect  this  in  practice. 

I  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping  their  core  for  two  days  (forty- 
eight  hours)  before  testing  it. 

5^  Thus — a  record  being  kept  of  the  results  of  tests  on  each  coil  of  core  as  made  at  the* 
factory-  the  electrical  value  of  any  portion  of  the  cable,  at  any  other  subsequent  tem- 
perature, may  be  compared  with  these  original  values  (as  core)  at  the  standard  temperature- 
by  applying  to  the  observed  value  the  coefficient  for  the  reduction  of  the  resistance  to  th^ 
standard  temperature. 

II  This  was  carried  out  systematically  for  the  first  time  by  Messrs  Bright  and  Claris 
over  the  manufacture  of  the  first  Persian  (iulf  cable  of  1863  ("Notes  on  Telegraphic 
Communication  between  England  and  India,"'  by  Charles  Bright,  F.R.S.E.,  Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  y  vol.  xlii.,  Nos.  2,152  to  2,155). 
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^'his  is  made  under  a  stress  of  some  500  volts,*  and  with  the  highly 
ensitive  Thomson  reflecting  (astatic)  galvanometer;  so  that  the  slightest 
nnperfection  in  the  insulation — which  may  have  passed  manual  examina- 
ion— would  allow  the  current  to  pass  through  the  defect  to  the  water  and 
ank,  and  so  reveal  itself  in  the  form  of  a  deflection  on  the  galvanometer 
icale. 

These  tests  will  be  found  described  in  detail  elsewhere.  For  our  present 
purposes,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  easily  explained  tests  for  the  in- 
sulation of  the  core  may  be  described  as  follows  : — The  current  is  measured 
as  it  passes  into  the  cable,  and  then  the  supply  is  cut  off*.  The  cable  is 
left  in  this  condition  for,  say,  one  minute,  and  then  the  current  is  measured 
as  it  passes  out  of  the  cable  through  the  galvanometer.  The  difference 
between  this  measurement  and  the  measurement  of  the  current  that  was 
conveyed  into  the  cable  is  the  loss,  and  shews  the  condition  of  the  cable ; 
a  bad  or  leaky  cable  exhibits  a  greater  loss  than  a  good,  well-insulated 
cable. 

In  addition,  there  is  also  an  ordinary  insulation  test  kept  on  the  cable 
—under  the  above-mentioned  heavy  electric  pressure — for  some  fifteen 
minutes  or  more,  according  to  the  system.  This  tends  very  perfectly  to 
bring  to  light  any  weaknesses.*!"  A  high  degree  of  insulation  is  not  so 
much  what  is  sought  for  as  a  perfectly  steady  leakage — or  rather,  apparent 
decrease  of  leakage  by  time,  due  to  gradual  electrification,  absorption,  or 


*  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  insulation  resistance  of  a  cable  will  not  be  the  same 
when  measured  with  different  potentials — />.,  that  it  will  be  reduced  by  an  increase  of 
voltage— but  it  has  been  found  that  such  is  not  the  case.  As  long  as  the  dielectric  acts 
^s  a  conductor  only,  there  being  no  sparking  action  through  it,  no  change  in  the  insulation 
resistance  can  be  detected. 

^  The  same  system  is  now  adopted  at  all  cable  works,  although  (as  already  shewn) 
ihe  period  of  immersion  is  in  some  cases  different.  At  certain  factories — notably  at  the 
Telegraph  Construction  Company's  Gutta-percha  Works — the  core  is  also  tested  finally 
at  a  lower  temperature  of  40^  or  50^  F.,  with  the  object  of  more  certainly  detecting  any 
i>mall  incipient  faults.  This  is  based  on  the  principle  that  weakness  in  an  insulating 
niaterial  reveals  itself  more  readily  in  an  electrical  test  when  the  material  elsewhere  offers 
'1  nigh  electrical  resistance,  as  would  tend  to  be  the  case  at  a  low  temperature.  Moreover, 
'■a temperature  more  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  sea  bottom  be  taken  as  a  standard, 
^ne  error  necessarily  occurring  in  any  subsequent  reduction  to  the  standard  temperature — 
owing  to  a  general  coefficient  not  being  applicable  lo  any  particular  batch  of  gutta — is 
considerably  lessened. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  the  general  strain  put  on 
the  electrical  resistance  value  of  the  core,  besides  being  a  severer  test  mechanically, 
though  a  minute  fault  may  not  be  actually  as  easy  to  discover.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
■^ered  that  in  tropical  climes,  at  shore  ends — up  to  the  hut — the  cable  often  has  to 
'^^Perience  exceedingly  high  temperatures,  when,  for  instance,  unavoidably  running 
"Oder  a  long  stretch  of  dry  sand.  Hence  75  F.  is  usually  adhered  to  as  the  standard 
^^^perature. 
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polarisation  of  the  dielectric.  The  electrification  of  the  dielectric  is  more 
closely  watched  at  this  stage  than  at  any  other. 

Besides  the  above  test  on  the  insulation,  the  first  test  made  is  that  on 
the  conductor  for  its  resistance. 

Perhaps  the  main  object  of  interest  in  testing  at  this  juncture  is  the 
electro-static  capacity  of  the  completed  core.  It  is  important,  at  the 
earliest  possible  stage,  to  know,  for  signalling  purposes,  that  it  is  not 
above  the  specified  limit  in  the  above  respect.  This,  like  all  the  other 
electrical  tests,  will  be  found  detailed  elsewhere.* 

Improvements  in  Manufacture. — The  manufacture  of  cable  core  has 
so  far  improved  within  the  last  twenty  years,  that  a  core  with  an  insulator 
weighing  150  lbs.  per  N.M.,  which  then  had  a  dielectric  resistance  of  some 
250  megohms  per  N.M.  at  75°  F.,  can  now  (principally  owing  to  greater 
perfection  in  the  joints)  be  obtained  giving  2,000  megohms.  This  would 
not  necessarily  imply  perfection  or  durability  with  regard  to  electrical  and 
mechanical  qualities,  as  already  explained  ;  though  a  moderately  high 
insulation  may  usually  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  excellence  of  material  for  the 
purpose. 

Re-making  Core. — Where  a  high  capacity,  due  to  insufficient  mastica- 
tion, is  accompanied  by  a  dielectric  resistance  some  way  above  the  limits, 
this  can  be  remedied  by  the  somewhat  troublesome  course  of  making  the 
core  up  again  after  the  gutta  has  been  stripped  off  and  re-masticated.t 
Care  must,  however,  be  then  taken  in  getting  the  required  capacity,  that 
the  insulation  resistance  is  kept  within  the  required  limits  each  way,  where 
so  specified. 

Standard  Electrical  Values  at  75  F. — These  tests  are  taken  as  the 
standard  electrical  values  of  the  cable  for  purposes  of  after-comparison,  any 
subsequent  tests  made  being  reduced  to  the  corresponding  value  at  the 
same  (standard)  temperature,  75°  F. 

Records. — The  results  of  these  standard  tests  are  recorded  on  special 
forms.  Sometimes,  indeed,  curve  sheets  are  drawn  up  for  shewing  the  in- 
sulation resistance  from  week  to  week  after  original  manufacture  (to  bring 


*  See  Mr  H.  I).  Wilkinson's  up-to-date  work,  published  at  The  Electrician  office  ;  also 
Kempe's  "Handbook,"  ibid,:  still  more  a  forthcoming  treatise  by  Mr  J.  E.  Young  on 
"  Klootrical  Testing  for  Tolej^^raph  Engineers/'  of  the  same  series  as  Mr  Wilkinson's  boot 

+  (>ld  ^utta  may  bo  rejuvenated  in  this  \vay%  by  being  mixed  afresh  with  new  j(Utta 
coniainini^  the  essential  oils,  and  the  whole  masticated  and  "worked  up"  together. 
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light  the  improvement  by  age),  as  well  as  curves  setting  forth  the  rate  of 
ctrification*  during  a  certain  test.f 

After  any  coil  of  core  has  been  tested,  if  it  is  "  passed,"  it  is  kept  under 
ter  and  screened  from  light  as  far  as  possible  until  it  is  required  for  use 
the  cable. 

Placing^  of  Coils  in  a  Section. — Owing  to  the  variations  of  gutta  now 

the   market,  and  to   the  enormous  difference  in  the  electrical  results 

rruing  from  different  mixings  and  methods  of  manufacture,  there  is  often 

great  discrepancy  between  the  dielectric  resistance  of  the  various  coils 

•  a  particular  cable  order.     Some  coils  may  have  an  insulation  of  icx) 


*  Electrification — more  closely  defined  as  absorption — may  be  viewed  as  something 
tween  capacity  and  conduction,  or  leakage.  It  takes  place  very  much  quicker  at  low 
in  at  high  temperatures. 

From  a  wide  range  of  experiments  no  broad  or  definite  law  can  be  arrived  at  regard- 
l  the  relationship  between  the  specific  resistance  and  rate  of  electrification  in  any  given 
iulating  material  :  in  other  words,  the  absorption  rate  of  a  gum  cannot  be  said  to 
token  any  particular  specific  resistance.  Speaking  quite  generally,  however,  rapid 
sorption  is  most  usually  an  accompaniment  of  high  resistance,  and  vice  versd — just  as  it 
more  liable  to  be  with  a  given  gum  at  a  low  than  at  a  high  temperature.  Paraffin  wax, 
dia-rubber,  and  gutta-percha,  when  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  are  all  examples 

this  in  comparison  with  gutta-percha  under  normal,  factory,  conditions,  as  regards 
mperature,  pressure,  and  age. 

It  should  be  explained,  however,  that  a  material  possessing  a  high  rate  of  electrifica- 
5n  is  synonymous  with  saying  that  it  absorbs  very  little  electricity,  and  that  what  little 

absorbed  soaks  in  within  a  very  short  time — /.t'.,  at  a  high  rate.  With  such  a  material 
len,  the  true  insulation  resistance — denoted  solely  by  a  permanent  leakage  current — is 
'rived  at  comparatively  quickly. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  is  a  closer  connection  between  dielectric  absorption  and 
gnallinj,'  speed  than  is  at  present  known  of;  and  that  research  in  this  direction  might 
-ad  to  important  results.  Theoretically,  it  would  appear  that  from  a  capacity  standpoint, 
rapid  absorption — />.,  a  small  total  absorption — should  be  favourable  to  a  high  rate  of 
•orking.  With  prevailing  practice,  however,  this  does  not  appear  to  enter  into  the 
""ohlem  :  moreover,  the  significance  is  not  necessarily  a  good  one  with  all  gums  ;  there 
s  another  side  to  the  question  as  is  shewn  further  on.  The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at, 
^rid  ascertained,  is  that  the  electrification — i.e.^  absorption  — shall  be  perfectly  sieady\\\  its 
"•^^diial  decrease  subsequent  to  battery  application. 

*  Air  condensers  have,  of  course,  no  absorption,  and  Mr  R.  T.  Glazebrook,  F.R.S. 
'>.A.  Report  on  Electrical  Standards,  1892),  has  compared  mica  condensers  with  them. 
^^  found  the  apparent  capacity  of  the  latter  quite  i  per  cent,  smaller  when  the  battery 
-oniact  was  very  short  than  when  the  contact  lasted  for  from  five  to  twenty  seconds. 
^'cady,  then,  a  mica  cable  compared  with  an  air  condenser  in  the  usual  way  at  the  factory 
^^ould  have  a  working  speed — say  i  per  cent. — better  than  that  calculated,  when  the  rate 
^'  %nalling  is  high,  and  the  contacts,  consequently,  short. 

Though  we  have  no  mica  cables  in  actual  practice,  there  seems  to  be  some  interest 
■^or  even  importance — attached  to  the  question  whether  the  effect  is  not  in  the  same 
''"'Action  in  the  everyday  comparison  of  gutta-percha  cores  with  mica  condensers  ;  and, 
'^  so,  to  what  extent  1 

Z 
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megohms  per  naut  where  others  have  as  much  as  3,500.  In  such  instances, 
the  coils  are  arranged  and  joined  up  in  order  in  the  cable,  in  order  that  a 
coil  with  a  comparatively  low  insulation  may  be  balanced  by  one  with  a 
high  resistance  following  it ;  so  that,  in  the  event  of  .subsequent  cutting, 
the  average  dielectric  resistance  will  be  about  the  same  for  any  part  of  the 
entire  line. 

Historical  Records. — In  Appendix  IV.  at  the  end  of  this  Part,  Form 
B  shews  the  sort  of  tests  and  general  data  that  are  made  and  tabulated  in 
connection  with  a  completed  cable  section  when  laid.  A  step-by-step 
statement  of  the  factory  "  C.  R. "  (conductor  resistance),  "  D.  R. "  (dielec- 
tric resistance),  and  "  I.  C. "  (inductive  capacity),  of  each  coil  must  also 
be  drawn  up  for  every  laid  section — just  as  it  is  done  for  every  sheathed 
factory  section  ;  and  this  should  be  accompanied  by  a  record  of  all  bottom 
temperatures  taken  at  intervals  along  the  length  of  line  as  laid. 

Selection  of  Gums. — To  ensure  the  right  electrical  results  being 
obtained,  some  systematic  method  of  testing  experimental  proportions  of 
gutta  are  essential.  One  plan  is  to  make  up  several  comparatively  short 
coils  not  exceeding  a  quarter  mile  in  length,  each  covered  with  a  certain 
species  of  gutta.  From  the  results  obtained  with  each,  the  proportions  of 
each  gutta  to  be  used  to  meet  the  specification  of  the  core  may  be 
decided  on. 

Another  plan  is  to  test  actual  lumps  of  gutta  between  plates  to  which  a 
connecting  wire  is  attached.  In  any  case,  assigning  proportions — such  as 
produce  the  precise  required  result — is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  it  might, 
at  first  sight,  appear. 

Requirements. — The  exact  insulation  resistance  of  a  material  is  only 
of  importance  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  signify  the  material  being  what  is 
wanted,  with  a  given  thickness  for  mechanical  requirements.  The  fact  is 
that,  apart  from  the  necessities  of  electric  insulation,  a  dielectric  resistance, 
within  certain  limits,  each  way  is  significant  of  a  certain,  known,  durable, 
gutta-percha  material  such  as  cannot  be  recognised  by  ocular  externa) 
examination,  or  by  any  other  test  than  an  electrical  one.  The  actual  re- 
quirements, as  regards  electrical  resistance,  yOr ///^  successful  working  oi^ 
submarine  cable,  do  not  require  to  be  nearly  so  carefully  looked  after— 
that  is  to  say,  (iNy  gutta-percha  would  probably  offer  a  sufficient  specific 
resistance,  and  usually  much  more  is  obtained  than  is  really  necessary.* 


*  Indeed,  as  is  pointed  out  elsewhere,  a  comparatively  low  resistance  insulator  would 
— if  it  could  be  relied  upon — more  closely  realise  the  theoretical  requirements  of  higl* 
speed  signalling  on  a  long  cable. 
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As  a  sign  of  a  durable  form  of  gutta,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out 
at  too  high  a  specific  resistance  is  every  bit  as  bad  as  too  much  the  other 
ay.  Indeed,  extremes  in  either  direction  are  a  sign  of  the  addition  of  other 
laterials,  or  of  widely  different  gums  ;  *  but  a  comparatively  small  diver- 
cnce  above  the  mark  generally  suggests  the  presence  of  a  more  or  less  large 
roportion  of  resin,  which,  when  in  good  condition,  usually  has  a  higher 
csistance  than  gutta-percha.  As  has  been  shewn  previously,  resin  readily 
vaporates  into  dust,  and  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  avoided.  It  then  not 
nly  has  a  low  resistance,  tending  to  absorb  moisture,  but  also  brings  about 
eneral  decay  and  mechanical  destruction  of  the  core,  owing  to  the  porous 
loles  and  cracks  so  set  up.+  Thus,  it  is  quite  as  important  to  put  a  limit 
•n  the  resistance  of  the  gutta-percha  as  it  is  to  specify  a  minimum  ;  and 
his,  nowadays,  is  almost  invariably  done  by  the  engineers  to  the  owners. 

In  driving  off  moisture,  the  degree  of  mastication  adopted  has  a  very 
onsiderable  bearing  on  the  resistance  of  gutta-percha,  besides  also  govern- 
ng  its  capacity.  *  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  either  of  these  electrical  require- 
nents  may  be  readily  met  without  signifying  the  employment  of  a  durable 
naterial.§ 

Specified  Limits. — Thus,  properly  speaking,  a  specification  for  the 
imits  of  dielectric  resistance  on  each  side  should  be  based  on  experiments 
^'ith  all  the  gutta  to  be  obtained  in  the  market  at  the  time.  With  the 
knowledge  of  what  are  the  most  suitable  and  durable  guttas  amongst  the 
^bove,    samples  of  those    selected    should    be   electrically  tested.      After 


*  The  admixture  of  a  large  number  of  widely  different  gums  usually  constitutes  a  non- 
»omogeneous,  and  therefore  non-durable,  gum.  This  would  be  still  more  implied  if  other 
han  gutta-percha  form  part  of  the  mixture. 

^  Kach  of  these  in  themselves  constitute  more  or  less  of  a  fault  in  insulation  if  exposed 

^  moisture. 

*  It  does  not  always  follow  that  the  resistance  of  gutta-percha  (or  of  india-rubber)  is 
iecreased  by  water  absorption.  In  Willoughby  Smith's  process  more  moisture  is  driven 
^ff  iby  further  mastication),  but   the  dielectric    resistance    is   lower-  not  higher— than 

^rdinar>'"  gutta.  As  a  broad  rule,  however,  with  what  is  termed  ordinary  manufactured 
^utta  a  low  capacity  is  accompanied  by  a  comparatively  high  resistance,  and  mastication 
Jsually  sends  the  latter  up,  whilst  bringing  the  former  down. 

>  Though  almost  any  resistance— and,  to  some  extent,  almost  any  capacity — may  be 
'^produced  with  many  different  qualities  of  gutta  by  the  above  methods  of  manufacture, 
^ 'snot  by  any  means  always  easy  to  combine  both  requirements  in  this  way. 

A  knowledge  on  this  point  requires  to  be  based  on  examination,  experience,  and 
-htmical  analysis. 

Mr  Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  a  great  authority  on  gutta-percha,  has  pointed  out  that 
•^me  son  of  chemical  test  for  determining  the  amount  of  oxidised  products  should 
-^nainly  be  applied  to  all  gutta-percha  proposed  for  use  in  insulation.  He  suggests  the 
Method  of  organic  analysis.  This  gentleman  considers  that  not  only  should  any  remaining 
^sinous  matter  in  gutta-percha  sheet  for  the  above  be  chemically  removed  by  spirit,  but 
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deciding  on  the  proportion  of  each  to  be  used,  the  electrical  value  of  the 
whole  combined  should  be  calculated,  and  the  specification  drawn  up  from 
the  results,  to  ensure  getting  much  the  same  combination.  The  latter 
should  be'  selected  mainly  with  an  eye  to  durability — sufficient  insulation 
being  understood.  The  above  is  assuming  that  for  commercial,  or 
mechanical  reasons,  a  mixture  of  one  or  two  various  guttas  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  as  is  indeed  usual.  Where,  however,  only  one  gum  is  determined 
on,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  specifying,  with  a  certain  margin  each  way, 
the  resistance  obtained  with  that. 

As  regards  capacity,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  better,  with  a 
reasonable  consideration  of  initial  cost,  to  obtain  a  low  capacity — as  regards 
the  dielectric — by  extra  thickness  rather  than  by  specific  means.  This  is 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  resin  has  a  lower  inductive  capacity  than  gutta- 
percha, and  that  a  low  capacity  obtained  specifically  usually  implies  the 
presence  of  a  comparatively  large  proportion  of  resin  in  the  gutta  which  is 
undesirable,  as  already  explained. 

Again,  a  low  capacity  is  often  obtained  by  an  amount  of  mastication 
such  as  tends  to  draw  out  too  much  of  the  essential  oils  of  the  gutta  as  weU 
as  too  much  combined  moisture,  with  the  result  that  the  material  is  rendered 
extremely  liable  to  oxidise,  and,  therefore,  gradually  becomes  brittle,  and 
decays — owing  to  over-porosity  and  absorption. 

Thus,  as  a  check  on  the  method  of  meeting  the  capacity  limits,  it  is  also 
very  important  that  the  outside  diameter  of  the  completed  core,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  conductor  alone,  should  be  carefully  specified.  It  is,  moreover, 
for  this  reason,  essential  that  the  outside  core  diameter  and  the  difference 
between  this  and  that  of  the  conductor  should  be  carefully  calculated  from 
the  respective  measured  weights.  Failing  this,  direct  measurements  for 
the  above  must  be  made. 

Suggested  Limitation  to  Specific  Inductive  Capacity. — Here,  again, 
it  would  appear — owing  to  the  deteriorating  effects  of  resin  and  to  the 
doubtful  durability  of  gutta  with  a  high  capacity  specifically— "^"^^^  '^ 
would  be  well  to  carefully  test  all  the  gutta  obtainable  in  the  market 
at  the  time  for  capacit}'  in  the  same  way  as  for  insulation  resistance,  and 
after  selecting  certain  durable  materials,  to  test  them  and  draw  up  the 
specification  as  regards  capacity  founded  on  the  results  obtained  from  the 
materials  determined  on,  and  on  their  proportions  in  this  respect.    There 


that  great  pains  should  also  be  taken  to  ensure  it  not  containing  more  than  a  small  p/^ 
portion  of  oxygen.  The  electrical  value  of  the  material  would  then  certainly  be  at  '^ 
minimum,  but  a  more  reliable  and  durable  substance  would  be  secured. 


i 
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instances  where,  owing  to  the  comparatively  short  length  involved,  the 
ed  at  which  it  is  possible  to  manipulate  the  apparatus  manually,  is  far 
ow  the  theoretical  speed  with  any  reasonable  capacity,  and  that,  there- 
e,  the  question  of  a  low  capacity  per  unit  length  is  of  comparatively  little 
ue.  At  any  rate,  it  should  certainly  not  be  sought  after  by  specific  means* 
the  expense  of  durability. 

Localisation  of  Faults  at  Factory. — In  the  case  of  an  actual  fault,  or 
iak  spot,  in  any  given  coil  which  has  escaped  the  hand  examiner's  notice 
it  has  been  revealed  by  the  above  electrical  tests,  besides  the  "  loop  test " 
-of  Varley  or  Murray — described  elsewhere,  there  are  various  methods 
I  which  the  coil  is  run  on  to  another  (insulated)  drum,  a  good  earth 
)nnection,  with  galvanometer  in  circuit,  being  pressed  round  the  core  as  it 
isscs.  When  the  faulty  place  comes  into  contact  with  the  earth  connec- 
3n — usually  a  wet  rag  at  the  end  of  an  earth  wire — the  current,  in  suddenly 
iving  facilities  for  passing  from  the  battery  at  the  other  end  to  earth,  pro- 
ices  a  more  or  less  violent  throw  on  the  galvanometer.  Various  forms  of 
is  method  of  fault  localisation  in  the  case  of  moderate  lengths  of  core 
ich  as  that  of  a  single  coil)  are  of  daily  application  in  the  cable  factory, 
d  have  proved  eminently  satisfactory  in  practice  for  shewing  up  and 
:alising  faults  of  even  fairly  high  resistance. 

Pressure  Test. — With  a  view  to  bringing  to  light  any  incipient  faults 
insulation  in  the  core  before  it  is  submerged  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
kI,  in  fact,  to — in  some  measure — reproduce  the  conditions  about  to  be 
<pcrienced,  the  pressure  test  —  briefly  described  in  Part  I.  —  is  now 
^variably  applied  to  the  core  by  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers  as  soon  as 
^inpleted,  i.e.,  before  it  is  electrically  tested. f 

Some  of  the  faults  which  arc  liable  to  develop  during  the  course  of 
manufacture — for  instance,  holes  filled  by  air — are  very  often  not  at  the 
urface  but  in  the  first  or  second  coat,  say,  such  as  become  covered  up  by 
he  subsequent  layer.  On  pressure  being  subjected  these  will  burst,  and 
-hus  reveal  the  weak  spot,  or  spots. 


"'  As  a  check  on  this,  it  has  been  even  urj^cd  that  there  should  be  a  limit  to  the  capacity 
"  some  specifications  as  well  as  a  maximum,  with  given  diameter  measurements. 

^  The  pressure  test,  as  applied  to  core  after  manufacture,  does  not,  of  course,  quite 
^^P^esent  that  which  takes  place  when  the  core  is  afterwards  submerged,  as  in  the  latter 
^•^^^  it  is  ensheathed  in  an  iron  armour.  Moreover,  strictly  speaking,  uniform  pressure 
round  a  core  does  not  exactly  represent  what  is  afterwards  experienced  on  submergence 
^^  ^Iie  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  a  question  of  weight  of  a  certain  column  of  water 
^sting  on  the  cable,  which  is  itself  resting  on  the  bottom. 

iHt  were  a  matter  of  uniform  pressure,  the  effect  would  be  the  same,  no  matter  what 
"^  depth  to  which  the  cable  is  lowered  below  the  surface  of  a  given  column  of  water. 
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The  following  constitutes  Messrs  Siemens'  method  of  effecting  the  test 
The  core  is  wound  on  to  a  suitably  constructed  drum,  which  is  then  lowered 
into  a  steel  cylinder  containing  fresh-water  (always  maintained  at  the 
standard  temperature),  with  w^alls  i8  inches  thick.  The  open  end  of  the 
cylinder  is  closed  by  a  steel  plug  screwed  into  it,  the  threads  being  cut 
away  at  equal  distances  round  the  surface,  so  that  the  plug  may  be  readily 
inserted  and  secured  by  a  half-turn.  This  arrangement  is,  indeed,  precisely 
similar  to  that  employed  in  modern  breech-loading  guns.  Stuffing  boxes 
are  provided  in  the  breech  piece  through  which  the  ends  of  the  core  are 
brought,  to  enable  a  connection  to  be  made,  so  that  the  coil  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  electrical  tests  whilst  actually  under  pressure.  The  hydraulic 
pressure  is  applied  by  means  of  force-pumps,  and  its  degree  is  adjusted 
according  to  the  depth  of  the  ocean  in  which  the  particular  cable  is  about 
to  be  laid,  the  maximum  available  strength  of  pressure  being  equivalent  to 
about  8  tons  on  the  square  inch* — well  outside  that  of  oceans'  depths  so  far 
within  our  knowledge. 

The  above  test  is  more  particularly  applicable  to  the  system  of  laying  all 
the  gutta-percha  on  at  one  operation,  whether  by  a  multiple  die  or  other- 
wise. This  is  so,  owing  to  the  increased  chance  of  air  bubbles  and  flaws 
generally,  or  of  foreign  matter  otherwise  escaping  detection  till  laid  at  the 
bottom.  It  is  also,  in  a  less  degree,  applicable  when  the  gutta  is  laid  on  in 
separate  coats,  unless  an  electrical  test  is  made  as  each  separate  coat  is 
applied. 

The  core  may  very  suitably  be  thus  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure 
whilst  undergoing  the  already  described  standard  tests  in  water  at  75'  F., 
or  else  the  electrical  test  may  be  applied  to  the  core  soon  after  it  has  been 
subjected  to  the  pre-arranged  pressure.  In  any  case  it  is  well  to  keep  the 
pressure  on  for  some  time  before  noting  the  effect  on  the  dielectric  resist- 
ance, inasmuch  as  the  application  of  pressure  has  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  temperature  for  the  time  being ;  and  consequently  any  alteration  in 
resistance  during  that  period  would  be  partly  due  to  the  change  of  tem- 
perature. Similarly,  the  withdrawal  of  pressure  tends  to  temporarily 
lower  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  this  in  itself  would  increase  the 
resistance.  Thus,  sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  for  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  temperature  to  be  obtained,  so  as  to  make  the  necessary  correction. 

This  test  is  thought  by  certain  authorities  to  be  not  only  unnecessary  in 
the  present  day — owing  to  the  decreased  chance  of  air  bubbles,  and  other 
defects,  with  improved  manufacture — but  also  actually  objectionable,  on 
the   ground  of  tending  to  temporarily   mask  faults  as  well  as  to  divulge 


*  Four  tons  per  square  inch  represents,  however,  the  pressure  more  ordinarily  appHed. 
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them.  The  late  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  shewed  this  to  be  the  case  in  the 
course  of  some  exhaustive  experiments  many  years  ago.  What  is  perhaps 
of  slill  more  importance  is  the  fact  that  instances  are  known  where  the 
insulation  has  been  permanently  damaged  by  the  pressure  test*  In  any 
event,  it  is  a  somewhat  expensive  process,  when  the  high  pressures  are 
repri>duced  as  involved  by  the  depth  of  the  ocean.  This,  owing  to  the  great 
strength  necessary  for  the  tank  in  order  that  it  may  withstand  the  heavy 
strain  to  which  its  walls  are  subjected  by  the  pressure  of  the  air,  or  water, 
until  the  required  pressure  is  reached  as  indicated  by  the  gauge.  It  is, 
however,  a  plan  which  has  many  points  in  its  favour. 

High  Proportionate  Cost  of  Gutta-percha  Envelope :  Reason  for 
Length  of  Chapter. — If  this  chapter  on  gutta-jiercha  and  the  gutta-percha 
covering  appears  to  be  unnecessarily  lengthy,  it  must  be  remembered,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  cost  of  the  gutta-percha  dielectric  in  a  cable 
forms  a  lai^e  proportion  of  the  total  cost.  Moreover,  there  is  the  fact  that 
this  part  of  the  subject — ic,  the  construction  of  the  dielectric — has  never 
been  dealt  with  at  all  fully  in  any  previous  treatise. 


*  On  the  olher  hand,  (here  are  those  tvho  consider  ihat  pressure  could  be  made  to 
^SQ  i  pfrmanen/ly  imprm'ing  edaci  on  the  resistance  of  gutta.  This  is  supposed  more 
(specially  to  be  ihe  case  with  chemically  impure  materials  of  inferior  quality.  As  some 
ofthese  h.ive  quite  ;i  lotv  electro -static  capacity,  it  would  seem  that  a  field  of  research 
**i  opened  up  here  for  elucidating  the  problem  of  high  speed,  cheap,  but  durable, 
(ibics,  and  for  meeting  the  requirements  of  long-distance  submarine  telephony.  The 
illfficulty  in  these  matters  is  that  the  experiment  can  only  be  put  to  test  in  a  practical  way 
i'h(n  the  entire  cable  is  made— aye,  and  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
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Section  7.— India-rubber. 

Where  and  How  Obtained. — For  submarine  purposes,  the  only  other 
material  which  has  been  in  practical  competition  with  gutta-percha  for  the 
dielectric,  is  india-rubber — or  caoutchouc^  as  it  was  originally  called  * 

The  importation  of  this  gum  to  Europe  dates  back  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  eighteenth  century. 

La  Condaminc,  during  his  mission  to  Peru,  in  the  year  1735,  was  the 
first  to  make  it  known. 

India-rubber  is  produced  by  the  desiccation  of  a  milky  sap,  which  exudes 
from  incisions  made  in  trees  of  a  certain  species. 

The  most  highly  priced  rubber  comes  from  the  central  plains  of  South 
America,  watered  by  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  Para,  Clara,  and 
(latterly)  Manaos  in  the  Brazils  are  the  main  sources  of  supply.  This  is 
always  known  in  the  trade  as  Para  rubber,  and  is  superior  to  rubber  from 
other  countries,  especially  for  insulating  purposes,  largely  on  account  of 
the  more  careful  and  reliable  method  of  collection  (Fig.  28).  When 
transported  from  these  countries,  it  is  found  to  be  much  freer  from  fore^ 
substances. 

The  lumps  in  which  it  is  collected  are  usually  loaf,  or  bottle,  shaped, 
but  occasionally — as  after  overflow  from  the  collecting  cups — in  round  balls 
called  negro,  or  nigger,  heads.  These  are  not  so  clean,  and  more  liable  to 
decomposition  than  the  fine  kind,  being  subject  to  the  heavy  rainfalls,  as 
well  as  to  the  admixture  of  bark,  earth,  etc.,  from  the  tree,  and  the  ground 
on  which  it  stands. 

The  trees  which  produce  rubber  gum  are  the  Siphonia  or  Hevea^ 
belonging  to  the  family  of  EnphorbiacciC ;  chief  among  these  being  the 
Siphonia  elastica  (Fig.  29)  or  Hcvea  guayaulusis. 

Of  other  kinds  of  india-rubber  trees,  the  following  are  the  most  widely 
distributed  : — Castilloa  elastica^  found  in  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Ecuador, 
Peru,  Panama,  Costa  Rica,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and  Mexico,  yielding 
rubber  of  inferior  quality,  but  which  is  frequently — and  often  necessarily 
(for  mechanical,  as  well  as  economical,  reasons) — mixed  with  the  Para 
kind  ;  Ficus  clasticHs,\  met  with  in  Java,  Madagascar,  Assam,  and  Australia; 


*  India-rubber  though  of  a  far  less  oily  nature  than  gutta-percha — contains,  as  a 
rule,  a  small  quantity  of  oil  known  as  "caoutchoucine." 

+  This  is  the  species  that  is  so  commonly  domesticated  in  our  homes  in  this  countT>" 
in  plant  form.  Heing  discovered  in  the  Indies  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  tree  gave  the  name  of  india-rubber,  partly  on  the  above  account  and  partly  because  il 
was  found  when  solidified  to  possess  the  property  of  rubbing  out  pencil  marks. 
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Urceola  elastica,  confined  to  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  principally  found  in 
Borneo ,•  Sumatra,  and  Feiiang.  The  latter  variety  is  a  sort  of  creeper,  some- 
what similar  to  the  vine  in  appearance,  having  branches  growing  to  a  length 
of  some  300  feet  in  the  course  of  five  years,  though  the  trunk  from  which 
they  spring  rarely  exceeds  a  few  feet  in  height :  it  yields  annually  about 
60  lbs.  of  rubber.  Mozambique  rubber  is  the  least  sought  after :  the  natives 
wind  it  up  on  small  pieces  of  wood,  thus  forming  the  spindle-shaped  masses 
brought  to  Europe.  Contrary  to  the  practice  in  vogue  for  gutta-percha,  so 
far  as  Para  rubber  is  concerned,  the  trees  are  left  standing,  and  merely 
notched  with  a  hatchet,  a  trough,  cup,  or  some  such  vessel  being  placed 
under  each  incision  to  collect  the  .sap  as  it  oozes  out.  About  a  quart  of 
rubber  is  thus  obtained  from  a  tree  in  the  course  of  a  morning.f 

The  sap  is  then  dried  in  the  sun.  With  Para  rubber  the  practice 
is  to  smoke  it,  instead  of  sun-dr>ing.  This  smoking  has  much  the 
same  effect  as  smoking  a  ham  or  a  haddock,  the  acetic  acid  acting  as  a 
preser\ative. 


Collection — The  method  of  collection  and  its  subsequent  purification 
from  clay,  sand,  grit,  etc.,  is,  in  fact,  in  many  respects,  ver>-  similar  to  that  of 
gutta-percha,!  both  being  hydrocarbon  gums.§  Though  the  mastication 
required  (in  the  case  of  Para  rubber,  at  any  rate)  is  rather  less  expensive 
as  a  rule,  the  after-treatment  is  always  much  more  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated ;  for,  unlike  gutta,  a  number  of  other  substances — varying  in 
■character  and  proportions— require  to  be  mixed  with  it  (which  require 
careful  selection)  in  order  to  render  it  suitable  for  the  particular  purpose 
for  which  it  is  about  to  be  usedjl  of  which  there  are  many  and  various ; 


*  The  gotia  coming  from  Uomeo  is  usually  considered  second  best  to  that  from  Para, 
™  'hai  which  is  brought  in  large  nuantiiies  from  Senegal  (West  Coast  of  Africa)  perhaps 
ihifd  j^5(     -]-),p  lajter  is  improving  in  quality. 

The  African,  Easi  Indian,  and  Central  American  gums  are,  however,  collected  in  a 
"Wi  »>Qug[ier  manner.  In  Central  America  the  tree  is  sometimes  felled  and  "  ringed  "  at 
i'ilt;r\-ajj^  the  milk  being  allowed  10  fall  on  the  leaves  placed  under  the  trees.  This  is  a 
//"*'  method  of  collection,  as  all  the  decomposed  vegetable  mailer  on  the  leaves  and 
^  is  miied  up  with  the  rubber  and  tends  to  shorten  its  life.  In  the  other  countries 
'"'^•i,  though  the  method  of  collection  is  less  crude,  no  trouble  is  taken  over  the 
'"'"S<=aimn. 

'  <^n  the  other  hand,  a  certain  difference  of  treatment  is  invoked  by  the  fact  that, 
*™^as  gutta  is  naturally  more  or  less  plastic  and  not  very  elastic,  india-rubber  requires  a 
isiir>r:tly  increased  lemperaiure  to  become  at  all  plastic,  and  is  naturally  highly  elastic. 

*     ^loreover,  as  they  are  both   employed  for  very  similar  purposes,  they  are  often 
clas&«^  logether  as  though  more  alike  in  character  than  is  the  case  in  reality. 
,     *    Xnbcl,  unlike  gutla-percha  (which  is  used,  more  or  less,  in  its  raiv  stale),  india-rubber 
oonploy^  as  a  manufactured  article. 
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and  according  to  the  particular  variety  of  gum  or  gums  employed,  of  which 
there  are  at  least  twenty.* 

Pure  unvulcanised  sheet  india-rubber  is  prepared  by  cutting  the  slabs  into 
very  thin  pieces,  by  means  of  a  disc  with  cutting  edges  rapidly  rotated. 
The  fragments  are  washed  in  cold  water  and  then  broken  up  under  rollers 
of  different  kinds.  It  is  then  dried  in  a  room  maintained  at  lOo''  F. ;  after 
which  it  is  masticated  f  to  a  thorough  state  of  amalgamation,  under  a 
continuous  stream  of  cold  water.  The  result  is  a  large  lump  of  homo- 
geneous dried,  but  pasty,  substance.  This  is  put  into  a  straining  machine 
with  a  plunger  which  is  brought  down  by  hydraulic  power.  After  being 
left  under  this  pressure  a  block  is  .produced,  from  which  thin  sheets  are  cut, 
subsequently  rolled  out  to  the  required  thickness.  The  rubber  sheet  is 
then  stretched  on  canvas  and  rolled  up  on  itself  so  as  to  exclude  the  air 
and  prevent  the  parts  sticking  together. 

Mastication,  etc. — Mastication  is  supposed  to  promote  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  by  increasing  the  porosity  of  the  substance  and  the  amount  of 
air  imprisoned  in  it.  As  an  alternative,  therefore,  the  slices  of  rubber  are 
sometimes  exposed  to  hot,  dry,  air,  to  evaporate  the  water  in  the  pores. 
They  are  then  compressed  into  a  solid  block  by  hydraulic  power,  the 
block  being  afterwards  cut  into  sheets  by  means  of  a  knife  working  rapidly 
to  and  fro  with  a  slow  downward  motion  at  the  same  time. 

Physical  Characteristics. — Mastication  has  also  considerable  effect  on 
the  chemical  properties  of  rubber,  depriving  it  of  strength  and  tenacity  to 
a  great  extent. 

Until  the  chemical  and  physical  changes  (partly  due  to  oxidation)  in 
the  material  has  taken  place,  mastication — in  throwing  off  moisture— tends, 
as  a  rule,  to  increa.se  the  electrical  resistance  of  rubber,  and  to  reduce 
its  electro-static  capacity. 

India-rubber  is  a  tenacious  and  extremely  elastic  substance,*  grey  in 
colour,  and  slightly  less  dense  than  water.  Its  specific  grav'ity  is  about 
0.92.  When  heated  to  170^  or  180°  F.  it  becomes  viscous  and  melts  at  250 
F.,  giving  off  a  peculiar  characteristic  odour :  at  a  still  higher  temperature 


*  Recently  British  Guiana  has  been  looked  to  as  a  fountainhead  for  rubber,  and  Mr 
Thomas  Bolas,  F.C.S.,  has  shewn  (Colonial  Exhibition  Report,  1887)  that  the  rubber  trade 
here  might  be  further  developed.  He  also  considers  that  there  is  scope  for  a  considerable 
development  in  this  direction  throughout  the  Straits  Settlements. 

t  Hy  a  machine  consisting  practically  of  a  small  cylinder  revolving  inside  a  small 
stationary  cylinder. 

I  In  both  these  respects  it  differs  from  gutta-percha,  which  is  scarcely  at  all  elastic 
or  tough. 
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it  bums  with  a  very  brilliant  flame.  Having  been  once  melted,  it  never 
regains  its  former  state,  remaining  soft  and  sticky  when  cold.  On  this 
account  it  cannot  be  moulded  or  laid  on  to  wire  (in  a  tubular  form)  when 
rendered  plastic  by  heat,  in  the  same  way  as  is  done  with  gutta-percha.* 
On  the  other  hand,  two  freshly  cut  surfaces  of  rubber  will  unite  again  if 
firmly  pressed  together. 

India-rubber  absorbs  a  greater  proportion  of  water  than  gutta-percha  ; 
!l>  u  s,  when  slabs  of  india-rubber  remain  under  water  for  three  hundred  days 
they  increase  in  weight  from  lo  to  35  per  cent,  in  fresh-water,  and  3  per 
tent  in  salt-water.  Gutta-percha,  under  similar  conditions,  absorbs  only 
1.5  per  cent,  in  fresh,  and  1  per  cent,  in  salt  water.  India-rubber  is  also  to 
a  slight  extent  soluble  in  water  ;  as  is,  indeed,  suggested  by  the  stickiness 
at  the  surface  acquired  by  slabs  which  have  been  some  time  under  water. 
Absolutely  pure  rubber,  like  gutla-percha,  is  simply  carburetted  hydrogen  ; 
but  the  commercial  kind  contains  resin,  water,  and  ashes. 

India-rubber,  when  exposed  to  light  and  air,  takes  up  oxygen,  changing 
into  a  white  resinous  substance,  in  the  .same  way  as  gutta-percha  ;  altema- 
I'ons  of  wet  and  dry  conditions  accelerate  this  action,  which  goes  on  more 
^-Tapidly  in  the  manufactured  article  than  in  the  natural  substance, 

^P  Electrical  Application  as  an  Insulator:  History.^ln  1842  Professor 
Jacobi,  of  St  Petersburg,  conducted  a  series  of  experiments  with  india- 
*~*-<t>ber,  as  regards  its  electrical  qualities  for  covering  underground  con- 
*^»Jctors;  but  Mr  Charles  West  appears  to  have  been  the  most  prominent 
'*^  first  drawing  attention — in  the  same  year— to  its  practical  utility  as  an 
*risulatjng  material  adapted  for  submarine  cables.t 

In  that  year  Mr  We.st  covered  a  few  fathoms  of  copper  wire  with  india- 
"""bber  tape,  and  induced  the  "  Electric  "  Company  to  submerge  it  from  a 
^mall  boat  somewhere  in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  The  experiment  was  a 
Success,  though  the  line  did  not  work  for  long. 

I  Notwithstanding  that  india-rubber  was  introduced  for  the  purpose — 
*niosl  exclu-;ively  on  short  underground  lines. — some  time  previous  to 
fiitta-percha,  it  never  came  into  use  on  anything  like  a  practical  scale  till 
r 


The  elastkiiy  of  rubber  also  renders  this  impossibie,  causing  it  to  tend  to  resume  its 
pivvioiK  form  and  thus  collect  in  luinps,  leaving  more  or  less  bare  paiches  of  conductor 
dstnliere. 

.\lr  West  seems  lo  have  thought  that  the  insulating  power  of  india-rubber  being 
■""We  that  of  guUa-percha,  the  signalling  speeil  would  be  twice  as  great  In  a  given 
cwiduclor  when  covered  with  india-rubber  and  when  coated  with  the  same  thickness  of 
fl^fU-pctcha.  This,  of  course,  was  incorrecl.  though,  on  the  score  of  a  materially  lower 
^tity,  a  distinct  advantage  accrues  to  india-rubber,  as  is  shewn  elsewhere. 
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after  gutta-percha  had  been  similarly  employed  for  many  years.  The  first 
attempts — between  1848  and  1849 — by  Thomas  Hancock*  Silver  and  Co., 
Siemens,!  and  others,  did  not,  in  fact,  meet  with  much  success,  owing  to 
the  physical  alterations  above  referred  to  (due  to  chemical  changes)  which 
take  place  in  rubber  by  variations  of  temperature,  especially  by  heat  It 
was  found  also  that  when  in  contact  with  copper  it  was  liable  to  undergo 
a  species  of  decomposition,  and  to  become  permanently  softened.J 

Its  hygroscopic  qualities  were  also  found  to  be  a  serious  barrier  to  its 
use — for  submarine  work,  at  any  rate. 


Vulcanised  India-rubber. 

Historical  Memoranda. — Nowadays,  in  all  india-rubber  insulated  cables 
for  submarine  purposes,  the  rubber  core  has  passed  through  the  process  of 
vulcanisation  ;  indeed,  in  most  instances  when  india-rubber  is  used  as  an 
insulator  it  is  vulcanised  rubber. 

In  1843-44,  Charles  Goodyear,  in  the  United  States,  and  Hancock,  in 
this  country,  independently  introduced  the  system  known  as  vulcanising 
for  ordinary  india-rubber  goods  of  commerce.§ 

Sulphur  combines  with  india-rubber,  in  various  proportions,  under  the 
influence  of  heat.  Roughly  speaking,  the  operation  of  vulcanising— or 
curing,  to  use  the  "  shop  "  term — consists  of  mixing  from  3  to  8  per  cent  of 
sulphur  with  the  rubber,  and  heating  the  whole  for  about  two  hours  up  to 


*  This  gentleman  established  the  first  India-rubber  Manufactory,  in  Goswell  Road. 
Later  on  he  was  joined  by  Mr  John  Macintosh,  who  had  a  patent  for  highly  rectified  coal 
tar  naphtha  as  a  harmless  solvent  of  india-rubber. 

t  Messrs  Siemens  had  introduced  an  ingenious  machine  for  applying  pure  rubber  by 
what  was  then  an  improved  method.  By  this,  two  strips  of  rubber  were  placed  longi- 
tudinally on  each  side  of  the  conducting  wire.  The  whole  was  then  drawn  through  semi- 
circular grooves,  which,  in  firmly  pressing  the  strips  round  the  conductor,  caused  themw 
unite  at  the  edges  (whilst  clean  and  hot,  immediately  after  they  had  been  cut),  and  thus 
form  a  complete  cylindrical  casing  for  the  conductor.  The  spare  rubber  from  each  strip 
was  at  the  same  time  trimmed  off  at  the  sides  by  small  circular  cutters,  one  on  each  side, 
close  to  the  rollers.  This  plan  was  a  great  improvement  in  some  respects,  as  it  overcame 
the  objection  of  uneven ness  of  covering  due  to  an  overlapping  seam.  The  main  principle 
of  the  machine  may  be  seen  repeated  in  many  modern  india-rubber  covering  machines^ 
When  more  than  one  covering  was  applied,  the  joining  lines  of  the  successive  layers  were 
placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another — />.,  the  succeeding  longitudinal  layer  was  applied 
so  that  the  seams  of  the  two  half  tubes  were  at  some  distance  from  that  of  the  preceding 
laver. 

I  This  destructive  action  is  checked  and  modified  by  tinning  the  copper  conductor. 

N^  Hrooman  attempted  to  apply  the  same  process  to  gutta-percha  in  1845  ;  butthis,for 
various  reasons,  was  a  failure,  as  shewn  elsewhere. 
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a  constantly  maintained  temperature  of  somewhere  about  250'  F.,*  but  not, 
35  a  rule,  exceeding  300°  F.  This  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  chemical 
action,  and,  therefore,  producing  a  complete  physical  change  in  the  rubber, 
of  such  a  character  that  it  becomes  almost  entirely  impervious  to  changes 
of  temperature,  thus  overcoming  the  difficulties  previously  experienced. 

In  this  condition — that  in  which  it  is  said  to  be  vulcanised — it,  in  fact, 
retains  the  same  degree  of  flexibility  at  low  temperatures,  is  better  able  to 
resist  heat,  does  not  oxidise  in  air,  is  more  elastic,  and  absorbs  less  water ; 
moreover,  the  ordinary  solvents  of  rubber,  when  cold,  have  no  effect  oji  it, 
though  it  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  oil  of  turpentine.t 

Vulcanising  can  be  carried  out  on  a  small  scale,  by  plunging  the  rubber 
into  a  bath  of  molten  sulphur  at  about  250"  F.  If  the  temperature  is 
gradually  raised  to  2S0'  F.,  or  thereabouts,  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  will 
combine  with  the  rubber. 

Hooper's  Core. —  In  1849  Mr  William  Hooper,  a  chemist  of  some  dis- 
linction,  who  had  turned  his  attention  to  india-rubber,  determined  that 
when  vulcanised  it  would  form  a  suitable  dielectric  medium  for  cables.J 

Having  a  materially  lower  specific  electro- static  capacity,  and  an 
appreciably  higher  specific  resistance — especially,  as  a  rule,  when  vulcanised 
—if  it  could  be  made  a  success  mechanically,  it  would  naturally  be  better 
suited  than  gutta-[jercha  for  dielectric  purposes. 

By  vulcanising,  Mr  Hooper  endeavoured  to  attain  this  result.  The 
sulphur  contained   in  vulcanised   rubber  was  found,  however,  to  have   a 


*  The  lemperalure  adopted  in  curing  varies   considerably  with   the   mixture  to  be 
vulcanised  and  its  future  use.     Ii  must  always,  however,  be  above  the  melting  point  of 


sulphur  =  238^'  F. 

Similarly,  the  length  of  tii 

^«lj  on  the  amount  of  sulphi 

•  With  (he  same  proporlii 

~;  but  there  are  certai 

t  Vulcanising,  in  fact, 

!*  of  pure  rubber,  and  renders  ihei 


for  which  this  "  curing  "  process  should  be  applied  depend: 
in  the  mn 
ilphi 


n  degre 


the  higher  the  temperature  the  quicker  the 
;at  which  are  best  for  each  rubber  mixture. 

ned  {«/(-vulcanised)  rubber  the  mechanical 
permanent. 


.  ;  Thus  the  late  Mr  Hooper  was  the  first  to  apply  the  principle  of  vulcanising  rubber 
F  btuUtin),'  purposes.  This  he  was  successful  in,  and  every  credit  is  due  to  him  as  the 
ir  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  core ;  for  it  may  certainly  be  said  thai  until  the  intro- 
taion  of  what  was  then  known  as  Hooper's  core  no  success  was  met  M'ilh  in  rubber  as 
P  insulator,  owing  to  being  unsuitable  physically  and  mechanically,  besides  being 
"ws!y  wanting  as  regards  durability.  Mr  Hooper  worked  at  the  subject  closely,  and 
1  extensive  number  of  experiments  with  different  mixtures— in  which  he 
*  ibiy  as&islcd  by  Mr  T.  T,  P.  Hruce  Warren— before  deciding  on  the  constructive 
put  of  his  "  separator."  • 

_■    Tht  methods  of  the  present  day  do  not  substantially  differ  from  those  evolved  by  Mr 
''*'per ;  for  instance,  the  "separator"  now  in  use  is  composed,  similarly,  of  oxide  of  linc. 
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deteriorating  effect  on  the  copper  conductor,  even  when  "  tinnec 
the  conductivity  besides  rendering  it  brittle — which,  again,  als< 
the  vulcanised  rubber.  He  overcame  this  difficulty  by  introduc 
ing  of  pure  rubber  next  to  the  conductor,  outside  which  was  th 
of  vulcanised  rubber,  containing  6  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  lo  ] 
lead  sulphide.  To  prevent  the  sulphur  in  the  vulcanised  rubber  j 
in  anything  like  large  quantities  through  the  pure  rubber  coat, 
what  he  termed  a  separator  between  the  layers  of  pure  and 
rubber.  This  "separator"  was  made  up  of  rubber  mixed  witl 
per  cent,  of  zinc  oxide,  mainly  chosen  as  being  one  of  the 
mixtures  (or  pigments)  used  in  manufactured  rubber.  It  wa 
answer  the  purpose  well,  besides  acting  as  a  fairly  adhesive  unic 
the  pure  and  unvulcanised  rubber,  which  could  not  be  made  t 
stick  together  of  themselves.* 

M)r  Hooper  adopted  somewhat  similar  methods  to  Siemens, 
others,  for  applying  his  separate  coverings  to  the  conductor.  I 
already  stated,  it  was  found  that  india-rubber  could  not,  likegutta 
applied  round  the  wire,  by  means  of  a  die,  in  a  tubular  form.  1 
to  be  laid  round  the  wire,  either  in  a  longitudinal  strip,  or  else 
taping  with  overlap.f  Each  of  these  methods  have  their  partici 
tages  (as  will  be  shewn  later),  and  a  combination  of  the  two  wa; 
adopted  by  the  succeeding  layers  being  applied  differently ;  a 
ing  of  some  sort  being,  as  a  rule,  effected  spirally  to  allow 
mechanical  pressure  being  brought  to  bear.  The  strip,  of  wha 
was  cut  beforehand  to  the  required  breadth,  ready  for  use. 

In    1864   Hooper's  core  was   very  favourably  reported   on 


*  Not  only  had  difficulty  been  previously  met  with  in  adhering  the  sua 
of  pure  rubber,  but  also  in  making  the  first  layer  stick  to  the  conductor,  owin^ 
acting  as  a  solvent  on  pure  rubber  and  turning  it  viscid.  Siemens  had  used 
compound  for  both  purposes  but  with  fatal  results,  a  chemical  action  being 
entailed  viscosity  in  the  rubber.  An  inner  coating  of  guUa  was  also  tried  b 
a  protective  union  between  the  conductor  and  the  rubber  ;  but  here,  aga 
chemical  change  occurring,  a  union  of  gutta-percha  with  india-rubber  must  a 
bad,  owing  to  the  fact  of  heat  afifecting  the  two  differently,  thus  producing,  a 
things,  a  tendency  for  the  wire  to  decentralise. 

Latterly  heat  alone  was  the  agent — as  now,  to  some  extent.     Heat,  howc 
been  found  to  fail  to  effect  its  object  in  a  sufficiently  strong  and  permanent 
great  care  requires  to  be  exercised  to  apply  the  required  pressure  whilst  tl 
still  sufficiently  warm.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  too  much  heat  is  present,  the 
the  core  is  liable  to  be  damaged. 

t  Adherence  between  the  longitudinal  half  tubes,  or  the  turns  of  the  overh 
used  to  be  effected  by  oil  of  naphtha  :  or  else— more  usually  of  late — by  pla< 
on  completion,  in  boiling  water  for  half  an  hour. 
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Bright  and  Clark,  as  well  as,  in  a  less  exhaustive  manner,  by  other  eminent 
engineers,  electricians,  and  chemists. 

Subsequently,  this  type  of  core  was  adopted  in  many  miles  of  cable, 

being  especially  selected  for  tropical  climates,  where  high  temperature  and 

the  presence  of  submarine  animal  life  were  known  to  be  contrary  to  the 

interests  of  gutta-percha,  but  found  to  be  comparatively  harmless  in  the 

case  of  india-rubber,  so  far  as  could  be  discovered.     Hooper's  core  was,  in 

fact,  almost  exclusively  adopted — with  complete   success — in   the   China 

Sg^^s  when    the   Great  Northern  Company's    Eastern  System  was   being 

established  in  1871.     It,  however,  gave  less  satisfaction  a  few  years  after  in 

connection  with  another  important  undertaking  elsewhere.*     Later  on  it 

fell   out  of  favour  for  some  time. 

Modem    Practice. — Nowadays,  in  the  case  of  vulcanising   for  india- 
rubber  core  purposes,  the  practice  at  most  factories  on  a  large  scale  is 
somewhat  as  follows :  —  The   rubber  is  first   kneaded  whilst  warm  in  a 
masticator,  and  sprinkled  now  and  again  with  flowers  of  sulphur  till  there  is 
thorough  mixture.     This  may  be  carried  out  by  passing  the  rubber  and 
the   sulphur  between  two  steam-heated  cylinders  (with  jagged  surfaces) 
revolving  at  unequal   speeds.      The  rubber   is  thus   torn  as  it  is  drawn 
between  the  points  of  contact,  and  simultaneously  the  sulphur  is  thoroughly 
and  uniformly  ground  into  it.     French  chalk  is,  at  the  same  time,  also 
largely  mixed  with  india-rubber  for   insulating   purposes,  and  sometimes 
other    substances.f     This  being  gone  through,  the  mixture  of  vulcanising 


^»  his  has  been  to  some  extent  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  type  of  cable  adopted 
was  ori  oinally  designed  for  deep  water,  whereas  the  line  was  laid  in  comparatively  shalloiv 
water,   ^nd  subjected  to  various  disturbances. 

^   ^or  general  commercial  purposes  many  other  substances — indeed,  almost  anythingr 

—may  be  added  to  render  the  india-rubber  mechanically  suitable  according  to  the  use  to 

wmch  it  is  to  be  turned.     There  are,  in  fact,  over  a  hundred  various  mixtures,  including 

Potter's  earth,  lime,  plaster  of  Paris,  sulphide  of  antimony,  sulphide  of  zinc,  sulphate  (and 

vanous  oxides)  of  lead,  oxide  of  iron,  magnesia,  litharge,  silica,  chalk.  Fuller's  earth. 

Unseed  oil,  lamp-black,  etc.  etc. — all  in  various  proportions  according  to  circumstances. 

Some  of  these  may  be  only  used  as  pigments  to  give  a  specified  colour  ;  others  also,  or 

solely,  to  assign  to  the  material  the  desired  mechanical  consistency  ;  whilst  others  again 

favourably  influence  vulcanisation,  being  in  some  cases  solely  incorporated  on  this  account. 

^s  a  rule,  these  mixtures  are  only  incorporated  with  rubber  that  is  about  to  go  through 

t"C  process  of  vulcanisation  ;  but  this  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  unvulcaniscd  rubber, 

o^ner  than  pure,  has  nowadays  an  extremely  small  commercial  use. 

»^he  mixtures  vary  also  according  to  the  gum  (or  gums)  employed,  in  order  to  convert 
^"C  whole  into  a  working  mass,  and  also  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  material  is  to  be 
turned.  The  relative  proportions  of  these  ingredients  are  varied  according  to  the  degree 
°*  flexibility,  elasticity,  and  toughness  desired.  The  manufacture  of  vulcanised  india- 
"^^ocris,  indeed,  somewhat  complicated  ;  and  there  is  certainly  plenty  of  scope  for  errors 
during  the  various  stages,  and  especially  in  the  mixing  and  curing.     The  details  of  these 


* 
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rubber*  is  taken  to  the  calender  (or  rolling)  machine.  From  there  a  uniform 
sheet  is  obtained  which,  after  being  cut  into  strips  of  the  required  breadth, 
is  ready  for  applying  to  the  wire.  When  this  has  been  successfully  effected, 
and  the  core  finally  surrounded  by  an  even  band  of  lapped  calico  (or  cotton- 
felt)  tape,t  the  completed  core  J  is  placed  in  the  **  cure,"  where  it  is  kept  for 
the  required  time  at  a  temperature  of  somewhere  about  285**  F.  Besides 
completely  vulcanising  the  two  outer  coverings,  and  partially  the  inside 
one,  this  process  also  has  the  effect  of  consolidating  the  whole  mass. 

The  curing  vessels  (or  "  vulcanisers ")  have  v^aried  in  form  and  shape 
very  much  of  late  years,  at  the  different  factories,  and  according  to  the 
material  to  be  vulcanised,  but  the  principle  of  all  is  the  same.  They  are 
merely  steam  boxes — iron  vessels,  in  fact — capable  of  being  raised  (quickly 
if  necessary)  to  a  certain  temperature,  and  of  maintaining  it  uniformly  for 
a  given  time.  The  temperature  of  this  oven  is  regulated  by  the  pressure  of 
steam  indicated  by  steam  gauges. 

Perfect  vulcanisation  can  only  be  secured  by  mechanically  incorporating 
an  excess  of  sulphur. §  The  free  sulphur,  however,  is  liable  to  effloresce  at 
the  surface,  turn  acid,  and  cause  deterioration.  This  is  avoided  by  sub- 
stituting for  flowers  of  sulphur  i  S  to  20  per  cent,  of  sulphide  of  antimony, 
obtained  by  boiling  native  sulphide  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  and 
precipitating  with  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  sulphide  should 
contain  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  free  sulphur,  and,  if  necessary,  further  sulphur 
may  then  be  added. 


mixtures  (as  regards  proportions  for  various  purposes)  on  which  success  so  much  depends 
are  naturally  kept  as  trade  secrets.  In  fact,  the  different  mixtures  and  proportions  are 
often  given  fancy  names,  the  significance  of  which  is  only  in  the  possession  of  those 
organising  the  work. 

Some  idea  of  the  composition  of  a  vulcanised  rubber  core  may,  however,  be  gleaned 
from  its  specific  gravity,  that  of  sulphur  and  other  ingredients  being  about  double  that  of 
pure  rubber,  which  is  about  half  as  much  again  as  water.  To  deal  with  the  manufacture 
of  rubber  completely  might  well  occupy  an  entire  volume. 

*  The  temi  "vulcanising  rubber"  is  very  usually  applied  to  mixed  rubber  capable  of 
being  vulcanised. 

+  In  binding  together  the  several  layers  of  completed  core,  this  outside  tape  acts 
somewhat  as  a  metal  mould.  Moreover,  it  has  usually  been  previously  steeped  in  ozokerite, 
or  in  some  preservative,  insulating,  anhydrous,  and  non-absorptive,  composition  to  fill  up 
its  pores. 

Ozokerite  compound  may  be  regarded  as  a  partially  vulcanised  india-rubber,  in  which 
the  colloid  pores  are  filled  up  with  the  crystalloid  particles  of  the  hydrocarbon  ozokerite, 
which  is  closely  allied  to  solid  paraffin  wax — in  itself  a  highly  insulating  substance. 

I  The  curing  is  reserved  for  this  stage,  owing  to  the  fact  that  if  performed  earlier  the 
edges  of  the  rubber  coverings  would  not  unite — being  hard  and  possessing  no  "tackiness" 
when  once  vulcanised. 

>i  During  this  operation  the  coil  is  very  usually  covered  up  in  powdered  plaster,  to  ensure 
uniform  heating  and  to  prevent  any  turns  adhering,  should  the  rubber  become  sticky. 
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When  the  proportion  of  sulphur  reaches  35  to  50  per  cent.,  the  rubber 
scomes  remarkably  plastic,  and  can  be  moulded  into  any  shape.* 
The  degree  of  "  cure  "  adopted  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining 
the  physical,  mechanical,  and  insulating  properties  of  rubber.     Over-curing 
s  fata!  as  insufficient  '■cure."  + 


General  Retrospect. — No  twn  india-rubber  cables  are  exactly  alike. 
"Cores  made  and  tested  on  ex-actly  the  same  lines  which  do  not  behave  alike 
have  some  difference  in  their  manufacture — possibly  over-curing,  possibly 
over-mastication,  or  some  error  in  the  intermediate  stages  of  the  one  or  the 
other. 

The  degree  of  success   met   with    largely   depends   on   the  care  and 
^r<gu!arity  applied  in  every  stage  of  manufacture. 

Hb  When  any  great  variation  occurs  in  the  results,  it  is  sometimes  put  down 
^Hso  alteration  in  the  raw  material.  It  is  usually,  however,  due  to  variations 
^Hvi  one  or  more  of  the  operations  of  manufacture. 

^H       For  reasons  already  stated,  a  seamless  tube  of  rubber  being  impracti- 

^Pcable,J  the  first  layer  (of  pure  rubber)  is  applied  either  spirally  or  longitudi- 

nally^u.sually  the  former.     The  separator,  in  any  case,  is,  as  a  rule,  applied 

longitudinally;  but  with  the  seams  of  the  half  tubes  at  right  angles  to  that 

of  the  previous  covering  of  pure  rubber,  if  the  latter  be  applied  longitudi- 

^blftlly.    The  jacket  is  .sometimes  applied  spirally  (with  a  very  good  overlap), 

^Bind  more  often  longitudinally  ;  but  in  any  case  there  is,  almost  invariably, 

^^pa  outer  cotton  taping  about  i  inch  in  width,  usually  steeped  beforehand  in 


'  If  the  core  is  properly  "cured"  there  is  practically  1 
innpr  i:cial  takes  up  a  certain  proportion  of  the  sulphur  froi 

If.  in  addition,  3  per  cent,  of  lamp-black  and  the  same 
incorporated,  and  the  mixture  be  vulcanised  by  ■ 


0  unvulcaniscd  portion,  as  the 

1  the  two  outer  layers, 
quantity  of  burnt  magnesia  is 

a  temperature  of  275'  F.  for 


pftiods  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  hours  (according  to  the  thickness  of  the  rubber),  a  hard  black 
whstance  called  ebonite— formerly  vulcanite— is  the  result.  This  substance  interests  us 
"'^h  as  being  (like  ordinary  india-rubber)  an  especially  bad  electrical  conductor.  It  is, 
iherefore,  exclusively  used  for  mounting  electrical  instruments. 

'  Indeed,  in  "  curing  "  it  is  usually  thought  safer  to  err  on  the  underside  than  to  over- 
««P  the  mark.    In  the  latter  case  it  is  difficult  10  tell,  except  by  the  action  of  time,  whether 
tht  material  is  over-cured  or  not ;  whereas  the  substance  being  under-cured  is  brought  ttt 
L  '1'"  U  once. 

^  •  This  statement  more  particularly  applies  to  high-class  rubbers.  Owing  to  their 
Hand  to  the  tearing  action  of  a  die,  the  material  gets  "killed"  in  the  operation. 
■Toe  advantages  of  the  tubular  form  have  already  been  made  evident,  but  the  vulcanising 
KiO'the  present  day  so  perfectly  unites  the  seajns  that  they  ate  practically  non-existent. 
■  0*ing  to  their  greater  plasticity — sometimes  approaching  that  of  gulta — low  grade 
■Itlitap)  rubber  mixtures  can  be  spewed  on  a  wire  through  a  die,  as  in  the  case  of  gutta- 
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ozokerite  or  other  compound,  and  applied  spirally  under  pressure,*  with  a 
good  overlap  (and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  previous  covering,  if 
spiral),  in  order  to  thoroughly  bind  the  whole  together  whilst  in  the  proper 
condition.! 

There  being  a  greater  art  in  the  successful  application  of  india-rubber  to  a 
wire  than  in  the  case  of  gutta-percha,  the  manner  in  which  this  is  camed 
out,  in  its  successive  layers,  is  usually  kept,  to  some  extent,  a  secret  by 
those  who  have  made  a  specialty  of  the  subject.  This  is  more  particularly 
the  case  owing  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  machines  used  for  the  various 
operations  do  not  form  the  subject  of  a  patent. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  practical 
details  of  rubber  manufacture^  may  be  gleaned  by  a  perusal  of  Mr  Stuart 
Russell's  work  on  "  Electric  Light  Cables,*'  to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for 
further  particulars  of  this  description,  if  required. § 

Physical  Qualities. — India-rubber  is  a  most  curious  material  to  deal 
with  in  many  ways.  It  alters  in  its  physical  properties  so  enormously 
under  different  conditions,  that  any  description  of  it  will  only  apply  to  that 
particular  state  of  affairs.  When  vulcanised,  its  physical  properties  are 
almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  when  unvulcanised.  In  the 
original  raw  state  it  is  elastic  ;  in  the  manufactured  ("  mixed  ")  state  it  is 
inelastic  ;  but  when  "cured  " — />.,  baked — it  becomes  elastic  again — indeed, 
more  so  than  ever. 

Thus,  in  speaking  of  india-rubber,  it  is  ver>'  necessary  to  specify  with 
some  precision  the  exact  form,  or  stage  of  manufacture,  it  is  in.  Moreover, 
it  is»  in  any  case,  impossible  to  speak  of  india-rubber  collectively  (with 
regard  to  its  projx^rties)  owing  to  there  being — as  already  shewn — over  one 


*  As  long  aj;o  as  1852,  Mr  H.  V.  Physick  had  a  patented  machine  (specification  No. 
77S  of  that  year^  for  applying:  "c.iUoo  cloth  or  other  hbrous  inaterial*' to  a  wire  in  tape 
form.  This  was  by  way  of  insulation,  the  ta|>e  being  "  previously  saturated  with  gutta- 
jK'rcha,  shellac,  tar,  pitch,  or  other  insulating  substance."  The  machine  was  very  ingenious, 
and  actually  applicvl  the  tajx"  by  a  peculiar  form  of  die. 

*  rhe  varivHis  points  rx'gaRling  loni^itudinal  and  spiral  applications  of  rubber  are, 
ivughly,  as  folloNxs  :  In  the  longitudinal  half  lulx^s  the  actual  breaking  strain  of  the  core 
comes  m  morv* :  on  the  v^thor  hand,  the  continuous  seam  is  of  the  weakest  possible  kind^ 
being,  in  tao:,  a  "bi:::'  ;o:nt.  In  the  s'oiral  tape  the  continuous  joint  thereby  involved  i> 
muv'h  ;or.gor  :  *.:  is,  however,  of  a  stronger  charavtor,  being  of  the  overlap  form.  More- 
over, :v.o:e  :v,atc:..i'  .s  :ovi;::red  here,  l^y  the  Cv>:nbi::ation  of  the  two  methods  alternately 
•:\  caoh.  su. wss  \o  '..lyor.  the  stror.gest  ar./.  :v.v^>t  re'-LiMe  insulating  envelope  is  obtained. 

'  ;t  >V.v^;:'vl  >o  r.u'nf.v^ncv:  ::i  pass'v.t,  t>.-it  uhon  once  vu'canised,  this  material  practi- 
o.iV.v  r.c.  c:  ..ot>  >v>ttor.od  'n  heat;  thus  .t  :s  ;:nr.ecessar\-  to  draw  a  core  so  covered 
thtv^uch  vv  M  \\.\to'.  .  i<  :^  .v.\a:.a>!y  c\vu^  w  th  g  Jtta-percha^  for  cooling  and  hardening 

^  •':  \\t:  V-   l.';:ht    Cv*\o>   ar.vt   the    P  str.buf.on    of  Electricitv."  bv  S.  A.  Russell. 
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hundred  difTerent  mixtures  of  it,  witii  totally  different  ingredients  and  pro- 
portions, each  mixture  having  its  special  peculiarity  for  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  the  substance  is  intended. 

Vulcanise<l  rubber  being  so  highly  elastic,  it  cannot  be  successfully 
"worked"  in  this  state.  Thus  when  cured,  less  than  ever  can  it  be  put 
into  ai>y  shape  by  pressure  whilst  hot  and  plastic.  If  attempted,  it  only 
draws  up  and  returns  to  its  original  form  after  a  certain  time.  It  is  for  this 
reason,  then,  that  though  the  admixture  of  sulphur  is  effected  immediately 
after  purification,  along  with  other  "mixings,"  practically  all  the  curing 
process — a  given  degree  of  heat  for  a  specified  time — is  reserved  till  after 
the  material  has  been  made  up  into  the  form  it  is  required.  Thus,  in  the 
case  in  point,  the  rubber  is  not  actually  vulcanised  to  any  extent  till  after 
it  has  all  been  applied  to  the  wire  in  its  various  coverings  ;  the  coi!  so  made 
up  is  then  placed  in  the  curing  chamber. 

Several  means  have  been  suggested  from  time  to  time  for  testing  the 
degree  of  vulcanisation  in  rubber.  Most  of  these  are  in  the  nature  of 
applying  additional  heat — i.e.,  a  sort  of  semi-cure — -such  as  renders  the 
rubber  harder  and  less  elastic.  If  there  is  an  excess  of  sulphur  in  the 
specimen — or  if  it  has  been  overheated  in  coating — the  material  at  once 
shews  signs  of  brittleness.     Insufficient  curing  also  easily  shews  itself 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  mechanical  test  for  rubber  that  cannot  be 
evaded  in  some  direction  or  other.  The  reputation  of  an  experienced 
contractor — together  with  electrical  tests  which  are  in  any  case  essentia! — 
arc  best  relied  on  for  ensuring  a  good  quality  rubber,  and  one  that  is  really 
liurab/i,  which  is  the  main  thing  to  be  sought  after  here.  It  seems  to  be 
'uiagined  by  some  that  the  purer  the  rubber  the  better  for  ali  purposes — 
partly,  perhaps,  because  it  is  dearer;  inasmuch  as  pure  rubber,  when 
'leaned,  costs  about  4s,  a  pound,  whereas  some  of  the  ingredients  in  mixed 
rubber  cost  about  as  many  pence.  However,  where  durability  under  un- 
'^I'oitrable  conditions  is  a  consideration,  well-made  "compound" — i.e.. 
"vulcanising" — rubber  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  superior. 

Physical,  Mechanical,  and  Electrical  Data. — Owing  to  the  enormous 
variation  in  the  nature  of  vulcanised  india-rubber,  as  manufactured  by 
i-arious  mixings  and  methods  of  treatment,  it  would  be  absurd  to  attempt 
Id  give  any  definite  physical,  mechanical,  or  electrical  data,  in  the  way  of 
actual  constants  and  specific  values,  with  reference  to  vulcanised  rubber 
generally.  It  can  only  be  slated,  that  its  electro- static  capacity  is  generally 
taken  as  about  2.8  to  4.2  for  ordinary  gutta-percha"^wherc  air  =  I  ;  and 
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that  its  insulation  resistance  is  usually  at  the  very  least   double   that  of 
gutta-percha,*  but  often  many  times  more.t 

It  is  usually  admitted  that,  if  anything,  pressure  tends  to  actually 
decrease  the  insulation  resistance  of  vulcanised  india-rubber,  though  the 
effect  is,  in  any  case,  exceedingly  small.  J  The  difference  in  this  respect, 
as  compared  with  gutta-percha,  is  probably  owing  to  its  greater  absorptive 
power  (even  when  vulcanised),  due  to  the  fact  of  being  necessarily  applied 
in  such  a  way  as  to  involve  a  continuous  seam,  instead  of  in  homogeneous 
tubular  form.§ 

Temperature  influences  the  resistance  of  all  classes  of  rubber  and  rubber 
mixtures  enormously  i  less  than  gutta-percha.*' 

Again,  vulcanised  india-rubber  is  much  less  influenced  by  age  than 
gutta-percha.  If,  however,  it  is  left  unvulcanised,  rubber  undergoes  much 
the  same  molecular  setting  by  age  as  in  the  case  of  gutta-percha,  the  result 
being  a  very  similar  increase  in  electrical  resistance.  On  the  other  hand,  with 
unvulcanised  rubber  this  only  goes  on  up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which  it 
becomes  "treacly  ' — by  decomposition  due  to  oxidation.*  When  once  "cured," 
rubber  is  no  longer  open  to  any  material  physical  changes,  and,  therefore, 
its  electrical  resistance  also  remains  fairly  constant  irrespective  of  time. 

Yet,  electrification   takes   place  very  much    more  rapidly  with  india- 


*  This  is  .1  curious  circumst«ince  on  the  face  of  it.  Being  a  more  or  less  pure,  un- 
adulterated, and  homogeneous  gum,  it  might  naturally  be  thought  that  gutta  would  have 
the  higher  electrical  resistance.  It  appears,  however,  to  be  almost  impK)ssible  to  compare 
these  materials  owing  to  the  ignorance  still  prevailing  regarding  the  absolute  physical 
conditions  of  each. 

t  Not  withstanding^  the  comparatively  low  specific  values  of  most  of  the  mixing 
ingredients,  rho  insulation  resistance  of  many  classes  of  vulcanised  rubber  is  often 
I  onsiilerably  greater  than  that  of  pure  rubber  ;  but  this  again  varies  tremendously  with 
the  nature  of  the  mixture  and  cure.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  chemicil 
and  physical  changes  eftecied  by  the  mixing  and  curing. 

:J  When  compared  with  gutta-percha,  the  above  seems  strange  at  first  sight,  as  it 
mi^ht  bo  supposed  that  the  least  homogeneous  (most  porous  and  absorptive)  material 
would  otVer  the  j^reatest  scope  for  improvement  in  this  respect  under  pressure.  ("The 
IMiysical  and  Kloctrical  EtTects  of  Pressure  and  Temperature  on  a  Submarine  Cable 
Core,"  by  C'harlos  Hri^^ht,  F.R.S.E.,  /c»///7/»//  Inst.  K.E..  vol.  xvii.} 

>i  Still,  in  so  far  as  pressure  and  low  temperature  tend  to  make  such  a  material  more 
ifci!Si\  the  electrical  resistauve  t^f  india-rubber  tends  to  be  increased  on  this  count— though 
not  to  the  same  doiiree  as  ^utta-percha. 

The  proportion  is,  roughly  speakini^%  about  I  to  4  ;  but  if  the  rubber  be  unvul- 
canisoil  there  i>  nothing;  like  this  difference.  In  fact,  pure  rubber  is  usually  even  more 
at^Vcted  physically  h\  temperature  than  gutta-percha.  Hence,  it  has  been  found  that 
when  submcii^cd,  the  absorption  oi  a  certain  class  i>f  rubber  was  eight  times  greater  at 
1 20    K.  :ha!i  .it  30    K.,  whereas  with  iiutta-percha  it  was  only  doubled. 

•  KvM  >evcr.\l  tc.imm^.^  the  i^pposite  mii^hi  reastmably  be  expected.  .-Ml  that  can, 
howoNo:.  !k^  >.iu!  •^.  that  h.i\  i:!.;  a  d'>t:iutlv  dirVorent  lextural  character,  they  are  affected 
quite  i.i:tVo!cr.:;v  :  .ip.d  tlv.s  explanation  must  be  i.iken  as  equally  applying  to  the  effect  of 
pics  sine. 
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rubber  (whether  vulcanised  or  nut)  than  with  gutta-percha.  This  again 
varies  enormously  with  the  mixture ;  but  so  great  is  it  that  it  is  not 
unusual  for  the  apparent  resistance  after  tliree  minutes'  battery  application 
lo  be  double  that  after  one  minute.  With  gutta-percha  the  electrification 
"tily  caused  a  ri^e  in  the  apparent  resistance  of  about  2$  per  cent,  during 
the  first  five  minutes ;  for  rubber  it  may  well  be  over  loo  per  cent* 

The  formula;  for  obtaining  all  the  above-mentioned  data  are  naturally 
the  same  as  with  gutta-percha,  differing  only  as  regards  the  constants  and 
cnefficients.f 


1 


Deterioration  ok  India-kuuker. 

On  account  of  its  valuable  electrical  qualities,  and  from  the  fact  tliat  it  is 

not  supposed  to  be  prejudicially  attacked  by  marine  organisms,  india-rubber 

"'ould  seem  lo  be  quite  the  ideal  form  of  dielectric  for  submarine  cables, 

Specially  as,  when  vulcanised,  it  stands  heat  and  exposure  to  air  and  light, 

L'n fortunately,  however,  it  is  subject  to  more  or  less  serious  deteriora- 

■'On,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  only  very  partially  understood  ;*  cables  so 

■nsiilated.  supposed  to  be  similar  in  every  respect,  giving  sometimes  aJto- 

{jeiher  different  results.     Thus,  armoured  torpedo  cables  containing  seven 

separate  conductors  insulated  with  india-rubber  vulcanised  throughout,  have 

l>ecn  found  to  seriously  deteriorate  after  eighteen  months'  immersion.     At 


*  Thus  the  apparent  resistance  after  three  minutes'  batierj'  application  is,  roughly 
^Waking,  iwice  that  after  one  minute  ;  and  after  five  minutes  it  <s  threefold  what  it  would 
^  after  on«  minute  only. 

i  Though  these  can  be  given  with  some  sense  of  accuracy  in  relation  to  gulia-percha, 
■h*  tniuures  of  india-rubber  and  its  methods  of  manufacture  al  different  factories  being  so 
•aricil,  it  u  ould  be  useless  lo  aiteinpl  it  with  the  latter.  The  best  place  for  obtaining  this 
'OlOrraatinn  accurately  al  the  lime,  for  practical  purposes,  is  at  ejch  individual  factory  for 
''•ch  material. 

!  Mr  Bruce  Warren— finding  that  bromine,  iodine,  and  chlorine,  instead  of  oxidising 
|;_*>db. lubber  in  contact  with  water,  produce  an  altogether  difiereni  effect — once  endea- 
lum  this  lo  account  in  the  manufacture  of  cable  core.  Hy  his  process,  the 
i-as  covered  with  two  coatings  of  india-rubber,  which  were  first  welded  together 
pboiting  water,  and  afterwards  plunged  into  a  solution  of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium, 
Itorbromine  in  bromide  of  potassium,  or  else  exposed  to  ihe  action  of  chloral. 
I  India-rubber  Heated  in  this  manner  is  said  to  withstand  a  considerable  amount  of  heat 
out  deteriorating.  It  also  resists  the  action  of  air,  and  that  of  its  ordinary  solvents, 
fflbough  no  trace  of  iodine,  bromine,  or  free  chloral  can  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis. 
Containing  no  sulphur,  it  does  not  attack  the  copper,  which,  therefore,  does  not  require 
tinned.  It  is  said  to  retain  a  permanent  elongation  hke  copper  when  subjected  to 
ItBsion,  so  thai  ihe  conductor  should  keep  central  when  the  strain  on  the  core  is  released. 
It  is  stated  that  the  electrical  qualities  of  the  india-rubber  are  improved  by  the  above 
treatment. 

It  is  a  process,  however,  which,  in 
mi.ilures,  would  necessarily  be  open 
never  been  adopted  in  actual  practice 


with  other  species  of  un vulcanised  rubber 
of  dclerioralion  by  lime,  and  has 
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the  faulty  parts,  the  dielectric  had  become  sufficiently  porous  to  permit  of 
the  water  passing  through  to  the  conductor,  with  the  result  that  some  of 
the  cores  had  much  lower  insulation  than  others  in  the  same  cable. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  vulcanised  india-rubber,  as  we  now  have  it, 
cannot  always  be  absolutely  relied  upon  to  provide  any  specific  and  un- 
varying insulation  resistance,  notwithstanding  the  improvements  which 
experience  have  given  us. 

Vulcanised  india-rubber  cable,  some  protected  with  canvas  for  army 
field  service  and  others  with  iron-wire  sheathing  intended  for  submarine- 
mine  purposes,  have  been  stored  up,  exposed  to  the  air,  for  ten  years  or 
more  without  suffering  in  the  least,  though  other  similar  cables  stored  in  the 
same  building — some  under  water  and  some  in  air — have  behaved  ver)- 
differently.  In  one  instance,  a  length  of  a  few  inches  at  the  ends  of  the  cables 
stored  under  water  was  left  dry  to  meet  the  required  conditions  for  testing, 
and  here  the  inside  coating  had  become  viscid  and  oozed  out  at  the  ends. 
This  deterioration  ceased  abruptly  at  the  point  where  the  cable  entered  the 
water,  shewing  that,  in  this  case,  the  deterioration  could  not  be  due  to  the  ^ 
contact  between  the  rubber  and  the  copper.  The  same  viscous  exudation 
was  noticed  at  the  ends  of  the  armoured  cables  which  were  kept  exposed  to 
the  air,  but  here  the  mischief  was  found  to  extend  over  a  much  greater 
length.  This  deterioration  was,  no  doubt,  the  result  of  serious  oxidation, 
due  either  to  too  much  heat  or  to  sunlight — producing,  in  fact,  precisely  the 
same  ertect  as  over-vulcanising  in  manufacture.  The  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
have  a  distinct  influence  in  this  wav.* 

The  gradual  transformation  which  sometimes  turns  the  inside  covering 
of  rubber  intt>  a  semi-fluid,  viscous,  substance  does  not  appear  to  have  the 
cfTect  of  actually  Unveringthe  insulation  of  the  cable — especially  where  next 
the  conductv^r  it  remains  quite  pure.  In  course  of  time,  however,  it  un- 
doubteiilv  has  a  solvent  action  on  the  outer  coatings  of  vulcanised  rubber, 
and  must  always  be  highly  injurious  eventually  to  the  general  mechanical 
constitution  o\  the  cable. 

It  ma\-  Ix"  staled  generally  that  the  deterioration  of  rubber  is,  as  a  rule, 
iluo  to  Kid  manufacture,  or  bad  materials — usually  the  former,  and  some- 
limcs  Knh."*"     Cables  made  and  tested  on  exactlv  the  same  lines  which d9 


*  Ir.»-iv  ovi,  in  A:'.u'r:v\\  :ho  <i:n'>  rays  are  av.-:ually  lumed  to  account  in  a  certain  metbod 
ot  \v.!v\r..".>  \;:,  tVr  uV.a:  arc  oa  1^'.  sv.n-^r.rod  .;.:vvxi< — or  fabrics  spread  with  rubber  and 
>'al;^lv.::  ^-/^'e.  u\I  :.^  :hc  vi  -.w :  :av>  of  the  >un.  This  evidemlv  is  the  effect  of  a 
v^v.>^^•:':.^.^^:'•.  o!  >e.i:  a:\v:  "i^:::  whir:'  vro/.aoos  the  sarr.e  resuh  as  the  action  of  heat  akwe 


*  i.'^^v::"^  t.^  ::.e  t.u :  :h.\:  !,:"^'e:   -^  a  :v.anii:"aotured  article,  whereas  gutta-percha  is 
.:<evi  al:'a.'<:    :;  ::>  :a\v   >:a:o.  lieio  v^'niou^y  exists  a  much  greater  scope  for  errors  of 

•  *\    )•%*«•    I    ■••»*»-*     %•^       1      .'*.\»»*     »\t     *"**%'\-\«^     ••^    i*x     •»%     •■*    >•     _x»     i«i**»* 
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|alike  have  some  difference  in  their  manufacture,  probably  over- 
Bibly  over-mastication,  or  some  error  in  the  intermediate  stages. 
ke  original  application  of  the  principle  of  vulcanising  to  rubber  as 
r,  the  manufacture  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  core  has  been  made 
f  close  and  careful  study  at  the  hands  of  the  Silvertown  Company 
s  W.  T.  Henley  and  Co.,  as  well  as  of  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers 
i  Johnson  and  Phillips,  besides  Messrs  Hooper,  the  originators.* 
3s  that  it  is  now,  by  experience,  recognised  as  the  most  reliable 
Initially,  most  costly — insulating  material  for  electric  lighting 
Its,  as  well  as  for  other  underground  conductors,  especially  where 
Svely  high  electric  pressure  is  employed,  and  also  generally  where 
iling,  frequent  changes,  and  frequent  storage  may  be  looked  for, 
(Stance  of  torpedo  cahles.t 

ised  india-rubber  has  also  been  turned  to  good  account  as  the 
jr  several  more  or  le^s  deep-sea  telegraph  cables,  more  especially 

Kd  where  the  teredo  and  other  enemies  are  known  to 
elegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company  have  enlarged 
Bf  operations  by  nianuraciuring  considerable  lengths  of  india-rubber  insulated 
Ktric  tight  and  other  purposes. 

lercha  is,  however,  also  employed  as  the  dielecinc  for  subniarine-mine 
cables.  Id  either  case,  felt  bands,  or  even  tarred  linen  bands,  are  usually 
[e  the  cores  of  torpedo  cables  as  a  preservative,  and  to  give  the  core  greater 
Hilling  about,  la  ibis  case  of  shallow  water,  the  objections  to  the  tar  so  close 
lia  eveo  do  not  seem  to  seriously  apply  in  practice,  or  arc  overcome  by  the 
(hined  in  the  prescnative  tape. 
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Section  8. — Relative  Merits  of  Gutta-percha  and 

India-rubber* 

Advantages  of  India-rubber. —As  previously  stated,  at  first  sight  india- 
rubber  would  appear  to  be  the  best  adapted  material  possible  for  insulating 
purposes — especially  when  vulcanised — even  for  submarine  lines.  Thb  is 
on  account  of  having  a  materially  lower  electro-static  capacity  than  perdia 
in  any  form,  and  usually  more  than  double  the  insulation  resistance. 

Thus  on  the  first  count  a  materially  greater  signalling  speed  would  be 
the  result  on  a  long  length  of  continuous  cable,  where  every  little  increase 
in  the  electrical  constants  beyond  a  certain  point  makes  a  serious 
difference.f 

Secondly,  vulcanised  india-rubber  is,  as  a  rule,  when  in  good  condition, 
infinitely  tougher  than  gutta-percha.  Thus  it  stands  rough  treatment 
much  better. 

Thirdly,  india-rubber,  when  vulcanised,  undergoes  heat  better  than  gutta- 
percha, mechanically  and  electrically.  The  highest  temperature  whidi 
gutta-percha  will  stand  before  softening  is  about  US'"  F. ;  whereas  no 
mixture  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  softens  till  about  the  boiling  point  of 
water  is  reached.^  Thus,  if  the  cable  be  anywhere  exposed  to  the  sun, 
the  conductor  is  much  less  likely  to  fall  eccentric,  or  the  mechanical  and 
electrical  qualities  of  the  dielectric  to  be  otherwise  detrimentally  affected 
by  an  increase  of  temperature  with  a  vulcanised  india-rubber  covering  than 
in  one  composed  of  gutta-percha.§ 

Fourthly,  india-rubber,  when  vulcanised,  is  almost  unaffected  by  the 
atmosphere,  besides  being  but  little  influenced  by  dry  heat.  Gutta-percha 
and  nearl}*  all  resinous  substances  arc  composed  in  part  of  volatile  ingre- 
dients, and  after  being  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  atmosphere  or  thera\*s 
of  the  sun,  these  volatile  substances  evaporate,  the  compound  becomes 
hard  and   brittle,  and  in  consequence  liable  to    crack.      The  cracks  thus 


*  India-rubber  and  yutta-percha  being  both  hydrocarbons,  appear  chemically  simiUr. 
inasmuch  as  it  is  very  hard  to  learn  much  about  a  hydrocarbon.  In  reality,  however, 
they  are  perhaps  as  unlike  in  physical  properties  as  is  conceivable,  for  any  two  such 
materials,  though  both  suitable  insulating  mediums. 

+  In  the  case  of  the  proposed  Pacific  cable,  for  instance,  an  india-rubber  dielectric 
would-  -  on  clccit'ical  grounds  at  any  rate— be  at  a  distinct  advantage,  with  given  dimensions. 

\  "  Insulation  Resistance,"  by  Charles  Bright,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Journal  Inst.  ES-^ 
vol.  xviii.,  p.  123. 

J^  Cables  in  shallow  water  often  experience  temperatures  as  high  as  85'  F. — or  even 
nearer  to  90  K.  towards  the  beach  —which,  after  a  time,  is  more  liable  to  affect  a  gutta- 
percha core  prejudicially  than  one  of  india-rubber  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs. 
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formed  admit  and  retain  moisture,  which  has  the  effect  of  greatly  impairing 
the  insulation  of  the  conductor,  and  finally  of  destroying  it  altogether. 

When  pure,  india-rubber  is  no  better  than  gutta-percha,  if  exposed  to 
light  and  air,  as  regards  durability  ;  neither  is  it  under  alternating  dry  and 
wet  conditions.* 

When  vulcanised,  however,  it  is  infinitely  superior,  especially  on  the 
first  count ;  indeed,  light  and  air  are  not  supposed  to  materially  affect 
certain  forms  of  vulcanised  india-rubber.f 

Advantages  of  Gutta-percha. — On  the  other  hand,  high-class  india- 
rubber  cannot,  owing  to  its  great  elasticity,  be  applied  in  a  permanent 
manner  round  a  wire  in  tubular  form  by  means  of  a  die  apparatus,  as  is  done 
with  gutta-percha^  Being  laid  on  in  previously  prepared  longitudinal  and 
spiral  strips,  a  continuous  seam  occurs,  which,  though  overlapped,  must 
alivays  tend  to  be  a  source  of  weakness,  mechanically  and  electrically,  as 
compared  with  the  complete  tube.^ 

Again,  electrically,  the  insulation  resistance  of  vulcanised  india-rubber, 
>vhen  submerged,  has  been  known  to  become  reduced  by  time,  pointing  to 
a  possible  deterioration  rather  than  improvement,  as  in  the  case  of  gutta- 
percha under  the  same  conditions.  This  may  be  due  to  the  somewhat 
extensive  absorption  of  water  by  india-rubber  of  all  forms  ;||  very  likely 
psnly  owing  to  the  continuous  seam  already  alluded  to. 


•  .\i  regards  gutta-percha,  mechanical  and  electrical  deterioration  under  these 
Mndilions  is  brought  about  by  the  evaporation  of  the  natural  oil  under  extreme  dryness, 
wusing  cracks  which  are  subsequently  filled  up  by  water  under  the  opposite  succeeding 
influence. 

^\"hcn  new,  india-rubber  may  also  be  said  to  be  slightly  volatile,  though  scarcely 
Wsiiiuted  by  an  oil  in  the  general  sense. 

*  These  last  three  features  apply  where  a  cable  is  liable  to  experience  much  handling 
"nl changes  of  posilioti,  as  in  the  instance  of  submarine-mine  connections,  sometimes  at 
Ac  botiom  of  the  sea,  sometimes  stored  ashore. 

;  Inferior  mixtures  of  rubber,  being  more  or  less  plastic,  may  be  squirted  on  to  a 
*"e  tubularly.  Owing,  however,  lo  the  tearing  action  of  the  die,  this  is  a  doubtful 
'li'lnij^c  with  any  class  of  this  substance. 

i  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  disadvantage  in  rubber  core  has,  of  late 
!**r5,  been  reduced  down  10  rather  a  fine  point  by  improved  methods  of  manufacture, 
'lit  itam  being  eventually  so  perfect  as  to  be  practically  imperceptible  n  hen  performed  by 
fWain  machines.  With  definite  materials  and  by  a  definite  method  of  procedure  the 
"^'Ung  and  vulcanising  renders  the  seam  non-eiiistenl  m  reality. 

I  Henley's  otokerittcd  india-rubber  core  was  intended  to  meet  this  objection,  the  pores 
"'tilt;  india-nibl>er  being  filled  up  with  ozokerite  wax,  which  is,  moreover,  an  excellent 
""oliling  medium  itself. 

Theoiokerite  may  also  be  applied  to  tape  as  an  outside  covering  10  the  core  for  the 
viinp  purpose.     This  is  very  usually  done,  and  witli  naad  eflecl. 
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The  process  of  joint-making  in  vulcanised  india-rubber  must  always  be 
a  more  elaborate  and  troublesome  affair  than  that  in  gutta-percha,  besides 
the  risk  of  defect  being  here  correspondingly  greater,  where  the  precise  lime 
for  vulcanising  is  so  important  a  consideration. 

On  account  of  the  higher  specific  resistance,  faults  of  insulation  in  india- 
rubber  should  be  easier  to  detect  than  in  the  case  of  gutta-percha.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  high  degree  of  elasticity  of  the  former  material,  any  weak 
place  is  liable  to  be  at  times  concealed  ^sealed  up,  in  fact.  Thus  inter- 
mittent effects  are  produced,  such  as  verj-  often  render  anything  like 
accurate  localisation  an  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible  matter,  in 
comparison  with  gutta-percha  under  the  same  conditions. 

In  the  event  of  gutta-percha  becoming  seriously  scarce — as  it  has 
sometimes  threatened  to — it  is  at  any  rate  satisfactory  to  know  that  there 
is  a  fair  substitute  in  india-rubber,  which,  with  further  experience  and 
improvements  in  manufacture,  may  still  more  closely  realise  the  require- 
ments even  for  submarine  purposes.  For  /«//((' purposes  it  is  all  that  could 
be  desired,  as  has  already  been  shewn.  It  is,  moreover,  well  suited  fot 
exposed  places — on  the  beach  and  elsewhere. 
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Section  9. — Other  Suggested  Insulating  Materials. 

It  may  be  fairly  said  that  as  regards  the  initial  expenses  attached  to  a 
submarine  cable,  the  greatest  apparent  scope  for  improvement  lies  in  the 
composition  of  the  dielectric,  owing  to  the  heavy  cost  of  gutta-percha  (or 
india-rubber)  as  an  insulating  medium. 

Various  Inventions. — From  lime  to  time,  subsequent  to  the  employ- 
inent  of  gutta-])crcha  and  india-rubber  for  this  purpose,  various  inventors 
have  been  said  to  have  discovered  marvellously  cheap  substitutes  for  the 
above :  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  nothing  is  ever  heard  of  these  being 
adopted  in  practice,  though  it  certainly  does  not  follow  from  this  that  they 
are  not  possessed  of  great  merit.  However,  on  close  inspection,  they  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  found  to  have  quite  the  same  qualities  that  experiment 
voluntarily  suggested,  or  was  made  to  suggest.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
these  "inventions"  are  found  to  be  entirely  satisfactory,  it  invariably  turns 
out  that  they  are  in  reality  a  form  of  rubber  or  gutta-percha — gutta-percha 
or  india-rubber  forming,  in  fact,  the  principal  base — under  a  different,  and 
more  elaborate,  name;  or,  at  any  rate,  that  this  satisfactory  result  is  brought 
about  by  the  introduction  of  a  more  or  less  large  proportion  of  rubber  (or 
gutta)  into  their  composition. 

Advantagfes  Claimed  over  India-rubber  and  Gutta-percha.— Some 
of  these  compounds  have  been  .said  to  be  most  capable  of  resisting 
nxidatiun,  attacks  of  insects,  and  other  objections;  besides  being  less 
affected  by  changes  of  temperature.  Many  of  them  certainly  appeared — at 
first  blush— to  possess  valuable  electrical  qualities,  but  with  none  as  yet 
have  «'e  found  anything  like  the  mechanical  indestructibility  and  electrical 
fixedness  of  gutta-percha  when  kept  under  water,  or  the  toughness  and 
reliability  of  india-rubber  on  land  when  exposed  to  the  sun.  t'p  to  date, 
iiKJeed,  nothing  has  been  found  which  is  likely  to  replace  gutta-percha  or 

fia-rubber  in  their  application  to  submarine  telegraphy,  as  a  dielectric 
lerial.  for  many  years  tn  come. 
Particulars  of  Alternative  Materials.— V\'e  will,  however,  briefly  make 
reference  to  some  of  the  principal  substances  which  it  has  been  proposed  to 
substitute  for  these  from  time  to  time  : — 

Paper,"  wool,  cotton,  silk,  hair,  canvas,  flax,  jute,  hemp — in  yarns  or 


•  Comparaiivelyreccnily  Messrs  Feltenand  Guiileaiimehavesuggesied  the  useof  flai 
strips  of  prepared  paper  applied  round  a  cross-shaped  conductor  with  air  spaces  between, 
ibc  whole  cable  being  protecied  outside  by  a  waterproof  casing — lead  lubing,  or  other 
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strips  or  braiding,  as  the  case  may  be — all  formed  the  subjects  of  early 
patents  in  various  ways  for  insulating  purposes,  and  were  even  suggested 
as  a  suitable  means  of  insulation  for  submarine  cables.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned, however,  in  passing,  that,  in  most  instances,  it  was  proposed  to 
previously  saturate  the  above  with  some  preservative  composition  of  a 
resinous  nature  that  would  tend  to  render  the  material  anhydrous,  and 
consequently  non-absorptive. 

Bitumen,  o:  pitch — a  residual  product  of  coal  tar — was  the  usual  liquid 
material  suggested  for  steeping  any  of  the  above  fibrous  materials  in,  or 
else  some  variety  of  the  same.  Vegetable  and  coal  tar  and  their  oils 
were  also  prominently  put  forward  as  a  preservative  anhydrous  mixture, 
possessing  a  fair  insulation  resistance  ;  as  well  as  linseed  oil,  paraffin*  and 
paraffin  oil,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  all  possessing  a  very  high  degree  of  insulation 
when  fresh. 

Besides  the  plan  of  previously  saturating  the  material  with  any  of  the 
above  compositions,  there  was  also  that  of  pouring  it  into  a  metallic  tube 
of  some  sort  (usually  lead)  into  which  the  conductor,  lightly  surrounded 
with  the  fibrous  material,  had  been  previously  drawn. 

Then  there  were  the  suggestions  of  forcing,  or  steeping,  bee's-wa.x, 
paraffin,  or  other  wax,  rosin,  shellac,  and  bitumen,  as  insulating  substances, 
in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state,  into  the  pores  of  wood  or  any  of  the  previously 
mentioned  fibrous  materials.  White  lead,  ozokerite  (/>.,  paraffin  in  a 
natural  state),  spermaceti,  tallow,  cold  cream,  and  butter,  have  all  been  made 
mention  of  in  the  same  way,  to  render  the  fibrous  material  durable  and 
anhydrous,  as  well  as  assigning  extra  insulation  to  the  whole  substance. 

On   the  other  hand,  however,  one   or   two  inventors  appear  to  have 


protecting  material  of  some  description.  This  form  of  cable  they  suggested,  on  the 
grounds  of  low  capacity  combined  with  lightness  and  cheap  insulation,  more  especially 
for  long-distance  submarine  telephony.  The  joints  might,  however,  present  some  difficulty, 
both  as  regards  efficient  carrying  out  and  the  attainment  of  non-absorption  and  subsequent 
water-tightness. 

Again,  the  dielectric  in  the  famous  concentric  cable  of  Mr  S.  Z.  De  Ferranti  is  com- 
posed of  prepared  paper.  This  cable  is  said  to  be  doing  useful  work  as  a  high-pressure 
main  for  electric  lighting. 

'""  ParatTin,  a  product  of  the  distillation  of  certain  kinds  of  coal  and  bitumen,  is  an 
excellent  insulator  and  an  admirable  excluder  of  moisture  :  but  being  of  a  brittle  nature, 
it  is  i^enerallv  arknowledired  nowadays  that  it  cannot  be  directlv  made  use  of  in  cable 
manufacture,  oven  for  land  purposes. 

It,  however,  serves  to  protect  the  bare  ends  of  the  leads  used  for  testing  purposes,  and 
keeps  them  from  contact  with  the  air.  To  do  this,  the  ends  of  the  wires  are  dipped  *^ 
paratVm  pro\iously  melted  in  a  small  \essel  ;  on  this  being  repeated  five  or  six  times,  ^^ 
ends  rccei\e  a  white  coating  of  solid  paratVm,  which  prevents  any  loss  of  electricity  along 
the  surface. 
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bandoned  the  idea  that  the  insulator,  even  for  a  submarine  cable,  need 
lecessarily  be  waterproof,  going  in  only  for  what  they  principally  cherished, 
IS  being  strong,  fibrous,  pliable,  and  durable  materials,  with  a  certain  insu- 
ating  power  of  their  own,  such  as  horse-hair,  for  instance !  * 

In  Hearder's  patent  of  1858  (No.  444),  he  proposed  layers  of  gutta- 
percha to  be  alternated  by  layers  of  some  fibrous  material,  with  a  view  to 
combining  strength  with  insulation.  He  even  stipulated  that  the  fibrous 
material  should  be  at  the  same  time  porous,  on  the  grounds  that  porous 
materials  have  a  lower  electro-static  capacity — especially  if  not  possessing 
too  high  a  specific  resistance.^  Mr  Hearder  further  arranged  that  his 
fibrous  and  porous  material  was  to  be  next  the  conductor,  and  was  again 
to  form  the  outside  of  the  dielectric  so  as  to  be  on  the  surface  of  each 
Leyden  jar  plate,  with  a  view  to  reducing  the  static  condensed  charge  effect 
^ased  on  the  above  notions.  So  far  as  increasing,  at  least  possible  cost,  the 
iiickness  of  the  dielectric,  and  therefore  the  distance  between  the  plates, 
lis  idea,  from  a  capcuity  point  of  view,  was  a  good  one,  and  probably  the 
5rst  of  its  sort  in  this  direction. 

Even  vitreous  substances,  such  as  glass  tubes,  have  been  proposed,  and 
actually  patented,  from  a  very  early  date,  not  only  for  underground  pur- 
poses, but  as  a  method  of  submarine  insulation.  Sulphur  was  also  suggested 
many  years  ago,  mainly  for  vulcanising,  and  this  was  highly  successful  with 
india-rubber.  On  the  other  hand,  in  combination  with  gutta-percha,  it  proved 
a  bad  business — though  tending  at  first  to  increase  the  dielectric  resistance 
— besides  the  fact  that  gutta-percha  would  not  stand  the  temperature 
necessary  for  vulcanisation. 

Ground  cork,  lime,  mortar,  and  various  cements    have  all  formed  the 

subjects  of  early  patents  in  connection  with  insulating  methods. 

The  difficulties  of  effecting  really  efficient  joints  in  any  of  the  previously 

mentioned  fibrous,  resinous,  and  vitreous  compositions  and  compounds,  does 

not  appear  to  have  been  fully  taken   into  consideration  by  the  designers 

and  patentees. 

A<;ain,  oxidised  oils  J  have  been  tried  in  combination  with  rubber,  it 


*  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  hair  is  impervious  to  moisture,  and  whilst 
^ing  exceptionally  light,  possesses  great  strength,  especially  for  its  weight  and  toughness. 
Moreover,  it  was  considered  that  it  would  not  be  attacked  by  the  teredo,  or  other  worm 
or  insect. 

^  This  is  by  no  means  usually  the  case,  of  course.  Speaking  generally,  a  high  specific 
•nductive  resistance  (low  specific  inductive  capacity)  more  often  goes  with  a  high  specific 
'•^sulation  resistance  than  otherwise. 

t  In  the  preparation  of  these,  something  containing  oxygen  is  added  in  order  to 
procure  viscosity  or  the  semi-solid  state  for  ready  adulteration  with  the  rubber.  The 
P'^^portion,  however,  must  not  be  overdone  for  fear  of  brittleness. 

2  B 
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having  been  found  that  unless  previously  oxidised,  all  oils  tend  to  attack 
the  rubber,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  solvent  in  oil.  The  results,  however,  have 
scarcely  proved  completely  successful,  for  (being  oxidi.sed)  the  oil  tends 
(after  drying)  to  become  brittle  and  unreliable,*  even  though  rendered  more 
or  less  impervious  to  changes  of  temperature  by  vulcanisation. 

Wray's  composition — one  of  the  most  hopeful  modifications — was  tried 
on  a  small  scale  in  early  practice.  This  was  in  the  main  a  mixture  of 
india-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  mostly  the  former.  It  had  a  high  insulation, 
and  behaved  well  at  high  temperatures,  but,  unfortunately,  was  found  to 
deteriorate  in  the  sea. 

Okonite,  kerite,  and  nigrite  are  all  names  for  special  preparations  of 
vulcanised  india-rubber. 

In  the  first  named  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  any  particular  characteristic 
difference  comes  in. 

Kerite  is  said  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  products  of  the  oxidation  of  drying 
oils,  for  instance  that  of  linseed,t  nut  and  cotton-seed,  with  vulcanised  india- 
rubber,  and  certain  other  substances,  such  as  ozokerite.  Whilst  having  a 
considerably  lower  capacity  than  ordinar>'  vulcanised  rubber  and  a  high 
insulation,  it  is  also  maintained  for  this  material,  that  it  offers  extra  resist- 
ance to  the  effects  of  air  and  heat,  rendering  it  well  suited  for  tropical  land 
lines,  especially  as  it  also  successfully  withstands  alternations  of  dry  and  wet 
conditions.  It  is,  however,  less  reliable,  mechanically  and  electrically,  than 
ordinary  vulcanised  india-rubber. 

By  masticating  together,  at  the  lowest  temperature  that  will  give 
plasticity,  india-rubber  and  *'  black-wax  " — a  residue  product  of  partially 
distilled  ozt>keritc — a  substance  is  obtained,  called  nigrite,  which  is  said  to 
be  even  less  affected  bv  heat  than  india-rubber.  This  material  has  been 
successfully  employed  at  times  for  submarine-mine  cables. 

As  sulphur  enters  into  the  composition  of  most  of  these  latter  sub- 
stances,* it  is  desirable,  as  a  rule,  that  the  conductor  should  be  "tinned." 

In  order  to  meet  the  objection  of  india-rubber  being  so  absorptive,  except 
when  so  highly  vulcanised  as  to  have  become  ebonite,  Mr  E.  T.  Truman 
took  out  a  patent,  in  1878,  for  a  cable  with  an  india-rubber  dielectric  in 
this  hard  non-absorptive  condition.  Here  he  obtained  the  required  flexi- 
bility, without  the  vulcanite  cracking,  by  an  outer  lead  tubing.  Such  a 
cable  ha^  not,  however,  over  boon  used  in  practice. 


•  The  >.vcallovl  '*iiryini:"  ot*  a  paint  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  tf 
oviuisin^;  ctVcvi,  lu  >vnne  i.io;^ioo  or  another. 

*  l.'.nsiVvi  oil  :oniis  to  a^^sorb  owcon  somewhat  freely. 

;   Most  of  N\!i:vh  arc  ropev.iions  or  moJitications  of  what  were  experimented  with 
jnanv  voars  a^^o. 
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Gutta-percha  and  India-rubber  Combined. — There  have  also  been  a 
.mber  of  patents,  from  time  to  time,  for  covering  a  gutta-percha  dielectric 
with  a  thin  outside  casing  of  india-rubber,  with  a  view  to  protecting  the 
gutta-percha  against  heat,  air,  light,  atmospheric  pollutions  and  climatic 
changes,  as  well  as  against  the  insidious  attacks  of  the  teredo  for  waters 
favoured  by  that  enemy  to  cables.  Some  of  the  devices  for  attaining  these 
objects  took  the  form  of  alternate  layers  of  gutla  and  india-rubber,  the 
gutta-percha  being  next  the  wire,  and  the  india-rubber  outside  the  whole. 
However,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  these  materials  will  not  unite  well, 
if  only  owing  to  the  different  degrees  to  which  each  is  afiecled  by  heat. 
The  union  of  rubber  with  gutta  must  certainly  also  be  bad  on  account  of 
their  having  such  different  degrees  of  homogeneity,  the  former  being  used 
in  an  almost  absolutely  pure  state. 


Failure  of  Alternatives. — The  various  compounds  that  have  been  tried 
.ve  almost  invariably  failed  to  retain  their  insulating  qualities  sufficiently, 
owing  to  one  cause  or  another — though,  initially,  infinitely  cheaper  than 
either  gutta-percha  or  india-rubber. 

^Main  Requirements. — Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that — as  regards 
marine  requirements,  at  any  rate — whatever  the  material  is,  it  must  be — 
(i.)  A  bad  conductor  of  electricity. 
(2.)  A  repellent  of  moisture. 
(3.)  Fairly  tenacious  and  flexible  at  all  temperatures,  so  as  to  allow  of 
being  bent  and  twisted  without  injury, 

(4.)  Not  liable  to  seriously  soften  or  volatilise  under  continued  e.xposure 
to  any  temperature — as  for  instance,  when  subjected  to  the  sun's  ray--'. 
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Spxtion  I. — General  Remarks  and  Implements  Used. 

The  various  applications  of  this  chapter  will  be  apparent.  It,  in  fact, 
refers  equally  to  all  the  different  occasions  on  which  joints  require  to  be 
made  between  lengths  of  the  insulated  conductor,  i,e. — (i)  the  various 
unsheathed  coils  ;  (2)  the  sheathed  sections  at  factory  ;  (3)  the  same  aboard 
ship  in  preparation  for  laying ;  (4)  during  repairing  operations. 

The  term  "  splicing  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  all  the  operations  neces- 
sary for  continuity  between  two  cables  ;  the  conductors,  insulating  envelope, 
hempen  covering,  and  sheathing  wires  being  each  separately  joined  together. 
These  operations  are  of  paramount  importance  in  submarine  telegraphy?  a 
single  badly  made  joint  often  necessitating  lengthy  and  costly  repairs,*  and 
so  materially  lessening  the  commercial  value  of  the  cable. 

This  kind  of  work  at  sea  is  of  necessity  carried  out  in  a  more  "rough- 
and-ready"  manner  than  on  shore,  owing  to  prevailing  circumstance^- 
The  same  remark  still  more  applies  with  regard  to  the  testing  of  jointi? 
effected  aboard  ship,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  employing  such  instru- 
ments and  methods  as  would  give  a  satisfactory  clue  regarding  the  state 
of  affairs.     Sometimes,  indeed,  such  tests  are  altogether  delusive. 

When  two  sections  of  cable  already  laid  are  spliced  together  on  board. 
and  the  bight  so  formed  quickly  let  go,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
even  the  roughest  indication   as  to  the  condition  of  the  joint.     There  i-*^ 


*  Sometimes  involving  several  months'  interruption  to  traffic,  besides  a  direct  oost  of 
thousands  of  pounds  I 
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i  ihus  no   available  means  of  verifying   the   workmanship.      Consequently 
'  jointers — especially  those  employed  at  sea — should  be  skilled  workmen  of 
guaranteed  integrity. 

One  of  the  essentials  for  making  a  good  joint  is  extreme  cleanliness, 
it  is  not  every  one  who  makes  a  good  jointer,  however  clever  he  may  be 
«^ith  his  hands  in  other  ways.  In  some  persons  there  is  always  a  greasy 
exudation  from  the  pores  of  the  skin.  Should  this  be  the  ca.se  with  the 
jointer,  who  frequently  requires  to  touch  the  portions  of  the  core  he  is  at 
uork  upon,  a  greasy  iilm  forms  on  the  copper  or  gutta-percha,  preventing 
perfect  electrical  connection  between  the  parts,  and  this  in  spite  of  every 
precaution  to  ensure  cleanliness. 

-A  jointer  at  work  should  always  have  an  assistant,  so  that  he  may  not 
have  to  touch  anything  unconnected  with  his  work,  after  the  joint  has  once 
t>een  .started. 


The   necessary   tools    for 
clufde'— 

Trestle  bench. 


Tools. 

lakin^;   an   ordinary  gutta-percha 


Plumber's  stove,  or  firepot. 

Spirit  lamp. 

Soldering  iron. 

Tooling,  or  polishing,  irons   for  working  and   kneading  the 

gutta-percha. 
Flat  pliers  of  different  sizes. 
Knives,  rags,  emery  paper,  resin  or  stearine,  etc. 

The  bench  (Fig.  30)  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of  small  vices,  or  clamps, 
placed  in  a  line  facing  one  another.  One  of  the  vices  is  adjustable  along  a 
?">ove  cut  in  the  bench,  to  which  it  can  be  secured  at  any  point  by  a  nut 
""clemeath,  These  clamps  are  for  firmly  holding  each  conductor  end 
''Sether  during  the  process  of  jointing. 

The  spirit  lamp  serves  to  warm  the  polishing,  or  tooling,  irons,  and  to' 
■■SQlten  the  gutta-percha,  as  well  as  to  heat  the  soldering  iron.  Any  kind  of 
^P'^it  lamp  may  be  used,   provided   it  gives  sufficient  heat,  burns,  when 


^  Many  of  ihe  above  become  unnecessary  where  ihe  joint  in  the  conductor  is  effected 
"V  'he  process  of  electric  welding.  This,  however,  has  not  yet  been  adopted  on  a 
S'^nical  scale  for  the  conductor  of  a  submarine  cable,  h  is  said  tliat  the  conduciiviiy  of 
iw  copper  is  aRected  thereby  10  the  extent  of  about  5  per  cent.  For  this  reason  it  is 
"Wietimes  debarred  in  specifications. 
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filled  with  naphtha,*  for  at  least  two  hours,  is  portable,  and  finally,  is 
convenient  for  handling. 

The  spirit  lamps  for  this  purpose  are  usually  provided  with  a  cap  such 
as  may,  when  required,  be  fitted  on,  so  that  the  contents  cannot  escape  during 
transport. 

The  spirit  lamp  may  be  placed  under  a  hollow  cylinder  or  hood  of  sheet 


^myMjijlijiimjjU 


■  ■.■■....■..■.■■■»:|.H;....I.....I.I.  ..   .1 


Fig.  30. — ^Jointer's  Vice. 


iron  (Fig.  31).      This  hood  protects  the  flame  from  any  stormy  gusts  ^^ 
wind  such  as  would  blow  it  out,  and  acts  as  a  holder  for  the  various  ir<^*^^' 
there  being  one  or  two  windows  cut  into  it,  through  which  the  irons  to    ^ 
heated  are  passed,  so  as  to  be  just  over  the  hottest  part  of  the  flc»-^^^ 


Fii'..  31. — Spirit  Lamp  and  Hoocl. 

There  are  also  a  number  o\  smaller  holes  pierced  all  round  the  hoo<^' 
thus  ensuring;  a  sufficient  draught  of  air  through  them  and  out  at  the  top- 
with  the  result  that  the  flame  acts  somewhat  as  a  forge  flame. 


*  Naphtha  is  more  especially  used  in  a  jointers  huiip  on  account  of  being  so  invaluable 
for  olean-.n^:  a:ui  drying;  the  joint  vor  core  generally  during  the  jointing  process. 
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The  tooling  irons  (Fig.  32)  are  oval  in  section,  and  made  of  polished 
They  are  fixed  in  light  wooden  handles.     A  well-proportioned  iron 
for  convenient  ase  should  have  the  following  dimensions : — 

6    Inches. 


Length  of  iron 
Breadth  at  the  end 
Breadth  near  the  handle 
Thickness  at  the  middle 


The  iron   must  only  be  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp  (of  the  description 
ivenj  in  a  plumber's  stove  as  described,  and  it^  use  is  confined  to  spread- 


.   32.-TDulinE  Im 


^B^  out  the  Chatterton  compound,  besides  polishing  and  filling  up  the 
sca-ms  in  the  gutta-percha.  The  proper  temperature  to  which  the  iron 
shoijld  be  heated  is  recognised  by  a  gentle  warmth  perceived  on  holding  the 
iron  an  inch  or  two  away  from  the  cheek — when  also  the  end  of  the  iron  has 
iccjtiired  a  pale  blue  colour. 

The  gutta-percha  is  cut  with  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  "trimming 
knife,"  the  blades  of  which  must  be  very  sharp.  Just  before  using,  the 
tongue  is  passed  along  the  blade  to  prevent  the  gutta-percha  adhering  to 
llie  metal.  The  waste  edges  of  gutta-percha  sheet  used  for  the  joint  are 
f"*  off  with  a  pair  of  bent  scissors,  previously  moistened  in  a  similar 
"lanner. 


{ 
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Section  2. — Jointing  the  Conductor. 

The  gutta-percha  insulation  of  the  two  pieces  of  core  to  be  jointed  is 
cut  away  (Fig.  33),  so  as  to  bare  the  copper  conductor  for  about  ij 
to  2  inches  from  either  end.  Care  has  to  be  taken  that  the  copper  wires 
are  not  at  any  time  nicked  by  the  knife — even  in  the  smallest  degree* 
Should  accidental  injury  thus  occur,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  snip- 
ping off  the  length  of  core  already  bared,  and  starting  again  on  a  fresh 
piece. 

The  several  wires  of  the  copper  strand  are  now  unlaid,  and  each  pulled 
out  straight  at  their  various  angles,  care  being  taken  to  give  them  no  twist 
Each  one  is  then  separately  cleaned  either  with  fine  emery  paper  or  with 
the  back  of  a  knife-blade,  more  especially  in  order  to  get  rid  of  all  the 
Chatterton's  compound  with  which  each  has  become  more  or  less  covered. 
The  jointer  should  wash  his  hands  carefully,  and  after  wiping,  plunge  them 
into  naphtha,  which   is  allowed  to  evaporate  so  as  to  leave  the  fingers 


Fk;.  ^^. — Conductor  Ends  Prepared  for  Jointing. 

perfectly  dry.      The   bared  copper  wires  are   also  sometimes  wiped  with 
naphtha,  so  as   to  completely  clear  them  of  any  grease  or  other  foreign 

matter.t 

The  copper  wires  are  now  twisted  together  again  into  a  true  strand  as 
before  for  about  a  third  of  their  length,  using  a  pair  of  small  flat-nosed 
pliers,  care  being  taken  to  twist  them  in  their  original  direction,  and  preser\e 
the  proper  length  of  lay. 

This  first  part  of  the  operation  is  common  to  all  the  methods  of  copper 
jointini;.     The  two  ends  can   be  jointed  together  in  any  of  the  following 


*  After  a  little  softening  by  heat  and  pressing  round  with  the  pliers  to  the  required 
distance,  the  length  of  gutta-percha  may  often  be  neatly  dra7i'n  offihe.  conductor  with  the 
pliers,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  cutting  with  a  knife. 

+  This  is  not,  however,  allowed  as  a  rule,  owing  to  the  insulating  properties  of  naphih*' 
which  might  thus  prevent  proper  conduction  between  the  various  wires  composing  the 
strand.  The  cleaning  of  the  wires  is,  in  fact,  usually  alone  carried  out  by  emery  paper, of 
bv  the  back  of  a  knife-blade  as  above. 


waj*s,   all    of  which   give   yood    results, 
concerned  : — 

1st.  The  seven  wires*  of  each  conductor  are  divided  into  two  sets 
(Fig.  34),  one  containing  four  and  the  other  three  wires.  The  close  por- 
tions of  the  two  conductors  are  then  brought  together  end  to  end,  and  the 
four  sets  of  wires  intercrossed.  Each  set  of  wires  is  then  separately  wound 
round  the  opposite  conductor,  covering  the  lay  of  its  corresponding  set,  but 


Fio.  34.— A  For 


,rJoi, 


ikillidut  crossing  each  other.  The  ends  are  trimmed  off  with  cutting  pliers. 
The  wires  are  wound  in  place,  using  small  flat  pincers'  held  in  one  hand, 
"'hilst  the  centre  of  the  joint  is  firmly  held  in  the  other  hand  with  a  larger 
pair  of  pincers. 

Jnd.  The  two  ends  of  core  to  be  joined  being  prepared  in  the  usual 
manner  already  described,  the  central,  or  heart,  wire  of  either  end  is  cut,  and 
the  remaining  wires  opened  out,  as  in  Fig.  35.  They  are  then  interwoven 
^  that  each  wire  of  one  end  passes  between  two  wires  of  the  other  end. 


k  The  ends  of  the  heart  wires  are  then  butted  together,  and  the  other  wires 
"one  end  wound  spirally  round   the   opposite   strand,  and    conversely. 
^  splice  is  first  made  by  hand,  and  afterwards  finished  off  with  the  flat 
cers, 

The  two  above  methods  give  excellent  results  with  regard  to  continuity 
••  mechanical  strength,  but  increase  the  diameter  of  the  conductor  at  the 


*  This  is  assuming  the  conductor  to  be  composed  of  an  ordinary  seven-wire  strand  ; 
•  Atse  remarks  would  in  this  method  equally  apply  for  jointing  any  other  form  of 
•'I'liictor  so  far  as  the  general  principle  is  concerned. 


J 
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joint ;  this,  though  of  little  consequence  in  land  lines,*  would  become  1 
serious  drawback  in  submarine  cables,  where  the  core  must  be  enclosed  is 
an  outer  sheathing  of  fixed  and  uniform  diameter.  For  this  reason,  oneof" 
the  three  following  methods  is  to  be  preferred  : — 

(fl.)  The  wires  being  first  laid  up  again  to  form  the  original  strand  for 
about  two-thirds  of  their  length,  three  alternate  wires  of  equal  length 


Ftc.  36.— Usual  Vol 


ofjomi 


11  Submarine  Condi 


cut  out  of  each  strand,  and  the  remaining  four  arranged  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  strand  in  both  conductors.  The  two  ends  are  then  brought  together, 
and  each  wire  butted  into  the  corresponding  vacant  space  in  the  opposite 
strand.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  serving  of  fine  copper  am, 
extending  beyond  on  either  side  for  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  the 
joint. 

(d.)  The  wires  composing  the  strand  are  first  carefully  re-formed  wer 


the  entire  length  of  each  end  of  bared  conductor,  soldered  togetherf  W'' 
filed  down  to  a  long  bevelled  or  tapered  wedge  (Fig.  36),  so  that  wb"' 
laid  together  they  exactly  fit,  without  increasing  the  size  of  the  conduct* 


•  Nowadays  the  atjovc  somewhat  t\<ugk-/iirmeii  joints  are  scarcely  ever  adopted  even 
for  Uod-line  purposes,  thou^^h  perfectly  efficient. 

t  This  is  best  cflcctcd  by  dipping-  the  bared  end  entirely  into  a  lump  of  motlen  joldc* 
on  llie  soldering  iron,  running  il  round  the  iron  10  ensure  evenness,  and  finally  sbili'4 
off.iny  supertluoiis  lumps  whilsl  sliil  in  the  fluid  state. 


soldered  together.  Over  the  joint  and  on  citlier  side,  for  a  distance  equal 
to  its  length,  is  wound  (Figs.  3S  and  39)  fine  copper  wire  or  No.  30 
SW,G.    (,012     inch),   intended    to   bind    the   joint   firmly   together    in    a 


Fig.  39.— C.imi)leled  Metall 


permanent  manner,  and  to  maintain  communication  in  case  of  separation 
i  the  bevelled  surfaces  by  failure  of  the  metallic  joint.     The  whole  of  the 


fThis  preparaiion  for  scarfing  the  two  conductor  entls  together  10  form  a  scarf  joint 
'Bbe  principle  of  this  method)  requires  to  be  perfonned  with  great  care  ti 
^tvw  fining  properly  and  truly  against  one  another,  liy  their  angles  exactly  correspond- 
jij  as  well  us  by  a  perfectly  even  surface  being  secured.  To  carry  this  out  in  practice  it 
where  (as  a  gauge)  on  the  jointer's  box  (Fig.  37), 
inio  which  the  end  of  the  wire  is  Uid  and  filed  away  till  flush  with  the  block.  The  wedge 
""■Wper  is  usually  about  one-third  in  length,  but  longer  for  big  conductors.  It  will  be 
"'""oui  that  the  longer  the  Uper  the  belter,  with  the  limit  that  it  must  not  be  so  long 
"^  '0  he  disposed  to  break  off,  and  tliis  depends  on  the  diameter. 

'  One  of  the  main  practical  points  in  soldering  is  to  remember  always  to  clean  the 
'"rfacc  of  the  iron  previous  to  using  it,  (ilher  by  wiping  or  else,  preferably,  by  spirits  of 
"'is  and  emery  cloth.  Another  point  is  that  the  iron  should  be  applied  as  hot  as  possible 
•iihoui  risk  of  damage. 

I  In  placing  the  ends  in  their  respective  riatnps  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the 

Ilof  the  gutta-percha  covering  to  come  too  close  to  the  ironwork  of  the  vice  for  fear  of 
asly  heated  during  the  soldering  of  (he  joint. 


joint  is  then  finally  soldered  over,*     This  latter  is  the  method  universally 
adopted  for  the  conductor  joint  of  submarine  lines  of  the  present  day. 

Tin  Solderingf.f — As  already  indicated,  after  a  metallic  joint  is  made 
good,  it  is  tin -soldered.  J  This  is  obviously  indispensable  in  the  case  of 
the  last  method  described  ;  and  by  this  means,  in  the  instance  of  the  other 
earlier  methods,  good  metallic  contact  is  ensured.  Variations  of  tempera- 
ture have  a  tendency  to  force  apart  the  interlacing  wires,  in  unsoldered 
joints,  and  so  increase  the  resistance  of  the  conductor.  Great  changes  of 
resistance  occurred  on  the  old  aerial  lines,  even  during  the  same  day,  where 
the   ends   of  the   wires   were   simply   twisted    round   each  other  without 


*  The  spiral  lapping  of  fine  binding  wire  w^t  originally  intended  in  pari  to  meet  ibt 
conditions  of  the  conduaoi  being  subjected  to  an  undue  strain,  by  allowing  of  a  certain 
amount  of  drawing  out — afler  the  manner  of  a.  helical  spring.  To  Itim  this  lo  account, 
therefore,  il  is  very  often  considered  best  only  to  apply  solder  at  each  end  of  ihe  spiral 
and  not  along  its  entire  surface.  Or,  again,  very  usually  there  are  two  wrappings  applied 
re\'erse  ways,  so  that  the  wires  in  each  cross  one  another.  Here  the  first  is  soldered  rifihi 
along  (the  interstices  completely  filled  with  the  solder),  but  the  outside  wrapping  is  only 
soldered  al  the  ends.  Before  applying  the  binding  wire  its  surface  is  first  cleaned  usually 
by  drawing  the  length  intended  for  use  through  a  piece  of  fine  emery  cloth,  ll  is  applied 
(see  Fig.  38)  in  the  form  of  a  flat  band  by  being  doubled  into  about  four  lengths.  Tbis 
spir.1l  lapping  actually  formed  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  1855  taken  out  by  Messrs  Staiham 
and  Willoughby  Smith,  as  before  stated,  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  temporary  strain  of 
actual  rupture  of  the  conductor  at  the  joint  where  it  is  naturally  less  extensible  am 
flexible,  besides  being  mote  brittle,  than  elsewhere  ;  and  of  course  a  fracture  of  anysiogle 
joint  renders  the  cable  useless  till  repaired. 

,  t  As  Mr  W.  H.  Preece  has  pointed  out  {Eledrical  Rei'ieiu,  29th  October  188!), 
soldering  is  a  term  which  should  be  applied  solely  to  the  process  of  uniting  the  surfaces 
of  metals. 

It  is  efifected  by  the  intervention  of  a  more  fusible  metal  than  that  which  has  to  Ix 
united.  The  soldering  metal,  called  "  solder  "  on  account  of  the  purpose  to  which  it  '* 
turned,  being  melted  upon  each  surface,  serves — partly  by  chemical  affinity,  partly  by 
the  e.«rtion  of  cohesive  force — to  bind  them  indissolubly  together.  "Solder"  is  ususl'y 
an  alloy.  It  must  not  only  be  more  fusible  than  the  metal  or  metals  to  be  joined,  bui '' 
must  (as  already  explained)  also  have  some  chemical  affinity  for  ihem.  Hence  il  isihW 
ditferent  sorts  of  "  solder"  are  employed  for  difierenl  purposes.  Il  is  called  either  ha™ 
or  soft,  according  as  its  fusing  point  is  high  or  low.  The  test  of  efficiency  of  "solder"'* 
a  peculiar  creaking  sound,  called  the  "  cry  of  the  tin,"  which  is  heard  when  a  stick  of  il  '* 
bent  close  to  the  ear. 

\  The  soft  solder  used  as  the  soldering  agent  for  joining  electrical  conductors  (whifn 
used  to  be  known  as  telegraphic  solder)  is  composed  of  equal  parts  by  weight  of  ingol "" 
and  pig  lead  melted  together  :  expressed  in  bulky  this  would  come  to  about  two  of 
tin  to  one  of  lead.  Hard  silver  (or  brass)  solder  is,  however,  invariably  used  for  joininST 
together  the  individual  wires  during  laying  up  of  conductor  into  strand  form,  being  vtrjf 
fusible  and  non-corrosive. 

11  has  been  pointed  out  by  T.  P.  P.rucc- Warren  (EUcMcian,  igth  October  1878),  that 
owing  to  the  impurity  and  brittleness  of  many  qualities  of  solder,  it  is  advisable,  so  for  M 
telegraph  work  is  concerned,  to  mix  Ihe  right  proportions  of  the  metals  comprising  the 
soldering  Huid  rather  than  to  purchase  it  ready  made. 
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oldering ;  and  the  difficulties  in  working  these  were  notorious.  There 
/ould  be  danger  of  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  case  of  submarine  cables, 
vhich  are  tested  at  75**  F.,  and  afterwards  laid  on  the  sea  floor,  where  the 
:emperature  may  be  as  low  as  35"  F. 

The  conductor  is  cleaned  just  before  soldering  (as  already  described) 
with  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine  or  naphtha,  and  then  dipped  into,  or 
covered  with,  powdered  rosin*  or  stearine,  by  way  of  a  fluxf  for  the 
solder.J  A  small  quantity  of  solder  is  melted  on  the  soldering  iron  and 
poured  over  the  joint  in  a  small  continuous  stream,  until  all  the  interstices 
of  the  wires  are  completely  filled  up.§  Immediately  this  is  effected,  two  or 
three  slight  blows  are  given  to  the  conductor  as  a  test,  and  in  order  to 
detach  any  small  portions  of  alloy  which  may  not  have  properly  adhered. 
The  solder,  when  cold,  is  finally  worked  over,  or  smoothed  down,  lightly, 
with  a  fine  file  to  remove  any  possible  roughness  or  irregularities,  and  the 
jointing  of  the  dielectric  is  then  proceeded  with. 


*  This  is  now  sometimes  termed  resin,  but  the  old  name  (rosin)  is  preferable  for  this, 
if  only  as  a  distinction  from  resin  as  used  in  a  chemical  sense. 

+  The  flux  action  is  that  of  keeping  the  surface  of  the  conductor  clean — and  thus 
permitting  clean  metallic  contact  with  the  solder — by  preventing  the  formation  of  a  thin 
film  of  oxide  ("scale"),  which  would  naturally  take  place  otherwise  durinjj  the  process  of 
soldering  owing  to  the  heat  introduced. 

\  Spirits  of  salts  (/>.,  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc)  have  been  used  as  the  flux  agent 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  more  convenient  and  effective,  besides  cleaning  the  wire  at  the 
same  time.  It  is,  however,  nowadays  usually  objected  to  on  the  ground  of  seriously 
eating  into  the  copper  conductor,  by  introducing  a  continuous  chemical  action  between 
the  former  and  the  solder.  Moreover,  like  sal-ammoniac  (which  is  also  sometimes  used) 
it  harbours  dampness,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  dry  up. 

However,  both  of  these  latter  are  conveniently  and  safely  used  for  the  less  vital  matter 
of  effecting  a  joint  between  the  iron  sheathing  wires  and  an  earth  wire  at  the  testing  hut 
or  cable  station. 

^  A  very  usual  way  of  carrying  this  out  in  practice  is  to  rapidly  run  the  hot  soldering 
Ton  underneath  the  bared  conductor  at  the  joint,  and  simultaneously  run  a  stick  of  the 
solder  along  the  top  of  the  conductor  so  heated. 
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Section  3. — Jointing  the  Insulation  :  Gutta-percha  Cores. 

The  joint  in  the  conductor — almost  invariably  a  scarf  joint — is  after  a 
little  practice  a  fairly  simple  matter. 

The  joint  in  the  dielectric,  however,  introduces  much  greater  scope  for 
really  serious  mishaps  due  to  improper  workmanship,  as  will  be  explained 
later. 

It  suffices  here  to  say,  that  there  is  considerably  more  practice  required 
in  the  case  of  the  dielectric  joint,  the  difficulty  being  at  first  to  keep  all  air 
bubbles  excluded  from  the  material  while  hot,  and  to  finish  with  the  jointed 
conductor  perfectly  central  in  its  insulating  cover. 

First  of  all,  the  ends  of  the  core  are  usually  pared  off  to  avoid  joining 
to  the  gutta-percha  those  portions  which  have  received  heat  from  the 
soldering,  and  which  may  be  in  some  degree  injured.*  The  metallic  joints 
and  the  gutta-percha  ends  are  next  cleaned  by  being  wiped  over  with  a 
clean  bit  of  rag  soaked  in  wood  naphtha.  The  metal  conductor  is  now 
gently  warmed  by  waving  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp  underneath,  care 
being  taken,  however,  not  to  burn,  or  injure,  the  gutta-percha  at  all. 

Whilst  this  is  being  done,  the  assistant  jointer  has  softened  over  another 
spirit  lamp  one  end  of  a  stick  of  Chatterton's  compound.f  The  jointer 
now  lightly  dabs  this  stick  along  the  bare  conductor,  afterwards  spreading 
the  adhering  compound  I  evenly  round  the  strand  with  a  warm  tooh'ng 
iron.§ 

We  now  come  to  what  is  known  as  the  first  covering.  This  is  con- 
stituted (Fig.  40)  by  the  drawing  of  a  portion  of  the  gutta-percha  from 
each  end  over  the  joint. 

The  ends  of  the  gutta-percha  to  be  joined  together  are  warmed  by  the 
lamp  moved  to  and  fro  underneath — always  at  some  distance,  however. 


*  Indeed,  having  become  oxidised  to  a  certain  extent,  these  ends  would  not  join 
properly  with  the  new  gutta-percha  to  be  applied. 

t  In  this  operation  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  compound  stick  to  remain  in 
the  flame  of  the  lamp  long  enough  (at  a  stretch)  to  burn,  or  trouble  will  afterwards  vcr)' 
hkelv  ensue  due  to  air-holes. 

I  As  need,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  remarked,  the  Chatterton's  compound  is  here  employed 
for  purposes  of  ensuring  perfect  adhesion  between  the  metallic  joint  and  the  first  covering 
about  to  be  applied. 

Some  authorities  object  to  it  for  joints  partly  on  the  same  grounds  as  they  do  for  the 
conductor  generally— /.t'.,  that  of  injuriously  acting  on  the  gutta-percha,  and  also  on  the 
score  of  its  application  in  joints  tending  to  introduce  air-holes  afterwards. 

>^  After  l)eing  heated  over  the  lamp  this  iron  should  be  thoroughly  wiped  with  a  dean 
rag  before  touching  the  "  Chatterton  "  or  gutta-percha  with  it. 

It  is  very  usual  to  blow  the  end  of  the  flame  near  the  gutta-percha. 
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this  way  the  gutta-percha  is  softened  on  both  sides  of  the  joint  for 
irly  2  inches,  and  the  two  ends  of  gutta-percha  ar^  then  gradually  (with 
fingers*)  drawn  towards  one  another  till  they  are  about  ^  inch  apart, 
:  core  being  turned  round  with  a  twisting  motion  backwards  and  for- 
rds  throughout  the  operation.  One  end  {a  in  Fig.  41)  is  then  drawn 
wn  to  a  thin  film,  whilst  the  other  {b)  is  gradually,  by  dexterous  manipu- 


FiG.  40. — First  Stage  of  Gutta-percha  Joint. 

Uion  (Fig.  40),  drawn  over  it,  until  the  joint  is  enveloped  in  a  covering 
laterially  thinner,  but  nearly  as  uniform — if  performed  by  a  skilled  work- 
nan— as  the  rest  of  the  conductor.  The  first  covering  is  then  completed. 
The  thickness  of  insulation  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  coat  of 
[utta-percha  in  the  rest  of  the  core,  as  is,  indeed,  shewn  in  Fig.  42,  which 


a      6 


Fig.  41. — First  Stage  of  Gutta-percha  Joint. 

■"cpresents  the  joint  at  this  stage.     The  joint  is  then  kneaded  and  smoothed 
down  with  the  tooling  iron. 

After  the  whole  of  the  "  draw-down  "  has  been  thoroughly  worked  over 
^^'ith  the  thumb  and  forefinger,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  and  "  set "  for  a  while, 
after  which  the  surface  of  the  draw-down  is  roughened  with  a  knife.  It  is 
^^en  slightly  **  lamped  "  over  again,  preparatory  to  Chatterton*s  compound 


Fig.  42. — Complelion  of  First  Stage  in  (jutta-percha  Joint. 

Deing  lightly  applied  (for  adhesive  purposes)  as  before,  though  in  this  case 
^"^me  consider  it  better  to  roll  the  hot  end  of  the  stick  of  "  Chatterton  " 
^^^er  the  gutta-percha,  instead  of  dabbing  it  on  in  lumps.     In  any  case,  this 


*  The  fingers  require  usually  to  be  slightly  moistened  with  saliva  to  prevent  sticking 
during  manipulation  of  the  semi-plastic  gutta-percha. 
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process  is  followed  by  **  lamping"  and  tooling  over  the  compound  until  an 
even  surface  of  compounded  gutta-percha  is  obtained,  especial  care  being 
taken  not  to  overdo  the  heat  for  fear  of  damaging  the  gutta-percha,  and 
causing  subsequent  air-holes :  at  the  same  time  the  heat  must  be  sufficient, 
or  the  compound  will  be  liable  to  remain  in  hard  lumps. 

One  of  the  strips*  of  gutta-percha  sheet  roll  kept  purposely  for  jointing*^ 
is  then  carefully  softened  by  the  assistant  jointer  by  warming  over  the 
spirit  lamp.  When  sufficiently  softened,  a  piece  about  2i  inches  wide  is 
cut  off  the  sheet  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  which  is  next  stretched  in  order  to 
reduce  the  thickness  to  the  required  limits ;  the  length  of  the  sheet  will 
now  be  just  what  is  required  for  the  joint. 

The  jointer  then  takes  the  strip  into  his  fingers  (which  are  moistened 
with  saliva  to  avoid  sticking)  and  applies  it  from  underneath  lengthways  to 
one  end  of  the  core,  and  being  firmly  pressed  is  drawn  along  the  length  of 


Fl<;.  43. — First  Covering  of  Outta-percha  Joints. 


the  joint  underneath;  the  edges  are  raised  (F'ig.  43)  and  gradually  by  a 
uniform  pressure  brought  together  at  the  top  so  as  to  completely  surround 
the  core.*  At  this  stage — and  from  time  to  time — it  is  usually  found  advis- 
able to  warm  up  the  sheeting  and  the  core  by  **  lamping/*  to  ensure  better 
adherence  ;  as  well  as  to  facilitate  good  workmanship  in  the  way  of  an  even 


♦  Before  starting  work  the  assistant  jointer  usually  cuts  several  strips  off  from  the  roU 
of  gutta-percha  convenient  for  handling  over  the  spirit  lamp,  of  suitable  dimension* 
respectively  for  the  two  coverings  for  which  it  is  used — the  thickness  and  number  of  each 
bearing  some  kind  of  corresponding  relation  very  often  to  that  of  the  separate  covering* 
of  the  rest  of  the  core.  Usually,  however,  two  such  strips  are  applied  to  each  joint,  the 
last  (outer  one)  overlapping  that  previously  by  an  inch  or  more  at  each  end. 

t  This  gutta-percha  sheet  forms  part  of  the  "  stock-in-trade"  of  a  jointer's  box.  lt»^ 
generally  kept  in  an  air-tight  metal  case,  usually  filled  with  water,  to  preserve  its  charac- 
teristic qualities.  It  is  most  important  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  clean  as  well  as  quit^* 
free  from  moisture  at  the  time  of  application  to  the  joint— as  much  as  that  the  kneading 
tools  be  so  kept.  , 

I  The  reason  for  this  procedure  is  to  make  sure  there  are  no  air-bubbles  impnsone« 
by  commencing  at  one  end  and  gradually  squeezing  the  strip  against  the  core  at  ever>' 
part  till  the  joint  is  entirely  covered  flush  with  the  rest  of  the  core  where  any  spare  ends 
are  cut  off.  Should  there  be  any  sign  of  an  air-bubble  or  moisture,  the  hot  tooling  iro*^ 
should  l>e  applied  to  the  spot  at  once  so  as  to  draw  it  out,  the  place  being  made  good 
afterwards. 
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d  uniform  covering.  Indeed,  it  is  best  to  turn  the  joint  upside  down*  after 
ating  on  one  side  with  a  view  to  warming  it  on  the  other,  thus  helping  to 
ive  off  any  moisture  from  the  hands  that  may  have  found  its  way  amongst 
&  core  and  sheeting.  The  jointer  now  pinches  the  edges  tightly  together 
tween  finger  and  thumb  to  obtain  firm  adherence  at  the  seam  formed 
tween  the  new  strip  and  the  old  gutta-percha  inside.  He  then  trims  off  the 
xess  with  a  pair  of  bent  scissors.f  The  heated  tooling  iron  should  then 
I  passed  over  the  seam  so  as  to  open  it  again.  After  this  it  is  once  more 
nched  up,  the  result  being  that  any  air  is  forced  out  that  may  have  pene- 
ated.  In  the  last  pinching  up  process,  it  is  best  to  make  one  edge  overlap 
le  other  very  slightly,  so  that  the  warm  tool  finally  run  over  the  seam  may 
lore  perfectly  seal  it  up ;  or,  if  the  edges  are  merely  butted,  great  care 
lust  be  taken  that  they  properly  meet.  The  joint  is  now  again  "  lamped  " 
ver  and  kneaded  with  moistened  thumb  and  forefinger,  care  being  taken  to 
reserve  its  shape  and  to  knead  evenly  all  round.  The  iron,  heated  to  the 
squired  temperature,  is  next  used  to  smooth  off  any  inequalities  in  the 
itta-percha,  in  order  to  make  a  better  join  between  the  two  ends  of  the 
iw  layer  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  old  gutta-percha  by  working 
-)wn  smooth  the  ends  of  the  strip  so  as  to  taper  off  gradually  on  to 
le  core.  The  same  operations — softening  (by  lamping),  kneading,  and 
noothing  over — are  repeated  a  number  of  times  until  the  outside  surface 
faultless,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  air-bubbles  escaping  from  the  gutta- 
ercha  under  the  kneading  influence.  Finally,  this  second  covering  is 
•effected  by  the  joint  being  rubbed  into  shape  with  the  moistened  palm 
)f  the  hand. 

Followed  by  the  same  warming,  compounding,  and  tooling  over,  another 
^utta-percha  sheet  (forming  the  third  covering)  is  then  applied  to  the  joint 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  J  equal  pains  being  taken  in  the  subsequent 
^and  manipulation  by  way  of  kneading  and  tooling  down  irregularities, 
as  well  as  in  tapering  off  and  smoothing  over  the  joint  at  each  end  between 
^he  main  core  and  the  gutta-percha  sheet. 

In  this  covering  the  strip  is  longer  by  an  inch  or  more  at  each  end  than 


*  In  doing  this,  the  jointer  and  his  assistant  should  turn  it  over  simultaneously,  so  as  to 
^^oid  putting  a  twist  in  the  joint.  Similarly,  when  the  operation  is  concluded,  the  joint 
should  be  turned  back  in  the  opposite  direction  in  order  to  take  the  twist  out  again,  other- 
^^ise  a  permanent  twist  will  make  its  way  into  the  core  at  each  joint. 

^  In  order  to  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  blades  of  the  scissors  over  the 
^°"gue,  as  already  explained. 

+  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  apply  the  outside  strip,  bit  by  bit — starting  from  the 
'Opposite  end  to  what  was  done  with  the  first  strip— and  thus  working  the  strip  on  by  hand 
'n  a  reverse  direction  this  time. 

2  C 
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the  previous  one  so  as  to  ensure  it  completely  overlapping  the  latter,  thus 

bringing  the  joints  with  the  rest  of  the  core  at  either  end  to  different  points 

and  consequently  ensuring  a  more  general  tapering. 

In  applying  this  outside  covering  care  must  be  taken,  moreover,  to  see 

that  the  centre  line  (or  the  full  part)  of  each  strip  comes 
immediately  over  the  joining  line  (or  seam)  of  the  strip 
preceding,  so  as  oppose  the  lines  of  weakness  in  each 
layer  (Fig.  44).     It  is  necessary  also  to  avoid  softening  the 

Fig.   44. —Section  finished  layers  beneath,  when  warming  the  outside  gutta- 
of  Finished  Guita-  percha,  in  order  that   the    kneading  will   only  affect  the 

percha  Joint. 

layer  actually  under  treatment. 
When  the  kneading  of  the  last  layer  is  finished,  the  gutta-percha  is 
once  more  and  finally  slightly  softened.  Then,  with  the  palm  of  his  hand 
well  moistened,  the  jointer  rubs  down  the  joint.  This  rubbing  must  be 
done  uniformly  and  equally  all  round  ;  it  tends  to  solidify  the  joint  and 
inadvertently  assigns  to  it  that  highly  polished  and  finished  appearance  so 
characteristic  of  good  work. 


Fir..  45. — Alternative  Gutta-percha  Joint :  Commencement  of  First  Process. 

We  have  here  only  endeavoured  to  describe  one  very  usual  method  of 
gutta-percha  jointing. 

B\'  another  method,  very  largely  adopted,  the  gutta-percha  sheet  instead 
of  being  applied  as  a  longitudinal  strip,  after  the  core  has  been  lamped  and 
compounded,  a  strip,  about  6  inches  long  and  i  inch  wicJc  is  (after  warming 
wound  round  the  core  (Fig.  45'  .several  times  in  the  form  of  a  knob  (Fig.4^' 
over  the  centre  of  the  usual  draw-down,  forming  the  first  covering.  The 
Icnob  is  then  quickly  worked  for  about  4i  inches  in  both  directions  with  the 


Fic  46. — Completion  of  First  Stage. 


finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  make  the  new  gutta-percha  meet  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  core  on  about  the  same  level,  where  the  joins  of  the  two  gutta-perchas 
arc  then  tooled  down  with  the  heated  iron.  This  then,  after  being  care- 
full)*  workoii  and  tooled  to  an  even  and  gradual  tapered  surface,  completes 


the  joint  so  performed.  This  method  has  certain  advantages.  Probably, 
liowever.  with  equally  sitilled  workmanship  the  two  joints  are  equally 
efficient — in  fact,  as  efficient  as  could  possibly  be. 

A  well-made  joint  is  usually,  when  finished,  somewhere  between  6  and  8 
inches  in  extreme  length,  and  but  very  little  larger  than  the  adjacent  core, 
tapering  away  gradually,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  47,  or  either  side  from  the 
centre." 

The  joint  being  completed,  it  is  first  allowed  to  cool  by  being  placed  in 
cold  water — or  having  cold  water  poured  over  it — and  afterwards  hung  up  in 
the  open  air.  It  is  important  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  in  this 
direction,  to  prevent  any  damage  or  decentralisation  of  the  conductor  in  its 
insulating  envelope. 

At  sea — when  time  is  of  first  importance — to  accelerate  the  action,  the 
core  is  usually  placed  in  a  trough  of  iced  water  ;  or,  still  better,  in  a  special 


Fin.  47.— Finished  C 


cooling  mixture  composed  of  a   : 
proportion  being — 

Muriate  of 
Saltpetre 


I  and  saltpetre,  the 


'"is  mixture  must  be  kept  well   stirred  until   the  joint  has   sufficiently 

«»lcd.t 

The  mixture  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  tray  or  trough,  and  the  joint  held 
''^H'n  in  it  by  two  rings  at  the  bottom  for  somewhere  about  ten  or  twenty 
""nutes,  after  which  the  joint  is  tested.  The  sjjecial  construction  of  this 
"'^y  I'to  meet  the  electrical  requirements)  will  be  found  fully  dealt  with 
'^'s«%vhere. 


I 


A  section  of  the  joint— sec  Fig.  44  —  even  when  examined  under  a  lens,  should 
™*  a  perfectly  smooth  surface  round  (he  conductor,  and  there  should  be  no  suggestion 
""nubbles,  or  of  moisture.  When  cut  through  longitudinally,  the  copper  should  be  found 
''*<^ly  in  ihe  axis  of  ihe  cylinder,  and  adhering  firmly  10  the  insulation.  The  several 
*!f*Ts  of  guila-petcha  should  be  traceable  by  very  fine  black  lines  of  Chatterlon's  compound 
***(««  ihem,  and  there  should  be  every  evidence  of  perfect  adherence  ihroughoul. 

*  When,  however,  the  above  is  not  available,  an  eitcellent  cooling  mixture  consists  of 
"«•  ul-ammoninc,  2  ot.  washing  soda,  2  pans  fresh-water.    This  has  been  found  10 
the  solution  to  drop  in  temperature  as  much  as  2  J '  F.  (from  78°  10  57' )  in  the  course 
l^o  minutes. 
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At  the  factory,  the  joints  in  the  core — which  occupy  about  an  hour* — are 
each  rigorously  tested,  as  soon  as  they  are  effected  and  sufficiently  cooled, 
by  means  of  an  electrometer  or  galvanometer,  and  what  is  known  as  the 
accumulation  method  (due  to  Mr  Latimer  Clark),  whereby  the  effect  of  the 
weakest  current  passing  through  the  insulating  sheath  at  the  joint  is  inten- 
sified many  fold  in  its  effect — and,  indeed,  shews  itself  where  it  would  not 
do  otherwise.  This  test  is  very  fully  described  in  Mr  Young's  work  on 
Testing,  with  all  the  different  ways  of  carrying  it  out.f 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  rule,  owing  to  the  prevailing  conditions,  it  is 
very  often  the  custom  not  to  attempt  to  test  the  joints  made  at  sea.* 
Others,  however,  go  through  some  sort  of  test  (as  a  control  on  the  jointers 
to  a  certain  extent),  as  shewn  elsewhere,  though  by  the  test  which  is  not 
uncommonly  applied,  it  would  require  to  be  an  extremely  weak  joint  to  call 
any  special  attention. 

By  way  of  general  review,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  jointer  must  be 
always  careful  to  heat  with  the  lamp  any  portions  of  the  joint  he  may  have 
touched  with  wet  fingers,  before  laying  on  another  layer  of  compound  or 
gutta-percha,  so  as  to  drive  off  all  trace  of  moisture.  Should  there  be  the 
slightest  sign  of  perspiration  on  the  jointer's  hands  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  he  should  immediately  wipe  them  with  a  clean  cloth ;  or,  better 
still,  dip  them  in  naphtha,  the  rapid  evaporation  of  which  will  cool  the 
surface  of  the  skin.  This  should  be  repeated  during  the  continuation  of 
the  work  as  often  as  necessary. § 

It   is   usually   understood   that   all   dirty  work  is  to  be  done  by  the 


*  By  practised  hands  they  can  sometimes  be  effected  in  forty  to  forty-five  minutes, 
including  the  time  taken  (lo  to  15  minutes)  over  the  braze  in  the  conductor.  In  the 
tropics — aboard  ship  or  ashore — they  require  a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer  for  cooling  and 
hardening  by  immersion  and  bathing  in  iced  water  as  aforesaid,  unless  onfe  of  the 
above  mixtures  be  available.  In  the  latter  case,  the  joint  is  almost  instantly  rendered  fit 
for  covering  up  previous  to  the  splice  being  started  upon. 

t  "Electric  Testing  for  Telegraph  Engineers,"  by  J.  Elton  Young  {The  Electrician 
Printing  and  Publishing  Company,  London). 

J  In  present  practice,  jointers  very  rarely  fail  to  make  a  perfect  joint,  having,  asanJ^ 
served  their  time  in  the  factory,  where  joints,  of  necessity,  occur  at  every  three,  or  even 
two  miles — according  to  the  type  of  core.  They  are,  moreover,  specially  picked  out  ^ 
reliable  men  for  sea-work. 

S  Some  men  are  actually  prevented  altogether  from  making  good  joints  on  account  o\ 
being  so  prone  to  perspiration. 

A  joint  requires  continual  handling  during  manufacture,  and  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  perspiration  is  liable  to  affect  the  gutta-percha  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent  3 
proper  junction  between  the  several  coatings. 

In  further  explanation  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  perspiration,  coming  into  contact 
with  the  hot  gutta-percha,  sometimes  turns  into  steam,  which,  under  pressure,  bursts 
through  the  layers  of  gutta-percha. 
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assistant  jointer,  leaving   the  jointer   free  for   the  requirements   of  joint 
coverings,  where  cleanliness  is  so  important  an  item. 

In  holding  the  core  it  should  be  taken  firmly  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  at  such  a  distance  from  the  joint  as  to  be  beyond  the  influence 
of  its  heat,  for  the  gutta-percha  here  should  always  be  kept  hard.  If  the 
hands  be  too  near  the  joint,  they  may  press  the  material  where  it  has  been 
softened  by  the  heat,  and  so  cause  serious  damage. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  strips  of  gutta-percha  used  in 
making  a  joint  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  same  quality  as  the 
gutta-percha  employed  for  the  rest  of  the  core.  With  gutta-percha  of 
widely  different  quality,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  produce  a  sound,  homo- 
geneous joint,  and  many  faulty  joints  have  been  due  solely  to  dissimilarity 
in  the  materials  used,  though  each  material  may  have  been  good  of  its 
kind.* 

Faulty  joints  are  generally  caused  by — 

{a,)  Unskilful  cutting  of  the  copper  wires,  causing  nicks. 
{6.)  The  wires  being  badly  laid  up,  or  not  filed  to  a  true  scarf 
(r.)  Faulty  soldering. 

{d,)  The  conductor  being  centrally  displaced  through  unskilful  knead- 
ing, or  tooling. 

{e.)  Lack    of   efficient    adherence    between    the    conductor    and    the 
insulation. 

(/)  Air-bubbles  between  the  different  layers  of  gutta-percha  due  to 
insufficient  pressure  when  applying  the  strip. 

{g.)  Burns  on  the  gutta-percha  caused  by  careless  use  of  the  lamp,  and 
overheating. 

(//.)  Imperfect  adherence  between  the  layers  of  gutta-percha  or 
Chatterton,  through  moisture  or  want  of  cleanliness. 

(i.)  Accidental  abrasions. 

If  any  water,  or  even  moisture,  finds  its  way  in  any  part  of  the  core 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  joint,  it  is  sure  to  be  the  cause  of  trouble 
afterwards  if  the  gutta-percha  is  applied  over  it.f  This,  owing  to  the 
water  forcing  its  way  out  under  the  subsequent  pressure  (when  laid  at  the 
oottom  of  the  sea),  and  leaving  a  hole  in  the  insulating  envelope,  which 


Thus  anything  like  a  permanent  joint  with  an  old  cable,  the  gutta-percha  of  which 
"^s  been  exposed,  is  an  almost  hopeless  matter. 

^  Hence  the   importance  of  thoroughly  drying  the  joint  under  construction  at  its 
^^nous  stages  by  "lamping"  it  ov^er  continually  with  the  naphtha  spirit  lamp. 
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may  or  may  not  fall  a  ready  prey  to  more  water  reaching  the  conductor; 
but,  in  any  case,  leads  to  a  more  or  less  serious  insulation  fault.  Another 
frequent  cause  of  this  "  blowing  "  action  of  the  gutta-percha  is  that  of  air 
finding  its  way  into  the  core  during  manufacture.  Should  there  be  any 
such  air-bubbles  imprisoned  in  the  joint,  they  are  almost  certain  to  lead  to 
ruptures  in  the  insulation  sooner  or  later  when  under  the  great  pressure  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  amounts  to  as  much  as  i|  tons  per  square 
inch  for  every  i,ooo  fathoms  depth.  When  the  cable  is,  on  submergence, 
subjected  to  this  pressure,  any  places  where  air  is  imprisoned  are,  indeed, 
invariably  burst  open,  thus  causing  serious  faults.  It  is,  therefore,  as 
desirable  that  any  chamber  of  air  shall  be  exploded,  and  the  air  let  out 
during  manufacture  of  core,  or  joints  in  core,  as  that  moisture  should  be 

Joint-making  in  tropical  climates  is  a  peculiarly  troublesome  and 
delicate  operation  on  the  above  accounts ;  firstly,  because  the  Strang 
evaporation  of  a  hot  climate  especially  tends  to  draw  out  any  monAttt 
from  the  gutta-percha  ;  secondly,  owing  to  so  large  a  quantity  of  monAttt 
pervading  the  atmosphere  ;  and,  thirdly,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  flOOK- 
times  experienced  in  getting,  or  keeping,  the  gutta-percha  sufficiently  oool 
and  hardened. 

However,  the  special  conditions  and  provisions  regarding  joint-making 
at  sea — and  especially  with  reference  to  hot  climates — are  gone  into  more 
fully  elsewhere,  with  reference  to  cable-laying  operations. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  is  more  in  the  actual  carr>'ing 
out  of  successful  gutta-percha  joint-making  (as  regards  really  permanent 
joints  for  submarine  purposes)  than  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  the 
case.  There  are,  indeed,  many  practical  details  which  make  all  the 
difference  in  the  degree  of  success  attained. 

For  this  reason,  jointing  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  properly  learnt 
from  a  book — perhaps  even  less  than  many  other  operations  in  engineer- 
ing practice.  To  attain  anything  like  perfection,  the  student  should  put 
himself  under  instruction  from  a  professional  jointer. 

These  notes  on  the  subject  arc  only  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
main  points  involved,  and  some  kind  of  notion  of  the  principles  in  practice. 
as  a  guide  for  the  amateur  who  may  be  suddenly — under  stress  of  circum- 
stances— required  to  act  in  the  absence  of  professional  comrades.*  Practice 
alone  will  further  help. 


*  The  matter  is  gone  into  somewhat  at  length,  on  account  of  its  vital  importance  m 
cable  work. 


t  may  be  said  generally  that  giitta-percha  joints,  as  effected  nowadays 
re t-rate  Jointers  under  favourable  circumstances,  are  as  a  rule  (for  sub- 
marine cables),  practically  speaking,  as  perfectly  homogeneous  and  absolute 
—mechanically  and  electrically — as  ihe  rest  of  the  core.* 


♦  Actually  when  compared  electrically  against  a  similar  length  of  the  same  core,  the 
I  almost  invariably  tests  better.     This  may  be  to  a  great  extent  accounted  for, 

r,  by  its  slightly  greater  dielectric  thickness. 


1  .African  Tdi^graph  Company^  (Jii.it  icrs  ndinc  'f  ihi-  S[.ill":i(  li,-i.i-,..i  Uay. 
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Sfxtiox  4. — Jointing  Vllcanlsed  India-rubber  Cores. 

The  yJdered  scarf  joint  in  the  copper  conductor  having  been  made  in 
the  u^ual  manner  ^as  sheu-n  in  Figs.  48  and  49),  and  left  with  a  .smooth  and 
clean  surface,  the  external  tapes  and  braidings  should  be  stripped  back 
fr^/m  the  rubber.  The  more  or  less  bevelled  surfaces  at  the  edge  of  the  old 
rubber,  which   have  necessarily  been  exposed  during  the  making  of  the 


Fig.  48. — Scarf  Joint  in  Conductor. 


jr>int.H  in  the  conductor,  should  be  well  scraped — or,  indeed,  pared  away— 
and  then  wifK:d  or  painted  over  for  an  inch  or  so  with  pure  benzole  or 
naphtha  to  free  it  from  dirt  or  grease  by  actually  dissolving  the  outer 
surface.* 

A  strip  about  J  inch  broad — or  more  than  one,  as  the  case  may  be— of 


Fk;.  49. — Finished  Conductor  Joint. 

pure  rubber  treated  in  the  same  way  (so  as  to  obtain  the  natural  coherence 
of  two  similar  fresh  rubber  surfaces)  and  having  about  the  same  thickness, 
as  the  orij^inal  inner  strij:),  is  applied,  under  tension,  either  longitudinally  or 
spirally  round  the  conductor — usually  the  latter — so  as  not  only  to  cover 
the  entire  metallic  joint,  but  also  (see  Fig.  51)  to  overlap  the  inner  edges  of 
the  rubber  in  the  rest  of  the  core.  There  is  an  advantage  in  the  inside 
covering  of  the  joint  beini;  applied  spirally  in  that  it  permits  of  it  being 


*  AfUM  I  lo.inini;  as  ahv>\  i\  ii  is  vciy  usual  in  present  practice  to  first  cover  the  metal 
loini  and  txposovl  oomhioior  with  one  lap  of  $  inch  broad  cotton  tape  (sometimes  coateu 


Vw.,  50.  —  Mci.\llio  Join:  Knvelopxxl  in  Taj^. 

wuh  lUvlia  iuM>oO  a^  >ho\\n  in  Fix:.  >»^\  This  prevents  action  between  the  different  rubbers 
o\  iHMworn  t)u^  iijSiv:  .\nd  the  cojmhm  \\;:x^  in  the  event  of  any  sulphur  having  percolated 
a^  [M     anil  v:;xc'»  a  tajiK  o\cn  lH\i  tor  the  ruSber  strip  thai  follows. 
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ghtly  under  a  fair  pressure.  In  either  case  a  joint  is  very  often 
h  the  inside  layer  of  pure  rubber,  merely  by  pressure. 
*,  as  is  usually  the  case,  more  than  one  layer  of  pure  rubber  is 
in  order  to  build  up  the  joint  to  the  same  thickness  as  the  inside 
e  rest  of  the  core,  the  successive  layers  are  each  applied  (under 
ble  tension)  in  alternate  directions. 

;nds  of  each  of  these  pure  rubber  strips  are  very  usually  secured 
means  of  quite  a  small  quantity  of  india-rubber  solution.*     This 


^,iiiimmmmmn^mmnMn'mtiM9mfiMP 


Fig.  51. — First  Rubber  Covering. 

nay,  indeed,  be  applied  outside  each  tape  to  ensure  their  uniting 
care  being  taken  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  spirit  to  evaporate 
plying  another  tape, 
over  this  and  the  bevelled  surface  of  the  old  rubber  are 
yers  of  mixed  and  vulcanising  rubber, f  followed  by  an  outside 
of  waterproof  tape,  varnished  over  all,  until  the  diameter  of  the 
i  joint  (Fig.  52)  is  about  equal  to  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
ore.* 

ubber  should  be  put  on  tightly  and  evenly,  so  as  to  leave  no 
lied  with  air — indeed,  it  is  actually  stretched  slightly  in  the 
s  a  rule. 


FiCr.   52. — Completed  India-rubber  Joint. 

ubber  joint  so  effected  should  first  be  covered  with  a  prepared 
on  spirally,  then  with  a  piece  of  calico  sheeting  firmly  rolled  on 


rubber  solution  consists  of  20  parts  of  rubber  which  has  undergone  mastication 
5  of  benzine  or  mineral  naphtha  oil. 

\  are  usually  composed  of  two  coverings  of  prepared  tape,  §  inch  broad,  laid  on 
directions,  with  strong  shellac  varnish  between  them. 

e  old  method  of  joint-making  in  Hooper's  core,  the  oxide  of  zinc  separator  was 
in  the  joint  by  wrapping  the  pure  india-rubber  strip  round  with  canvas  strip 

d  with  oxide  of  zinc.  This  was  then  covered  with  two  strips  of  vulcanised 
rubber  sprinkled  with  flowers  of  sulphur),  the  last  overlapping  the  first — a  plan 

dhered  to. 
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longitudinally.  This  again  is  tightly  bound  up  with  strong  selvedge 
cotton  tape  applied  spirall3^  The  sheeting  and  selvedge  tape  are  only 
applied  to  act  as  a  mould  and  hold  the  joint  in  shape  under  pressure  whilst 
it  is  being  cured.  They  are  removed  again  as  soon  as  the  vulcanisation 
of  the  joint  is  completed. 

The  process  of  curing — as  has  already  been  shewn  in  the  chapter  on 
india-rubber — involves  apparatus  for  maintaining  the  article  under  operation 
at  a  high  temperature  for  a  given  length  of  time.  At  the  factor>%  this  con- 
dition is  readily  met  by  the  joint  being  kept  in  contact  with  steam.* 

A  convenient  and  fairly  accurate  test  of  the  degree  of  vulcanisation  is  to 
try  and  indent  the  rubber,  when  cool,  with  the  thumb  nail.  If  properly 
cured,  the  rubber  will  yield  to  the  pressure,  but  no  mark  will  remain.  If, 
however,  the  imprint  of  the  nail  is  left,  the  rubber  is  not  sufficiently  cured; 
and  if  it  is  hard  and  unyielding,  it  is  probably  over-cured. 

When  it  is  known  that  the  joint  has  been  properly  made  with  the  right 
amount  of  vulcanisation,  after  being  electrically  tested  in  the  usual  way,  it  is 
finally  protected  externally  by  a  lapping  of  strong  tape,  which  should 
extend  an  inch  or  so  over  the  braiding  or  serving.  This  latter  very  often 
finally  receives  a  coat  of  varnish  to  further  imbue  it  with  the  necessary 
waterproof  qualities  in  correspondence  with  the  rest  of  the  core. 

The  length  of  time  required  for  a  vulcanised  india-rubber  joint  is  a  varying 
quantity,  according  to  the  exact  routine  adopted  and  prevailing  conditions. 
It  usually  occupies  somewhere  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  the 
curing  process  may  run  into  as  much  as  three  hours,  or  it  may  only  take 
an  hour,  depending  on  the  type  of  core,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  being 
practically  independent  of  temperature,  little  or  no  time  for  cooling  is 
necessary. 

The  principal  causes  of  faults  in  india-rubber  joints  are  the  same  as  in 
gutta-percha  —  i.e.,  air-holes  and  moisture.  The  same  precautionary  care 
is  necessary  to  avoid  them,  including  "  lamping  "  over,  from  time  to  time. 

Successful  and  reliable  joint-making  in  india-rubber  cables,  especially  as 
regards  the  vulcanising,  is  a  much  more  uncertain  matter  than  in  the  case 
of  gutta-percha.  It  will,  indeed,  be  obvious  that  the  joint  can  never  be  as 
homoijcneous  an  affair  in  the  former  instance  as  in  the  latter. 

Thus,  with  rubber  joints  more  than  ever,  instruction  in  their  manu- 


"'■  For  laiuMinc,  and  aboard-ship,  work,  different  forms  of  portable  "cures"  have  to  be 
used,  but  those  are  matters  forei^m  to  our  immediate  subject. 


Section   i.— Submarine  Borers— 
Alternative  Suggest! 

SkcTIOH    ;.— Inner  Serving;  Historical — Consiituiioo  of  Jute— Tanned  Jute  Y«ni— 
Routine  of  Inner  Serving  Application— Serving  Machine— Lay  oflnncr  Serving- 
Miscellaneous  Particulars— Formula?,  etc.,  for  Weight  of  Inner  Serving. 
Multiple-Conductor  Cables  :  Where  Desirable  :  .Advantages  and  Uisadvantagci. 

Section  3,— General  Description  of  Ordinary  Sheaihing  :  Types. 

Testing    Iron  Wire— Tension  and  Elongation   Tesi ;    Torsion  Test :    Gaivatiiii«g  ' 
Test— Routine  of  Cable  Sheathing— Bright  and  Clark's  Compound— Com poaoding  <*■ 
each  Iron  Wire- Taping  each  Wire.  J 

SECTtus  4.— Operation  of  Sheathing  :  Leading  Principles  Involved— Skelewn-Fnur»e 
Machine;  Disc  Machine — Modem  Improvements^Lay  of  Wires — Poinis  ii 
siruction — Formula  for  Weight  of  Iron  in  a  Cable  :  Trial  Specii 

Section  5.— Rrighl  and  Clark's  Cold  Compound —Outer  Canvas  Taping— BnKhl  »*»^ 
Clark's  Hot  Compound— Cooling-  the  Cable-  Relative  Merits  of  Ouicr  Taje  10a 
Yarns  :  Outer  Vam  Covering  :  Hemp  Yarn  Applied  Externally  :  Jute  Yam  App''*** 
Externally  ;  Outer  Hemp  Cords  :  External  Canvas— Tape  and  Hemp  Cords-Outer 
Coveting:  General  Particulars— Hauling  off  Complelcd  Cable— Rate  of  Ww* 
Manufacture. 

Section  6.— External  Whitewashing  on  Way  to  Cable  Tank ;  Coiling  into  TatJc-Te«- 
ing  during  Manufacture — Stretch  of  Core  during  Sheathing. 


MECHANICAL   PKOTECTION   AND   STRENGTH. 


Section'  i. — Metal  Tatinu. 

For  those  portions  of  any  cable  which  are  about  to  be  deposited  in  waters 
where  marine  organisms  exist,  thi;  core  now  very  usually  first  receives  a 

(eath  of  metal  tape  by  way  of  protection. 
Vi 


Submarine  Borers. — These  enemies  to  cables  consist  mainly  of  what 
known  to  naturalists  as  Teredo  navalis*  jcylopliaga,  and  Limnoria  tere- 
ms  nr  Limnoria  lignorum^  They  are  all  various  species  of  marine 
■vaging  insects,  or  worms,  provided  with  boring  tools,  which  they  make  use 
of  to  pierce  into  the  cable.  Beyond  idle  curiosity,  these  creatures  appear  to 
have  a  penchant  for  jute  and  hemp,  judging  from  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  found  lo  devour  it  In  satisfying  this  taste,  and  in  order  to 
burrow  a  passage,  the.se  borers  have  a  habit  of  also  "scoring"  the  gutta- 
percha in  the  form  of  an  elongated  groove,  though  the  actual  mea!  appears 
to  be,  usually,  in  the  main,  made  off  the  jute  or  hemp.  *  Vulcanised  rubber 
seems  to  be  too  hard  for  their  proboscis,  or  else  the  sulphur  disagrees  with 


*  This  miserable  little  mollusc  first  made  itself  a  repuiatio 
Iks,  until  builders  took  to  plating  them.  When  the  cable  c; 
+  Amongst  the  foes  to  submarine  cables  there  are  also,  of  course,  the  saw  and  sword 
fi^h,  which  have  a  disagreeable  habit,  whilst  burning  for  dinner,  of  attacking  a  cable 
—mistaking  it,  maybe,  for  some  submarine  monster  bigger  than  theniselves — with  their 
Iwak  or  snout.  -Saw-fishes  vary  in  atie  from  lo  to  150  lbs.,  and  sword-fishes  (sometimes 
confused  with  the  former)  are  usually  of  dimensions  such  as  are  represented  by  a  weight 
nf  about  loo  lbs.  These  are  mostly  met  with  on  the  Itr.iiihan  and  oiher  tropical  coasts, 
and  especially  near  the  mouth  of  rivers. 

The  shark  and  the  whale  must  also  be  included  in  this  category —indeed,  several 
■^^urious  cases  of  warfare  between  a  whale  and  a  cable  have  been  experienced.  However, 
'lie  attacks  of  these  monsters  cannot  be  rendered  at  all  less  effectual  by  any  such  metal 
'Jping  round  the  core  ;  though  a  sheathing  of  tough,  close- sheathed  iron  wires  is  a  natural 
Precauiion.  in  tropical  shallow  water,  with  this  object. 

Fish  attacks  and  fish  biles,  as  above,  are  dealt  with  in  full  elsewhere. 
;  Injuries  to  cables  by  marine  organisms  were  first  noticed  in  the  Levant.     The  late 
•^  •"   R,  S.  Newall  found,  in  the  case  of  a  hemp-covered  cable  which  had  been  down  there 
**•*'>*  few  months,  that  the  hemp  had  been  destroyed  by  a  species  of  "teredo." 

Again,  in  [859,  Mr  C.  W.  Siemens  (afterwards  Sir  William  Siemens)  found  on  a 
^^*X  ilar  cable,  which  had  been  laid  rather  less  than  a  year,  millions  of  small  shell-fish  or 
^^*^.il5,  accompanied  by  tiny  worms,  which  had  entirely  demolished  the  unsheathed  hemp 
*'*'*''«ring.  Moreover,  small  circular  holes  were  found  pierced  here  and  there  in  the 
K»*«ia-pen:ha. 

Since  then  similar  havoc  has  been  wrought  on  several  cables,  on  a  small  stale,  in  all 
V^tis  of  the  world  ;  notably  in  the  Western  basin  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  English 
^Hanncl,  Irish  Sea,  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  more  especially  on  the  coast  of  Brajiil,  in  the 
"*Kian  Gulf,  East  Indian  Archipelago,  etc.,  caused  by  the  different  species  of  ravaging 
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them,  for  it  is  only  gutta-percha  cores  that  are  so  affected :  hence  nibber 
cores  never  require  metallic  taping  as  an  anti-boring  sheath. 

Though  the  core  is,  as  a  rule,  only  influenced  quite  superficially,  cases 
have  been  known  where  these  borers  have  penetrated  down  to  the  con- 
ductor, thus  establishing  more  or  less  "  dead  earth,"  electrically  speaking. 
In  any  case,  a  tendency  towards  weak  insulation  is  liable  to  be  set  up  at 
this  point,  especially  as  the  serving  becomes  conspicuous  by  its  absence,  and 
particularly  when  a  loose  place  for  the  water  to  more  thoroughly  act  on  the 
iron  wires,  and  on  the  gutta-percha,  is  established — eventually  culminating, 
perhaps,  in  the  water  reaching  the  conductor.  Such  faults  are  naturally 
likely  to  occur  where  the  sheathing  wires  have  —  due  to  chemical,  or 
mechanical,  action — become  to  any  extent  corroded  or  worn,  leaving  the 
serving  open  for  comparatively  rapid  consumption. 

All  these  ravagers  are  sometimes  spoken  of  by  the  general  name 
"  teredo."     This  is  inaccurate. 

The  Teredo  navalis  is  mainly  to  be  met  with  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
and  has  probably  been  responsible  for  most  of  the  experiences  to  which 
we  allude.  In  higher  latitudes,  however,  the  "teredo"  proper  is  scarcely 
known.  For  instance,  it  is  the  Limnoria  terebrans  which  mainly  affects 
our  waters  round  about  the  English  Channel  and  Irish  Sea.  This  mollusc- 
like worm  is  found  more  particularly  to  confine  its  attentions  to  the  jute, 
or  hemp,  serving.  Thus,  the  cables  under  the  control  of  the  British  Postal 
Telegraphs,  since  1893,  have  been  invariably  brass-taped.  The  tape  is 
applied  outside  the  serving,*  by  way  of  evading  these  ravaging  insects.'!' 

Faults  due  to  marine  borers  have  been  very  usually  found  to  occur  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  where,  owing  to  various  forms  of  food  coming  down 
the  river,  animal  life  is  more  prevalent.  They  also  occur  along  more  or 
less  tropical  coasts. 

In  any  case  the  metallic  riband  is  only  applied  to  the  core  of  that  part 
of  the  cable  likely  to  go  into  such  insect-ridden  waters,  which  more 
commonly  means  in  depths  under  250  fathoms, J  though  in  warm  climates 
the  teredo  has  been  known  to  exist  at  much  greater  depths — 1,000  fathoms, 


*  It  is  partly  for  a  similar  reason,  moreover,  that  hemp  is  always  adopted  for  the 
inner  (as  well  as  the  outer)  serving  of  these  cables,  since  the  rest  of  them  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  l*ost  Office  from  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company. 

t  This  also  has  sometimes  an  economic  advantage  in  the  case  of  multiple-core  cables 
(like  most  of  the  above),  by  saving  the  individual  taping  of  each  core. 

\  Thus  it  is  not  unusual  in  selecting  a  route  for  a  coast  cable  to  avoid  a  line  of  deptn 
under  about  500  fathoms,  if  possible.  This  is  partly  with  a  view  to  the  cable  being  ^ 
from  fish  attacks,  teredo  bores,  and  vegetable  and  animal  life  generally;  as  well  as  to 
avoid  strong  currents  and  a  rocky  bottom. 


J 
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or  even  more*  It  is,  indeed,  almost  entirely  a  question  of  bottom 
temperature  which  determines  their  presence,  or  otherwise  ;  and  this  again 
is  largely  governed  by  currents,! 

The  Teredo  ttava/is^-a  sort  of  soft-bodied  snail — is  but  little  bigger 
than  a  pin's  head. 

Even  when  new,  the  sheathing  wires  of  a  closed  cable  are  never  likely 
to  butt  tightly  together  throughout  the  entire  length  owing  to  occasional 
irregularities.  Thus,  it  can  readily  be  understood  how  .such  a  minute 
creature  find.s  its  way  in  ;  and  with  any  species  of  open-sheathed  cable,  it 
becomes  a  comparatively  simple  matter. 

The  other  borers  are,  however,  a  good  deal  longer — about  J  inch,  as  a 
mle.  These  are  said  to  exist  ashore,  and  to  have  been  traced  in  under- 
ground lines.  J 

Further  particulars  regarding  marine  animal  and  insect  life — together 
irith  illustrations — will  be  found  elsewhere:  for  full  details,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  excellent  early  paper  on  the  subject  due  to  the  late  Mr 
George  Preece-S 

From  what  has  transpired  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  metal 
taping  here  spoken  of  to  ward  off  marine  borer.s  is  only  applied,  as  a  rule, 
lo  the  cores  of  the  shore  end,  and  intermediate  types  of  a  cable — and  then 
only  for  certain  waters  in  cases  where  such  objectionable  life  is  supposed  to 
exist. 


\ 


History  of  Metal  Tape. — The  first  instance  of  a  metal  riband  being 
auggssled  for  a  cable  was  that  of  the  brothers  Bright.ii  As  early  as  1852, 
1  patent  (Nu.  14.331)  was  taken  out  by  E.  B.  and  C.  T.  Bright,  in  the 
course  of  which  was  mentioned  the  covering  of  cables  with  hemp  yarn, 

anci  a  very  thin  metal  spiral  riband,  or  taping,  between  two  fine  flexible 

woven  tapes.l 


"  There  is  said  ti 


o  the  depth  at  which  other  harmless  forms  of  animal 


*  Thus  in  the  shoal  waters  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  no  doubt,  the  teredo  would  be 
(«wd  but  for  the  existence  of  cold  bottom  currents. 

I  Indeed  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  once  advanced  the  idea  that  they  took  a  passage  in 
the  serving  of  the  cable  from  the  factory,  and  eventually  turn  into  powder  later,  tike  the 
nute  la  a  cheese. 

S  "Cable  Horers,"  by  G.  E.  Preece,/iwr.  Soi:  Til.  Eng.,  vol.  iv,,  p.  363. 
■  Previously  the  protection  of  underground  lines  from  such  ravages  had  been  some- 
limn  effected  by  embedding  them  in  cement- 

Later  on  the  bituminous  silicaied  compound,  which  Sir  Charles  Bright  patented  in 
i"3  for  the  outer  sheathing  of  cables,  was  partly  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 


This  »i 


<  by  the  mixing  of  powdered  silica  with  the  pitch  and  tar ;  thus  breaking  and 
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According  to  this  device,  the  metal  tape  was  applied  outside  the  hemp 
serving.  Theoretically  speaking,  this  would  be  correct  for  warding  off  the 
ravages  of  insects,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  yarn  they  have  a  special  weakness 
for,  and  which  they  play  the  most  havoc  with. 

However,  in  practice  some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  making  the  metal 
tape  lay  properly  over  such  an  uneven  bed  as  that  afforded  by  the  serving 
of  yarns ;  and,  thus,  if  any  boring  insect  should  find  its  way  anywhere,  it 
would  be  liable  to  cause  more  trouble  than  ever. 

It  was,  in  fact,  found  to  be  essential  that  the  metal  tape  should  have  an 
almost  absolutely  flat  surface  as  a  bed  to  lay  on  properly.*  Moreover,  an 
overlap  at  each  turn  is,  in  any  case,  necessary. 

Mr  Henry  Clifford  was  the  first  to  pay  special  attention  to  this  par- 
ticular point,  and — whilst  Engineer-in-chief  to  the  Telegraph  Construction 
Company — to  introduce  in  1878  a  method  of  metal  taping  peculiarly  suited 
for  this  purpose. 

According  to  Mr  Clifford's  plan,  the  metal  tape  is  applied  outside  the 
core  instead  of  outside  the  serving.f  It  is  this  which  is  now  in  extensive 
use  in  the  present  day.  Clifford's  brass  taping  was  first  applied  by  the 
Telegraph  Construction  Company  to  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Extension 
Company's  Penang-Malacca  cable  laid  in  1879.  Since  then  it  has  been 
adopted  for  at  any  rate  all  the  shallow-water  sections  of  the  Eastern, 
Eastern  Extension,  and  Eastern  and  South  African  cables  which  are  laid 
in  at  all  tropical  waters,  where  the  teredo  et  hoc  genus  omne  are  liable  to 
flourish,  and  where  gutta-percha  is  the  insulating  medium. 

In  selecting  a  suitable  metal  for  this  purpose,  it  was  necessar)''  to  com- 
bine   lightness    with    as   much    toughness   and    strength  as  possible,*  the 


rendering  useless  the  boring-tool  of  the  teredo  and  such-like.  Both  systems  have  no* 
been  adopted  for  many  years  in  the  case  of  all  cables  exposed  to  these  attacks— in  depths 
under  ic»  fathoms,  at  any  rate.  These  combined  remedies  have  been  found  entirely 
elTcctual. 

*  In  early  days,  when  metal  tapes  were  applied  spirally  outside  the  serving  as  above, 
a  packing  of  flexible  cotton  tape  used  to  be  interpolated  longitudinally  between  the  hemp 
serving  and  the  brass  ribbon. 

Messrs  Siemens  have  used  tapings  of  this  description  on  some  cables  laid  by  them  in 
the  East. 

t  It  was  found  necessary  to  give  up  all  ideas  of  protecting  the  serving,  owing  to  tb« 
difficulty  of  applying  the  tape  to  it  in  an  efficient  manner. 

*  This  is  so,  largely  owing  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  bulk  down  as  much  as 
possible.  Moreover,  if  the  weight  of  the  cable  were  materially  increased  by  such  a  taping? 
the  modulus  of  tension  would  be  seriously  reduced  ;  though  this  would,  as  a  rule,  only 
apply  to  the  case  of  fairly  deep  water. 
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question  of  economy  being  also  considered  of  course.  Thus,  on  these 
grounds  (especially  on  the  latter),  as  well  as  on  that  of  strong  chemical 
action,  it  was  at  once  found  that  copper  was  unsuited  for  the  purpose. 

Certain  forms  of  brass  were  soon  found — partly  on  account  of  the 
hardness  introduced — to  be  particularly  suited  to  attain  the  object  in 
view.* 

Though  this  metal  riband  is  often  spoken  of  as  brass  taping,  it  is  nowa- 
days more  generally  composed  of  that  variety  of  brass  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Muntz  metal,  being  a  compound  of  copper,  zinc,  and  tin,  contain- 
i^y  rather  more  tin  and  zinc  in  it  than  ordinary  brass,  and  correspondingly 
less  copper. 

This  metal  mixture  is  found  to  afford  a  remarkable  de^jree  of  hardness 
aad  tou[^hness  to  a  comparatively  small  weight,  besides  which  it  introduces 
little  or  no  chemical  action.f 

Recently  phosphor-bronze  J  has  been  occasionally  used  for  this  purpose 
instead  of  ordinary  brass,  or  Muntz  metal.  This  is  with  the  idea  of  still 
further  combining  the  maximum  strength  with  the  minimum  weight  beyond 
that  effected  by  Muntz  metal.  Again,  phosphor-bronze  is  supposed  to  be 
more  durable,  though  certainly  more  expensive  at  the  outset 

Present-day  Application. — According  to  Mr  Clifford's  plan,  first  of  all 
a  fine  (wet)  cotton  tape  (about  1  inch  broad)  is  applied  spirally  with  about 
half  overlap  by  way  of  bedding  and  preservative  ;  then  (2)  the  metal  riband 
of  same  breadth  and  4  mils,  thick  is  laid  on  with  half  overlap  ;  and  finally 
'3)  a  waterproof  preservative  and  protective  cotton  tape,  rendered  so  by 
being  previously  soaked  in  stearine  (mineral  wax),  ozokerite,  or  other 
resinous  compound.§ 


*  Besides  ihe  metallic  hardness  defeating  the  borers'  intentions,  it  is  supposed  thai 
"hat  chemical  action  occurs  is  offensive  to  the  taste  of  the  ravager5. 

*  No  doubt  the  notion  of  the  special  suitability  of  this  metal  for  the  purpose  first 
"ngimied  with  its  application  to  the  bottoms  of  wooden  ships.  Here  il  wa?  discovered 
™-*  Munu  metal  ensured  such  a  permanently  smooth  surface  that  barnacles  were  unable 
w  ^in^  to  it  for  any  time,  besides  being  so  hard  as  to  defeat  all  efforts  on  the  part  of 

I  borers.    Moreover,  a  thin  sheath  of  Munii  metal  was  found  to  be  not  only  cheaper  than 
I  ^"W**!  as  previously  used,  but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  chemical  action,  lasted  as  long  as 

*  ship  itself,  instead  of  havinj;  10  be  periodically  renewed. 

•  Both  phcisphor  and  silicium  bronze  are  in  reality  hard-drawn  copper,  with  3  per 
^^•rf tin  added  for  producing  still  further  hardness.     They  are  so  styled  on  account  of 

*  Wjierials  which  are  employed,  in  some  form,  as  a  flus;,  in  the  process  of  manufacture 
'  "'^e  main  object  of  compounding  the  tape  ihuswise  is  to  check  any  tendency  in  the 

'ifWion  of  a  galvanic  battery  being  set  up,  with  consequent  chemical  action,  between  the 
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These  three  tapings  are  each  applied*  alternately f — at  one  operation  to 
save  time — with  opposite  lays  (the  length  of  which  depends  on  the  width 
of  the  tape  adopted),  with  a  view  to  more  thoroughly  covering,  upon  each 
side,  every  overlap  of  metal  tape,  for  its  better  preservation  and  water- 
proofing, as  a  complete  armour  against  the  ravaging  insects.  Inasmuch  a< 
in  a  brass-taped  cable  the  tape  acts  practically  as  the  main  "earth,"  it  is 
undesirable  that  the  inside  tape  should  be  compounded  in  any  way,  for  fear 
of  masking  faults.* 

By  the  Clifford  system  all  these  tapes  are  applied  at  one  operation  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  described  later. 

The  Silvertown  Company  use  wet  cotton  threads^  or  yams,  as  a  bedding 
for  the  metal  tape  in  place  of  the  calico  tape.  This,  in  the  author's  opinion, 
has  certain  advantages.  It  forms  a  softer  bed,  and  avoids  the  ridges  that 
are  a  very  usual  accompaniment  with  any  tape.  The  difference  in  this 
respect  mainly  rests  in  the  fact  that  the  cotton  threads,  tending  naturally 
to  fill  up  the  space  on  the  surface  of  the  core,  do  not  require  to  be  applied 
with  any  overlap.  It  also  gets  over  the  danger  of  ravelling  (or  "rucking") 
up,  and  of  the  riband  pressing  into  the  core  at  uneven  places  as  above. 
Again,  threads  retain  the  moisture  better  than  tape.§ 


iron  wires  and  the  brass — the  wet  serving  forming  the  electrolyte  by  absorption  of  sea- 
water  or  due  to  its  previous  saturation.  By  compounding,  the  tape  becomes  more  or  less 
waterproof,  and  therefore  should  prevent  any  electrolytic  action  such  as  would  constitute 
a  battery. 

Were  the  above  action  allowed  to  take  place,  iron  being  electro-positive  to  brass,  the 
sheathing  wires  would  be  gradually  eaten  away,  though  less  so  than  if  the  metal  tape  wa^ 
formed  of  copper — more  highly  electro-negative  than  any  other  metal — where  the  greatest 
potential  difference  would  exist.     It  may  be  added  that  Muntz  metal  is  at  a  slight  advan- 
tage over  ordinary  brass  in  this  respect  again.    The  above  compounding  of  the  outer  tape 
appears  to  effect  its  object  fairly  well,  as  there  has  never  been  absolute  evidence  of 
chemical  action  between  the  metal  riband  and  the  sheathing  wires  in  a  cable  with  bras^ 
sheathing  to  its  core — even  after  many  years'  trial.     In  the  case  of  faulty  insulation  at  any 
point— and  especially  if  the  salt-water  has  entered — the  presence  of  brass  tape  wouiti 
probably  tend  to  accentuate  it;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  very  likely  render  it  3 
localisation  more  easv. 

*  The  tapings — especially  the  metal  tape — have  to  be  laid  on  very  tightly,  «ind  in  thi^ 
process  adopted  to  accomplish  this  the  core  is  liable  to  become  stretched  beyond  what  i^ 
would  do  otherwise.  This  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  the  objections  raised  in  early  days  to  thi^ 
method  of  protection,  though  not  now  considered  serious  in  practice. 

+  By  another  arrangement,  due  to  the  same  gentleman,  the  metallic  and  cotton  tapfi^ 
are  stuck  toj^cthor  before  applying  them  to  the  core.  This  latter  plan,  though  experi- 
mented with  at  first,  has  never  been  turned  to  practical  account. 

\  In  order  to  secure  a  still   more   regular  bed,  the   Telegraph   Construction  Con"i- 
pany  now  very  often  dispense  with  the  inner  tape  bedding  and  apply  the  metal  tape  dirct^ 
on  to  the  core,  followed  by  the  outside  ta[)e  as  a  preservative  protection  to  the  inetan'^' 
riband. 

^  Water  is  |)laycd  on  whilst  being  applied  to  the  core. 
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Fig.  53  shews  a  recent  form"  of  the  ordinary  three-head  taping  machine.t 
capable  of  applying  the  three  coverings  in  one  operation  after  the  manner 
of  either  of  the  above  descriptions. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration,  each  head  is  provided  with  a 
three-speed  cone  pulley,  by  which  it  is  driven  through  the  medium  of 
belting  from  the  main  shaft,  which  can  be  seen  running  longitudinally 
along  the  base  of  the  machine.  The  opposite  lays  of  each  taping  are 
arranged  for  by  the  tape  head  cone  pulleys  being  run  in  opposite  directions, 
i.e..  by  the  method  of  reverse  belting  from  the  main  shaft  pulleys,  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  taping  heads  are,  as  usual,  each  provided  with  a 
counter- weight  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mandrel  to  the  taping  bobbin, 
to  balance  the  weight  of  the  latter,  and  so  do  away  with  any  vibration. 


Fj(i.   S3. -Tailing  Machin. 


The  machine  has  a  powerful  hauling-off  drum  (such  as  ensures  perfectly 
regular  motion)  driven  by  cog  gearing  round  the  inner  circumference  of  its 
flange.  The  pinion  which  drives  it  receives  its  motion  from  the  main  shaft 
through  bevel  gearing,  which  is  enclosed  in  the  box  seen  to  the  right  of  the 
tllusiralion.  , 

A  set  of  spur  change  wheels  is  provided  with  the  machine,  and  by 
means  of  them  the  lay  of  the  various  tapes  can  be  adjusted  to  the  required 
pitch,  according  to  the  size  of  core  which  is  being  taped  ;  thus  also 
allowing  of  considerable  variation  in  the  width  of  the  tapes  and  the  amount 
of  overlap.  The  machine  also  has  an  indicator,  which  records  the  length  of 
c^"^  covered.     This,  of  course,  varies  materially  with  the  width  of  tape. 


up  for  use  by  Mesiiri, 
A  full  detailed  deseriji- 


...,j  machine  has  only  recently  been  designed  and 
*>shington  and  Co.,  Engineers,  of  Sowerby  Bridge,  Yorkslii 
■"^  fill  be  found  of  it  in  Electricity  ia^  21st  February  1896. 

*  ll  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  where  only  two   tapes  arc  applied, 
•Khine  would  be  used,  but  with  two  taping  "heads"  instead  of  three. 
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length  of  lay,  etc.,  but  three  or  four  miles  per  working  day  may  be  taken 
as  an  average  output. 

The  machine  above  described  takes  up  very  little  floor  space— only 
about  17  feet,  indeed. 

The  various  core  tapings  are  sometimes  applied  at  one  operation,  with 
the  two  layers  of  yarn  constituting  the  inner  serving.  Where,  however,  the 
latter  are  applied  at  the  same  time  as  the  iron  wire  sheathing  and  entire 
outer  serving,  the  core  tapes  are  usually  laid  on  first  as  a  separate  process. 

Each  taping  head  holds  about  a  mile  of  tape.  The  successive  lengths 
of  the  metal  riband  (from  fresh  heads)  are  "  brazed  " — />.,  united  with  brass 
solder.  The  cotton  tape  ends  are  secured  by  a  dab  of  adhesive  compound, 
and  in  the  case  of  threads  each  successive  length  is  attached  to  the  previous 
one  by  the  two  ends  being  "  wipped  "  together. 

Unfortunately  Muntz  metal,  or  any  species  of  brass,  tape  is  subject  to 
corrosion,  in  some  degree,  by  the  action  of  sea-water.  Various  suggestions 
have  been  made  to  obviate  this.  The  plan  which  appears  to  approach 
nearest  to  success  is  that  of  Mr  Arthur  Dearlove.  This  gentleman  has 
proposed  (Provisional  Specification  No.  20,645  of  1889)  to  coat  the  mctalKc 
strip  with  anti-sulphuric  enamel,  by  passing  the  strip  through  a  bath  of  the 
material.  It  is  then  dried  by  being  drawn  through  a  steam-jacketed 
cylinder  previous  to  being  wound  on  a  reel,  or  "  tape-head,"  ready  for  use. 
The  great  feature  about  this  particular  enamel  is  that  it  is  flexible  and  does 
not  crack,  especially  when  applied  very  thin — like  a  varnish  Mr  Dearlove 
has  also  suggested  its  application  to  the  outer  sheathing,  with  the  same 
object  in  view.  For  neither  purposes  has  it,  however,  been  so  far  adopted 
in  practice. 

Provided  it  is  properly  applied,  metal  taping  is  supposed  to  be  a 
fairly  absolute  protection  against  borers  ;  indeed,  no  cases  of  trouble  have 
been  known  to  be  traceable  to  this  cause  with  a  cable,  the  core  of  which  i> 
so  sheathed.  Moreover,  it  is  to  some  extent  effective  in  preserving  the 
dielectric  from  decay  (by  oxidation,  evaporation,  and  the  result  of  alter- 
nating wet  and  dry  conditions)  in  the  instance  of  gutta-percha  insulated 
cables  laid  in  dry  soils  ashore.* 

However,  in  the  recent  Amazon  River  cable,  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers. 


■'■  In  multiple-conductor  cables,  metal  taping  outside  each  core  has  been  adopted  by 
the  Engineer  of  the  Post  Office  (Mr  VV.  H.  Preece,  C.B.,  F.R.S.)  in  the  1896  Bacton- 
liorkum  cable,  with  a  view  to  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  effect  of  static  induction  iroto 
wire  to  wire,  and  also  in  order  to  neutralise-  -  by  thus  introducing  magnetic  induction—tl'^ 
electro-static  capacity  of  each  circuit.  Previously  the  multiple  cables  of  this  department 
had  only  a  single  brass  tape  outside  the  serving  of  the  wormed  cores.  Substantial  bencnt 
in  working  efificiency  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  above  modification. 
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meet  these  conditions,  made  what  was  a  new  departure  as  regards 
marine  telegraphy.*  The  core  of  the  shore-end  type,  instead  of  being 
38  taped,  was  covered  by  a  lead  tubing, f  thus  rendering  it  absolutely 
do-tight,  as  well  as  air-tight.  The  core  was  followed  by  a  cotton 
ng,  over  which  the  lead  covering  was  applied  J  and  externally  com- 
nded.  Outside  this  were  two  servings  of  jute  of  opposite  lays,  followed 
the  usual  sheathings,  etc. 

For  the  land  connections  in  the  form  of  trench  cables  the  same  plan 
I  adopted,  with  a  view  to  more  perfectly  obviating  the  decay  which 
ta-percha  is  subject  to  in  dry  soil,  as  already  explained. 
The  trench  cable  consisted  of  core,  cotton  tape,  leaden  tube,  compound,  § 
I  two  servings  of  tarred  jute,  the  proper  length  of  this  being  previously 
into  each  length  of  shore  end  without  any  joint  or  splice. 

Alternative  Suggestions.  —  Some  authorities  have  objected  to  the 
Dption  of  any  form  of  metal  covering  to  the  core,  not  only  on  the  ground 
additional  expense,  but  also  of  electro-chemical  action  with  the  gal- 
nised  iron  sheathing. 

Thus,  from  time  to  time,  various  other  means  have  been  suggested  for 
feating  the  ravages  of  insects.  To  preserve  subterranean  wires  from  the 
acks  of  ants,  etc.,  one  inventor  (as  early  as  1854)  thought  of  incorporating 
'he  insulating  material  "  some  resinous  or  bitter  substance  of  a  poisonous 
ure."  An  external  coat  of  india-rubber  and  various  mixtures  with  it 
e  also  formed  the  subject  of  a  patent  for  the  special  purpose  of  protecting 

gutta-percha  core.H 


^  Since  the  above  lines  were  written,  the  author  learns  that  Messrs  Hooper  adopted 

^d  tubing  for  protecting  the  india-rubber  core  of  the  "  Cuba-Submarine"  Company's 

ifuegos-Batabano  cable  in  1895. 

^   Probably  lead  could  never  be  applied  as  a  riband  taping,  though  a  provisional 

-ification  (No.  855  of  1877),  drawn  up  in  the  name  of  Colonel  T.  G.  Glover,  speaks  of 

iral  of  lead-foil  (with  the  same  object  in  view)  covered  with  a  hemp  serving  saturated 

lister  oil.    In  any  case,  a  seamless  tube  is  a  much  more  complete,  though  more  costly, 

action.    However — no  matter  how  thinly  it  is  capable  of  being  applied — it  can  scarcely 

to  be  less  flexible  than  the  ordinary  so-called  brass  tape. 

b^or  shore  ends  and  in  land  cables  the  consideration  of  weight  does  not,  of  course, 

-r  into  the  question  practically;  there  is,  therefore,  no  objection  to  lead  on  this  account. 

t  There  used  at  one  time  to  be  some  difficulty  and  risk  in  applying  a  lead  tubing  to 

la-percha  core,  on  account  of  the  heat  required  for  the  molten  lead,  though  Mr  John 

ttterton  had  a  patent  for  effecting  this  many  years  ago.     Since  then,  however,  means 

e  been  devised  for  applying  it  cold  and  direct  from  a  hydraulic  press,  and  this  is 

ricd  out  on  a  large  scale— more  especially  to  india-rubber  electric  light  cables. 

^  The  compound  here  would  tend  to  act  as  a  preservative  against  the  decay  to  which 

d  is  subject  in  certain  soils. 

11  However,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  any  admixtures  of  rubber  in  close  contact 

^b  gutta-percha  are  highly  objectionable,  even  if  they  would  properly  adhere. 
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Again,  in  1877  provisional  protection  (Specification  No.  1416)  was 
obtained  by  Mr  H.  A.  C.  Saunders  and  Professor  Andrew  Jamieson, 
F.R.S.E.,  for  a  method  of  saturating  the  inner  serving  with  andiroba  oil. 
This  substance  having  proved  successful  in  overcoming  the  ravages  of 
white  ("termite")  ants,  it  was  thought  that  it  would  also  defeat  the 
teredo  and  other  animalcula.  Moreover,  it  was  suggested  that  the  iron 
wires  should  be  so  treated  as  a  preservative  against  rust  Though  appar- 
ently an  excellent  idea — it  being  the  serving  that  forms  the  main  seat 
of  attack — nothing  appears  to  have  come  of  this  plan  in  practice.* 

Finally   again,   with   the   same   object   in   view,   the   incorporation  of 
powdered    silica    in    the    gutta-percha    covering   was    suggested   by  Mr 
Willoughby   Smith    in    1875,   and    subsequently    Mr    Edward    Stallibrass 
devised  a  method  of  blowing  this  material  on  to  the  outside  of  the  core. 
Moreover,  in  1878  the  late  Mr  Frank  Lambert  secured  a  patent  (No.  759- 
for  applying  a  serving  of  silicated  cotton — sometimes  known  as  mineral,  or 
"  slag,"  wool — to  the  core  (in  place  of  the  ordinary  jute  serving),  mixed  with 
a  suitable  binding  of  agglutinating  material,  such  as  pitch,  tar,  various  oils, 
or  resins.     As  an  alternative,  a  cotton  tape  was  to  be  impregnated  witln 
silicate  compound,  as  above,  to  be  applied  spirally  round  the  core,  as  in  the 
metal  tape.f     It  was  suggested  that  the  silicate  cotton  compound  should 
also  act  as  a  protection   from   moisture  (amongst   other   things)  for  th.^ 
outside  tapes  of  a  cable.     This  latter  claim  would,  however,  have  materiall  v 
vitiated  the  rest  of  the  patent,  probably,  if  it  had  been  challenged. 

However,  it  is  believed  that  none  of  these  ideas  have  ever  been  put  into 
practice  on  anything  like  an  extensive  scale ;  and  the  metal  taping— thic 
application  of  which  we  have  described — is  almost  invariably  the  means  now 
adopted  to  ward  off  boring  insects. 


*  Possibly  the  above  oil  was  found  to  act  as  a  solvent  of  gutta-percha. 
t  This  clause  was  on  much  the  same  lines  as  Provisional  Specification  No.  3,938  o{ 
1868,  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr  Henry  Clifford. 
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Section  2.— Innkk  Skrving. 

Historical. — Theoretically  speaking,  from  an  electrical  point  of  view, 
ihe  conductor  and  its  insulating  envelope  are  all  that  is  necessary.*     For 

(purposes  of  mechanical  protection,  however,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that 
this  "core"  should  be  protected  before  being  submerged  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  both  to  enable  it  to  be  securely  laid  and  maintained,  and  in  the  case 
of  necessity,  to  be  lifted  for  repairs. 

The  form  of  protection  decided  on  from  the  very  first  in  the  second 
.■Inglo-Continental  line  (1851)  was  that  of  a  complete  armour  of  iron  wires 
fntirely  encircling  the  core.  It  was  at  once  seen,  hi>wever,  that  these  iron 
H-i  res  could  not  be  applied  directly  to  the  gutta-percha  insulating  envelope 
fi^r  fear  of  damaging  it.  Some  sort  of  packing,  or  bedding,  was  recognised 
^^  being  necessary.  Hemp  was  thought  to  best  meet  the  requirements, 
"^^ing  durable  though  fairly  soft. 

Quite  apart  from  this,  there  is  an  additional  reason  for  a  certain  thick- 

'^ss  of  packing  between  the  dielectric  and  the  iron  sheath  ;  and  that  is  to 

'^  Urease  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  thus  form  a  support  for  that 

Mmber  of  sheathing  wires  which  will   assign   to  the   cable  the  required 

^^txhanical  strength.      Nowadays  jute  is  more  usually  employed    as  the 

y^*4shion  for  this  purpose  ;t  but  practically  the  present  type  of  cable  is  in 


*  At  the  birth  of  submarine  telegraphy  this  was  very  naturally  the  only  idea  conceived, 
as  is  evideoced  by  the  firsi  line  from  Dover  to  Calais  of  1850,  besides  that  across  the 
lllack  Sea  which  lasted  rather  longer — throughout  the  Crimean  War,  in  fact.  .Subse- 
qucDlly.  the  late  Mr  H.  C.  Fordc,  M.Inst.C.E.,  and  the  late  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin, 
K'.R.S.,  had  a  scheme  for  laying  several  such  cores  across  the  Atlantic,  with  the  view  of 
reducing  the  initial  cost  of  a  cable,  by  doinj;  away  with  any  strengthening  material, 
besides  obviating  the  necessity  of  holding  back  gear  aboard  the  laying  vessel.  The  work 
was  to  be  shared  by  the  dilTerent  cores,  no  attempt  being  ni.ide  to  effect  repairs  when 
foil  lire  occurred. 

It  was,  however,  doubted  whether  such  lines  could  even  be  safely  submerged  in  a 
continuous  length  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 

The  objection  to  laying  an  unprotected  core  would  be  the  length  of  time  occupied  ir 
MOking  to  the  bottom.  In  great  depths  this  would  be  a  question  of  days,  probably.  If, 
moreover,  sub-surface  currents  prevailed,  there  is  no  knowing  what  might  not  happen.  In 
any  case,  it  would  probably  involve  a  very  much  increased  I'englh  to  withstand  the  strain 
due  to  it  being  taken  considerably  out  of  the  direct  line — even  if  escaping  actual  rupture 
under  the  heavy  strain  of  EUch  currents.  In  ihe  comparatively  shoal  water  of  the  Channel 
it  was  found  necessary  to  attach  weights  to  the  historic  gutta-percha  covered  conductor 
lard  in  1S50  between  England  and  France,  alluded  to  above. 

t  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  Ihe  Post  Office  still  always  specify  hemp  for  the 
serving  of  their  core.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  partly  to  combine  strength  with  its  other 
functions,  and  also  as  a  greater  security  against  the  attacks  of  Limnoria  terebrans—^ 
mollusc -like  worm  which  infests  these  waters.     The  yarns  of  the  serving  material  must, 
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principle  the  same  as  that  of  the  first  submarine  cable  above  alluded  to. 
Modifications  in  the  form  of  light  cables  without  any  iron  sheathing  have 
been  brought  to  notice  from  time  to  time ;  but  in  practice  the  original 
pattern  is  pretty  generally  adhered  to  in  its  essential  characteristics,  though 
somewhat  modified  and  improved  on,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter. 

Constitution  of  Jute. — Jute  consists  of  the  bark  fibres  of  two  plants, 
called  the  "chouch"  and  "  isbund "  {Corchorus  olitorus  and  Corcliorus 
capsularis),  extensively  cultivated  in  Bengal,  and  very  largely  prepared  in 
factories  at  Dundee.  The  state  in  which  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  in 
question  is  very  nearly  approaching  the  natural  state. 

As  already  hinted,  jute  tends  to  decay  in  water  of  any  sort 

Tarred  Jute. — By  way  of  preserving  the  jute — or  rather  hemp  in  those 
days — and  in  order  to  prevent  water  reaching  the  dielectric,  as  well  as  with 
the  idea  of  actually  increasing  the  dielectric  resistance,  the  custom  used  to 
be  to  saturate  the  serving  with  tar.  The  probability  of  injury  to  the  cable  by 
the  application  of  even  moderate  heat  being  at  that  time  altogether  unsus- 
pected, this  was  effected  by  running  the  served  core  through  a  vessel  of 
molten  pitch,  the  temperature  of  which  could  scarcely  have  been  below 
ICG**  F.  Now  Stockholm  tar  always  contains  a  certain  proportion  of 
creosote,  and  this  substance  being  a  solvent  of  gutta-percha,  the  combined 
effects  of  the  high  temperature  and  the  pitch  caused  a  loss  of  insulation 
often  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  Again,  this  compound  had  the  effect  of 
"masking"  the  presence  of  small  faults  of  insulation — or  those  near  the 
surface  at  any  rate — till  after  the  cable  was  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
This  came  about  by  the  tendency  of  the  pitch  to  seal  up  minute  holes,  or 
cracks  on  the  surface  of  the  gutta-percha  that  might  occur  in  manufacture 
until  sufficient  pressure  burst  them  out  again,  or  until  the  pitch  was  partially 
washed  away,  or  removed  mechanically.  The  result  was  that  many  minute 
"  factory  "  faults  which  might  have  been  discovered  during  the  construction 
of  the  cable  did  not  declare  themselves  till  after  they  had  become  so 
inaccessible  as  to  be  practically  irremediable. 

"  Tanned  "  Jute. — Mr  Willoughby  Smith  was  the  first  to  point  thi> 
out,*  and  to  suggest  another  process  in  place  of  the  above. 


however,  be  applied  with  a  fairly  short  lay  in  order  to  avoid  the  wires  working  through  to 
the  core.  This,  therefore,  militates  against  any  notions  of  combining  strength  wth  the 
initial  motive  of  protection.  Hemp,  however,  has  the  advantage  of  not  breaking  so  readily 
during  "laying  up."  thus  involving  fewer  stoppages  in  the  course  of  ser\'ing. 

*  **  On  the  Means  Employed  to  Develop  Factory  Faults,"  by  Charles  Hright,  F.R.S.Et 
A.M. Inst. C.E,,y<>///-.  Inst.  E.E.^  vol.  xvi.,  p.  457. 


if  this,  the  jute  (or  hemp)  is  previously  steeped  for  a  day  c 
iks  containing  brine  or  some  conducting  fluid,  or  spirit,  which  also  has  a 
preserving  effect  on  the  jute. 

A  modification  of  this  plan  was  put  into  operation,  at  the  instigation  of 
Messrs  Bright  and  Clark,  over  the  construction  of  the  first  Persian  Gulf 
cable  in  1S63. 

According  to  more  modern  practice,  the  jute  is  soaked  in  a  strong 
solution  of  "cutch"  {catechu),  which  contains  a  large  proportion  of  tannic 
acid  (tannin),*  the  bitter  element  of  oak  bark.f  and  a  strong  preser\ative 
for  any  fibrous  material.  J 

Jute — and,  still  more,  hemp — is  very  subject  to  shrinkage,  especially  in 
salt-water,  and  in  early  days  trouble  was  sometimes  experienced  by  the 
core  being  gradually  strangled  after  immersion,  on  this  account.§ 

By  this  method,  however,  the  jute  (or  hemp)  is  thoroughly  shrunk  before 
being  applied  to  tlie  core.  II 

The  jute  serving,*!  thus  "  tanned,"  being  applied  tothe  core  whilst  still 
wet,  and  arrangements  being  made  for  a  stream  of  water  trickling  over  it 
immediately  on  application,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  effect  electrically  of  the 
sen-ing  to  the  core  is  precisely  the  opposite  to  that  of  former  times  when 
tarred :  for  in  this  case  the  result  is  that  of  shewing  up  any  minute  flaws  at 
the  earliest  possible  stage  of  armouring,  and  especially  on  the  subsequent 
pressure  of  the  wires  at  the  lay  plate,  [f  the  application  of  the  wet  .serving 
has  not  already  brought  to  light  any  flaw — such  as  may  have  been  developed 
since  the  electrical  tests  were  taken  on  the  core — the  compression  of  the 
""on  wires  should  certainly  do  so. 

^This  process  is,  therefore,  sometimes  described   bnetly — in   specifications,  and   so 
-by  speaking  of  the  serving  l>eing  tanned. 
i  It  is  also  obtainable  from  gall-nuts. 

I  Jute  and  hemp  both  contain  a  natural  oil  which  tends  to  decompose,  and  in  doing 
***•  \a  rot  the  material.  Tannic  acid  has  the  effect  of  killing  this  oil  in  jute  or  hemp. 
^f*   thus  tending  to  allay  subsequent  decay,  it  may  be  described  as  a  preservative  of  jute. 

■S  This  would  be  especially  liable  m  occur  in  the  case  of  a  hempen  cable  without  any 
"On  armour,  as  here  the  hemp  n-ouid  on  submersion  be  directly  exposed  to  the  sea. 

''  A  slight  further  shrinkage  takes  place  after  laying  up.  Evidence  of  this  exists  in 
'he  fact  that  the  core  may  often  be  dritwn  out  of  a  specimen  length  of  a  close-sheathed 
^We,  oning  to  the  inner  serving  fitting  loosely  in  its  armour  after  a  lime, 

^  The  serving  has  been  occasionally  impregnated— -(.c.,  its  pores  filled  up—with 
^"iVeriie  by  way  of  presersation,  and  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  insulation  of  the  cable 
"y  some  10  to  13  per  cent.     The  author  has  also  suggested  the  possibility  of  working 

L-''**p  inferior  qualities  of  gutta-  percha  in  with  the  jute,  mainly  in  order  to  decrease  the 
'*iwciiy.  Any  such  plans  would,  however,  be  contrary  to  ihe  ideas  of  divulging  minute 
""hf  al  an  early  stage  of  manufnciure. 


\ 
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Data. — The  specific  gravity  of  jute  is  slightly  over  unity* — i  cubic 
foot  weighing  about  67  lbs. 

Being  the  softer  material  it  absorbs,  and  holds,  rather  more  moisture  than 
hemp,  a  cubic  foot  of  which,  when  dry,  may  weigh  as  little  as  38  lbs. 

The  breaking  strain  of  jute  is,  as  a  rule,  distinctly  low  ;  and  some  trouble 
is  given  by  the  constant  snapping  of  the  yarns  when  under  a  strain,  whilst 
being  laid  up  round  the  core.  Even  after  being  thoroughly  soaked  in  a 
preservative  mixture,  it  tends  to  seriously  decay  in  water — in  salt-water, 
moreover — and  especially  when  combined  with  iron  wires.  Thus  this  part 
of  a  submarine  cable  is  that  which  tends  to  perish  soonest  as  a  rule. 

Routine  of  Inner  Serving  Application. — When  the  core  comes  from 
the  testing  (75**  F.)  tanks  on  its  carrying  drum,  it  is  drawn  off  and  coiled 
down  into  a  tank  at  the  back  of  the  serving  machine,  ready  for  serving  with 
jute  or  hemp. 

As  fast  as  onedrumful  has  been  coiled  down,  the  end  of  another  is 
jointed  on  to  it,  a  complete  joint  being  made  in  both  the  conductor  and 
insulating  envelope  in  a  manner  which  has  already  been  described  in 
detail. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  about  three  miles  of  core  ready  to  go  through  the 
machine,  as  joints  cannot  be  tested  satisfactorily  until  twenty-four  hours  after 
submersion  in  water  subsequent  to  completion.  Each  successive  joint  is 
subjected  to  a  searching  electrical  test  by  means  of  the  highly  sensitive 
Thomson  quadrant  electrometer,  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  by  a  Thomson 
galvanometer,  the  accumulation  method  due  to  Mr  Latimer  Clark,  F.R.S.. 
being  invariably  adopted.  These  instruments  and  all  methods  of  joint 
testing  will  be  found  fully  described  elsewhere. 

A  rotation  number  is  assigned  to  each  joint  as  made,  and  the  results  of 
the  tests  are  registered  on  forms. 

During  the  entire  process  of  manufacture  a  workman  follows  every  joint 
in  the  core,  marking  its  position  on  the  outside  of  each  successive  covering. 
When  the  cable  receives  its  final  outside  covering  of  canvas  tape  or  hemp,  2 
leather  or  gutta-percha  '*  tally  "  is  secured  to  it  by  .spun  yarn  at  eachjoin^ 
with  the  number  of  the  joint  marked  on  it.f 


"''■  It  may  be  taken  at  1.15. 

t  Mile  marks  of  a  similar  character  are  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the  cable,  as  tht 
completion  of  each  nautical  mile  is  indicated  by  the  "counter"  of  the  machine. 

The  position  and  distances  of  these  marks  in  the  several  coverings  are  carefully  notefl 
at  the  time  they  arc  attached.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  fault  declaring  itself,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  find  any  particular  joint,  or  to  cut  the  cable  at  any  required  distance  by  the  m"^ 
marks. 
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The  numerical  order  of  the  several  reels  of  core  in  the  cable*  w  ilh  their 
igths,  weight  of  conductor,  and  dielectric,  as  well  as  all  electrical  values 
■rived  at  from  the  tests),  are  tabulated  on  forms  and  in  books  which 
low  up  the  construction  of  each  "  section  "  of  cable  separately — a  separate 
ok  being  very  usually  assigned  to  every  machine  for  the  construction  of 
:h  separate  section. 

Each  skein  of  jute  yarn,t  after  being  prepared  as  above  described,  is 
lund  on  to  a  wooden  bobbin  belonging  to  the  serving  machine. 
These  bobbins  are  taken  down  to  the  serving  machine  as  required,  and  , 


Vu:.  54. — Serving  Machine, 
ted  to  the  '"fliers"  of  |thc  revolving  disc,  or  cylinder  frame,  which  carries 


Serving  Machine. — The  machine  for  serving  the  core  with  jute  yarns 
ns  a  rule,  similar  to  that  illustrated  in  principle  by  Fig.  54. 


*  As  already  stated,  some  attention  i 
cabling,  so  as  to  avoid  a  number  of  eoi 
of  a  high  capacity,  following  after  one 
y  nWen  part  of  the  section,  in  the  cvci 
•■  In  juie  factory  parlance,  a  thread,  t 
geiher. 


paid  to  the  sequence  of  the  coils  jointed  toy^ether 
s  of  a  very  low  conductor,  or  dielectric,  resistance, 
another  ;  thus  ensuring  fairly  average  values  at 
:,  say,  of  future  cutting  for  repairs, 

of  a  number  of  fibres  laid  up 


akin 


up  a 


o  many  "  ply  "  is  several  threads  wound  together  for 
r,  be  constiluted  by  a  single  ply. 
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This  consists  of  a  hollow  shaft  F  G,  which  revolves  on  large  iron  disc* 
A  B  (about  6  feet  in  diameter),  pierced  with  holes  disposed  circumferentially 
near  the  outer  edge.  Into  these  holes  fit  the  spindles  of  the  bobbins  C  fitted 
with  the  jute  yarns,  each  spindle  being  secured  by  a  nut  D  at  the  back  of 
the  disc.  A  hollow  ring  E  (pierced  with  as  many  holes  as  there  are  bobbins; 
is  fixed  to  the  disc  by  four  iron  rods,  and  therefore  revolves  with  it  The 
jute  yarns,  as  they  are  drawn  away  and  unwind  from  their  bobbins,  are  con- 
veyed through  the  holes  in  the  guide  ring  E,  after  which  they  meet  with  the 
core  round  which  they  are  wound.  The  core  itself  is  drawn  fon^'ard  from 
its  resting-place  through  the  hollow  shaft  F  G  by  means  of  pulleys. 

At  the  point  of  junction  on  the  core  in  front  of  the  disc,  the  yams  pass 
through  a  die,  or  lay  plate  T,  which  is  a  sort  of  iron  collar  divided  in  two 
parts  horizontally.  Each  half  having  two  flat  lugs,  strips  of  india-rubber— 
intended  to  give  elasticity — are  placed  between  the  two  corresponding  lugs, 
on  either  side,  which  are  then  bolted  together.     The  inside  diameter  of  the 

collar  is  equal  to  that  of  the  jute-covered  core,  and 

may  be  adjusted  as  required.      In  some  instances 


the  two  parts  of  the  collar  are  hinged  at  one  side 
Fi^-  55-  (Fig.  55),  the  up  half  being  held  down  by  a  weight 

hung  on  a  projecting  arm. 

As  already  implied,  arrangements  are  made  for  water  to  drip  on  the 
core  as  it  receives  the  first  serving  of  jute,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  jute 
damp,  besides  wetting  the  surface  of  the  dielectric,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  detection  of  any  flaw  therein  —  at  any  rate,  on  pressure  being  sub- 
sequently brought  to  bear  at  the  lay  plate  by  the  iron  wires,  the  water 
being  then  literally  squeezed  into  any  possible  flaws.  This  watering  of  the 
core  and  serv^ing  is  put  into  effect  by  the  supply  of  water  to  a  small  pipe  H 
(Fig.  54)  fitted  with  a  tap. 

The  rapid  rotation  of  the  hollow  shaft  and  disc,  combined  with  the  slow 
longitudinal  movement  of  the  core,  causes  the  jute  yarns  to  be  wound,  or 
spun,  on  spirally. 


*  Here  it  is  a  disc  machine  which  is  shewn  ;  but  the  same  work  may  be  equally  >»^^'' 
performed  by  a  cylinder  frame  machine,  as  described  further  on  in  connection  with  the 
iron  wire  sheathing.  Each  have  their  advantage,  and  sometimes  both  principles  are 
applied  in  the  same  machine.  The  disc  is  capable,  generally  speaking,  of  holding  more 
bobbins — some  being  placed  on  each  side  of  the  disc — whilst  also  taking  up  less  flo^^'^ 
space.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cylinder  frame — the  centrifugal  force  being  less  seriou? 
by  this  arrangement — permits  of  a  greater  weight  for  each  bobbin,  and  therefore  a  greater 
length  of  wire. 

In  order  to  get  an  increased  number  of  yams  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  sen'ingwr 
heavy  types,  an  extra  disc  loaded  with  bobbins  may  be  conveniently  applied  at  the  back 
of  a  cylinder  frame  machine,  thereby  combining  the  two  arrangements  in  one  machine. 
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:  bearings  in  which  the  shaft  KG  revolves  are  kept  cool  by  water 
IStantly  dripping  from  the  pipes  V  and  Vj. 

I  Lay  of  Inner  Serving. — Fitted  to  the  revolving  part  of  the  machine  is 
»rake,  consisting  of  a  block  of  wood  at  the  end  of  a  lever  arm,  and  this 
rt»^y  be  pressed  against  the  edge  of  the  disc  carriage  A,  to  stop  it  turning, 
a^  required^ — for  instance,  when  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  carriage  with  a 
fresh  bobbin  of  jute,  or  to  effect  a  join  between  the  ends  of  a  broken 
yam. 

The  function  of  this  serving  round  the  core  is,- as  before  stated,  almost 
so\ely  that  of  forming  a  protection  of  a  certain  thickness  to  the  core,  from 
the  iron  wires,  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  as  a  bed  for  the  latter  of 
5uch  an  outside  circumference  as  will  permit  of  the  required  iron  (wire)  arch 
being  formed.  This  being  so — any  questions  of  strength  being  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  relevant  for  the  inner  serving* — it  is  usual  to  apply  the  jute  with  a 
distinctly  short  lay  (varying  from  2  to  3^  inches,  according  to  circum- 
stances), by  way  of  making  the  firmest  possible  packing  to  the  core,  in 
"rder  to  prevent  any  iron  wire  finding  its  way  between  the  yarns. 

The  lay  is  determined  by  the  relation  borne  by  the  speed  of  drawing  off 
■n  the  revolutionary  speed  of  the  disc  carriage. 

The  speed  of  the  revolving  disc  is  always  maintained  the  .same — a  fairly 
high  maximum  speed, t  with  few  and  light  bobbins  and  a  small  disc  or 
cylinder — but  the  "draw-off"  speed  is  altered  by  means  of  change  wheels 
a';cDrding  to  the  speed  required  to  give  the  desired  lay. 

If  the  lay  is  shorter  than  a  certain  angle,  the  outer  diameter  is  liable  to 
t>e  too  great  for  the  wires  to  close  round  properly;  and  if  too  long,  the 
packing  is  liable  to  be  insufficiently  dense,  or  secure.  To  correct  either 
of  these,  the  speed  of  the  haul-off  gear  should  be  increased  or  decreased, 
3s  the  case  may  be.  or — under  .some  circumstances — by  the  revolutionary 
'peed  of  the  bobbins  being  decreased  or  increased. 

Miscellaneous  Particulars. — ^The  jute  yarn  used  for  this  purpose  is 
usually  ■'  single  ply  " — i.e.,  one  yarn — but  sometimes  two  or  even  three  ply 
"■  adopted  when  any  appreciable  strength  is  desired. 


*  In  fan,  ihe  jute  used  for  the  inner  serving,  being  etnployed  only  as  a  packing  a 
i«il,has  generally  a  very  low  breaking  strain  :  it  is  of  so  little  value  practically  and  is  s 
""Wliable  ihai  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  considered. 

'  130  revolutions  per  minute  is  vtcy  usual  ivith  an  ordinary  rale  of  draw  off  to  give  a 
*'ctage  lay.  This  is  equivalent  to  about  four  miles  of  core  being  served  in  the  course  ( 
*  "irking  day. 


'J 
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The  jute  yam  is  seldom,  if  ever,  tested  for  breaking  strain,  but  sometim^^ 
a  limit  to  the  number  of  twists  in  a  given  length  of  the  yarn  is  specified* 

The  various  skeins  of  yarn  are  wound,  by  means  of  a  swift,  to  fill  up  tlm  * 
bobbins.     Each  bobbin  holds  on  the  average  somewhere  about  a  mile  lengtl 
Strength  not  being  considered,  joints  are  only  limited  as  far  as  possiblcjoi 
the  score  of  their  involving  very  slight  lumps,  such  as  mean  stoppage 
though  of  extremely  short  duration. 

These  joints  are  usually  effected  by  a  whipping  of  single  spun  yam  (o  ^m 
twine)  being  bound  round  the  join  ends.     Matters  are  so  arranged  in  practici 
that  the  bobbins  of  yarn  run  out  at  different  points  so  as  to  avoid  the  joint- 
in  the  various  yarns  occurring  coincidently. 

The  number  of  bobbins  depends,  of  course,  on  the  type  of  core  to 
covered  and  the  type  of  yarnsf  used,  as  well  as  on  the  thickness  of  servin: 


for  the  particular  form  of  cable  in  question,  the  object  aimed  at  being  L 
have  the  closest  possible  packing,  whilst  maintaining  perfect  evennes:=s 
With  an  average  core,  about  twenty-five  separate  yarns  in  all  J  (eac  X 
mounted  on  a  bobbin)  is  a  very  ordinary  form  of  first  serving. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to 
reduce  the  quantity  of  inner  serving  for  deep-water  cables  to  as  fine  a  poin  t 
as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  iron  wires  required,  and,  there- 
fore, the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  entire  cable.     This  may  be  safely  pushe<d 
to  a  fine  point,  where  a  great  thickness  of  gutta-percha  surrounds  the  con- 
ductor, and  where  the  cable  is  not  likely  to  experience  a  high  temperature- 
Thus,  the  deep-sea  type  of  the  last  Commercial  cable  made  by  Messrs 
Siemens  Brothers — an  excellent  type  in  every  respect — had  an  inner  senin^ 
of  this  description.     However,  such  space  as  there  was  between  the  core 
and  the  iron  wires  was  very  thoroughly  filled  in§  by  what  may  be  termed 
a  tight  packing.     It  is  usually  an  acknowledged  axiom  that,  with  a  given 


*  For  a  '* single,"  the  Post  Office  authorities  often  specify  a  limit  of  ten  to  tweh*^ 
twists  in  a  12-inch  length. 

+  The  type  and  nmnber  of  yarns  employed  varies  with  the  description  of  cable.  Thu^ 
in  intermediate  or  shore-end  types,  the  yarn  adopted  is  invariably  thicker  than  that  us€<^ 
for  decp-sca  cable. 

\  However,  different  factories  have  different  practices  in  this  respect,  as  in  others- 
Some  employ  a  larger  (or  smaller)  number  of  yarns  of  less  (or  greater)  size  to  produce  th^ 
specified  bulk  of  inner  serving.  A  greater  number  of  yams  introduces  more  stoppage=^ 
and  joins,  but  should  secure  a  denser,  more  even,  and  surer  bed.  Generally  speaking,  a.^ 
large  yarns  are  used  as  is  practicable  for  the  space  to  be  filled,  whilst  providing  for  ^ 
firm  packing.  The  number  of  yiirns  may  be,  in  fact,  anything  from  ten  to  fifty,  ormor^- 
If  the  former,  it  would,  probably,  be  in  one  application  only. 

s5  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  wires  are  very  small.  Again,  in  an >' 
close-sheathed  cable,  the  wires  butting  firmly  against  one  another  act  as  a  complet<^ 
tubular  shield. 
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spruce  between  the  core  and  cylinder  of  iron  wires,  it  is  Isetter  that  there 
should  be  overmuch,  rather  than  undermuch,  packing;  thus  ensuring  the 
jute  fitting  well  into  the  interstices  of  the  wires,  whilst  also  securing  gcx)d 
irc:>ilable  qualities,  though  at  the  expense  of  material,  bulk,  and  coiling  space. 
^^jjonnginess  in  a  cable  is,  in  fact,  obviated  (l)  by  plenty  of  inner  ser\-ing, 
and  (2)  by  taping  of  each  iron  wire.  The  former  must  not,  however,  be 
pLished  so  far  that  the  cable  at  all  approaches  an  alternate  iron  and  jute 
l>3.ttem. 

The  inner  ser\'ing  for  heavy  types  must  not  only  be  sufficiently  greater 
in  quantity  to  secure  (for  safety)  the  same  thickness  a.-i  with  a  deep-water 
tvpe.  but  must  also  have  an  increase  in  this  respect  to  combat  with  the  area 
or  the  large  wires.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  have  the  same  quaijtity 
in  a  given  area — 1>.,  the  inner  serving  is  not  so  tightly  packed — as  in  a 
stnall  type  of  cable  with  a  limited  area  for  the  wires. 

This  inner  serving  is  almost  invariably  applied  in  two  separate  appli- 
cations, one  above  the  other,  laid  up  the  opposite  way,  to  ensure  good 
packing, 

Thus  the  core  served  as  above,  in  being  drawn  from  the  preceding 
machine,  is  usually  drawn  through  another  precisely  similar  machine.  Just 
beyond  it,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  54,  which  is  made  to  spin  in  the  reverse  direc- 
'>*:>ii  for  applying  an  opposite  lay.  In  other  respects  they  are  precisely  the 
*ame  with  corresponding  arrangements  in  each,  and  the  two  servings  are 
ocactly  similar — indeed,  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  single  machine,  each 
part  of  which  cflecls  a  part  of  the  .same  operation. 

In  the  figure,  the  core  is  shewn  coming  from  above ;  but,  of  course,  it 
may  be  in  the  same  shop.  Moreover,  the  sheathing  can  be  performed  at 
the  same  operation  from  a  part  of  the  same  machine  as  the  ser\'ing— by  a 
combined  serving  and  sheathing  machine." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  serving  is  sometimes  (where  more  convenient) 

effected  in  a  separate  shop,  and  the  served  core  drawn  from  tanks  as  required 

T  direct  from  the  serving  machine — for  sheathing.     Anyway,  the  serving 

machine,  in  order  to  save  ground-floor  space,  is  very  usually  on  an  upper 

I  floor,  and  placed  just  above  the  sheathing  machine  it  is  intended  to  feed 


*  This  is  a  very  usual  plan  In  modern  practice,  for  it  introduces  a  saving  of  lime  and 
hands— though  perhaps  less  sure.  By  the  other  system,  an  opportunity  presents  itself  of 
"fifing  ihe  core  after  being  served,  and  this  is  here  always  taken  advantage  of. 

Where  the  core  is  brass-taped,  the  operation  is  either  performed  separately  or  else  the 
iH[  sen-ing  is  applied  at  the  same  time.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sheathing  and  outer 
M/erings  form  a  separate  process  :  and  where  the  former  is  the  system  adopted,  the  jute 
"laid  on  contemporaneously  with  the  sheathing  wire  and  outer  covering. 

Thus  by  either  plan  i(  is  a  case  of  two  operations  in  all. 
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with  served  core.  Where  the  latter  is  not  required  at  once  for  cabling 
— or  where  it  is  the  practice  to  test  it  first-— after  the  serving  operation,  the 
core  is  coiled  down  into  tanks  filled  with  water. 

Formulae,  etc.,  for  Weight  of  Inner  Serving. — For  calculating  tkt 
■weight  of  inner  serving  in  a  cable,  in  Fig.  56.  let 
Di  be  the  diameter  of  the  centre  line  of  the  iron 
wires  in  inches ;  D  the  diameter  of  the  dielectric 
in  inches ;  d  the  diameter  of  a  single  wire  also 
in  inches  ;  and  n  the  number  of  iron  wires. 

Then   transverse  sectional  arc  of  the  jute  for 
hemp)  is 

0.7854  (D,^— D*--(^)  square  inches. 

Fig.  56.— Inner  Serving.       And  the  weight  per  N.M.  of  Jute,  or  hemp,  serving 

required  to  efficiently  fill  up  the  space  between  a 

given  core  and  cylinder  of  iron  wires  as  above  is  approximately  as  follows  :— 


20  *  (Di* 


"^)cwt 


It  is  also  very  usual,  in  the  first  instance,  to  make  up  various  machine- 
made  specimen  lengths  of  a  fathom  or  so,  for  purposes  of  examination  and 
experiment.  This  trial  is  sometimes  found  useful  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  the  amount  of  jute  settled  on  for  the  inner  serving  could  be  properly 
got  into  the  space  between  the  core  and  the  iron  sheathing  arranged  for. 


MULTirLE-CoXDUCTOR   CABLES. 

In  the  case  of  a  multiple-core  cable,  /.c,  a  cable  to  contain  several— Iwa 
three,  four,  five,  si.^,  or  even  seven — insulated  conductors,  the  central  heart 
which  is  drawn  through  the  hollow  shaft  is  usually  a  hemp  or  jute  yam 
(^though  sometimes  an  insulated  conductor),  and  round  this  are  bid  up 
alternate  insulated  cures  and  hcinp,  or  jute,  yams.+  The  number  of 
bobbins  will  then  dc^Hrnd  on  the  number  of  conductors,  with  an  intervening 
bobbin  of  hemp,  or  jute,  yarn  for  protective,  "  worming,"  purposes. 


If  poinu'il  ou(,  howei  er,  that  the  above  constant  varies  verj-  much  accofd" 
vitws  ;inil  ))r;uiii-c.    The  formula  is,  indeed,  only  given  as  presenlinK  *° 
iplt's  ,«U*pted  in  such  calculations, 
irmt'd"  cores  arc  then  sened  with  jute  in  the  usual  way^;>.,  as  i" '^"^ 
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Here  the  cores  to  be  laid  up  together  are  reeled  on  "bobbins  and 
placed  in  machines  somewhat  similar  to  those  described  in  the  next  chapter 
for  deep-sea  sheathing  •^i>.,  the  same  provision  being  made  so  that  no 
torsion  is  given  to  the  core,  if  one  of  the  cores  is  to  form  a  central  heart 
round  which  the  remainder  are  to  be  wound,  it  is  passed  singly  through  the 
hollow  shaft.  More  usually,  however,  the  central  core  is  replaced  bj-  a 
hempen  strand  of  requisite  thickness,  according  to  the  number  and  diameter 
of  the  cores  in  use. 

To  completely  fill  up  or  "  worm  "  the  interstices  remaining  between  the 
cores,  a  disc  E,  carrying  small  bobbins  of  hemp  yarn,  is  fixed  to  the  hollow 
shaft  in  front  of  the  stranding  apparatus  (Fig.  57).  The  cores  unwinding 
from  the  bobbins  A  pass  through  the  openings  B  in  the  disc  (Fig.  58),  and 
enter  the  lay  plate  D  side  by  side  with  the  yarn,  where  all  are  stranded 
together.     The  so-formed  multiple  core  next  receives  its  serving  of  jute  and 


a 


W^n 


VlG.  57. -Worming  Machine  for  a  MuUiple-Cgnductor  C.ilile. 

sheathing,  according  to  specification,  in  the   ()rdinary  way,  as   described 
further  on. 

Where  Desirable :  Advantages  and  Disadvantages.— Such  cables 
■are  almost  entirety  confined  to  the  purposes  of  heavy  traffic  to  neighbour- 
'"g  important  islands  and  continents,!  '^r  across  rivers,  when  the  extra 
neavy  initial  outlay  is  sufficiently  warranted :  for  nowadays  it  is  not 
thought  by  the  best  authorities  that  a  number  of  conductors  laid  together 
'"side  a  necessarily  heavy  and  expensive  single  armour  sufficiently  decreases 
"^^  chance  of  total  interruption  to  warrant  the  extra  cost  in  insulated  con- 


*  In  special  cases,  however,  ea' 
^otes  are  then  laid  up  together  in  : 

+  Thus  Ihe  old  "Electric"  Co 
*"d  the  cables  under  the  auspice 
almost  exclusively  of  this  descripti. 


s  first  surrounded  with  jut 


npany  used  to  own  cables  of  the  multiple-core  type  ; 
of  H.M.   I'osial  Tc-leuraphs  .ire  at  the  present  time 
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ductors  and  armour.  It  is,  indeed,  usually  considered  better  to  guard 
against  such  a  contingency,  by  laying  separate  (single-conductor)  cables 
between  the  points  and  on  entirely  different  routes  as  far  as  possible; 
though  multiple-cored  cables  are  admissible  in  some  cases  where— owing 
to  strong  currents  (as  in  certain  rivers  and  in  shallow  and  stormy  seas),  oi 
to  a  shifting  or  very  rough  bottom — the  cable  in  any  case  requires  to  be 
a  very  heavy  one,*  and  where,  therefore,  the  exigencies  of  traffic,  if  involv- 
ing more  than  one  conductor,  may  just  as  well  be  met  by  the  several 
conductors  being  laid  up  together  inside  one  such  cable.t 

In  all  other  instances  it  is  better  to  provide  the  required  number  of  lines 


Disc  of  Worming  Machine. 


by  la>-ing  separate  .single-conductor  cables.  The  lighter  cables  are  m**"-' 
flexible,  easier  to  lay  and  repair ;  and  in  case  of  one  breaking,  commum- 
cation  is  kept  up  by  the  others. 


*  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  thai,  for  shallow  water  where  strong  cutreii' 
prevail,  the  cable  should,  as  a  rule,  be  heavy  specifically,  rather  than  by  bulk,  the  la"E' 
involving  increased  surface  subject  to  the  pre\ailing  elements. 

t  The  relativ  e  merits  of  laying  several  separate  ordinary  cables,  and  of  enciosi^i 
several  insulated  conductors  in  a  single  armour  (o  do  duty  for  the  same  purpose,*'' 
ijone  into  nt  lenyih  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  i860,  in  the  course  of  a  FP*'; 
entitled  -  On  the  Maintenance  and  Durability  of  Submarine  Cables  in  Shallow  Waic- 
by  Mr  \\.  H.  I'recce.  This  pioneer  paper,  together  with  the  discussion  thereon, ma; '•^ 
slron>;ly  rcc 01 11 111  ended  for  a  close  study. 
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Section  3.— Sheathi 


has   been   previously 
ogue  is  practically  the 


General   Description   of  Ordinary  Cable- 

-  marked,  the  type  of  submarine  cable  at  present 

L  me  fin  its  main  charaeteristics)  as  that  of  the  first  ever  laid  • — i.e.,  a  close 
i«~«^ii-sheathed  cable,  after  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  rope,  of  wires  varying 
r»~<zim  .07+  to  about  ,400  inch  in  diameter,*  and  in  number  from  ten  to  about 
tl^»  iny-six.§  thus  forming  a  more  or  less  flexible  mail,  according  to  depth 
a  ■-»  d  local  conditions,  l 


e  of  the 


e  they  are  generally  c 


iH  I  nee  ring  practice. 

■  inch  (No.  19  S.W.G.)  have  on  occasions  been 

■ered  with  Manilla,  unless  for  "torpedo  cable" 


t*  This  is  probably  the  o 
t  Wires  of  as  small  a  A 
^rd,  in  which  c 
P*-"  •■poses. 

;  No.  15  and  4/0  British  legal  standard  wire  (S.W.G.)  respectively.  In  the  Historical 
S«?<:tions  (Part  I.}  of  this  book,  the  gauge  referred  to  was  the  usual  gauge  of  the  time— 
'■*■-,  Ilie  Birmingham  wire  gauge.  However,  since  those  days  the  standard  gauge  adopted 
oy  ihe  Hoard  of  Trade— as  a  comproniise  of  the  various  gauges  in  use— has  been  legalised 
for  general  use  10  meet  the  difficulty.  In  the  further  tent  this  gauge  (see  Appendix  I. 
**^  «nd  of  this  Part)  has  accordingly  been  assumed  for  up-to-date,  no n -historical,  matter. 
'1  many  instances  the  actual  diameter  of  the  wire  in  fractions  of  an  inch  has  also  been 

S  This  includes  that  form  of  cable  whose  outer  serving  consists  of  a  number  of  three- 
re  strands,  as  used  occasionally  in  heavy  "  shore  ends."  Twenly-four  is  a  fair  outside 
'"nil  for  an  ordinary  close -sheathed  "deep-sea"  type,  ind  twelve  about  a  minimum. 
"^e  requirements  here  are  sufficient  flexibility,  qualified  by  an  assurance  that  the  wires 
'hall  not  be  dangerously  small  in  section,  either  from  a  piercing  or  corrosion  point  of 
"iew,  though  as  regards  tensile  strength,  the  smaller  they  are  the  greater  will  be  the 
'>rcaking  strain  per  square  inch  as  a  rule. 

Actually,  the  number  of  wires  adopted  msy  be  said  to  depend  on  the  relation  existing 
tietween  the  outside  diamelcr  of  the  served  core  and  the  gauge  of  wire  employed. 

In  the  "deep-sea"  portion  of  the  i8g+  "Commercial"'  .Atlantic  cable  there  were 
twenty-four  wires  each  of  No.  1 5  S.W.G.  (.071  inch)— the  smallest  type  of  wire  used  in  any 
onii nary  close- sheathed  telegraph  cable.  It  is  doubtful  whether  wires  of  less  diameter 
'han  this  could  be  safety  employed — not  at  any  rate  on  a  mud  bottom,  which  (unlike  sand) 
''cry  often  acts  chemically  on  iron — on  the  score  of  leaving  too  small  a  margin  for  reduction 
irf  strength  by  gradual  rusting.  .Small  wires,  however,  have  the  advantage  of  making 
uji  into  an  aitolulely  close- sheathed  complete  arch  cable  without  involving  rigidity  or 

li  The  recent  tendency  towards  heavy  cores  to  give  a  high  signalling  speed  (by 
"iichine  transmission)  introduces  mechanical  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  greater 
lumber  of  iron  wires  in  order  to  completely  surround  the  serving,  which  means  an 
:»cwMed  weit:hl.  This. necessitates  stronger  holding-back  machinery  for  paying  out, 
fViugh  a  cable  of  this  description  has  its  advantages  as  an  investment,  there  is  a  limit  to 
"kich  this  can  be  carried.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  the  event  of  a  Pacific  cable  being 
"•"iCTaken,  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  attempt  a  high  (machine  transmission)  speed, 
'Mh  as  Hould  involve  an  extra  heavy  type  of  cable,  the  difficulties  of  laying  and  of 
^overy  being  already  sufficient  in  view  of  the  great  depth  to  be  dealt  with.  This  is 
H«ile  apart  from  cost  or  prospective  traffic  considerations,  ff,  however,  extremely  heavy 
"nrci  are  to  be  the  order  nf  the  d^iy.  it  Is  probable  that  in  the  case  of  extreme  depths 
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In  this  the  armour  consists  of  iron  wires  laid  helically  on  to  the  sened 
core  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  form.* 

The  iron  serves  a  double  purpose :  it  affords  tensile  strength  and  also 
resistance  to  abrasion. 

Requirements  for  Different  Conditions. — In  deep  water  f — for  pur- 
poses of  after- recovery — tensile  strength,  with  a  given  limit  of  weight,  is 
the  main  consideration ;  arid  here  a  comparatively  fine  wire  of  mild 
Bessemer  steel,  or  homogeneous  iron,  is  employed  with  a  breaking  strain 
represented  by  as  much  as  80  tons  to  the  square  inch — or  more.*  In 
shallow  water,  however,  a  different  set  of  conditions  have  to  be  considered. 
For  instance,  in  the  type  of  cable  adopted  for  approaching  the  beach,  the 
quantity  of  wire  necessary  to   resist  abrasion  with  rocks,  and  for  giving  the 


some  return  to  the  alternate  hemp  and  iron  type  of  cable  will  have  to  be  resorted  to— or 
preferably,  perhaps,  the  taping  of  each  wire  may  be  adopted  on  an  extended  scale. 

*  In  a  close-sheathed  cable  the  diminution  of  diameter  is  prevented  by  the  abutment 
of  each  iron  wire  against  its  neighbour,  which,  therefore,  support  each  other  laterally, 
after  the  manner  of  a  complete  arch  or  tube,  so  that  the  precious  soft  heart,  or  core,  of 
the  cable  should  undergo  practically  no  compression  on  this  count  as  regards  solid 
pressure — though  not,  of  course,  water-tight  against  fluid  pressure,  such  as  that  of 
the  ocean. 

Theoretically  speaking,  for  purposes  of  tensile  strength — so  far  as  deep-water  cables 
are  concerned — the  wires  should  be  applied  straight.     By  this  plan,  however,  the  wires 
would  require  careful  binding,  and  the  same  result  can  be  more  effectually  attained  by  ^ 
lay  in  the  form  of  a  helix,  besides  affording  a  greater  facility  for  stretching  in  the  event 
of  a  strain. 

t  Where  a  cable  is,  as  a  rule,  unmolested  by  rocks. 

I  The  Bessemer  process  consists  in  forcing  air  through  molten  iron,  which  lakes  o^ 
certain  impurities  and  leaves  only  a  given  proportion  of  carbon.     The  difference  betwe^*^ 
iron  and  steel  is  constituted  by  the  difference  in  the  proportion  of  carbon.     Steel  has    ^ 
detinite  and  very  small  proportion,  such  as  best  yields  the  strength  sought  for — less  th^^ 
that  of  wrought  iron,  though  greater  than  that  of  cast  iron. 

Homogeneous  iron  v  Bessemer  process"^  is  not  exactly  steel,  but  it  is  ver>'  nearly  3  = 
strong  combining,  in  fact,  some  of  the  malleability  of  wrought  iron  with,  practically 
>}HMkinj>,  the  same  stroui^th  as  steel.  It  is  this  which  is  almost  invariably  specified  f<c»' 
the  sheathing  wires  of  quite  deep-water  types,  for  it  secures  practically  as  high  a  breakini^ 
>t:ain  as  thai  of  stoel,  but  at  a  much  lower  price  than  if  the  latter  were  actually  asked  fc*' 
.-Vnother  .ulvantaijo  in  the  shoathinj;  wires  of  an  ordinar>'  deep-sea  cable  being  compose^ 
of  "  homo  "  vl^'^^J^"''^^:-^^''^*^'^^"^^^  iron  rather  than  of  absolute  steel,  exists  in  the  fact  that  iH^ 
former  are  loss  spring; y,  making  up.  therefore,  a  better  cable  for  handling  and  all  sut>- 
sequoni  i>po:aiions.  The  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  homogeneous  iron  wire 
within  lo.oni  years  is  somoihin;.;  enormous,  especially  as  regards  tensile  strength.  ^ 
stress  of  quite  00,  ov  e\on  ivX\  tons  per  square  inch  can  now  be  applied  to  this  class  <^' 
wire  befxMe  it  breaks:  i\\e:i:y-nve  years  a^o  there  was  difficulty  in  obtaining  iron  wir*!' 
which  woiiKi  sianvl  ;v^  ior.>  jkm"  square  inch.  In  **  drawing  down  **  to  a  small  diameter 
the  ;e:i>iie  >;ienv::h  is  cor.sidera!>ly  :r.creased,  though,  in  being  rendered  harder,  the  wire 
Ih^co'.^.h^s  ravMo  *>: •.::;c  :e\ti::all\  stUMkin;:. 
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desired  weight  to  avoid  shifting  under  pressure  from  currents,  etc.,  is  such 
thfit:  an  abundance  of  tensile  strength  is  secured  by  wire  testing  at  less 
than  half,  or  even  a  third,*  the  above  strength.f  The  same  quality  of  iron 
used  for  the  sheathing  wires  of  the  "  intermediate  "  type,  as  a  rule.  As  it 
is  usually  a  single- sheathed  cable  and  there  is  altogether  much  less  iron  in 
t,  the  available  strength  is  materially  less  than  the  shore  end,  and  some- 
times less  ihan  the  deep-sea  type  ;  but  this  is  of  no  importance  for  shallow 


;.  55.-Mi 


^'aier  gables,  as  has  already  been  explained.  It  is,  indeed,  in  everj'  way 
more  advantageous  to  employ  softer  (annealed)  wires  of  the  commonest 
'ron,*  as  above,  partly  on  account  of  steel  or  "homogeneous"  iron  wires 


*  The  breaking  weight  of  the  communest  iron  rod  is  about  25  tons  per  square  inch 
I  Kciion,  The  breaking  weight  of  drawn  wires  ^especially  if  hard  drawn— is  very  much 
1  P<»Ier  than  any  rolled  or  annealed  iron.  This,  however,  varies  so  much  with  the  par- 
I  Wculu  quality  that  it  would  be  absurd  lo  aUempt  to  give  any  rule  or  5taiernent  regarding 
V  fari'Mu/ strength. 

I  t  Moreover,  the  paying-out  or  piekiny-up  machinery  will  often  not  bear  a  stress  much 
I  Movsjo  tons,  so  that  any  breaking  strength  beyond  that  would  be  wasted.  It  should, 
(•"ever,  be  stated  thai  it  is  usually  acknowledged  as  an  axiom  in  the  present  day  that  all 
[  ""f  utile  machinery  connected  with  a  telegraph  ship  should  be  capable  of  standing  a 
'   "'"in  al  least  double  the  stress  which  the  strongest  cable  in  vogue  will  bear. 

Iron  wire  of  a  still  commoner  class  is  less  annealed,  and,  thnrefore,  rather  harder, 
is  occasionally  thought  to  be  best  suited  for  "  shore. end  "  and  "  intetmcdiaie ''  types. 
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erqual  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  which  each  individual  sheathing  wire  is 
capable  of  supporting,*  it  will  be  evident  that  cables,  with  the  above 
ordinary  iron,  should  not  be  laid  in  depths  exceeding  about  1.5  N.M, 

It  is  for  the  above  reason,  therefore,  that  this  class  of  wire  is  not 
employed  for  the  deeper  waters  ;  in  fact,  in  extreme  cases,  well-tempered 
steel  is  sometimes  resorted  to  with  a  tensile  strength  equivalent  to  nearly 
I  00  tons  per  square  inch — or,  at  any  rate,  quite  hard-drawn  wire.  The 
sheathing  wires  of  all  types  of  submarine  cables  are  galvanised. 

This  was  so  from  the  very  beginning  as  regards  comparatively  shallow- 
%%"ater  cables,  though  not  in  the  case  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  It  was 
ttiuught  at  that  time  to  be  unnecessary  for  deep-water  cables,  on  the  plea 
that  there  was  no  scope  for  chemical  action  at  the  bed  of  the  deep  ocean. 
Moreover,  a  strong  idea  prevailed  that  galvanising  tended  to  reduce  the 
?5tircngth  of  a  wire.f 

The  object  of  galvanising  is  to  preserve  the  iron  wire  from  the  oxidising 
influences  of  air  and  water— /.e.,  from  rusting. 

The  process  of  galvanising  an  iron,  or  steel,  wire  consists  in  coating  it 
with  a  film  of  molten  zinc.  J  Zinc  readily  changing  to  oxide  of  zinc,  when 
exposed  to  the  air  or  water,  a  wire  so  treated  becomes  co\-ered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  oxide  of  zinc.§  This,  in  absorbing  carbonic  acid  from  the  air, 
Passes  into  basic  carbonate,  which  tends  to  protect  the  metal  from  further 
chemical  change.  Zinc  is  electro- positive  to  iron.  Thus  any  result  from 
these  metals  being  in  contact  is  at  the  expense  of  the  zinc  rather  than 
°f  the  iron. 

Should  any  imperfection,  however,  exist  in  the  galvanisation,  the  iron 
here  tends  to  corrode  more  rapidly  than  if  ungalvanised.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  the  very  purest  zinc  should  be  employed  for 
ti^lvanising  iron  or  steel  wire.*  for  the  purposes  of  a  submarine  telegraph 
cable. 
^L       As  a  general  rule,  the  iron  wire  (of  various  descriptions)  is  ordered  at  the 

*  This  approximation  would  not,  however,  be  considered  by  many  authorilies  to  hold 
SWkI  where  hemp  cori/s  are  applied  oulside,  it  being  contended  that  these  add  materially 
^  the  strength  of  a  cable — lo  the  e.vtent  of  i  ton  very  often — provided  they  are  applied 
"'ih  a  lay  bearing  such  a  proportion  to  that  of  the  iron  wires  as  accords  with  their 
relative  elongation. 

^  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  now  usuall/  considered  to  have  slightly  the  opposite  effect. 
In  softening  the  wire,  it  certainly  renders  it  less  brittle. 

;  The  wire  is  first  cleaned  with  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  free  it  from  any  grease,  etc., 
*liich  may  be  present.     It  is  then  passed  through  a  bath  of  the  niolten  zinc. 

1  Otide  of  line  is  insoluble  in  water,  which  fact  would  in  itself  render  it  a  preservative 
■  the  wire. 
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cable  factory  ready  galvanised.  Messrs  Henley  have,  however,  been  in  the 
habit  of  galvanising  (as  well  as  annealing)  the  wire  themselves.*  The 
competition  in  the  supply  of  ordinary  ungalvanised  wire  being  infinitely 
keener  than  in  galvanised  wire,  they  are  thus  enabled  to  obtain  it  at  a  lower 
initial  cost. 

In  our  submarine  cable,  as  usually  constructed  in  the  present  day,  there 
are  many  and  various  forms  which  the  armour  may  suitably  take,  according 
to  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  bottom. 

In  a  proposed  submarine  line  between  any  given  points  particular  types 
are  invariably  assigned  to  certain  portions  of  the  line.  These  types  varj'as 
regards  the  number  and  class  of  iron  wires  used  ;  and,  again,  as  regards 
whether  there  is  only  a  single  sheath  of  iron  or  whether  this  (with  an  inter- 
mediate jute,  or  hemp,  serving)  is  supplemented  again  by  an  outer  armour 
of  larger  wires.  The  latter  type,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  employed  in 
shallow  water,  nearing  shore.  .The  character  of  the  cable  varies  still 
further  according  to  distances  from  shore,  nature  of  bottom,  strength  of 
any  prevailing  current,  presence,  or  otherwise,  of  ground  icebei^s,  ice- 
floes, etc.f 

Just  as  for  purposes  of  recovery,  a  cable  for  deep  water  should,  first  and 
foremost,  be  as  light,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  strong  as  possible,Jsoalso 
for  purposes  of  efficient  laying,  the  cable  should,  as  a  property  or  invest- 
ment, have  the  greatest  possible  weight  §  within  a  given  area;  in  order  to 
ensure  sinkage  into  the  irregularities  of  the  bottom,  at  an  angle  not  too 
obtuse  with  reference  to  the  ship.     No  doubt,  from  the  contractor's  point  of 


*  Indeed,  in  early  days,  Mr  \V.  T.  Henley  was  originally  a  wire-drawer  in  addition  to 
a  cable  manufacturer. 

t  Specially  powerful  gear  would,  in  extreme  cases,  be  necessary  for  bearing  the  strain 
of  picking  up  such  a  cable. 

\  That  is  to  say,  it  should  be  capable  of  resisting  a  tensile  strain  somewhat  greater 
than  that  involved  by  the  weight  of  the  greatest  length  of  cable,  which  might  reasonabl)^ 
bo  in  suspension  during  the  course  of  repairs.  Hence  it  is  usually  considered  that  the 
"  modulus  of  tension  "  of  a  deep-sea  cable  intended  for  the  deepest  water  ought  to  be  such 
that  it  will  support  at  the  very  least  6  N.M.  of  itself  in  water. 

>$  This  is  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  cable  should  also  be  able  to  support  the  complete 
length  between  the  ship  and  bottom,  during  paying  out,  without  fracture.  This  naturally 
implies,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  lower  the  specific  gravity  the  better.  However,  such 
a  cable  as  an  investment  can  never  be  laid  so  efficiently — though  more  easily  without 
accident. 

From  a  certain  standpoint— that  of  skin  friction  in  passing  through  water  -the 
area  should  bo  limited  a>  far  as  possible  both  from  an  efficient  laying  and  a  successful 
recovery  point  of  \  iow.  In  the  former  case,  friction  tends  to  retard  the  rate  of  submersion 
and  lonv;thon  iho  aiglo,  and  in  the  latter  to  seriouslv  increase  the  strain. 
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^^ncw,  such  a  cable  is  more  difficult  to  restrain  in  paying  out  *  and  involves 
jypore  precautionary  measures  to  adjust   the  amount  of  slack  within   the 
required  bounds. t 


•  .^.s  has  beer  poinied  out  by  Mr  Thomas  Gray,  F.R.S.E.,  a  cable  is  paid  out  too  fast 
i  f   it  goes  10  the  hoiiom  quite  slack. 

When  a  cable  is  laid  at  a  uniform  speed,  on  a  level  bottom,  quile  ctraighi  but  without 
tension,  it  fortns  an  inclined  straight  line  low.irds  the  position  of  the  bottom  that  it 
(jliiniately  occupies.  This  is  precisely  the  movement  of  a  battalion  in  line  changing 
front. 

When  laying  a  cable  in  a  three-mile  depth,  it  is  calculated  that  with  the  ship  steaming 
ei^hi  knots  the  length  from  tlie  stem  of  the  vessel  to  the  spot  wheie  it  touches  the 
ground  is  over  twenty-five  miles,  and  that  it  takes  a  particular  point  in  the  cable  more 
thaii  two  hours  and  a  half  to  reach  the  bottom  from  the  time  that  it  first  enters  the 

*  The  difference  between  the  speed  of  the  ship  and  the  rate  of  paying  out  gives  the 
amount  of  slack.  This  varies  in  ditferent  cases  between  3  and  13  per  cent.  But  the 
mete  paying  out  of  sufficient  slack  is  not  a  guarantee  that  the  cable  will  always  he  closely 
along  the  bottom,  or  be  free  from  spans.  Whilst  it  is  being  paid  out,  the  portion  between 
ihe  surface  of  the  water  and  the  bottom  of  the  sea  lies  along  a  straight  line,  the 
toniponcnt  of  the  weight  at  right  angles  to  its  length  being  supported  by  the  frictional 
resisiance  to  sinking  in  the  water, 

.-Vfter  a  little  consideration  it  will  be  evident  that  the  angle  of  immersion  depends 
solely  on  the  speed  of  the  ship  :  hence  in  laying  a  cable  on  an  irregular  bottom  it  is  of 
freat  importance  that  this  speed  should  be  sufficiently  low.  This  may  be  illustrated  very 
iimply  as  follows  :— Suppose  <r  <i  (Fig.  61)  to  be  the  surface  of  the  sea,  4  i  the  bottom, 


'■  the  straight  hne,  then  if  a  hill  H,  which  is  at  any  part  steeper  than  the  inclination 
fsf  the  cable,  is  passed  over,  the  cable  touches  it  at  some  point  /before  it  touches  the  part 
""iMdiately  below  /  ;  and  if  the  friction  between  the  cable  and  the  ground  is  sufficient, 
'M  uble  will  either  break  or  be  left  in  a  long  span  ready  to  break  at  some  future  time. 
1' » important  to  observe  that  the  risk  Is  in  no  way  obviated  by  increasing  the  slack  paid 
"•li  Koept  in  so  far  as  the  amount  of  sliding  which  the  strength  of  the  table  is  able  to 
pfOduce  at  llie  points  of  contact  with  the  ground  may  be  thereby  increased.  The  speed 
™  ■'i';  ship  must  therefore  be  so  regulated  that  the  angle  of  immersion  is  as  great  as  the 
'"tlinaiion  of  the  steepest  slope  passed  over.  U'nder  ordinary  circumstances  the  angle  of 
""mersion  varies  between  six  and  nine  degrees — /.?.,  quite  a  small  amount,  but  still  an 
'"'wiDt  which  under  unfavourable  circumstances  may  make  all  the  difference  in  the  safe 
''nwsilion  of  ihe  cable  from  an  owner's  point  of  view. 

Thus,  in  practice,  most  telegraph  engineers  do  not  consider  paying  out  an  increased 

'Mtity  of  slack  a  good  substitute  for  going  slowly  over  the  ground.     Under  a//  circum- 

13  the  laying  vessel  should  approach  banks  and  ledges  at  quite  a  moderate  rate. 

**  latge  quantity  of  slack  is  paid  out  ti/Ur  it  is  discovered  that  a  bank  has  been  passed, 

'^bck  comes  out  at  the  wrong  place,  and  only  results  in  dangerous  kinks  (when  after- 

'^lis  ^Ncked  up)  by  the  cable  collecting  in  coils  at  the  bottom.    There  is  also  the  diaad- 


i 
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The  limiting  feature  to  this  weight  is,  of  course,  the  absolute  necesste 
of  providing  that  it  shall  be  sufficiently  light  in  proportion  to  its  strength 
to  permit  of  successful  raising  from  the  depth  at  which  it  is  to  be  deposited 
— not  essentially  on  the  basis  of  a  single  bight  recovery  ;  indeed,  attempts 
are  seldom  seriously  made  to  pick  up  an  entire  cable  in  a  greater  depth 
than  about  i,ooo  fathoms. 

A  cable  laid  in  deep  water,  free  from  strong  bottom  current,  should, 
unless  under  a  strain,  sink  well  into  a  soft  bed  of  ooze,  sand,  or  mud,  which, 
in  itself,  acts  as  an  actual  preservative,  unless  some  chemical  agent  is 
present  which  attacks  the  iron  wires,  and  which  indirectly  decays  the  hemp 
or  jute. 

The  nature  and  depth  of  the  bed  has  been  known  to  alter  in  medium 
depths  owing  to  the  action  of  sub-surface  currents  in  causing  shifting  banks 
and  so  forth.  These  currents,  which  tend  sometimes  to  remove  all  the  soft 
microscopic  shell  deposit*  from  the  surface,  leaving  bare  hard  rock,  are  not 
supposed  to  occur,  even  to  a  small  extent,  at  greater  depths  than  i,OOD 
fathoms. t  Where  no  such  deposit  can  be  found  on  the  bottom,  a  strong 
current  and  hard  bottom  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  exist,  and  should  be 
provided  for  with  a  cable  offering  greater  metallic  surface  for  withstanding 
abrasion.  J 

Again,  stouter — and  therefore  more  rigid — sheathing  wires  are  a  vmsc 
precaution  for  that  part  of  a  cable  which  has  to  be  deposited  in  waters  that 
the  saw-fish,  the  sword-fish,  or  the  shark,  are  known  to  especially  favour. 

Types. — As  a  rule  there  are  at  least  three  types  in  any  given  length 
of  cable.  These  are  usually  designated  under  the  general  terms  "shore- 
end,"   *'  intermediate,"'  and    *'  deep  -  sea,"   or    *'  main,"    cable,  which  latter. 


vantage  of  waste  by  a  superabundance  of  slack.  On  the  other  hand,  if  laid  too  tight,* 
cable  remains  suspended  between  the  peaks  of  submarine  mountains  exposed  to  fracture 
by  its  own  weight. 

Where  irregularities  have  to  be  contended  with,  the  best  plan  is  to  make  a  verycareful 
survey  before  setting  out  to  lay  a  cable,  and,  after  determining  on  the  route,  to  carefully 
mark  it  off  with  buoys  in  the  treacherous  region,  thereby  obviating  the  necessity  of  going 
at  a  high  speed  in  order  to  steer  a  particular  course— />.,  thus  ensuring  the  right  route, 
currents  and  slow  speed  notwithstanding. 

Occasionally,  however,  a  high  speed  is  necessary,  in  order  to  lay  the  entire  cable 
before  threatening  weather  becomes  serious.  In  such  instances  extra  attention  must  be 
paid  to  getting  out  the  required  slack.  Unless  the  tanks  are  large,  some  risk  is  here  run 
of  a  foul,  or  accident,  during  the  operation. 

*  This  takes  the  form  of  what  is  commonly  described  as  a  sand,  mud,  or  ooze  bottoin^ 

+  This  is  the  greatest  depth  at  which  they  are  at  present  known  of. 

I  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  currents  of  great  strength  are  mainly  contined 
to  quite  moderate  depths,  where  an  "  intermediate"  type  of  cable,  sheathed  with  wires ot 
comparatively  large  diameter,  would  in  any  case  be  furnished. 
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lerally  speaking,  forms  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  total  length, 
i  varies  again  in  character  according  to  the  depth. 

To  give  a  rough  idea,  the  "  shore  end  "  is  often  used,  say,  for  the  first  two 
les  (or  less)  from  the  beach  in  depths  up  to  35  fathoms,  the  "inter- 
diate"  into  water  up  to  something  like  350  fathoms,  and  the  "main" 
>e  for  the  remaining  portion,  changing  in  description  according  to  the 
Dths  and  conditions  to  be  contended  with.  It  should  be  remembered, 
A'ever,  that  a  cable  may  be  built  up  from  four,  five,  or  even  six  types  in 
where,  in  a  great  length,  the  varying  conditions  are  of  a  very  wide 
iracter.  In  this  case,  the  different  types  are  very  usually  split  up  by 
'  expressions  "  heavy  *'  and  "  light "  "  intermediate  "  and  "  heavy  "  and 
ght"  "  deep-sea,"  such  further  designations  being  applied  in  each  instance 

way  of  distinction :  or,  again,  each  type  may  be  numbered  A,  B,  C,  D, 
.,  or  I,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  and  such  a  plan  is  perhaps  preferable,  if  only  to 
/iate  the  apparent  paradox,  which  sometimes  occurs,  of  a  "  light  deep- 
cable  being  heavier  in  air  (though  lighter  in  water)  than  a  "  heavy 
-p-sea  " — being  materially  larger,  in  fact,  though  having  a  lower  specific 
Lvity. 

The  "  shore-end  "  type  should  have  sufficient  iron  in  it  to  successfully 
>e  with  the  wearing  action  brought  about  by  neighbouring  rocks,  anchors, 
ling  trawls,  etc. ;  and,  within  a  given  limit  of  area,  sufficiently  heavy  to 
;vent  shifting.  Owing  to  the  incessant  movement  of  the  sea,  due  to  wind 
1  tidal  influence  setting  up  a  continual  sawing  motion  on  the  bottom, 
>re-end  cables  have  been  occasional  1}'  made  to  meet  these  requirements 

a  single  sheathing  of  exceedingly  stout  wires.  A  type  of  this  de- 
iption  can,  however,  scarcely  be  recommended,  for  it  involves  the  wires 
ng  so  stout  that  they  become  almost  in  the  nature  of  rigid  rods. 

Shore-end  cables  arc,  therefore,  more  usually  constituted  by  a  double 
'athing.  This  has  many  advantages.  It  is  then  generally  arranged  so 
to  be  a  case  of  merely  rC- sheathing  the  deep-sea,  or  light  intermediate, 
>c  (with  a  packing  of  compounded  hemp  between),  the  inner  sheathing 
'es  being  maintained  of  the  same  gauge,*  such  as  does  not  unduly 
Tipress  the  core,  as  is  sometimes  the  case  with  the  single  sheathing  of 
>uter,  rod-like,  wires. f 

In  very  large   shore   ends    the   outer   sheathing   has    sometimes   been 


*  By  the  D.S.  type  running  in  this  way  right  through,  it  can  be  conveniently  used 
ine  to  form  the  beach  cable  to  the  hut  in  instances  where  no  ''intermediate''  tvpe  is 
ed. 

^  In  a  double-sheathed  type,  in  fact,  the  inner  sheathing  takes  off  the  squeezing 
ndency  of  the  outer  sheathing,  assuming  that  the  wires  are  '*  keyed  up,"  and  not  of  the 
open-jawed  "  type. 
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composed  of  previously  formed  strands  * — three  wires  laid  up  tc^ether- 
with  a  view  to  offering  greater  surface  to  withstand  attrition,  and  in  order 
to  decrease  the  rigidity  for  so  heavy  a  type.  However,  as  a  rule— ei-en  in 
such  extreme  cases — single  solid  wires  with  a  very  short  helical  lay  arc 
preferable,  inasmuch  as  a  greater  weight  is  thereby  secured  in  a  smalkr 
area.f 


*  The  above  more  particularly  applies  to  multiple-core  cables,  where  a  certain  bolk 
is,  of  necessity,  involved,  and  where,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  a  great  quantiiy 
and  weight  of  iron  is  emailed.  This  form  of  sheathing,  in  fact,  combines  a  cerua 
amount  of  flexibility  with  the  above  conditions.  The  cable  laid  at  the  mouth  oflkc 
Seine  in  1877,  between  Le  Hoc  and  J'enedepie — where  great  banks  of  sand  shift  bodily 
during  spring  tides,  and  where,  consequently,  a  light  cable  could  never  last — is  an  exceUfol 
example  of  this  type.  Manufactured  by  M.  Menier  at  Paris-Grenelle,  it  has  lasted  iwli 
twenty  years  without  requiring  any  sort  of  repairs.  Apparently,  owing  to  its  great  vd^i. 
it  has  sunk  deeply  into  the  sand,  so  as  to  be  below  the  layers  which  are  periodiodl; 
washed  away  by  the  sea.     This  cable  (Fig.  63)  consists  of  five  separate  cores  laid  1^ 


62.  —  Multiplf-C.'niluctiir  Cable  with  Stranded  Outer-Shealhing. 


tiigciher.  "Iliese  art-  "  wormed  "'  with  tanned  juie,  the  whole  beini;  then  externally  sfntfl 
«ith  jute,  round  which  are  spirally  wound  fifteen  wires  ;  millimetres  (=  .19^  intli)'" 
di.HHCter  ,Nii.  0  .S.W.t;.).  Outside  this  inner  sheathing  is  a  second  covering  ofjuK 
iiuupouniifd  .  .md  over  liiis  aL;ain  the  outer  sheathing,  formed  of  eleven  strands  dax 
liitiu};,  iM.h  Mr-md  h.ivin.L;  thnt  wires  of  >  millimetres  (.192  inch)  diameter,  previrf 
Liid  up  to-i-iher,  by  an  ordinary  stranding  m.ichine.  The  methods  of  laying  up  sod" 
i.ible-L  .iiiii  [ho  iincliincry  cmpliiyed  is,  of  course,  precisely  the  same  as  that  described^ 
otlKT>.  Thf  liiMrt  of  •■  Horuifd  ■' cores  (l,iid  up  as  already  described)  is  merely  dra*" 
ihioiii^h  .111  ov.iin.iry  shciihmi^  ni.icliinc— Usually  of  the  deep-sea  type — for  the  in'*' 
MTiinj;.  Atior  ilii-  nc\t  jcri  ini;  is  .ippliod.  the  whole  is  then  drawn  through  a  heiii'' 
-luMihini;  m.ichini-  for  l,i\  iui;  on  thf  prfviiiu*ly  stranded  wires. 

'  Sli,>i.-  i-n.is  ,■!  th;>  typo  w;!l  bo  found  fully  described  and  illustrated  later  on  in  cw 
nociion  »:-,!iiho  M-ociii.-.i:!,.!!  of  tho  List  "  .\ni;;o' .-Atlantic  cable  (1894),  Here  the  Ml" 
slu-a!h;nj,  vvao-  .iro  l.iiJ.  up  >>>  -  short  ■  that  a  photograph  of  the  cable  in  section  giv""" 
ulci  o:  iho:i-  liom,,;  o\,i;  r.ithor  tli.in  ordin.iry  circular  wires,  as  they  are  actually. 
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The  Post  Office  Department  have  naturally  had  a  great  deal  of  experi- 
ence in  the  direction  nf  heavy  shore-end  types  for  multiple-conductor 
cables  in  instances  of  rocky,  anchor-ridden,  and  boisterous  approaches  and 
landing-places  round  about  the  various  islands  of  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
as  well  as  across  rivers,  and  in  connection  with  coastguard  lightships  and 
lighthouse  communication. 

They  have,  indeed,  made  a  special  study  of  the  question  regarding  the 
most  suitable  pattern :  the  result  is  that  the  shore-end  tj'pe  now  adopted 
by  this  Department  is  invariably  a  very  heavy,  close,  double-sheathed  cable.* 

The  "intermediate"  type  usually  consists  of  a  single  sheathing  of  more 
or  less  ordinary  iron,  the  wires  being  rather  stouter  than  that  of  the  main 
cable — in  degree  governed  by  the  existing  requirements  as  regards  depth 
and  nature  of  bed.  Very  occasionally,  in  special  cases  of  bad  bottoms  for 
some  distance  from  shore,  intermediate  types  have  been  composed  by  a 
deep-sea  type  with  an  outer  sheathing  of  wires  rather  larger  than,  but  not 
so  large  as.  that  of  the  shore-end  outer  sheathing. 


I  Testing  the  Iron  Wire. 

When  a  stock  of  sheathing  wire  reaches  the  cable  factory,  each  coil  i,s 
first  tested  for  weight  and  diameter,  the  latter  being  taken  from  the  mean 
of  two  measurements,  one  in  each  direction.  Should  any  coil  be  seriously 
at  variance  with  what  it  ought  to  be  in  these  respects — the  former  relative 
to  the  length  of  course,  and  the  latter  to  the  specified  gauge  required — it  is 
rejected.  A  proportion  of  10,  or  sometimes  30,  per  cent,  are  then  tested  (a 
sample  of  about  1  fathom  length  being  cut  off  from  each  end  of  the  coils) 
for  tensile  strength  and  elongation  ;  or  for  torsion,  as  the  case  may  be, 
according  to  the  class  of  wire  and  type  of  cable  it  is  intended  for.  Large, 
soft,  iron  wires  are  tested  both  for  torsion  and  tensile  strength ;  but  the 
tensional  test  is  alone  applied  to  small  "homo"  or  steel  wires.  About 
6  inches  of  this  sample  length  is  also  set  aside  for  testing  the  galvanising 
only.  In  testing  a  wire  for  tensile  .strength — i.e.,  till  it  breaks — it  is  also, 
at  the  same  time,  tested  for  elongation  ;  or  rather,  a  note  is  taken  of  the 
amount  of  elongation  which  has  occurred  before  the  breaking  of  the  wire 


r  ♦  For  example,  one  of  the  P.O.  types  between  Eii),'land  and  Ireland  is  represented  by 
a  weight  per  N.M.  of  as  much  as  27  tons.  This  forms  part  of  a  seven -con  dad  or  system. 
Such  a  cable  has  a  breaking  strain  of  nearly   30  tons.      There  are  several  other  very 

Correspondingly,  the  hghtest  form  of  close  iron-sheaihed  cable  weiyhs  usually  about 
1  ton  per  N.M.  wet  in  air,  and  bears  a  6-ton  stress — or  more. 
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under  the  gradually  increasing  stress,  the  ultimate  amount  of  the  latter 
being  additionally  noted. 

The  small  "homo"  (or  steel)  wires  of  great  tensile  strength  intended 
for  deep-water  cables  are  tested  for  their  breaking  strain  and  corresponding 
elongation,  the  requirements  of  the  case  involving  both  these  factors, 
especially  the  former.  An  elongation  of  4  per  cent,  on  the  original  total 
length  is  usually  specified  for,  about  5  per  cent,  or  so  being  about  the 
ordinary  elongation  which  they  will  stand  before  breaking.  A  breaking 
strain,  or  modulus  of  fracture,  represented  by  at  least  80  tons  per  square 
inch,  is  very  ordinarily  required,  and  an  equivalent  of  over  100  tons  per 
square  inch  often  secured.*  This  class  of  wire  is  not  tested  for  torsion, 
as  a  rule,  inasmuch  as  it  is  known  that  when  a  number  of  such  wires  are 
laid  up  (even  closely)  into  cable  form,  the  result  is  sure  to  be  sufficiently 
flexible — more  or  less,  i.e.,  directly  in  proportion  to  the  number,  and  in- 
versely to  the  diameter,  of  the  wires  employed. 

The  larger,  ordinary  (or  **best  best")  iron  wires  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
tested  for  torsion.  Representing  a  test  of  toughness  and  even  quality,  this 
is  especially  to  the  point  here ;  as  the  type  of  cable  it  is  employed  in— 
mainly  "  shore-end  "  and  **  intermediate  " — is  liable  to  experience  a  good 
deal  of  rough  usuage  generally,+  in  which  brittleness  might  prove  a 
fatal  source  of  trouble.*  It  is  also  important  on  the  score  of  the  great  bulk 
of  wires,  tending  to  make  the  whole  cable  very  rigid. 

The  test  is  carried  out  in  practice  by  noting  the  number  of  turns  the 
wire  will  bear  before  breaking,  the  length  of  specimen  being  usually  6 
inches.  The  largest  t\'pe  of  wires  employed  in  cables  generally  stands 
about  six  turns  or  twists  in  the  above-mentioned  length,  whilst  those  ven* 
ordinaril\'  used  to  a  "  heavy  intermediate "  type  bear  some  twelve  twists 
before  breaking,  the  smaller  wires   taking  a  much   larger  number.      The 


■*  The  true  breaking  strain  of  the  wire  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  obtained  by  testing 
the  wire  without  its  outer  galvanising  coat,  which  may  be  got  rid  of  by  dipping  the 
sample  ni  sulphuric  or  other  acid  :  or  else,  in  working  out  the  B.S.  of  the  wire  alone,  an 
allowance  y>i  from  .002  to  .004  inch  should  be  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  galvanising. 

Again,  the  reduced  area  of  the  wire  at  the  fracture  is  sometimes  taken  for  calculating 
the  r^.S.  per  square  inch,  instead  of  the  area  of  the  full  section  elsewhere.  However -as 
it  is  uncertain  that  the  former  is  ultimately  any  more  accurate — the  latter  is  usually 
adopted,  or  a  mean  between  the  two,  as  a  basis  for  calculations. 

*   Uosido  being  more  open  to  local  damages,  as  already  shewn. 

:  Common  malleable  wrought  iron  —sometimes  only  rolled,  not  drawn — being  so 
nuh  h  los>  h»vnt\i:oiuM>u>,  is  more  su'\ject  to  brittleness  than  anything  of  the  steel  order. 

r>esides  the  ob!octii>n  to  brittle  wire  as  above,  there  is  also  a  strong  objection  from  a 
cable  manufacturers  point  kA  view,  owing  to  the  increased  number  of  stoppages  thereby 
nuohed  durini^  the  operation  of  sheathing. 
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tension  lest  is  also  applied  to  these  soft  wires,*  their  elongation  being  often 
noted  at  the  same  time.  This  latter  may  amount  to  a  nearly  30  per  cent 
increase  on. the  original  length,  iS  i^er  cent,  being  very  commonly  specified 
for.*- 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  machines  used  for  carrying  out 
these  tests. 

There  are  many  difierent  form-;  of  machines  employed  as  regards  both 
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Tension  and  Elong:ation. — Perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  efficinn 
machines  for  testing  a  wire  for  tensile  strength  and  elongation  are  thoscof 
Kitchen,  Carrinyton,  and  Dcnison.  The  latter  is  probably  the  most 
accurate  and  beautifully  finished  machine  for  this  purpose,  and  when  prime 
cost  is  not  of  first  importance,  appears  to  recommend  itself  beyond  all 
others.     It  is,  therefore,  selected  here  for  description. 

This  machine  (Fig.  63)  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  lever  worliing 
about  a  "knife-edged"  fulcrum,  and  carrying  upon  a  second  knife-edge, a 
clipping  device  in  which  is  fastened  the  one  end  of  the  specimen  to  be 
tested,  the  length  of  which,  by  convenience,  is  usually  either  2  or  3  feet. 
Upon  the  opjjosite  end  of  the  lever  an  automatic  counterpoise  is  provided 
for  travelling  upon  the  graduated  "race,"  or  scale,  shewn.     The  straining 


Kli;.  64. — Wire  Clipping  Mechanism. 

mechanism  comprises  a  slide  provtdetl  with  a  suitable  bearing  for  the  knife- 
od-jo  of  the  lever,  which  is  actuated  by  a  hand-wheel,  and  appropriate  gear- 
ing for  raisinj^  or  putting  up  the  said  weighted  lever.  The  lower  end  "f 
the  wire  under  test  is  sccuR'd  in  a  clip  holted  to  the  framing  of  ihe 
machine.  The  most  imjxirtant  feature,  however,  in  this  machine  i.-*  the 
automatic  nuwinj;  arr.mgenient  of  the  counter ptiise.  which  is  obtained  by 
the  .lotion  i>f  the  susjiMnkxl  weight  which  drives  a  chain  attached  to  the 
iraveSlin^  ix>isi-. 

The  ch.iin  lurthcr  i!ri\i.'s  the  go\crnin_i;  mechanism,  which  consists  of  a 
row'hing  c.-.tar,ui  of  nicrciir) .  .uui  ,1  detent  wheel  which  engages  with  a 
>ti'p  I'll  thi-  'c\^r  a;  ,1  certain  position.  The  extension,  or  elongation,  a.- 
we'.'.  ,1-  t';^-  :>.';v,;  .'"  ri;p;-.:!v  in  the  siivimon  is  shewn  on  a  scale  fixed  to 
!!v  •.,(.:. ■■'.•  ;-ic,i-.  »■■.■"<;  .i  ■"\er;;:iT  "  liivivicv!  into  hundredths  of  an  inch  is 
,tt:.i.V,i>i  :.■  :''.u-  !\\i>  >■:  :hc  :n.ichiro.     The  action  of  the  apparatus  is  a.'' 
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follows  : — The  wire  to  be  tested  is  inserted  between  the  clipping  contrivances 
described,  and  the  slack  taken  up.  It  is  then  fixed  and  the  pointer  set  to 
zero,  the  travelling  poise  being  then  released  from  its  catch.  Upon  turning 
the  hand-wheel  a  downward  pull  is  exerted  upon  the  specimen,  so  as  to  lift 
up  the  long  arm  of  the  scale  lever;  whereby,  moreover,  the  detent  ivheel  is 
released,  and  the  poise  set  free  to  travel.  This  weight  continues  to  move 
until  the  point  of  equilibrium  is  reached,  when  it  is  arrested  by  the  re- 
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Fn;.  65.— Wite-TeMing  Machine?  (Torsion). 


engagement  of  the  automatic  detent  device  above  described.  The  position 
of  the  vernier  now  indicates  the  exact  amount  of  stress  that  has  been 
applied  to  the  wire  in  obtaining  a  certain  elongation  and  final  rupture. 

Denison's  patent  wire-clipping  mechanism,  illustrated  at  Fig.  64,  is  an 
improvement  upon  the  ordinary  wedge  box  largely  used.  Here  the  wedges 
will  be  seen  to  be  operated  simultaneously  by  the  intervention  of  levers  and 
segmental  teeth,  the  said  wedge  pieces  being  kept  apart  by  means  of  a  bow 
spring.     These  machines  arc  fitted  with  two  s])ceds  of  gearing,  i.e..  one  for 
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testing  light  wire,  and  another,  fifteen  times  as  fast,  for  actuating  the  more 
powerful  mechanism.*  The  testing  strains  are  applied  by  means  of  the 
hand-wheel  which  actuates  worm  and  screw  gearing  so  as  to  obtain  a  steady 
and  uniform  motion  ;  and  it  is  in  this  last  respect  that  this  machine  is 
superior  to  others,  though  at  the  expense  of  extra  elaboration. 

Torsion  Test. — Fig.  65  serves  to  illustrate  a  very  ordinary  machine  for 
this  purpose. 

The  piece  of  wire  to  be  tested  is  held  at  either  end  by  two  grip  pieces,  A 
and  B,  similar  to  lathe  chucks.     They  consist  of  two  jaws  (Fig.  66)  capable 

of  a  small  opening  or  closing  movement  between 
guide  pieces,  and  adjusted  by  set  screws  at  either  side; 
when  close  together  they  present  a  square  section,  and 
so  grip  the  wire  firmly,  allowing  no  rotary  movement. 
The  piece  at  A  is  a  fixture,  but  the  grip  at  B  revolves. 

Fii;.    66.  —  Jaws    of  ....  t      i       i       i  i  •  t 

Torsion  Machine.       and  With  it  a  toothed  wheel  D,  which  engages  a  worm 

pinion,  to  one  end  of  which  is  keyed  the  hand-wheel  C. 

The  counter  has  two  toothed  discs,  K  and  G,  gearing  into  each  other, 
the  lower  one  of  which  is  revolved  by  a  worm  engaging  the  upper  teeth  of 
the  wheel  D.  A  hooked  spring  secured  at  one  end  to  the  frame  acts  as  a 
pawl  to  the  disc  G,  the  teeth  of  which  are  numbered.  At  F  is  a  pointer 
rigidly  fixed  in  one  position. 

The  ends  of  the  wire  having  been  secured  in  the  grip  pieces,  the  spring 
pawl  is  held  clear  whilst  turning  the  disc  G,  so  as  to  bring  the  zero  tooth  in 
line  with  the  fixed  pointer  F. 

The  hand-wheel  C  is  now  revolved  until  the  wire  breaks.  If  the  tooth 
gearing  is  so  adjusted  that  for  each  revolution  of  the  wheel  D,  the  disc  0 
turns  through  an  angular  distance  represented  by  N  number  of  its  teeth,  wc 
ha\e  only  to  note  the  number  x  of  the  tooth  in  line  with  the  pointer  F, at 

N 

the  instant  of  rupture,  to  find  the  number  of  torsion  turns  —  communicated 

'  fi 

to  the  wire. 

.-\  more  simple  plan — and  the  one  usually  adopted  in  cable  factories— 
is  to  trace  a  line  with  ink  or  tar  along  the  wire  between  two  marked  points- 
before  applying  the  test,  and  afterwards  to  count  the  number  of  turns- 
shown  b\'  the  line.  The  length  of  wire  for  the  torsion  test  is  generally  6  indie>- 

The  heat  developed  in  the  wire  during  torsic^n  is  much  less  than  that 
ex|vrienccd  during  the  elongation  test ;  work  being  done,  in  the  former' 
instance,  onl\-  on  the  outside  fibres  of  the  metallic  cvlinder.     For  the  sam^ 

*  This  l.iitor,  however,  wvvaUl  not  usually  come  into  use  for  testing  such  wires  as  ar^ 
tested  for  tension  in  this  connection. 
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e  duration  of  the  torsion  test  affects  the  result  in  a  much  less 
an  in  the  case  of  elongation. 

:ing  generally,  the  better  qualities  of  mild  steel  wire  usually  stand 
uch  better  than  tension  ;  and,  moreover,  better  than  other  classes. 

the  latter  require — for  the  types  for  which  they  are  used — to  be 
)re  for  torsion. 

e  displacement  of  fibre  in  iron  wire  under  torsion  increases  pro- 
y  to  the  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  wire,  the  number  of 
rns  which  wires  of  similar  quality  but  of  different  thickness  can 
I  should  be  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  diameters, 
ler  practical  test  which  affords  a  very  precise  measure  of  ductility, 
it  the  number  of  times  a  wire  can  be  bent  backwards  and  forwards 
ngles,  on  a  cylinder  of  constant  diameter.  Unfortunately  the  test 
ly  a  very  short  length  of  wire,  which  may  be  of  different  quality 

distance  from  the  actual  point  where  the  experiment  is  made. 

of  Galvanising. — In  order  to  test  the   galvanising,  the  wire  is 

pped  four  or  five  times  successively,  for  a  minute  each  time,  in  a 

solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  at  60°  F.  (with  five  times  its  own 

water),  the  wire  being  wiped  clean  between  each  dip.     Should 

or  iron,  be  laid  bare  at  any  point  by  the  coating  of  zinc  being 

-which  is  shewn  by  the  copper  depositing — the  coil  to  which  the 

belongs  is  rejected  on  this  count ;    and  if  there  be  many  such 

lay  be  found  necessary  to  reject  the  entire  batch. 

ler  test  of  the  galvanising — and  one  very  generally  adopted   at 

tories — is  to  coil   the  specimen   round    a  cylinder  about  ten  or 

nes  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  and  note  whether  the  zinc  coating 

'.     Should  this  occur,  unmistakable  evidence  is  afforded  of  in- 

^alvanising.     It  ought,  moreover,  to  be  seen  that  the  galvanising 

and  free  from  irregularities. 

ences. — Mr  Bucknall  Smith's  very  complete  book  on  wire*  will 
amongst  other  things,  to  give  exhaustive  information  regarding 
g  fas  well  as  the  manufacture)  of  iron  wire,  and  the  reader  is 
hereto  for  further  details  on  this  subject. 

— The  Table  on  next  page  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  the  present  capa- 
'  some  of  the  various  classes  of  wire  employed  for  the  sheathing 
f  submarine  cables,  besides  indicating  the  tensional  and  torsional 
:h  it  is  now  the  custom  to  apply. 


'realise  upon  Wire,"  by  J.   Bucknall  Smith,  C.E.,  published  at  the  offices  of 
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Results  of  Tests  on  Specimens  of  Iron  Wire  used  for  Sheathing  C 
by  Messrs  Clark,  Forde  and  Taylor,  between  1892  and  1895. 


No.  6  L.S.W.G.  WiRi 


Av.   Max.  Mi 


■'44 
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.141  1 

.144 

.147 
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"44 
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3435  2580 

2334  2=50 

No.  9  L.S.W.n.  Wire. 

143  I  11961  106;  1    17.91  21    ■     16    '    23.3  ■   36  I 
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1133  [301  1004  [4.6  17  I]      I     2: 

No.  13  L.S.W.G.  Wire. 

1454  1600  1360  6.S  '1  8  6 

1430  i6oa  1300  I  7.9  8  5 

1404  i6co  1330  6.7  8  5 

[506  1^40  1360  6.5  8  4 

1478  t6io  \y^  6,3  7  4 


31.2  34.3  :9.4 

30.3  3^.1  :7.i! 
i   30.1  I    33.8  2;.j 

'    31-3  33-J  -S- 


I   93-5  I  '05."  *W 

92.0  I    96.7  7S-i  \ 

I  90,3     loaS  906 

I   94-8  I   107.S  913 

93-1       99.3  8;.7 


No. 


\   L.S.W.G.  Wii 


.0S6     .081     1078    1 180    1 

.087     .081      1033    io6o     950  I    4.8 
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6 

- 

- 

- 
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7 

- 

- 

- 
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7 

- 
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49 

6 

- 

- 

98.2 

99-7   9J.9 
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4.8 

6 

-- 

- 

- 

9'.3 

99,0  86.; 

General  I'articue.ars  regarding  a  SiiiiATfiED  Caule. 
Routine. — After  weighing,  gauging,   and    testing   specimen  pieces  for 
tension,  elongation,  and  torsion  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  coils  of  iron 
wire,  the  coils  are  then  prepared  for  use  in  sheathing  and  made  up  in  the 
proper  form,  ready  for  applying  to  the  "closing"  machine. 

Partial  Failure  of  Galranising; — In  quite  the  early  days  of  submarine 
telegraphy  it  was  discovered  that  the  process  of  galvanising  failed  to  act  as 
a  complete  preservative  against  corrosion  of  the  irgn  wires.  After  a  more 
or  less  short  period  of  .submergence  under  the  sea,  they  were  found  to  have 
rusted  considerably,  and  to  be  so  weakened  that  recovery  became  a  hazard- 
ous, if  not  impossible,  operation. 

Iron,  even  when  galvanised,  is  acted  upon  by  salt-water,  especially 
when  resting  on  ground  which  contains  soluble  sulphides.  Here  even  quite 
stout  wires  are  corroded  away  in  a  very  short  time,  the  ends  being  sharpened 
to  needle  points. 

It  is  usually  thought  that  the  salt-water  tends  to  decay  the  zinc  coating 
in  the  galvanising,  and,  having  effected  this,  the  iron  wire  rapidly  oxidises. 
Thus,  whilst  the  insulation  remains  intact  and  perfect,  the  cable  is  liable  to 
break  at  the  first  attempt  to  raise  it.  Another  sort  of  chemical  action  also 
causes  deterioration  in  iron,  giving  a  characteristic  fibrous  appearance  to 

rs  which  have  been  under  water  for  a  long  time. 
Failure  of  "Open-sheathed"  Cables. — It  was  partly  to  meet  these 
drawbacks  that  the  type  of  cable  adopted  for  the  1865  Atlantic  came 
into  vogue,  and  was  employed  for  a  number  of  undertakings  in  deep  water. 
One  of  the  features  of  this  type  was  that  of  preserving  each  of  the  iron 
wires  by  previously  encasing  them  in  tarred  hemp.  Here,  again,  a  cable  of 
low  specific  gravity  was  obtained,  whose  tensile  strength  as  a  whole 
exceeded  the  combined  strength  of  the  iron  and  the  hemp  taken  separately.* 
However,  as  has  already  been  explained,  this  type  of  cable  did  not  prove 
durable,  and  was  eventually  abandoned.  The  hemp  being  in  close  contact 
with  the  once  rusted  iron,  rotted  away  sooner  than  ever,  even  when  of  the 
best   class  t — not   to   mention   its   immediate   contact   with   any  possible 


*'  This  result  is  explained  by  remarking  that  (be  weak  places  in  the  wire  and  the 
surrounding  hemp  are  probably  seldom  coincident,  so  that  ihe  strength  of  the  covered 
w-ire  is  the  sum  of  the  average  strengths  of  the  wire  and  ihe  hemp  ;  whilst  each  of  these 
substances,  when  sipnrah-ly  put  to  the  lest,  will  give  way  at  its  weakest  point,  where  the 
strength  is  always  kss  than  the  average. 

t  On  exposing  to  sea-water  a  cable  protected  with  wire  so  covered,  the  «'aler,  entering 
n  the  thread-,  attacks  ihe  metal  ;  and  a  rapid  destruction  of  the  hempen  covering 

reuponc 


y 
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mineral  or  organic  matter  on  the  ocean  bed.  Again,  the  iron  wires  not 
fitting  together,  any  species  of  boring  insect,  or  fish,  can  much  more  readily 
find  its  way  through  to  the  gutta-percha  core*  than  is  the  case  where  the 
wires  fit  closely  against  one  another.  A  cable  so  formed  once  losing  its 
solidity — owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  hemp — a  general  decay  rapidly 
sets  in,  on  the  entry  of  the  water  all  round  the  iron  wires,  and  its  recovery 
for  repairs  soon  becomes  practically  impossible. 

Bright  and  Clark^s  Cable  Compound. — The  oxidising  action  of  salt- 
water (and  of  air)  on  the  zinc  coating  in  the  galvanised  iron  sheathing  wires 
is  nowadays  to  a  great  extent  arrested  by  the  application  of  what  is 
known  as  Bright  and  Clark's  bituminous  compound,  together  with  an  outer 
binding,  or  bindings,  of  hemp,  jute,  or  canvas  tape,  in  a  manner  which 
will  be  gone  into  hereafter.  The  compound  is  incorporated  with  any  of  the 
above  bindings,  both  outside  the  wires  f  and  outside  the  entire  cable, 
besides  the  materials  being  sometimes  previously  steeped  therein.  This 
system  is  based  on  patents  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bright  (Nos.  466  and 
538  of  1862),  an  additional  object  of  which  was  that  of  firmly  adhering 
and  binding  the  various  coverings  together.  J 

The  above  preservative  compound  (first  used  on  the  Persian  Gulf  cable 
of  1863)  is  a  mixture  of  asphalte,  or  mineral  pitch,§  silica,  and  tar. 


*  There  are  several  insects  which  have  a  pronounced  penchant  for  hemp  and  jute,  as 
well  as  for  gutta-percha. 

t  It  is  highly  desirable  that  compound  should  be  applied  outside  the  sheathing— or 
preferably  that  each  wire  should  be  previously  steeped  in  compound  and  also  taped,  if 
possible — as  the  outer  compounding  must  go  with  the  tape,  yams,  or  cords  when  they 
fail,  which  (except  perhaps  in  the  latter  case)  does  not  take  long  to  occur. 

\  Previously,  in  1858,  Messrs  Clark,  Braithwaite,  and  Preece  had  taken  out  a  patent— 
of  which  Mr  Latimer  Clark  was  the  main  author — for  applying  a  covering  of  hemp  and 
asphalte  as  a  preservative  to  the  iron  wires  of  a  sheathed  cable. 

The  asphalte  was  to  be  applied  whilst  hot  outside  the  finished  cable,  and  was  heated 
up  by  charcoal  fires.  This  plan  was  tried  on  a  short  cable  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1859; 
but  gave  a  good  deal  of  trouble  during  manufacture,  the  insulation  becoming  seriously 
damaged  by  the  process.  No  further  use  was  ever  made  of  this  particular  system  ^^ 
preservation. 

>i  Mineral  pitch  is  the  heavy  residuum  of  coal  tar,  after  various  spirits  have  been 
drawn  ot^*  It  may  also  be  described  as  the  solid  variety,  at  a  normal  temperature,  of 
artificial  bitumen.  Xattiral  bitumen  (or  vegetable  pitchX  from  Trinidad  and  elsewhere 
(formed  as  the  heavy  residuum  from  wood  tar),  is  not  usually  turned  to  account  in  cable 
compounds.  It  has,  however,  been  occasionally  incorporated  as  the  mollient  in  place  of 
tar»  bein.;  nvach  clearer,  finer,  and  softer  than  mineral  pitch — having,  in  fact,  more  tar  left 
in  it  and  of  the  finer  sort. 

Pilch— more  particularly  vegetable  pitch — is  still  occasionally  termed  by  its  original 
name,  bitumen.  It  has,  indeed,  occasionally  been  spoken  of  as  asphalte — orasphaltum, 
originally.  The  latter,  however,  is  distinctly  unsuitable  in  the  present  day,  considering 
that  the  term  is  generally  used  to  imply  something  very  different. 
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In  this  concoction,  it  is  the  pitch  which  acts  mainly  as  a  more  or  less 
air-tight  and  waterproof  preservative  casing.  The  tar  is  incorporated  princi- 
pally as  a  mollient — t.e.y  to  make  the  pitch  workable,  the  latter  being,  by 
itself,  too  stiff;  just  as  the  tar  alone  would  be  too  thin  and  liable  to  run, 
or  get  washed  away  afterwards  by  the  incessant  action  of  the  sea.  Both, 
however,  are  similar  in  their  characteristic  preservative  and  waterproof  quali- 
ties, the  mixture  being  effected  chiefly  to  obtain  the  required  consistency. 

The  silica — made  from  calcined  flints  ground  down  to  a  powder,  similar 
to  sand — was  added  to  the  above  composition  especially  with  the  object  of 
evading  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  by  damaging  its  boring  tool,  which  object 
there  is  evidence  of  it  having  successfully  accomplished.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, very  often  left  out  (owing  to  the  difficulty  of  keeping  it  properly 
mixed  with  the  rest)  *  though  particularly  to  the  point  in  shallow-water 
cables  infested  by  marine  "  borers." 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  actual  proportions  of  this  mixture  are 
varied  very  much  according  to  the  requirements.  Special  compound 
cements  are  made  up  for  different  and  particular  purposes,  the  result  of 
experiment  and  experience  ranging  now  over  a  number  of  years.  However, 
all  the  cable  compounds  in  use  at  the  various  factories  are  based  on  the 
above  original  mixture,t  with  the  same — besides  sometimes  additional 
— constituents  therein.  J  Again,  in  all,  mineral  pitch  forms  the  base,  or 
main  constituent ;  and  the  amount  of  tar  added  is  comparatively  small,  as 
a  rule,  though  in  some  instances  it  is  Iarger.§ 

The  specific  gravity  of  Bright  and  Clark's  compound  varies,  of  course, 
according  to  the  proportions.  However,  one  cubic  foot  of  the  original 
composition  weighs  about   I  CO  lbs. 


*  This  defect  in  practice  is  one  which  might  suitably  receive  more  attention  in  some 
of  the  cable  factories. 

t  Largely  owing  to  the  method  of  application  (to  be  described  later),  this  patent  proved 
perhaps  the  most  lucrative  of  any  connected  with  submarine  telegraphy,  yielding  as  much 
as /;3o,ooo  to  the  inventor  (Sir  C.  Bright)  and  his  partner,  Mr  Latimer  Clark. 

\  Resin  oil  is  now  frequently  incorporated  in  hot  compounds. 

§  As  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  the  tar  employed  is  sometimes  coal  tar  and  sometimes 
Stockholm  (wood)  tar.  The  former,  which  is  cheaper,  is  invariably  employed  in  the  case 
of  hot  compounds  for  the  outer  serving.  But  the  latter,  being  of  a  lighter  and  finer  con- 
sistency, is  always  adopted  for  the  cold  compound  outside  the  sheathing  wires,  as  it  would 
not  run  at  low  temperatures  with  gas  tar— in  fact,  here  the  amount  of  Stockholm  tar  used 
has  to  be  about  the  same  (by  bulk)  as  that  of  the  pitch.  This  (cold)  compound  is  trouble- 
some stuff  to  deal  with,  and  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for  the  outside  serving,  as  it  would 
'^^t  sink  in  readily,  neither  will  it  stick  on  like  hot  compound.  However,  hot  compound 
could  not  be  applied  outside  the  sheathing  when  once  "closed,"  for  fear  of  damaging  the 
insulation.  The  matter  is  usually  obviated  now  by  the  more  complete  preservative  system 
^dipping  each  coil  bodily  into  hot  compound  before  it  is  applied  to  the  sei*ved  core. 
^"»s  matter  is  dealt  with  in  subsequent  pages. 
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Compounding  of  each  Wire. — Another  device  with  a  view  to  over- 
coming the  decay  of  the  sheathing  armour  was  that  described  in  a  patent 
of  the  late  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  (No.  3,622  of  1878)  for  embedding  the 
iron  wires,  in  long  open  spirals,  into  an  extra  insulating  coat  outside  the 
ordinary  core,  composed  of  a  soft  mixture  of  gutta-percha  and  shellac; 
either  the  wires  or  the  outer  surface  of  the  core  being  heated  immediately 
before,  by  way  of  ensuring  efficient  embedment.  This  plan  was  presum- 
ably found  to  be  difficult  of  proper  effection  ;  for,  it  is  believed,  nothing 
was  done  with  it  in  practice. 

It,  however,  no  doubt  served  to  lead  the  way  to  present-day  practices. 
Thus,  in  1880,  the  "  Anglo"  Atlantic  cable  of  that  year  (manufactured  hy 
the  Telegraph  Construction  Company)  was  close-sheathed  with  iron  wires 
each  of  which  had  been  previously  coated  with  a  mixture  of  refuse  gutta- 
percha and  Chatterton's  compound. 

This  method  of  preservation  to  each  iron  wire  has  been  very  commonly 
adopted  ever  since — indeed  almost  invariably  except  where  each  wire  is 
surrounded  with  preservative  tape  (in  a  manner  which  will  be  explained 
hereafter)  or  even  as  a  preliminary  additional  preparation.  Nowada)'s- 
with  the  prices  of  cables  so  much  cut  down — the  gutta-percha  mixture  is 
very  commonly  replaced  by  the  ordinary  bituminous  preservative  compound 
of  Messrs  Bright  and  Clark,  just  described. 

In  order  to  effect  the  complete  coating  of  each  iron  wire  with  the  com- 
pound, each  coil,  after  being  tested  on  arrival,  is  first  heated  for  an  instant 
in  an  oven  to  effectually  drive  off  any  moisture.  It  is  then  dipped  bodily 
into  a  bath,  or  tank,  of  the  hot  compound.* 

This  plan  very  usually  takes  the  place  of  the  coating  of  compound  out- 
side the  completed  sheathing,  thus  rendering  certain  that  the  wire  will  be 
entirely  covered  with  the  mixture.  When  only  applied  externally,  i^ 
probably  never  percolates  to  any  extent  through  the  interstices  of  the 
wires,  and  is  confined,  therefore,  to  the  outside  surface. 

There  are  those,  however,  who  assert  that  this  method  of  compounding 
each  wire  separately  (or  that  of  enclosing  it  in  a  similarly  compounded 
tape)  has  a  tendency  to  effectually  disguise  the  presence  of  faults  brought 
about  during  the  process  of  sheathing — due,  say,  to  burning,  or  what  not— 
b}'  preventing  water  reaching  until  the  cable  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  01 
the  sea.     The  author  has,  however,  never  heard  of  any  instance  of  trouble 


*  Possibly  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  operation,  the  term  "pickling"  has  been 
sometimes  applied  to  the  above  "dipping  in  compound  "  process.  This,  however,  is  li^^^'^ 
to  lead  to  confusion  with  the  process  of  plunging  iron  wire  into  acid,  after  being  drawn,  to 
cleanse  it  of  all  grease  or  other  impurities  on  its  surface  previous  to  galvanising. 
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on  this  account.  Again,  it  is  asserted  by  certain  electricians  that  the  above 
plan — as  well  as  that  which  is  to  follow — causes  some  inconvenience  in  reduc- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  "  earth,"  the  sheathiny  wires  always  being  made  use 
of  in  a  submarine  cable  for  this  purpose,  as  offering  a  ready  and  excellent 
form  of  electrical  connection.*  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  the  sheathing 
wires  are  separately  compounded  in  the  manner  described,  they  are  no 
longer  in  direct  metallic  contact ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  compound  is  not 
only  of  a  waterproof  but  ai.so  of  an  insulating  nature,  the  earth  connection 
must,  perforce,  become  considerably  less  reliable  and  effective.  Extreme 
variability  in  this  respect  has  certainly  been  experienced  with  cables  whose 
wires  are  separately  compounded  or  taped,  besides  "kicks,"  etc.,  during 
testing  and  signalling  operations, 

It  would  seem,  however,  as  though  such  drawbacks  must  be  either  sub- 
mitted to,  or  overcome  in  some  other  way ;  for  the  advantage  of  dipping 
each  wire  separately  into  compound — in  the  absence  of  taping  each  wire — is 
now  so  generally  recognised  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  sirtd  qud  non. 

Taping  each  Wirepin  1870  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  the  names  of 

Messrs  Matthew  Gray  and  Frederick  Hawkins,  of  Silvertown,  for  covering 

the  sheathing  wires  of  a  cable  separately  with  strips  of  woven  cloth  (made 

"f   cotton,  flax,  or  other  yarnj  saturated  with  some  form  of  bituminous 

I       'v^ctable  pitch)  waterproof  composition  for  purposes  of  protection  and 

t       preservation.      According  to  this  patent  the  previously  prepared  tape  was 

k     ^^   be  applied  spirally   to  each  wire   before    laying  up,  in  "at  least  two 

^^^ovcrings  alternately  in  opposite  directions." 

^^1     Whilst  the  inner  taping  was  by  preference  to  be  composed  of  cotton,  the 
^H  outer  was  to  be  of  Hessian  canvas. 

W  In  this  original  device  the  wires  so  lapped  with  tape,  when  laid  up, 

I       Completed  the  entire  cable,  and  one  of  the  incidental  advantages  claimed  for 

^       it— in  comparison   with   the  previously  prevailing  open-sheathed   type  of 

cable — was  the  fact  that  a  material   diminution  of  the  bulk  was  secured 

U'ilhoul  reducing  the  breaking  strain,  whilst  providing  a  more  efficient  and 

durable  form  of  protection  for  the  armour. 

This  type  was  first  made,  on  an  extensive  scale,  by  the  Silvertown 
Company  over  the  Post  Office  We.xford  cable,  more  especially  in  connection 
with  the  shore-end  types. 

Nowadays,  this  device,  in  a  modified  form,  is  turned  to  very  general 
account  with  regard  to  deep-sea  types. 
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In  f /resent  practice  the  outer  covering  of  comparathneSy  tinck  Hessian 
ta|>e  is  replaced  with  a  similar  covering  of  cotton  tape,  laid  c<!  in  the 
opjx>sitc  direction  ;  or  else — far  more  generally — it  is  applied  singly, it  bdi^ 
commonly  considered  that  with  more  than  one  lap  of  tape  theie  wouW  be 
U)f}  jjreat  a  distance  between  the  wires,  to  meet  the  qualifications  of  a  cloBi^ 
sheathed  cable, 

A^ain,  there  are  always  other  coverings  outside  the  sheath  of  taped 
wires,  which,  in  this  mrxlification,  butt  pretty  closely  against  one  another. 
Indccfl,  in  its  present  application  the  cable  approaches  more  nearly  to  tic 
close-.shcathcd  cable  of  modern  days,  whereas  the  original  de\-icc  may  be 
lookcfl  upon  as  a  species  of  the  "  gridiron  "  type.  Cables  of  this  description 
have  been  made  on  an  extensive  scale — mainly,  or  characteristically,  by  the 
Silvertown  Comj^any,  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more. 

A  cable  with  taped  wires  may  be  regarded  as  some  sort  of  compromise 
lH!twecn  the  absolute  closc-sheathed  and  open-armoured  cables — or,  more 
|)r()pcrly,  as  an  excellent  modification  of  the  absolute  close-sheathed  cable- 
combining  in  the  main  the  great  advantages  of  the  former  with  certain  con- 
veniences and  advantages  in  the  latter.  Taping  each  iron  wire  has  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  resiliency  of  an  ordinary  close  armour — making  it 
more  flexible,  in  fact,  whilst  rendering  it  less  springy  and  rigid.  It  k 
therefore,  more  pliable  for  handling  during  contractors*  operations,  and  is 
less  liable  to  kink — />.,  to  throw  itself  into  a  loop  when  leaving  the  hold  of 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  coiled — or  to  any  other  species  of  accident  during 
la\'ing. 

It  is  also  claimod  for  the  taped- wire  principle,  that  a  cable  so 
constructi^d  is  more  durable  than  with  the  ordinary  close  sheathing,  on 
account  of  the  bettor  protection  of  each  wire  by  the  prepared  tape 
closely  enveloping  it,*  which  latter  is  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  water- 
proof This  feature  renders  a  ta|X}d-wire  cable  well  adapted  for  com)sive 
botto!ns.+ 

Where  the  sheathing  wires  are  taped,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cable 
i>,  moreover,  appreciably  reduced.  This  type  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  suited 
Tot  e\tremol\-   dcx^p  water — where  the  exigencies  of  recovery  become  a 


*  rhvi>  »t  vMiK  ou  this  aoovHim  nivitcnally  increasing  the  chances  of  successful 
ix\\nr!\  atiri  \rats  v>t  >ubnuM>ivM\. 

h  »ua\  So  >uj;j:o>tovl  thai  the  wires  of  j:rapnel  and  buoy  ropes  should  al^  be  treated 
ii^  I'.ko  in.u\5u  ;,  IvMvio  Iviui:  vvMU|VHindo\l  ;  for  the  action  of  sea-water  in  tropical 
V  huutCN  ^N  '.v.o>:  vlo>t:uv:\ve  iv^  >t^.H.*I  wirv     a>  :o  iron  chains. 

*  r^o  *va>i  :>  a  >;;v!*,j:  ?oau:u\  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  not  long  before  the  outsiu* 
v\^\v'it;\;;  'v^i^  a\xa\     oinvaux  :f  v>u;y  cvMn^x>sc\i  of  tape  or  >'ams. 
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>us  consideration  by  rendering  the  cable  capable  of  suspending  a  greater 
th  of  itself  in  water.* 

)n  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  contended  that  the  decrease  in  specific 
ity  and  increase  of  skin  friction  here  entailed,  is  not  sufficient  to  seriously 

the  angle  in  paying  out  in  such  a  way  as  would  prevent  the  cable 
>ting  itself  to  the  irregularities  of  the  bottom.f 

Vhere  the  sheathing  wires  of  a  cable  are  to  be  individually  "  taped," 
:oils  are  not  generally  dipped  bodily  into  preservative  compound,  as 
iously  described.  J 
lowever,  in  the  operation  of  applying  the  silicated  prepared  tape  to  the 

the  latter  in  being  drawn  off  from  the  iron  bobbin  on  to  which  it  has 

coiled,  is  first  led  through  a  tank  of  hot  compound,  on  its  way  to  the 
ig  apparatus,  immediately  previous  to  the  application    of  the   tape. 

operation  is  performed  by  spinning  round  the  wire  a  bobbin  or  disc,§ 
id  with  the  prepared  tape.  ||     The  speed  of  draw  off  in  relation  to  that 


The  fact  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  slightly  increased  by  the  increased  bulk 

)  taping  does  not  usually  apply  here  as  much  as  the  advantage  of  decreased  specific 

:y  ;  though  it  would  if  pressed  further,  unless  the  speed  of  picking  up  were  propor- 

ely  reduced.     However,  where  the  wires  of  a  cable  are  untaped^  the  complete  arch 

tainly  better  maintained  when  under  heavy  strain,  longitudinal  and  lateral,  during 

\  operations  over  the  bow  sheaves  of  a  vessel. 

Against  this  argument  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  too  much  slack  would  be 

d  as  too  little,  if  introducing  lengths  of  cable  coiled  down  at  the  bottom.    The  latter, 

lifted,  are  liable  to  involve  kinks  such  as  break  under  any  considerable  strain. 

Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  very  perfect  preservation  by  the  dipping  in  compound, 

ded  by  heating,  this  process  forms  a  most  fitting  preliminary  in  any  case. 

)'  this  method,  all  moisture  or  moist  matter  being  driven  off,  the  compound,  applied 

t\vceedtni(ly  high  temperature,  adheres  almost  as  firmly  as  a  varnish. 

The  disc  here  is  mounted  between  two  metal  plates,  which  serve  to  keep  the  tape  in 

ice. 

The  material  is  usually  prepared  by  being  led  through  a  tank  of  hot  preservative 

,')  compound  from  its  roll  whilst  in  sheet  form.    In  coming  away  from  the  compound 

it  is  drawn  through  a  lathe  where  it  is  cut  in  strips  to  the  required  width,  and  then 

d  on  to  the  discs  here  alluded  to. 

he  above  is  the  Silvertown  plan,  according  to  the  Gray  and  Hawkins  patent.    Messrs 

ion  and  Phillips,  however,  patented  a  device  in  1876  (No.  3,533)  for  cutting  the  tape 

t  whilst  on  the  second  (wooden)  spindle,  after  passing  through  a  compound  bath. 

lis  plan,  the  spindle  itself  was   also   cut  right   through  into  thin  discs  or  spools, 

1  are  ready  for  fitting  to  the  wire-taping  machine  or  to  the  cable  machine,  as  the  case 

be,  with  the  tape  of  the  required  width  all  ready  mounted  on  them.     The  operation 

iding  the  tape  from  the  entire  roller  on  to  separate  bobbins  is  thus  saved,  which  is 

inly,  on  the  one  hand,  an  advantage.     Messrs  Johnson  and  Phillips  have  thus  been  in 

abit  of  supplying  canvas  and  cotton  tapes,  so  cut  and  prepared,  to  the  Telegraph 

truction  Company  for  all  their  cables  in  which  it  is  used. 

tie  outside  covering  of  canvas  tape  has,  however,  of  late  years  been  again  very  much 

:ed  by  the  original  hemp  yarns  ;  or  by  hemp  cords^  to  be  dealt  with  hereafter. 

1  advantage  claimed  for  the  ordinary  Gray  and  Hawkins  method  of  winding  off  the 

as  it  is  cut  from  the  roller  on  to  bobbins,  is  that  this  winding  puts  the  tape  to  a 
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lad  can  attend  to  several  "heads,"*  One  of  Messrs  Johnson  and  Phillips' 
compound  frames,  embracing  several  such  taping  machines,  is  shewn  in 
Fig.  67.  As  fast  as  the  wire  is  taped  it  is  led  on  to  another  bobbin,  which 
is  then  ready  for  use  in  the  sheathin^r,  or  *■  closing,"  machine. 

A  cable  whose  wires  are  individually  taped,  as  above  described,  certainly 
involves  a  slightly  increased  initial  cost ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  objections 
raised  by  the  opponents  to  taped  wires.  However,  in  the  author's  opinion 
—for  decp-waterf  purposes  at  any  rate — this  increased  initial  cost  is  more 
than  repaid  on  the  various  counts  named. 

Again,  it  is  suggested  that  in  time  such  tapiny  wears  offor  decays,  and 
consequently  leaves  an  open  space  between  the  wires,  thus  repeating  the 
objections,  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  an  opcn-sheathed  cable. 

The  inconvenience  as  regards  defective  or  intermittent  "earth"  connec- 
tion, and  as  regards  "fault  screening,"  in  the  case  of  each  sheathing  wire 
being  separately  compounded,  applies  also,  of  course,  in  the  instance  of  a 
taped  cable  ;  but  the  nature  of  the  inconvenience  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
it  being  viewed  as  a  positive  objection  (even  if  irremediable),  provided  that 
sufficient  advantage  in  the  system  is  established. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  last  C'894)  Atlantic  cable  by  the  Telegraph 
Construction  Company,  besides  the  coils  being  first  plunged  into  a  hot 
compound  of  gutta-percha  residue,  each  sheathing  wire  was  further  pro- 
tected and  preserved  by  a  separate  tape.  This  cable  may  be  taken  as  a 
spedinen  of  an  up-to-date  deep-sea  cable  constructed  on  all  the  latest 
improved  principles,  mechanically  and  electrically. 

As  r^ards  durability,  the  advantage  of  "  taping ''  the  iron  wires  may  be 
put  to  the  test  by  submerging  a  length  of  untaped  and  taped  wire  of  the 
same  quality  in  a  vessel  containing  sea-water  ;  or,  still  better,  two  specimens 
of  completed  cable,  the  one  with  taped  and  the  other  with  untaped  wires  of 
the  same  construction  in  every  other  respect.  If  possible  the  bottom  of  the 
containing  vessel  should  be  further  lined  with  a  sample  of  the  bottom  to  be 
encountered. 


•  Roughly  speaking,  each  "head"  is  capable  of  so  "lapiny"  two  to  four  miles  of 
wire  per  working  day,  according  to  length  of  lay  adopted. 

♦  The  sheathing  wires  are  individually  taped  in  deep-sea  types  only.  With  shallow- 
waier  lypcs,  the  estra  expense  incurred  by  taping  the  larger  wires  would  not  be  warranted. 
Here,  decay  and  wear  and  tear  are  usually  such  prominent  features  that  ihey  cannot  be 
successfully  coped  with  in  this  way. 
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Section  4. — Application  of  the  Sheathing  Wires  to  the 

Served  Core. 

The  iron  wire  reaches  the  cable  shop  on  metal  bobbins,  on  to  which  it 
has  been  wound  from  the  original  coils  in  which  it  came  from  the  factory'.* 

As  already  stated,  theoretically  speaking,  straight  wires  would  be 
correct  for  purposes  of  strength — so  far  as  a  cable  for  deep  water  is 
concerned — but  such  an  armour  would  be  liable  to  get  loose  even  with  the 
most  complete  binding  outside.f  The  wires  are,  therefore,  wound,  or  laid 
up,  around  the  jute  or  hemp  serving,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  core 
itself  is  embedded  in  its  serving,  by  means  of  a  wire-rope  making  machine 
of  the  eccentric  type. 

The  object  of  the  spiral  "lay"  is  then  (i)  to  ensure  the  wires  holding 
closely  together  ;  and  (2)  to  afford  greater  facility  for  stretching  or  **  drawing 
out,"  without  injury,  on  the  subjection  of  a  strain. 

In  the  case  of  deep-sea  cable  the  lay  is  not,  however,  made  any  shorter 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  meet  these  requirements,  bearing  the  other 
necessary  qualifications  in  mind.  J  In  shallow-water  types,  the  large  viircs 
used  being  on  the  whole  stiffer  (on  account  of  their  individual  size),  do  not 
require  such  careful  binding  together;  and,  for  this  reason,  the  "lay "may 
be  longer.  On  the  other  hand,  a  long  lay  is  not,  as  a  rule,  so  necessar)'  on 
the  score  of  strain.  Moreover,  a  short  lay  has  the  advantage  of  offering  a 
great  surface  to  withstand  abrasion — the  main  consideration,  generally 
speaking,  which  determines  this  question  as  regards  cables  in  shallow 
water.  Thus,  though  usually  much  longer  than  in  a  deep-sea  type,  in 
special  cases  the  lay  in  the  shore  end  has  been  sometimes  actually  shorter, 
for  purposes  of  greater  security  against  movement  or  abrasion,  by  intro- 
ducing the  maximum  of  weight  in  a  given  bulk. 

Cardinal  Points  Involved. — To  turn  now  in  detail  to  the  process  of 
sheathinjT^.     The  ser\^ed  core  is  drawn  from  the  tank  in  which  it  is  coiled,? 


*  In  hauling  from  the  coil  (on  a  swift)  to  a  bobbin,  the  wire — especially  if  of  large 
type — is  straightened  out  as  much  as  possible,  by  a  process  of  "  killing,"  which  is  effected 
by  being  drawn  through  a  die  placed  half-way  between  the  coil  and  the  bobbin  to  whidi 
it  is  being  transferred. 

tin  the  early  days  more  than  one  patent  was  taken  out  for  a  cable  constructed  on 
these  principles,  having  sheathing  wires  perfectly  straight  and  parallel  to  the  conductor, 
bound  round  with  henip  or  other  serving  to  keep  them  in  place. 

I  Moreover,  a  short  lay — especially  if  of  hard  wires — has  a  great  tendency  to  springi- 
ness ;  and  is  therefore  liable  to  kink,  besides  being  inconvenient  to  handle. 

)$  As  already  stated  in  the  article  on  *'  serving,**  the  sheathing  may  be  performed  at 
the  same  time  as  the  ser\'ing,  or — where  more  convenient — at  a  later  period,  as  hot 
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by   means  of  pulleys,  through  a  hollow  shaft  of  the  "closing"  machine, 

round  which  is  connected  a  skeleton  cage  frame — or  sometimes  a  disc — 

which  carries  the  bobbins  of  wire.     The  wires  unite  round  the  served  core 

at  a  certain  distance  from  the  carriage,  forming  the  sides,  so  to  speak,  of 

an  elongated  cone.     The  cable  is  drawn  steadily  forward  in  the  direction 

of  the  axis,  round  which  the  carriage  holding  the  bobbins  of  wire  revolves. 

The  wires  are  led  from  the  bobbins  through  their   respective  holes  in  a 

plate  arranged  in  a  circle  at  uniform  distances  from  one  another.     They 

are  thus  wound  round  the  serving  in  a  perfectly  symmetrical  form,  after 

the  manner  of  a  long  helix,  the  actual  length  of  lay  being  governed  by 

the  relation  existing  between  the  velocities  of  the  longitudinal  (drawing  off*) 

and  rotary  motions  of  the  machine  for  "  closing  up  "  the  served  core.     The 

right  tension  is  kept  on  the  cable  throughout  by  the  proper  adjustment 

of  the  hauling-off*  gear. 

If,  however,  the  machine  worked  in  the  simple  way  above  described, 
each  wire  would  be  twisted  through  360''  at  every  revolution  of  the  carriage, 
and  would,  therefore,  very  soon  break.*  In  the  case  of  the  application  of 
the  jute  serving,  this  torsion  does  actually  take  place,  but  here  it  gives  rise 
to  no  serious  inconvenience,  owing  to  the  pliability  of  the  jute  or  hemp : 
the  only  precaution  necessary  in  this  instance  is  to  see  that  the  jute  is 
twisted  beforehand  as  little  as  possible.  In  the  sheathing  machines,  on  the 
other  hand,  special  arrangements  must  be  made  to  eliminate  all  torsion 
from  the  wire.  This  necessity  was  recognised  in  the  manufacture  of 
Ordinary  wire  ropes  many  years  previous  to  the  days  of  telegraph  cables, 
both  by  Mr  W.  Kuper  and  Mr  R.  S.  Newall.f  Indeed,  in  1840  the  latter 
took  out  a  patent  (No.  8,594  of  that  year)  in  this  connection  to  meet  the 
difficulty  in  question,  followed  by  another  in  1843  i^^-  9'656)  to  effect  a 
similar  object  by  an  improved  form  of  machine. 


Suggested.  However,  carrying  out  the  two  operations  together  should  certainly  have  the 
effect  of  saving  time  and  labour,  and  is,  perhaps,  more  general.  In  instances  where  the 
core  is  first  metal-taped,  the  inner  serving  is  often  applied  at  the  same  time  as  the  tapes  ; 
^lid  then  the  sheathing  invariably  forms  a  separate  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
^apings  may  be  first  performed  separately  ;  in  which  case  the  serving  and  sheathing  are 
**sually  carried  out  together. 

*  If  the  bobbins  of  wire  are  fixed  rigidly  to  the  plate  or  frame  which  carries  them,  it 
^ill  be  evident  that  when  the  machine  revolves,  they  no  longer  keep  the  same  horizontal 
plane.  The  wires,  therefore,  make  a  turn  or  twist,  and  in  such  a  case  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  "  twisted,"  rather  than  "  laid  up,"  round  the  central  heart  or  core  they  are  intended 
^0  envelop. 

+  Originally  a  miner  in  Germany,  Kiiper  appears  to  have  been  actually  the  first  to 
Conceive  this  idea  with  his  device  for  an  elastic  hempen  heart  in  the  centre  of  iron  wires 
^id  up  together;  but  Professor  Gordon  (Newall's  partner)  was  the  first  to  take  the 
*^itter  up  and  turn  it  to  a  tangible  account  for  telegraph  cables. 
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In  these  devices  the  bobbins — as  they  revolve  round  the  axis  through 
which  the  core  passes — all  turn  on  their  own  axes,  and,  remaining  parallel 
to  themselves,  are  always  kept  on  the  same  horizontal  plane,  thus  ensuring 
the  absence  of  any  twist  in  any  individual  wire. 

This  constitutes,  in  fact,  a  sun-and-planet  motion  ;  and  all  sheathing 
machines,*  whether  of  the  disc  or  skeleton -frame  pattern,  are  constnicted 
(as  from  the  first)  on  this  principlef — ic,  of  the  axis  of  each  bobbin,  during 
the  revolutions  of  the  carriage,  remaining  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth  and  to  one  another,  with  the  above  object.J 

In  early  days  the  sheathing  machines  used  to  be — like  most  small 
(conductor)   wire-stranding   machines — of  the    vertical    type,  as  was  the 


*  Patents  for  somewhat  similar  devices  were  also  obtained  later  by  Mr  \V.  T.  Henley, 
Monsieur  F.  M.  Baudoin,  and  others. 

+  The  principle  adopted  in  sheathing  machines  may  also  be  likened  to  the  *' feather- 
edge  ''  principle  of  paddles  in  a  paddle-steamer. 

\  The  method  of  effecting  this  is  based  on  very  simple  geometrical  considerations. 
Suppose  a  circumference  (Fig.  68)  turning  on  an  axis  passing  through  the  centre  a,  and 
a  second  circumference  of  equal  radius  having  its  centre  6  on  a  line  drawn  vertically 
through  A.  Again,  suppose  the  two  circumferences  to  be  connected  by  a  series  of  rigid 
rods  parallel  to  the  line  A  B,  and  to  one  another.  If  the  second  circumference  is  capable 
of  no  other  movement  than  that  of  rotation  on  its  centre,  it  is  evident  that  the  rods  will 

all  retain  their  relative  initial  positions.  The  one 
extremity  M  of  any  rod  M  N,  being  brought  to  a  point 
M  by  the  rotation  of  the  circumference  A,  the  other 
extremity  of  the  rod  can  only  occupy  one  of  t«o 
positions,  n  and  n^ — the  points  of  intersection  of  an 
arc  of  a  circle  described  about  the  centre  m  with  radius 
equal  to  M  N,  with  the  circumference  B.  Now  w  fl  is 
parallel  to  M  N  ;  for  if  we  move  the  second  circum- 
ference along  the  common  diameter  B  m  so  as  to  brin^ 
its  centre  over  the  point  A,  it  will  exactly  coincide  vith 
the  first  circumference,  and  all  its  points  will  have 
moved  through  equal  distances  in  parallel  lines.  More- 
over, ;;/  n  is  the  only  possible  position  for  the  rod  M  N 
to  take  up,  for  the  points  n  and  «,  being  symmetrically 
placed  with  regard  to  the  line  B  w,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  pass  suddenly  from  one  position  to  the  other: 
unless,  indeed,  the  rod  M  N  happened  to  be  in  the 
position  ;//  z/,  and  to  be  the  only  one.  The  simul* 
taneous  presence  of  several  rods  obliges  them  all  to 
retain  their  original  parallelism. 
In  further  explanation,  it  may  be  added  that  the  second  circumference  is  compelled  to 
move  with  the  same  angular  velocity  as  the  first,  by  the  rods,  half  of  which  are  in  tension 
and  the  other  half  in  compression  ;  the  turning  effect  being  greatest  at  the  sides  and 
decreasing  to  nothing  at  the  top  and  bottom.  They  are,  in  fact,  "  coupling-rods,*'  which 
can  have  no  other  direction  than  one  parallel  to  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  t«fl 
circles. 


Fk;.  68. — Principle  of  Machine  for 
Laying  up  Wires  without  Twist  : 
(ieometric  Demonstration. 
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tase  with  rope-making  machines  of  that  period.  These  were,  liowever, 
replaced  after  a  time  by  horizontal  machines,  the  first  of  this  class  being 
used  over  the  manufacture  of  the  Persian  Gulf  cable  of  1863  at  the 
works  of  Mr  VV.  T.  Henley.  This  form  has  been  adhered  to  ever  since. 
Though  the  vertical  machine  naturally  occupied  less  floor  space  on  the 
same  level,  it  involved  either  a  materially  greater  diameter  to  carry  all  the 
bobbins  or  else  a  number  of  platforms  to  enable  it  to  be  attended  to  at 
various  points ;  thus,  also,  requiring,  in  consequence,  a  larger  number  of 
hands  to  look  after  it.  With  the  horizontal  form,  moreover,  a  higher 
working  speed  is  possible,  owing  to  being  on  one  common  foundation,  with 
Ijreater  stability  in  consequence  ;  as  well  as — partly  for  reasons  of  centrifugal 
force — on  account  of  the  smaller  diameter,  by  various  sets  of  bobbins  being 
placed  one  behind  the  other.  Again,  in  the  early  machines  (of  Newall,  etc.) 
ihe  revolving  carriage  to  hold  the  bobbins  took  the  form  of  large  discs  of 
great  weight. 

The  speed  at  which  it  was  safe  to  "  run  "  such  a  machine  wa.s  closely 
I  limited  by  principles  of  centrifugal  force,  varying,  of  course,  with  the  outer 
B     drcumference  of  the  disc  and  the  weight  of  loading. 

W  These  have,  therefore,  been  gradually  replaced  at  mo.st  of  the  cable 
r  factories  by  machines  •  whose  carriage  consists  of  a  long  and  comparatively 
I  light  framework— at  any  rate  as  regards  those  intended  for  the  construction 
fc  of  cables  with  a  light  type  of  sheathing  wire,  where  a  high  speed  of 
^Laheathing  may  be  safely  and  usefully  adopted. 

^P      For  laying  up  very  heavy  wires,  the  old  disc  carriage  machine  is  still 
^  Mmetimes  adhered  to."f-     Here,  notions  of  speed  have  in  any  case  to  give 
*^y  to  strength,  without  the  chance  of  an  uneven  strain  being  placed  on 
sny  part  of  the  machine. 

It  may  also  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  in  the  class  of  wire  here 
involved  the  breaks  are  of  somewhat  frequent  occurrence,  and,  therefore, 
attempts  at  a  high  rate  would  be  unsuitable — not  to  say  wasted. 

Moreover,  the  speed  advisable  with  any  machine  is  more  closely  limited 
in  this  case.  Again,  there  is  not  here  the  same  call  for  a  high  s[)eed 
"f  running,  owing  to  the  length  required  of  heavy  type  cables  being 
much  less,  as  a  rule.  With  either  class  of  machines  the  bobbins  are  always 
"geared"  on  the  sun-and-planet  principle  already  alluded  to, 

tn  the  case  of  a  double-.sheathed  cable — such  as  a  shore-end,  and  some- 


*  Such  as  can  be  safeiy  caused  to  revoli 
5tl  of  conditions  generally  prevailing. 

*  It  is  improbable,  however,  [hal  any  n 
made  en  this  principle. 


higher  rate  under  the  different 
even  for  heavy  wires,  would  be 
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times  intermediate,  type — the  second  sheathing  is  performed  by  the  cablej 
being  run  through  a  larger  machine  suited  for  loading  with  the  heavy  cl 
of  wires  constituting  the  outer  sheath. 


Machinery. 

We  will  first  proceed  to  describe  the  general  principle  and  working 
that  form  of  sheathing  machine  which  is  in  most  common  use  in  the  m< 
practice  of  cable  construction,  especially — and  characteristically — in 
nection  with  the  manufacture  of  cables  of  a  light  type. 

The  Skeleton-Cylinder  Machine.* — In  this  machine — a  general  view 
of  which  is  shewn  in  Fig.  69 — the  three  frame  wheels  A,  B,  C  (Fig.  70)  are 


Fic.  71.— Skeleton-Cylinder  Cable  Machine  :  End  View. 

keyed  on  to  the  hollow  shaft  and  turn  with  it.  Round  the  circumference 
of  the  front  wheel  A  are  fitted  sixteen  cranks  vt  (Fig.  71)  of  equal  length, 
which  couple  to  a  large  ring  K  (J,  the  diameter  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of 
A;  the  centre  of  the  ring  is  in  the  same  vertical  line  as  the  centre  of  A,  and 
the  ring  is  kept  in  position  by  the  two  adjustable  rollers  D  D.  Sixteen  rect- 
angular horizontal  iron  frames  ii  are  placed,  half  between  the  wheels  A  and 
H,  and  half  between  B  and  c.     These  frames  are  pivoted  longitudinally  at 


Known  sometimes  also  as  a  skeleton-frame,  or  cylinder-cage,  machine. 
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either  end  by  horizontal  rods,  the  front  ends  of  which  are  secured  to  the 
crank  heads  in  the  front  wheel  A  (Fig.  72).  These  frames  carry  the  reels  of 
wire  K*  the  spindles  of  which  are  horizontal,  and  revolve  in  grooves  cut  in 
llie  upper  faces  of  the  frames.  The  spindle  ends  j  (Fig.  73)  are  kept  in 
place  by  plates  of  iron  M  secured  to  the  frame  by  two  butterfly  nuts,  or  by 
hinge  and  bolt. 

Routine. — When  a  bobbin  of  wire  is  entirely  ' 
jfT,  the  plate  M  is  removed,  the  empty  bobbin 
hy  a  full  one,  with  the  help  of  a  crane,  and  the  ends  of 
the  wire  jointed  together.  With  the  large,  soft,  iron  wires, 
this  joint  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  weld,t  no  solder 
being  used,  but  sal-ammoniac,  or  sand,  as  a  flux,  for 
cleansing  purposes  only. 

TKe  small  "  homo "  and  steel  wires  are,  however, 
jointed  together  by  "  brazing,"  i.e.,  a  hard  metal  like 
brass  being  used  as  a  reliable  solder,  where  great  heat  is 
necessarily  involved  as  in  welding  hard  iron  or  steel. 

Within    recent   years  the  joints  in    both   classes   of 
ivire  have  been  very  successfully  effected  by  the  process 
of  electric  welding.      Here,  the   weld   should    be   absolutely  pure,  being 
free  from  sulphur,  coal,  dust,  etc.,  and  should,  therefore,  in  this  sense,  be 
superior  to — and  more  durable  than — any  ordinary  forge  weld,  on  account 


_^_M_^ 


M 


IfPt 


of  the  greater  homogeneity  at   the  joint   thereby   implied,  with   equally 
quick,  and  usually  quicker,  effection.J 


•  The  number  of  these  vary  very  much  according  to  ihe  type  of  cable,  the  machine 
being  fined  accordingly.  Hoi^ever,  the  average  number  of  wires  for  a  single  sheathing  of 
deep-sea  type  is  aboul  fourteen — each  from  a  separate  bobbin, 

t  It  is  sometimes  actually  specified  that  all  the  joints  in  the  iron  wire  are  to  be 
perfbnned  by  welds.  This  is  partly  as  a  safeguard  against  pronounced  scarfinR,  which 
entails  skilled  workmen  and  sharp  edges  such  as  might  (in  breaking)  damage  the  core. 
However,  it  would  scarcely  be  to  the  contractor's  interest  to  attempt  proper  scarf-Joints  in 
the  sheathing  wires. 

I  Electric  welds  in  iron  wire  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  preferable  to  a  iriise,  which  latter 

I  always  tend  to  introduce  chemical  action  when  submerged  in  salt*»'aier. 
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This  system  of  welding  electrically  is  now  universally  adopted  by  the 
Telegraph  Construction  Company,  as  well  as  by  Messrs  Siemens.  Brothers, 
in  the  operation  of  sheathing  cables.  There  are  those,  however,  who  still 
prefer  the  old  forge  method  for  various  reasons. 

These  joints  in  the  wires  necessitate  stopping  the  machine  whenever  a 
bobbin  has  to  be  changed.  The  length  of  wire  which  each  drum  or  bobbin 
holds,  varies  considerably  with  the  class  of  machine  (/>.,  weight  and  size  of 
bobbin)  and  the  type  of  wire.  In  any  case,  however,  the  stoppages  are 
fairly  frequent ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  arrangements  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  made  so  that  no  wire  terminates  at  the  same  point,*  in  order  to 
avoid  the  position  of  joints  in  the  various  wires  coinciding.f  A  small 
spring  brake  d  (Fig.  74)  presses  against  the  frame  or  spindle  of  each  bobbin, 
thus  restraining  its  motion  and  causing  the  wire  to  unwind  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  tension.     The  bobbins  are  made  to  always  remain  in  the  same 


horizontal  plane  (so  as  to  ensure,  as  already  described,  an  absence  of  twist 
in  the  wire  during  "  laying  up  ")  by  the  carriage  in  which  each  rests  being 
allowed  to  work  freely  in  the  general  framework,  during  the  revolutions  of 
the  machine. 


*  It  is  ver>'  often  stipulated  in  specifications  that  no  two  joints  in  the  different  wires 
are  to  come  within  12  feet  of  each  other. 

t  Moreover,  a  break  sometimes  occurs  in  a  wire — at  a  joint,  perhaps,  after  "laying 
up."  This  more  particularly  applies  to  the  large  iron  wires  owing  to  their  lower  breaking 
strain  per  square  inch,  and  to  their  greater  brittleness — so  far  as  standing  bending  about 
is  concerned.  In  such  a  case,  where  a  fresh  joint  is  impracticable,  the  entire  sheathing 
has  to  be  bound  round  here  with  binding  wire  (about  No.  15  gauge)  and  spun  yam.  In 
some  of  the  early  cables  of  the  "open-sheathed"  type,  a  yam  "whipping"  was  applied 
along  the  entire  length  in  the  form  of  a  long  spiral  just  sufficient  to  prevent  the  projection 
of  any  broken  wire  such  as  would  tend  to  catch  into  the  next  turn  or  lower  flake,  or  into 
the  machinery,  during  paying  out.  This  was  found  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case 
very  effectually. 

In  1869  Mr  F.  C.  Webb  took  out  a  patent  (No.  3,489)  for  a  metal  tube,  more  espedally 
to  obviate  the  piercing  of  the  core  by  broken  sheathing  wires.  This  metal  tube  (steel  for 
deep-sea  cables,  to  bear  any  material  strain  ;  iron  or  copper  for  shallow- water)  was  to  be 
applied  as  a  riband  outside  the  jute  or  hemp  serving.  After  receiving  an  external  covering 
of  tarred  yam,  and  the  usual  sheathing  wires,  the  cable  was  completed.  The  principal 
feature  of  interest  in  this  patent  was,  however,  the  ingenious  method  of  putting  it  into 
effect. 


pn  leaving  the  bobbin,  the  wire  passes  over  a  small  guide  pulley  tt,  and 
hrough  the  hollow  pivoting  rods  to  the  '*  laying  up"  dies. 

avoid  overloading  the  hollow  shaft  E  E  (Fig.  75),  the  weight  of  the 
yro  wheels  u  and  c  is  taken  by  two  pairs  of  rollers  g:  As  there  is  much 
,vear  between  the  wheels  and  rollers,  the  .spindles  of  the  latter  are  pivoted 
in  a  fork  frame/(Fig.  76)  worked  in  or  out  by  a  screw  /{,  and  the  rollers, 
t>y  this  means,  are  kept  up  to  their  work.     The  rolltr  on  ihc  side  towards 


(ch  the  lower  half  of  the  wheel   is   moving  usually  wears  ; 
Tiore  quickly  than  the  other. 

The  actual  "laying  up"  of  the  wires  round  thu  core  naturally  takes 
place  at  the  further  end  of  the  machine,  which  we  will  now  turn  our  attention 
to.  The  end  of  the  hollow  shaft  E  E  (Fig.  75)  is  supported  by  a  plumber 
block  I„  Just  in  front  of  the  plumber  block  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  a  toothed 
wheel  N,  pierced  with  holes  through  which  the  several 
wires  are  led.  Connected  to  this  wheel,  by  three  rods, 
is  a  ring  o  (Fig.  7^)  which  surrounds  the  wires  and 
forces  them  into  parallelism  with  the  shaft.  On  cominj; 
through  the  holes  in  the  wheel  n,  the  wires  pass  alon- 
longitudinal  grooves  cut  in  the  body  of  the  hollow  shaft 
where  it  passes  through  the  plumber  block  I..  .A  hollow 
cone  piece  P  (Fig.  78)  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  hollow 
shaft  E  by  three  rods  or  brackets  6  (Fig.  78}  ;  inside  this  fits  tightly  another 
solid  cone  Q  (Fig.  79),  secured  by  a  set  screw  e,  and  having  spiral  grooves 
cut  in  its  outer  surface  The  wires,  in  passing  through  these  grooves, 
idapt  themselves  to  the  spiral  form  they  have  afterwards  to  assume,  and 
jnite  round  the  core  at  the  point  R,  where  a  jet  of  water  keeps  everything 

i  and  moist. 


J 
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The  die  block  s,  through  which  the  cable  passes  immediately  behind  I 
the  point  R,  serves  to  force  the  wires  into  their  places  and  keeps  them  I 
close  fitting.  Sometimes  it  is  simply  an  iron  collar  like  the  one  in  the  I 
serving  machine  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  cable,  and  in  two  halm  I 
bolted  together  with  india-rubber  cushions  between.  At  other  times,  thel 
die  consists  of  four  discs,  or  narrow  rollers,  placed  crossways  round  ihfi-l 


/ 


^...rivirlii^iiT 
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cable  (Fig.  80) ;  the  rollers  can  be  adjusted  to  the  diameter  of  the  cabla 
Again,  sometimes  it  is  formed  of  two  horizontal  rollers,  one  above  the 
other,  both  having  semicircular  grooves  (Fig.  81) :  the  spindle  of  the  upper 
roller  works  between  vertical  slides,  and  is  kept  pressed  down  on  the  roller 
beneath,  by  a  powerful  spring. 


Dn  leaving  the  die,  the  cable  lakes  three  turns  round  a  large  drum  T 
(Fig.  82),  which  obtain.s  its  rotary  motion  from  the  hollow  shaft  e,  as  « 
shall  see  further  on,  and  which  regulates  the  travel  of  the  cable  thmugh 
the  whole  train  of  machinery — acting,  in  fact,  as  an  intermediary  "  draw-off' 
It  is  on  this  drum,  moreover,  that  the  length  of  cable,  as  manufactured. ii 
usually  measured  by  means  of  a  clockwork  revolution  indicator  geared  Ut 


tnd  controlled  by,  its  shaft.  A  piece  of  hardened  steel  V- — which,  being 
^ge-sha|3ed,  is  called  the  "  knife  " — bears  against  one  of  the  flanges  of  the 
^im   on   the   inside,    constantly    forcing    the    turns    outwards    as    they 


ml  MtasutiriE  Drum. 


come   on,    and    so    making    room    for   the    next.      The    pulley 
turned  by  the  machinery— compresses  the  second  turn  against  the  di 
with  a  force  which  can   be   regu- 
lated   by  slightly    displacing   one  ^ 
end  of  the   spindle   by  means  of 
the  5crew  ?. 

The  control  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  machine  is  effected  by  means 
^f  Ihc  wheel  N  (see  Fig.  75),  and 
also  by  two  other  toothed  \\-hcels 
't  and  V  on  the  hollow-  shaft  E  E, 
*'hich  are  situated  between  tno 
'faring  brackets  {Fig.  83)  near 
*e  wheel  F  G  (see  Fig.  70}.  The 
^veiled    cog   wheel   X    (Fig.    84) 

"igages  the  cone  \v,  the  spindle  of  which,  at  right  an] 
^1  carries  two  pulleys;    the  one   marked  «■  being   keyed, 


also 
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P  being  loose.  The  belt  which  drives  the  pulley  u  passes  between  a  fc 
the  form  of  two  upright  rods  y  /  mounted  on  the  upper  of  two  horiz 
battens  S  S"  working  through  the  slides  A  A'  and  bracketed  together  h 
piece  t.  By  forcing  the  battens  over  to  the  rif;ht.  the  driving  belt  is  tl; 
off  the  fixed  pulley  on  to  the  loose  one;  this  stops  the  machine,  which  is 
motion  again  by  moving  the  battens  in  the  reverse  direction.  The  use  i 
lower  batten  S'  is  to  work  a  brake  on  the  wheel  A,  and  so  bring  the  mach 
to  rest  directly  the  belt  is  thrown  off.     To  effect  this,  the  brake  lever 


raised  by  a  cam  p,  the  spindle  of  which  i*  rotated  by  a  lever  v,  conne< 
the  batten  o'  (see  Fig.  71) ;  the  lever  o-cr  is  pivoted  ato-',  and  the  brake  o 
of  a  block  of  wood  rrubbingagainst  thewheel  A.  When  the  battens  are 
to  the  left,  the  brake  is  released — thereby  allowing  the  machine  to  st, 
The  toothed  wheel  N  (Fig.  85) — by  means  of  intermediate  g 
shewn  in  Fig.  86 — communicates  rotary  motion  to  the  drum,  and 


*  Sometimes,  insiead  of  acting  on  the  o 

E  or  disc  pattern),  the  brake  is  placed  so  . 


r  circumference  of  the  carriage  ( 
o  work  direct  on  the  driving  shaft 
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uniformity  of  motion  is  necessary-,  on  the  one  hand,  to  present  the  wires 
laying  up  round  the  core  in  bunches;  and  on  the  other,  to  keep  the  lajf 
from  becoming  "  long-jawed." 

As  already  staled,  a  "counter" — to  avoid  complications,  not  sbeu-nil 
the  drawing — is  fitted  to  the  spindle  of  the  drum  T  (sec  Fig.  82J,  a 
r<^istcrH  the  length  of  cable  manufactured.  We  may  here  remark,  he 
ever,  that  the  indications  of  this  instrument  are  not  ver)'  e.xact.  for  the 
drum  very  often  revolves  a  little  faster  than  the  cable,  which  is  held  bad 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  wires.      The  indicator  lengths   are,  thcreforq 


S7. — Ilisc  Sheathing  Machine  :  Carrii^e  for  Bobbins. 

ivarialil)'  too  long,  as  the  cable  tends  to  occasionally  slip  back  on  lh« 
drum,  this  lon^jth  bcinjj,  therefore,  registered  a  second  time. 

The  Disc  Machine,— Having  described  the  main  points  of  the  skeleton- 
frame  machine — as  used  mostly  for  light-type  cables  and  sometimes  e* 
clusively  for  all  types — we  will  now  turn 


attention   to  the  essential 


•  There  is  an  addiiionnl  objection  10  ihis  "  slipping"  of  ihe  cable  on  the  drum,  I/. 

ihftl  it  lendt  to  CAiise  ovcr-ridinj; — or  even  kinking— of  the  wires  at  the  die-blocL   Slippi^ 

y  be.  to  it  great  eiiicnt,  obviated  by  keeping  the  cable  fairly  tight  on  Ihe  dnim  oillit 

ficicilt  strain  in  "  drawing  off,"  as  effecled  by  a  high  sp«e<L 
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characteristics  of  the  original  disc  machine  as  first  devised  in  its  original  form 
for  wire-rope  manufacture  by  Kiiper  and  Nevvall.  This  machine  is  still  largely 
used  in  the  construction  of  heavy  cables,  for  the  reasons  already  stated. 

•  The  reels  containing  the  wire  are  carried  on  a  single  cast-iron  cogged 
wheel  or  disc  A  (Fig.  87)  of  large  size,  formed  in  sectors  bolted  together, 
and  having  a  hollow  shaft  B  C  through  which  passes  the  served  core.  The 
framework  of  this  wheel  consists  of  radial  and  concentric  bars  which  are 
pierced  with  holes  in  certain  places,  and  on  to  which  plates  of  sheet  iron 
are  secured.  On  the  hinder  face  of  the  wheel  are  seen  a  large  number  of 
small  cogged  wheels,  all  of  the  same  diameter,  gearing  into  one  another, 
and  symmetrically  arranged  in  concentric  circles,  as  at  D^  D^ .  .  .  E^  E^  .  .  . 
Dg  Dg  .  .  .  Eg  Eg.  The  spindles  of  these  disc  wheels  pass  through  the  holes 
in  the  framework  of  the  wheel  A,  those  of  D^  and  Dg  being  simply  secured 
by  a  shoulder  and  nut ;  but  the  spindles  of  the  wheels  marked  E^  and  Eg 
are  prolonged,  and  terminate  in  a  fork  to  carry  the  reels  of  wire.  The 
wheels  Dj  also  gear  into  the  wheel  F,  which  has  the  same  diameter,  and  the 
same  number  of  teeth  as  the  others  ;  this  wheel  is  a  fixture  to  the  plumber 
block  P,  and  has  no  rotary  motion. 

The  sun-and-planet  principle  is  perhaps  peculiarly  well  illustrated  in 
(/this  particular  form  of  machine,  as  regards  its  various  parts  being  free  to 
ijnove  during  the  revolutions  of  F. 

Thus,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  wheels  Ej  and  Eg,  when  carried  round  by 
le  rotation  of  the  wheel  A,  will  turn  on  their  own  centres  through  an  angle 
[ual  and  opposite  to  that  which  they  describe  in  a  given  time  about  the 
centre  of  the  hollow  shaft  B  C ;  they  will,  in  fact,  retain  their  parallelism 
throughout  the  entire  revolution  of  the  parent  wheel.* 


*  To  prove  this,  let  ;//  and  n  (Fig.  88)  be  the  points  of  contact  at  a  given  moment 
between  the  wheels  F,  D,  E,  of  which  F  is  fixed  ; 
assuming,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  centres  of 
the  three  wheels  to  be  in  the  same  straight  line. 
Let  a  be  the  angle  through  which  the  wheel  A  has 
turned  in  a  given  time,  D  and  E  will  then  have 
arrived  at  the  positions  d'  and  E'.  The  new  posi- 
tion at  ///'  of  the  former  point  of  contact  ;//  between 
the  wheels  D  and  F  is  found  by  making  the  angle 
F  d'  ///'  =  tt  :  the  point  n'  at  the  opposite  end  of 
the  diameter  m'  n'  is  the  new  position  on  the  wheel 
D  of  «,  the  former  point  of  contact  between  the 
wheels  D  and  E.  To  obtain  //'  on  the  wheel  E,  we 
have  only  to  make  the  angle  fe'7;'  =  w'd'e'  =  fi)';//' 
=  «  =  E'  F  E.  The  lines  e'  n'  and  E  n  are  therefore 
parallel  ;  consequently  the  wheel  E  has  obtained  its 
parallelism  whilst  being  carried  round  from  E  to  E'. 

The  same  process  of  reasoning  holds  good  when  the  centres  of  the  three  wheels  are 


Fig.  88. — Geometric  Demonstration 
of  Sun-and-  Planet  Motion. 
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From  this  it  is  evident  if  the  spindles  of  the  reels  and  the  forks  in  whidi 
they  revolve  are  horizontal  at  starting,  that  they  will  be  retained  in  ihii 
position  through  an  entire  revolution  of  the  wheel  A ;  and  the  wires  hiIL 
therefore,  unwind  without  torsion — the  result  aimed  at.  This  was.  in  fact, 
the  manner  in  which  Kiipcr  first  overcame  the  tendency  for  theuin-  !■ 
twist  during  layinf,'  up. 


FUi.   Sy.— Bobbins  of  Disc  Machine. 

As  in  the  previous  machines,  the  reels  are  made  of  sheet  iron  (Fig.  89). 

having  a  steel  spindle  o.     Here  the  ends  of  the  bobbins  revolve  in  iioiebo 

on  the  sides  of  the  fork ;   the  spindle  is  kept  in  place  by  a  screw  bolt  II 

which  is  turned  by  means  of  a  key  J  (Fig.  90).     A  brake  wheel  is  boltuJ  W 

one   cheek  of  each   reel,  and    surrounded  by  a 

^ba^d  of  copper,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  <xm- 
nected  together  by  an  adjusting  screw  K:  tlu» 
J  _^     screw   can    be   worked    by   passing    a   spanner 

^^^^^^^^^•^      through  an  oblong  hole  cut  for  the  purpose 

one  side  of  the  fork  (Fig,  91),  The  friction  uf 
the  copper  band  on  the  brake  wheel  checks  the 
rotation  of  the  reel,  and  the  tension  on  the  wire  can  be  r^ulate<i  b>' 
lightening  or  slacking  back  the  adjusting  screw  K. 

The  large  toothed  wheel  A  is  geared  to  a  pulley  N  (Fig.  92)  which  is 
driven  by  a  belt  from  the  shafting.  This  pulley  (Fig.  g^)  revolves  lootdy 
on  the  shaft  n,  and  has  a  friction  cone  on  one  side.     Sliding  along  a  short 


noi  in  the  same  straight  line,  and  also  when  the  intennediale  wheel  D  is  of  diftcnxl 
dUnieter  to  the  other  two  wheels  ;  in  the  latter  case  we  must  take  into  consideraiioo  dtt 
Icnj^hs  through  which  the  circunifeiences  Iiun,  instead  of  the  angles  tbey  describe. 


Fig.  90- 
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feather  on  the  shaft  is  a  friction  cup  which  engages  the  cone,  a  frame  u 
(Fig.  94)  is  pivoted  on  the  rod  x  \,  and  receives  the  bolts  \  \  H>  fort-iny 
:  geared   together  ciUbing  the 


P^bis  in  one  direction,  the  cup  .ind  cont. 


shaft  Q  to  revolve  with  the  belt  pulley  N  ;  by  reversing  the  movement  the 
belt  pulley  N  is  thrown  out  of  gear,  and  the  outer  surface"of  the  friction 
cup  s'  made  to  rub  against  wooden 
braite  blocks  Z  Z,  by  which  the  momen- 
tum of  the  large  wheel  is  soon  absorbed. 
The  hauling-ofTdrum  (Fig.  95)  in  this 
(oachine  differs  only  in    one  particular 

rom  that  already  described  in  connec- 
k'ith  the  cage  machine.     The  wheel 

i  which  presses  the  centre  turn  of  the 
cable  against  the  drum,  is  not  driven, 
but  simply  rotates  by  friction  with  the 
cable.  To  prevent  displacement  of  the 
wheel  sideways,  a  second  wheel  /'  is 
mounted  on  the  same  spindle,  and 
grooved  so  as  to  engage  one  of  the  flanges 
of  the  drum.  The  bearing  blocks  nf 
the  spindle  are  enclosed  in  rectangular 
frames  which  admit  of  their  being  moved, 
to  a  small  extent,  to  or  from  the  drum 
by  the  screws  c;  the  wheel  is  adjusted 
in  this  way  according  to  the  different 
sizes  of  cable  in  question.  The  drum 
^—receives  its  motion   by   intermediate  gearing   (Figs.  96  and   97)   from  a 

til "■""" 
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driving  shaft.     This  shaft  is  in  two  pieces  Oj  and  Oj,  in  line  one  with 
other ;  the  friction  cup  H  is  keyed  to  the  shaft  o^,  and  the  cone  portion 

I  ides  along  a  feather  on  the  shaft  Oi. 

The  brake  is  done  away  with,  the  resistance  of  the  gearing  wheels  being 


Fio,  99,— Ilauling-off  and  Measuring  Dnii 


icient  to  rapidly  overcome  the  momentum  of  the  moving  parts  when 

nection  with  the  driving  shaft  is  broken. 

As  shore-end  cable  is  too  stiff  to  grip  tightly  round  a  small  drum,  it  is 


'ally  passed  round  two  double-grooved  drums  A  A,  in  tetter  a  fashion 
g.  99),  the  drums  being  placed  closa  to  one  another  in  the  same 
'tical  plane,  and  turned  opposite  ways  by  two  cog  wheels  gearing 
jether.     In  Fig.  100    the  method  of  communicating  the  motion  of  the 
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shaft  Go  to  the  drums  is  shewn  in  detail.  One  of  the  cog  wheels  on  the 
drum  shafts  gears  into  a  pinion,  which,  by  means  of  the  bevelled  cogC, 
transmits  the  motion  to  the  machinery  for  the  outside  covering — usually  of 
jute  or  hemp  yarns. 

Generally  speaking,  it  is  necessary — or  at  any  rate  desirable — to  drire 
all  heavy  machines  for  laying  up  the  outside  sheathing  of  shore-end  cables 
direct  from  an  independent  engine ;  and,  certainly,  if  of  the  heavy  disc 
pattern. 

Modern  Improvements. — We  have  only  attempted  here  to  describe 
the  main  principles  of  very  ordinary  forms  of  cable-sheathing  machines. 
Though  the  main  principle  is  the  same,  many  detailed  improvements  have 
of  late  been  introduced.  These  emanate  largely  from  Messrs  Johnson  and 
Phillips — who  make  an  especial  study  of  all  gear  for  cable  factories,  as  well 
as  for  cable  ships  and  general  submarine  telegraphic  appliances.  The)', 
indeed,  supply  most  of  this  description  of  gear  nowadays  to  H.M.  Post 
Office,  as  well  as  to  other  Governments  and  foreign  cable  contractors- 
indeed,  everywhere  outside  the  ordinary  large  cable  contractors  at  home, 
who  naturally  supply  their  own  wants,  as  occasion  requires. 

Within  recent  years  Messrs  Johnson  and  Phillips  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  making  the  machines  for  the  heavier  class  of  cables  on  the  same  q'lin* 
drical  cage  pattern  as  those  for  making  the  light  types — only,  of  course, 
much  stronger.  They  have  constructed  machines  of  this  character  capable 
of  carr}'ing  eighteen  bobbins  (3  feet  in  diameter),  each  of  which  hold  about 
a  ton  of  wire.  The  total  weight  of  one  of  these,  with  the  bobbins  loaded 
as  above,  is  as  much  as  70  tons,  with  a  special  engine  to  drive  it. 

The  central  hollow  shaft  is  of  W'hitworth's  fluid  pressed  steel,  bored  and 
turned  all  over.  It  is  in  two  parts,  connected  by  a  strong  coupling,  and  is 
28  feet  long  b}*  9  inches  outside  diameter. 

The  weight  of  the  revolving  portion  of  the  machine  is  taken  in  four  places, 
as  follows  : — The  Icading-in  end  of  the  hollow  shaft  runs  in  a  large  gun-metal 
hearing,  sup|)ortcd  on  a  substantial  frame  ;  both  the  second  and  third  lar^je 
discs  run  on  two  cast-iron  rollers,  carried  in  strong  bed-plate  castings;  and 
the  la\-hoa(l,  which  is  fixed  on  the  other  end  of  the  hollow  shaft,  runs  on 
four  large  friction  nailers,  which  are  carried  in  a  pair  of  heavy  cast-iron  frames. 
These  Ixwring  rollers  arc  all  adjustable,  and  they  enable  the  machine  to 
work  vor\-  frcel}-,  and  with  very  little  loss  of  power  by  friction. 

Turning  again  to  the  machines  for  light-type  cables,  it  is  now  ver>- usual 
(or  the  central  hollow  shafts  which  carry  the  revolving  part  of  the  machine 
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to  be  provided  at  each  end  with  heads  which  run  on  adjustable  anti-friction 
rollers,  with  the  centre  disca  also  on  similar  rollers.  Thus,  the  machine 
requires  comparatively  little  power  to  drive  it  at  a  hijjh  speed. 

Again,  the  bobbins  for  all  classes  of  machines  are  now  invariably  main- 
tained stationary  (as  regards  their  plane)  by  means  of  eccentric  gearing, 
tojjether  with  spindle  and  cranks,  in  place  of  the  old  and  objectionable  spur- 
wheel  gear.  They  are  provided  with  ten.sion  bands  or  "rope  frictions,"  and 
will  usually  each  hold  about  3  cwt.  of  wire. 

Sometimes  even  the  light  machines  for  deep-sea  types  are — for  security 
and  convenience — run  direct  and  independently  from  a  separate  engine,  thu.s 
doing  away  with  the  ordinary  counter- shafting  system  for  several  machines 
worked  from  a  common  source  of  power.  This  plan  is,  at  any  rate,  always 
employed  for  driving  the  heavier  machines. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  special  cables  fmore  particularly  for  tor- 
pedo, telephone,  and  electric-lighting  cables,  such  as  require  to  be  handled 
ami  moved  about  a  good  deal),  machines  have  within  recent  years  been 
devised  to  lay  up  an  extra  large  number  of  wires  beyond  what  could  be 
managed  by  the  ordinary  machines. 

In  the  latter,  it  has  been  already  shewn  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  bobbins  which  the  cylinder  frame,  or  disc,  can  safely  carry  (whilst 
/evolving  at  a  fair  speed)  both  from  a  straining  and  centrifugal  force  point 
of  view. 

If,  however,  a  large  number  of  bobbins  be  divided  amongst  two  or  more 
frames,  or  discs,  placed  one  behind  the  other  in  tandem-fashion,  the  requirc- 
fnents  are  met  by  the  wire  from  the  bobbins  of  the  back  frame,  or  disc, 
l>eiTig  drawn  between  two  of  the  front  carriages,  so  that  wires  from  each  are 
sltemale  with  uniform  tension  and  lays. 

Messrs  Johnson  and  Phillips  have  lately  designed  a  triple  tandem 
"Machine  (with  three  skeleton  carriages)  on  this  principle  to  meet  special 
cases* 

A  novel  feature  in  this  machine  is  that  the  three  sections  are  driven 
I  separately  by  chain  gearing  (as  employed  in  bicycles)  instead  of  the  usual 
I     wunter-shaft  belt  gearing,  or  spur-wheel  gear. 


Lay  of  Wires. — The  wires  are  laid  up  vertically  {as  above  described) 


•  This  is  mainly  intended  for  laying  up  a  number  of  cores,  together  with  ihe  ordinary 
intermediaie  jute,  or  hemp  "  worming,''  as  well  as  for  the  exigencies  of  heavy  electric- 
light  conductors,  composed  of  a  large  quantity  of  wires— up  lo  as  many  as  127,  for 
iiutancc — such  as  could  not  be  laid  up  by  a  vertical  machine. 
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rather  than  straight  (i)  in  order  to  hold  them  together  ;  and  (2)  for  purposes 
of  a  certain  amount  of  elongation  to  meet  the  case  of  a  strain  coming  on  the 
cable.* 

For  some  years  in  the  early  days  of  submarine  telegraphy  (following  in 
the  steps  of  rope-making)  the  different  contractors  at  various  times  laid  up  the 
wires  opposite  ways.  This  though  advantageous,  when  carried  out  syste- 
matically for  purposes  of  identifying  two  cables  lying  side  by  side  (the  lay  of 
each  being  properly  noted),  was,  on  the  whole,  a  distinctly  undesirable  state 
of  affairs.  It  involved  the  chance  of  difficulties  contingent  on  subsequent 
repairs,  in  requiring  to  effect  and  maintain  splices  between  wires  of  opposite 
lays. 

Fortunately,  nowadays,  submarine  telegraph  cables  are  invariably  made 
with  what  is  most  commonly  described  as  a  left-hand  lay  as  regards  its 
main  covering  of  iron  sheathing  wiresf — />.,  the  reverse  of  most  hempen 
ropes. 

How  the  method  of  nomenclature  as  regards  right-  and  left-handed  la)? 
came  to  be  first  applied  does  not  appear  to  be  very  clear.  However,  a  left- 
hand  lay  is  now  usually  taken  to  imply  that  the  wires  tend  to  go  towards 
the  left,  from  the  person  holding  the  cable.J  Mr  F.  C.  Webb  once  sug- 
gested {^Electrician^  i8th  May  1880)  a  more  scientific  phraseology  in  the 
expressions  "  N.W."  and  "  N.E."  lays  in  place  of  "  left-"  and  "  right-handed** 
lays  respcctively.§  It  has  not,  however,  replaced  the  previous  rule-of- 
thumb  method  of  description. 

There  should  certainly  never  be  any  question  about  the  direction  of  the 
lay  of  a  cable,  for  the  reasons  given  ;  and  if  necessary  this  should  be  clearly 
s[X!cificd  in  a  manner  that  is  unmistakable. 

To  turn  now  to  the  length  of  the  lay,  this  is  always  made  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  case  of  a  submarine  cable,  the  limit  being  that  the  wires 
must  not  be  liable  to  open  out,  b}-  not  lying  sufficiently  close  together.  The 
lay  is  kept  long  for  purposes  of  tensile  strength,  and  to  avoid  the  strangling 


*  .-Vs  a  matter  of  fact  the  sheathin^^  wires  of  a  completed  cable  stretch  but  little  more 
under  a  given  strain  than  an  iron  rod  would  do. 

t  The  direction  of  the  lay  of  a  cable  is  always  taken  as  referring  to  the  lay  of  the 
shciithin^^  wires  in  the  usual  iron-armoured  cable. 

\  .\nothcr  explanation  of  the  nomenchiture  is  to  say  that  a  left-hand  lay  is  similar  in 
its  direction  of  lay  to  a  screw  with  a  left-hand  pitch. 

>i  This  is  basoil  on  placinjj  a  piece  of  cable  with  its  axis  vertically,  and  imagining  ii^ 
axis  to  be  a  North  and  South  line  :  then  the  direction  of  the  wires  as  seen  will  eithernin 
in  a  dircition  tipproaohin^:  North-East  and  South-West,  or  in  the  reverse  direction— »V-. 
North-West  and  South-Hast. 
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of  the  core,  which  is  always  a  danger  where  a  strain  is  put  on  a  cable  with 
a  short,  or  "  quick,"  lay.* 

Though  of  distinct  importance,  engineers  do  not,  as  a  rule,  specify  the 
length  of  lay  of  any  of  the  separate  coverings  in  a  cable  contract.  Generally 
speaking,  they  leave  such  details  to  the  contractors,  who  are  usually — by 
close  experience — the  best  judges  of  what  is  most  advisable  in  these 
matters. 

However,  it  may  be  remarked,  as  regards  the  sheathing  wires,  that  the 
length  of  lay  depends  very  much  on  the  type  of  cable.  It  is  usually  longer 
for  the  larger  wires  of  heavy- type  cables  than  for  the  comparatively  small 
wires  of  the  lighter.  Thus,  the  sheathing  lay  for  deep-sea  cables  varies 
from  about  9  to  ii  inches ;  whereas  with  a  shore-end  type — composed  of, 
say,  18  No.  i  S.W.G.  wires — it  may  be  as  much  as  18  inches. 

Obviously  there  are  two  points  which  govern  the  length  of  lay  obtained, 
viz.  : — 

(i.)  The  distance  of  the  bobbins,  on  their  universal  carriage,  from  the 
lay,  or  closing,  plate. 

(2.)  The  relation  existing  between  the  speed  at  which  the  revolving 
frame,  or  disc,  is  run,  and  that  at  which  the  cable  is  hauled  through  the 
machine. 

In  practice  the  length  of  lay  is  adjusted  as  required  solely  by  the  speed 
of  •*  draw-off."  That  of  the  revolving  frame,  or  disc,  is  maintained  through- 
out at  the  highest  speed  at  which  it  is  found  safe  to  run,  depending  on  the 
circumference  and  the  loading  weight.  No  attempt  must  be  made  to  adjust 
the  lay  by  the  form  of  the  machine  alone.     Thus,  the  size  of  the  disc  is  pre- 


*  Incidentally,  moreover,  the  shorter  the  lay,  the  greater  the  length  of  material  used 
for  a  given  cable.  Mr  F.  C.  Webb  has  pointed  out  {Electrician^  9th  October  1880)  a 
method  for  finding  the  length  of  a  single  convolution  of  wire,  the  diameter  of  the  cable 
and  wire  and  the  "  length  of  lay  "  being  given. 

If  a  line  be  drawn  as  a  helix  round  a  cylinder,  so  as  to  go  exactly  one  turn  round,  the 
line  will  evidently  be  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angle  triangle,  of  which  the  circum- 
ference of  the  cylinder  is  the  base,  and  the  distance  between  the  two  ends  of  the  helix  is 
the  perpendicular.  If,  therefore,  D  is  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  and  /  the  distance 
between  the  two  ends  of  the  helix,  the  length  of  the  helix  will  be  expressed  by — 

L  =  V(3-i4i6i))'-  +  /  '•^. 

In  the  case  of  a  telegraph  cable,  the  length  /  is  the  length  of  cable  made  by  one  turn  of 
the  machine,  and  is  called  "  the  length  of  lay.^'  To  get  the  length  of  the  wire  in  one 
convolution,  we  must  take  for  D  in  the  formula  the  diameter  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
wires.  Thus  if  d  is  the  diameter  of  one  of  the  wires,  and  D^  the  outside  diameter  of  the 
cable  ;  then,  to  get  D,  we  must  subtract  d  from  D^  Then  the  complete  formula  for 
obtaining  the  length  of  one  of  the  wires  in  making  a  complete  convolution  becomes — 

L  =  \/(3.I4i6(d1-  dy-  +  /  -'. 
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determined  by  other  considerations  altogether,  which  latter  have  been  already 
briefly  alluded  to.  Similarly,  the  angle  of  the  wire  at  the  lay-plate  must  be 
a  constant  quantity.  It  is  arranged  to  avoid  all  chance  of  what  is  known 
as  "crippling"  the  wires  by  straining,  ricking — or  even  of  cutting  into  the 
wires  due  to  too  sharp  an  angle  by  the  revolving  disc  and  frame  being  too 
near  to  one  another. 

Indeed,  as  already  stated,  the  lay  must  only  be  determined  by  the  com- 
parative speeds  of  the  bobbin  frame  and  "  draw-off."  Moreover,  as  the 
former  is  maintained  constant — i.e.,  the  highest  speed  which  is  safe  accord- 
ing to  the  circumference  of  the  frame  and  the  weight  as  loaded — ^the  lay  is 
practically  adjusted  by  the  speed  of  "draw-off"  alone. 


Kir..   loi. 


Points  in  Construction. — The  revolving  disc  or  cylinder  must  not  have 
too  small  a  circumference ;  U^r  it  is  essential  that  it  should  carry  all  the 
bobbins  at  a  certain  distance  apart  to  avoid  their  respective  wires  over- 
lapping, or  even  tc^uching,  previous  to  arrival  at  the  lay-head.  Thi> 
condition  winild,  however,  also  be  governed  by  the  distance  between  the 
bobbins  and  the  lay-head  ;  besides  being  aggravated  if  the  wires  are 
alUnved  to  **clip"  at  all. 

In  fact,  the  circumference  of  the  carriage  or  disc  is  to  some  extent  fixed 
at  the  largest  which  can  be  safely  run  at  a  certain  maximum  speed  accord- 
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ing  to  weight  and  number  of  bobbins.  The  distance  of  the  bobbins  from 
the  lay-plate  is  arranged  accordingly  to  meet,  on  both  hands,  the  above 
previously  mentioned  requirements.  Moreover,  it  depends,  to  a  great 
extent,  on  the  size  of  wire  to  be  stranded,  as  well  as  on  their  number. 

For  large  wires  the  angle  at  the  lay-head  must  be  longer  {i.e.,  a  longer 
stretch  between  the  bobbins  and  the  lay-plate  must  be  provided)  than  what 
can  be  permitted  for  smaller  gauges,  for  the  reason  that  large  wires  will  bear 
les.s  lateral  strain  than  small  wires.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  wires 
with  a  lai^e  surface  break  more  easily  under  bending.  Fig.  loi  will  render 
the  latter  statement  clearer. 

Here  A  B  is  a  piece  of  metal  twice  as  thick  as  a'  H'.  Therefore,  (/is 
separated  from  c  to  double  the  distance  that  c^  is  from  d^.  Thus,  the 
molecules  being  further  separated — in  fact,  twice  as  much — the  wire  A  B  will 
break,  whereas  A*  B'  would  bend  to  double  the  angle  before  breaking.  It 
is  also  explained  by  the  greater  specific  strength  (or  tenacity)  of  the  material 
of  which  the  smaller  wires  are  composed.  Indeed,  the  large  wires,  even 
though  drawn  from  the  same  quality  of  iron,  cannot  possibly  be  made  to 
give  the  same  strength  specifically.  The  relation  borne  in  this  respect  is 
roughly  one  of  inverse  proportion  to  the  gauge.* 

Again,  for  big  wires,  the  distance  between  the  lay-plate  and  the  revolv- 
ing disc  must  be  greater  {i.e.,  the  machine  longer)  for  another  reason — vi;;.,  to 
permit  of  the  revolving  disc,  or  frame,  being  larger,  without  altering  the 
angle  of  the  wires,  which  should  be  greater  rather  than  less,  on  account  of 
the  extra  brittleness  of  the  larger  gauged  wires.  Such  wires,  moreover, 
require  more  straightening  out  in  the  machine ;  and  this  can  only  be 
attempted  where  there  is  a  good  length  between  the  bobbins  and  the  lay- 
plate,  and  where  there  is  no  chance  of  the  angle  being  too  sharp  at  the  lay- 
plate.  Again,  the  disc  (or  cylinder  frame)  requires  to  have  a  bigger  circum- 
ference in  the  case  of  a  heavy-tyjK  cable,  so  that  the  bobbins  may  be 
further  apart.  The  latter  is  neces.sary  in  order  to  contend  with  the  greater 
chance  of  overlapping  before  they  reach  the  lay-plate,  partly  owing  to  their 
increased  weight  inducing  an  extra  tendency  to  drop.  This  in  itself  must 
be  corrected — if  only  for  other  reasons — by  maintaining  a  certain  longi- 
tudinal strain. 


o  the  circunisiance  that  any  given  process  of  annealing  or  tempering 
only  affects  a  given  wire  Iq  half  the  depth  that  it  does  one  of  half  the  section.    Thus  any 


material  whose  strength  is  equally  distributed  throughout,  a 
himogeneous,  has  greater  tenacity.  It  is  on  this  accouni 
supported  by  stranded  cables  of  many  small  wires  in  prefer 
iron  in  solid  form.     It  may  also  be  added  there  is  always 


I  here  provided,  being  i 
that  suspension  bridges  are 
nee  lo  the  same  quantily  of 
n  increased  chance  of  more 


;  rtftiv  i 


ihe  metal  o 


spot  the  bigger  the  gaiiije  of  w 
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Formula  for  Weight  of  Iron  Wire  in  a  Cable. — Clark  and  Sabine 
have  given  the  weight  of  iron  wire  in  a  sheathed  cable,  allowing  3  per  cent 
for  lay  and  waste,  as  approximately — 

6806. 

Where  ^  =  diameter  in  mils,  of  the  type  of  wire  adopted;    and  ;/  =  the 
number  of  such  wires  ;  and  6806,  a  constant  attained  empirically. 

The  diameter  of  any  iron  wire  weighing  w  lbs.  per  N.M. — 

=  7.91  Jw  .  .  .  mils. 
The  diameter  of  the  completed  sheathing  laid  straight  would  be — 

I  4. ._ .  X  diameter  of  wires. 

n 

Where  n  =  number  of  wires  adopted.* 

When,  however,  the  wires  are  laid  up  spirally,  as  in  a  cable,  the  cylinder 
of  iron  wires  would  be  increased  in  bulk,  for  the  section  of  each  wire  then 
becomes  elliptical,  and,  therefore,  the  major  axis  takes  the  place  of  the 
diameter  of  the  wire.  This  increase  may  be  actually  calculated  from  the  angle 
of  the  lay  ;  but  in  practice  it  is  not  unusual  to  allow,  say,  from  5  per  cent,  for 
twelve  wires  to  /i  per  cent,  for  twenty-four  wires — i.e.,  2  per  cent,  for  each 
additional  wire.f 

Trial  Specimens. — It  is  also  very  customary  to  have  machine-made 

specimen  lengths  of  a  fathom  or  so  made  up  with  differently  composed 
sheathings  previous  to  final  determination  of  the  number  and  type  of  wires, 
and  of  their  lay.  The  same  sample  length  will,  of  course,  do  for  examin- 
ing the  inner  and  outer  servings  with  a  similar  object. 


*  In  designing  the  type  according  to  prevailing  conditions,  the  most  suitable  class 
and  number  of  wires  are  considered  together  ;  though,  to  some  extent,  the  type  of  wire  is 
a  predetermined  quantity,  very  often. 

t  Deep-sea  cables  vary  a  great  deal  as  regards  the  number  of  sheathing  wires 
according  to  depth  and  bufld — in  fact,  as  much  as  from  twelve  to  twenty-four. 

The  intermediate  type  has  usually  from  ten  to  twelve  wires,  their  gauge  differing 
according  to  whether  it  is  *'  heavy"  or  '*  light"  intermediate. 

Shore-end  types  may  be  composed  of  from  ten  to  twelve  wires  for  the  inner  sheathing 
(of  light  intermediate  or  deep-sea  types),  and  fourteen  for  the  outer  sheathing.  The 
latter  is,  however,  occasionally  a  three-strand  wire,  and  there  may  be  twelve  such  strands, 
making  the  total  number  of  wires  in  outer  sheathing  3X  12  =  36. 
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Section  5.— Compounding  and  Outer  Serving. 

As  previously  mentioned,  where  each  wire  has  been  individually  com- 
pounded, or  compounded  and  taped,  the  sheathing,  when  laid  up,  does  not 
require  any  further  compounding,  but  is  at  once  covered  with  its  outer 
serving. 

Bright  and  Clark's  Cold  Compound. — When,  however,  neither  of  the 
above  processes  form  part  of  the  arrangements,  the  surface  of  the  laid-up 
sheath  is  coated  with  Bright  and  Clark's  compound  previously  described. 

In  the  patent  of  Sir  C.  Bright  (No.  338  of  1862),  previously  referred  to, 
special  arrangements  were  made  for  the  application  of  the  compound  whilst 
hot  so  as  to  meet  the  difficulty  which  was  found  to  exist  of  the  hot  compound 
damaging  the  insulation  by  the  compound  running  over  any  one  portion 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  during  the  various  stoppages  involved,  or — still 
more — of  the  cable  remaining  stationary  inside  the  vessel  containing  the 
molten  compound.  These  arrangements  consisted  of  various  devices  by 
which  a  fine  stream  of  compound  (such  as  would  become  sufficiently  cooled 
in  its  passage  through  the  air)  was  caused  to  pour  over  the  cable  in  a 
perfectly  regular  manner,  its  flow  over  the  cable  being  automatically  shut  off 
whenever  the  sheathing  and  draw-off  machinery  was  stopped. 

The  cable  was  then  passed  through  semicircular  rollers — a  stream  of 
water  being  poured  over  them — by  which  the  coating  whilst  in  a  plastic 
state  was  thoroughly  pressed  into  all  the  interstices  of  the  wires. 

This  compounding  method — under  the  above  patent  of  Sir  C.  Bright — 
has  ever  since  been  universally  adopted,  in  one  form  or  another,  at  all  the 
cable  factories.* 

Here  the  coat  of  compound  was  applied  at  the  same  time  as  the  sheath- 
ing and  the  subsequent  outer  serving,  by  a  part  of  the  same  machinery;  and 
the  delay,  cost,  and  damage  entailed  by  the  recoiling  was  avoided  by 
making  the  compounding  and  laying  on  of  the  outer  hemp,  jute,  or  tape, 
serving  one  operation. 


"^  An  additional  point  which  favoured  the  employment  of  this  compound  is  the  (iict 
that  the  outer  covering  of  hemp  and  pitch  slowly  perishes,  and  the  wire  rusts,  whilst 
various  marine  growths  weight  the  cable.  Thus  increasing  weight  and  decreasing  strength 
often  end  in  its  fracture. 

For  further  particulars,  see  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  vol.  xlii.,  No.  2152, 
Note  on  **  Telegraphic  Communication  between  England  and  India  :  its  Present  Condition 
and  Future  Development,"  by  Charles  IJright,  F.K.S.E. 
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Fig.  I02  represents  a  very  commonly  adopted  form  of  the  machine  for 
effecting  the  first  coat  of  compound  outside  the  iron  wires — being  the  pattern 
originally  designed  by  Sir  C.  Bright. 

In  such  an  application,  it  is  very  usual  nowadays,  in  order  to  avoid 
overheating  of  the  core,  for  it  to  bs  made  with  compound  in  a  cold  state— 
i.e.,  cooled  down,  after  mi.xing,  to  an  ordinary  temperature  of  about  60'  F, 
at  which  it  has  the  consistency  of  treacle. 

The  main  feature  in  the  composition  of  the  cold  compound — as  apart 


— ApparBlui  for  Applying  ColJ  Compound. 


from  what  it  is,  as  a  rule,  when  hot — is  constituted  by  the  tar  used  ^  ^ 
mollicnt  being  Stockholm  tar  instead  of  coal  tar.  Stockholm  tar  is  employ™ 
here  as  beint;  of  a  lighter  consistency,  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  mate 
the  mi.xture  "  run  "  sufficiently  when  cold.* 

This  compound,  though  awkward  stuff  to  deal  with,  ensures  an  absent 


*  In  f:tc(,  ilie  ordinary  (hot)  compound  with  coal  tar  would  not  r 
.ip plication  of  lieat. 
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age  to  the  insulation  by  overheating.  Again,  being  more  sticky  than 
ampound,  it  senes  as  a  better  adherent  for  the  outer  covering  to  the 

:h  further  reference  to  Fig.  102,  the  bituminous  mixture  is  contained 
ron  tank  A,  to  which  is  fixed  an  elevator  arrangement,  taking  the 
"  a  large-linked  endless  chain  which  works  round  two  fixed  pulleys 
.•  Some  of  the  compound  in  being  drawn  up  by  the  chain  falls  from 
jer  pulley  into  the  inclined  "shoot"  D  (so  fixed  to  serve  as  a  guide 
compound),  down  which  it  runs  on  to  the  cable.  A  die  at  E,  shewn  in 
>y  f 'g.  103,  regulates  the  thickness  of  the  coating.f  forcing  a  portion 


[03. — Die  of  Coni(«>imilinj;  Ap 

compound  between  the  interstices  of  the  w 
back  into  the  tank.l 


i,  and  causing  all  excess 


lis  is  found  an  excellent  son  of  elevator  for  the  purpose,  in.isnmch  as  the  chain,  in 
illy  p.issiny  throu^'h  the  compound,  ensures  it  all  rcmajnint;  properly  mi>:ed,  includ- 
silica,  if  any  be  used.  When  the  machine  has  stopped  and  the  compounding  shoot 
n  on  one  side  of  ihe  cable,  it  is  important  that  the  chain  and  pulleys  should  slill  be 
■ntinuously  running  —  partly  with  the  above  object,  but  also  to  prevent  the  com- 
eiiing  on  the  upper  pulley  and  that  pait  of  the  chain  oulside  the  lank,  as  this 
lo^'  up  the  apparatus. 

lie  proportion  in  bulk  of  compound  to  hemp  or  jute  in  one  covering  is,  not  unconi- 
nearly  as  much  as  2  to  1. 

a  rubber  clamp,  filtiny  the  cable  fairly  closely,  is  used— cither  instead  of, 
n  to,  this  die. 
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By  a  modified  plan  (due  to  Messrs  Johnson  and  Phillips)  the  elevator 
takes  the  form  of  a  disc.  This  pattern  is  especially  suited  for  cold  and  thin 
compounds,  as  above.  The  disc  is  made  to  revolve  through  the  compound 
tank  at  a  fairly  high  speed.  The  apparatus  is  closed  in — except  in  front— in 
order  to  prevent  the  throwing  off  of  the  compound  by  centrifugal  force. 
This  is  a  very  simple  and  compact  machine,  though  not  perhaps  so  well 
adapted  for  general  use  as  the  one  previously  described. 


Outer  Canvas  Taping. — In  1872  Messrs  Johnson  and  Phillips*  intro- 
duced the  plan  of  applying  Hessian  (canvas)  tape  as  an  outside  preservative 
covering  and  binder  to  the  iron  \vires,f  in  place  of  the  hemp  or  jute  yams 
forming  a  part  of  Bright  and  Clark's  patent.  According  to  Johnson  and 
Phillips'  provisional  specification,  the  strip  of  tape  was  to  be  applied  spirally 
either  with  or  without  overlap,  but  preferably  without,  each  turn  forming  a 
sort  of  butt  joint  by  the  edges  fitting  close  up  against  one  another,  thus 
securing  a  more  even  surface  than  could  be  afforded  by  the  overlap  method 
One  or  more  such  tapings  were  to  be  applied  ;  and  if  more  than  one,  the 
succeeding  spiral  was  to  be  of  reverse  lay  to  that  previously.  It  was 
claimed  here  that  such  an  outer  covering  would  effect  a  material  saving 
in  cost,  with  a  reduction  of  at  least  20  per  cent,  in  the  coiling  space 
required,  as  compared  with  the  hemp  or  jute  serving. 

The  canvas  was  to  be  woven  out  of  jute  threads,  or  some  such  suitable  fibre, 
and  saturated  with  Bright  and  Clark's  compound,  which  latter  operation  was 
to  be  effected  by  the  cloth  (of  convenient  size)  being  drawn  through  a  steam- 
heated  bath  and  then  between  steam-heated  rollers.  After  this  the  cloth, 
so  compounded,  was  to  be  cut  into  strips  of  suitable  widths  and  wound  on 
to  the  bobbins  ready  for  use.  \ 

The  manner  in  which  the  canvas  cloth  was  prepared  in  practice  by 


*  Mr  W.  T.  Henley  is  also  said  to  have  taped  cables  externally  at  an  early  date- 
possibly  based  on  this  device. 

t  Besides  acting  as  a  vehicle  for  the  compound,  by  binding  the  wires  firmly  together 
with  this  prepared  preservative  tape,  it  was  thought  that  insects  would  be  as  well  if  nol 
better  warded  off  than  by  the  hempen  casing.  This  outer  serving  was  also  regarded  as 
an  efficient  safeguard  against  broken  wires — at  joints,  for  instance — getting  loose  during 
cable-laying  operations. 

\  This  plan  was,  in  fact,  somewhat  similar  to  that  set  forth  in  the  Gray  and  Hawkins 
patent,  already  alluded  to,  except  that  it  was  for  applying  tape  to  the  outside  of  the  laid- 
up  cable,  instead  of  to  each  individual  wire  ;  and,  moreover,  that  it  was  further  mentioned 
as  being  applicable  as  a  serving  to  insulated  cores.  For  the  latter  purp)ose,  however,  it 
never  came  into  practical  use.  The  Gray  and  Hawkins  patent  stipulated  "at  least  two 
tapings,"  whereas  this  speaks  of  *'  one  or  more." 
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essrs  Johnson  and  Phillips  may  be  gathered  by  studying  Fig.  104.  Here 
e  cloth  is  drawn  between  the  two  hollow  rollers  a  and  B.  The  compound,* 
mtained  in  a  double- bottomed  trough  D,  is  raised  by  the  third  cylinder  C 
irallel  to,  and  in  contact  with  11.  Steam  circulates  inside  the  hollow 
Hers  and  the  double  bottom  of  the  trough,  to  heat  them  and  prevent  the 
impound  solidifying. 
The  compound  is  pressed  into  the  fibres  of  the  canvas  whilst  the  latter 

passing  between  the  rollers,  and  all  excess  falls  back  into  the  trough, 
he  sheet  of  canvas  when  cold  is  rolled  up  on  itself  and  cut  into  strips  of 
le  required  width — usually  from  i  i  to  2  inches — by  a  circular  saw,  or  knife. 

Subsequently  (in  1876)  Messrs  Johnson  and  Phillips  patented  a  plan  for 


FcG.  104. — Machine  for  rrL-]»ring  Canvas  Tape. 


saving  the  Operation  of  winding  from  the  spindle — on  which  the  cloth  has 
t'een  cut — on  to  bobbins.  This  consists  in  the  roller,  composed  of  wood, 
being  cut  right  through  with  the  tape  into  the  form  of  discs  convertible  into 
^  sort  of  reel  (called  a  "  tape-head  ")  by  having  plates  fitted  to  each  side  and 
^spindle  run  through  them.  This  plan  has  been  already  alluded  to  with 
reference  to  the  individual  taping  of  each  iron  wire.f 


*  Sometimes  instead  of  Bright  and  Clark's  compound,  merely  tar  has  been  used — 
"^SMlly  Stockholm  (vegetable)  tar.  Ajjain,  at  other  limes  quite  different  mixtures  have 
'^'fli  employed.  In  the  1880  "Anglo"  Atlantic,  the  outside  covering  of  canvas  strip  was 
Previously  impregnated  with  "  stearine,"  />.,  orokerite  compotmd. 

t  The  preparation  of  the  cotton  lape  for  each  iron  wire,  and  the  canvas  tape  for  oat- 
^ide  the  entire  cable,  are  performed  at  most  factories  in  precisely  the  same  way,  whatever 
'he  method  be. 
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Messrs  Johnson  and  Phillips  have  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  to  tlit 
Telegraph  Construction  Company  (for  use  in  their  cables)  lai^e  quantities 
of  canvas  tape,  so  prepared,  on  disc  bobbins — ready  for  application  to  tie 
cable-making  machine. 

The  manner  in  which  the  canvas  tape  is  applied  round  the  sheathiif 
immediately  after  the  cold  compound  has  been  applied  (if  there  be  any;  is 
shewn  by  Fig.  105, 

The  end  of  the  compounded  strip  is  drawn  from  its  reel  G  into  tbt 
hollow  shaft  or  tube  A  B,  supported  by  two  standards  P,  and  having) 
longitudinal  opening  111  at  the  opposite  end,  about  a  foot  long  and 2 or] 
inches  in  width.     The  shaft  is  rotated  by  driving  a  belt  on  the  pu!ie}'S,lo 


Fee.  105.— Melhod  ol  Applying  Canvas  Tape. 

which  two  Other  pulleys  s'  and  s"  of  different  diameters  are  sometime! 
joined,  so  as  to  vary  the  speed  by  placing  the  belt  on  one  or  other  of  ^ 
pulleys.  To  the  hollow  shaft  is  fi.\ed  a  collar  c  with  two  arms,  one  of 
which,  D,  has  a  counterpoise  E,  and  the  other,  F,  carries  the  "  head"  <■'• "" 
which  the  tape  is  wound.  The  tape-head  is  secured  by  a  bolt  and  ihuinb 
screw  II  to  a  quadrant  I,  pivoted  at  V,  and  adjusted  to  the  required  angle  b)' 
a  bolt  and  nut  at  1.  This  bolt  works  in  a  slot  in  the  bent  bar  K,  "hidi  is  I 
itself  fixed  to  the  upright  arm  c  V. 

The  strip  of  canvas  L  enters  the  hollow  tube  through  the  opening  at  w. 
and,  carried  round  by  the  rotation  of  the  shaft  and  reel,  winds  on  the  cablt. 
which  at  the  same  time  is  being  drawn  steadily  forward  through  the  shaft 
L'ndcr  the  combined  effect  of  the  two  movements  the  strip  is  laid  round  ^ 
cable  in  spiral  turns.* 

*  The  l;i]ie-lie;uls  hold  on  ihe  average  about  a  mile  at  a  time.  When  this  is  eiJauslri 
a  fryshly  cliaryed  "  head  ■'  is  fitted  to  the  machine,  ihc  end  of  the  new  tape  being  unitri 
to  the  end  of  ihe  i.ipe  already  on  the  cable  by  means  of  ordinary  cable  compound. 
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The  requisite  tension  of  the  strip  L  is  given  by  means  of  a  small  brake 
iched  to  the  reel  G. 

To  regulate  the  length  of  lay  the  angle  of  the  lead  at  F  is  set  as  required.* 
is  naturally  varies  with  the  width  of  tape  adopted  where  there  is  no 
rlap.  At  different  factories  different  widths  of  tape  are  used,  varying 
m  I  to  2  inches.  The  length  of  lay  of  the  tape  varies  correspondingly. 
When,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  second  taping  follows  this  in  the  reverse 
ection,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  apply  the  tape  with  any  overlap,  the  two 
jes  of  each  lap  being  made  to  fit  against  one  another.  By  this  arrange- 
nt,  practically  speaking,  a  perfectly  even  surface  is  procured,  besides  the 
ling  space  involved  being  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Bright  and  Clark's  Hot  Compound. — A  second  coating  of  Bright  and 
irk's  compound  is  now  applied  hot  over  the  compound  or  tarred  canvas 
►e,  after  the  latter  has  been  wrapped  round  the  cable  and  in  the  manner 
t  described. 

In  this  case  it  is  a  hot  compound  that  is  used,  there  being  practically 

risk — especially  by  this  method  of  application — of  the  insulation  being 
maged  where  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  such  as  jute  or  hemp,  intervenes, 
r  purposes  of  firmly  sticking  the  tapes  or  yarns  together,  cold  compound 
uld  still  always  be  better,  but  this  is  not  of  so  much  vital  importance  as 
the  instance  of  adhering  the  first  layer  to  the  iron  sheathing.  Moreover, 
d  compound  being  such  troublesome  material  to  deal  with,  its  use  is 
vays  avoided  where  possible — especially  as  when  hot  the  compound  is 
ich  cleaner. 

The  molten  mixture  is  contained  in  the  tank  A  (Fig.  106),  the  double 
ttom  of  which  (not  clearly  shewn)  is  heated  by  steam  from  the  pipe  Q.    As 

the  previously  mentioned  apparatus  for  applying  cold  compound,  the 
i^thod  of  application  here  given  is  that  of  a  chain  elevator.  The  fluid 
mpound  is  raised  by  an  endless  chain  of  thick  links  moving  round  the 
illeys  c  and  D.  Most  of  the  compound  so  lifted  falls  from  the  pulley  C 
I  to  the  inclined  shoot  E,  and  so  on  to  the  cable.f 


*  The  length  of  lay  is  also,  very  commonly,  controlled  by  the  revolutionary  speed  of 
:  tape-head.  The  speed  of  "draw-off "  cannot  be  adjusted  for  this  purpose,  as  this  has 
t)e  regulated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  lay  of  the  iron  wires,  which  again 
>ends  on  their  number. 

+  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  machine  the  chain  is  made  to  run  in  a  diagonal  direction 
ead  of  upright  as  in  that  for  applying  the  r<?/^/ compound.  By  this  means,  besides 
ing  as  a  distinction,  the  less  adhesive  and  heavier  compound  is  less  liable  to  inadver- 
ly  tumble  off  as  it  is  drawn  up  from  the  tank. 

2  I 
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When,  for  any  reason,  the  cabling  machine  requires  to  be  stopped,  the 
workman  who  is  attending  to  the  compounding  of  the  cable  draws  aside  Ac 
inclined  shoot  by  means  of  the  lever  L,  so  that  the  hot  compound  falls  clear 
of  the  cable — and  is,  in  fact,  diverted  into  the  tank  again — thus  avoiding  heat- 
ing it  up  at  one  spot  during  stoppage.*  The  revolving  chain  is,  however,  kept 
running  continuously  (throughout  all  stoppages)  to  prevent  the  compound 
forming  solid  blocks  around  the  links  and  the  upper  pulley,  such  as  woM 
tend  to  choke  the  apparatus  on  re-starting.  On  resuming  "cabling" 
operations  the  compound  "shoot"  is  again  drawn  over  the  line  of 
cable-t 

By  way  of  regulating  the  thickness  of  the  coating  of  compound  a  man  ii 
commonly  stationed  just  beyond  the  compound  tanks  with  a  pair  of  tongs 


F[i;.  io6.^Hol  Compounding  Apparatus. 

(Fig.  107),  through  which  the  cable  is  made  to  pass,  and  which  therefore  act  as 
a  die.  These  tongs  require  to  be  heated  over  a  furnace  from  time  to  time  in 
order  to  be  effective  in  this  way  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that,  on  their  applica- 
tion to  the  cable,  they  are  <x:casLonaliy  liable  to  overheat  it.     To  obviate  this 


*  MorfovtT,  if  the  slopp.iye  is  likely  to  last  any  length  of  time,  it  is  very  usual  to 
cover  up  that  p:tn  of  the  c;ib[e  inimedialely  over  the  compound  tank— by  means  of  a  half- 
tubing;  of  rubber,  for  inst.ince.  or  by  some  other  bad  heat  conductor.  Failing  this,  it 
H'ould  be  iieeessary  to  lemjiur.itily  shut  off  (he  steam  in  the  compound  tank. 

+  The  disc  form  of  elovaior,  previously  described,  is  also  sometimes  here  employed 
It  is,  ho«-ever,  less  suited  for  hot  compounds,  which,  owing  to  their  greater  consistency. 
require  to  be  more  iimtiniunisly  and  thoroughly  agitated.  Moreover,  the  chain  is  iBually 
found  to  draw  ihc  thii  k  (-i>ni]MHmd  up  better. 
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objection,  and  to  more  thoroughly  and  completely  round  off  the  surface  of 
the  compound,*  at  the  Silvertown  Works  a  superheated  scraping  die  is  put 
into  gear  with  the  rest  of  the  compounding  apparatus.  This  apparatus, 
introduced  by  Mr  F.  Hawkins  some  ten  years  ago,  is  shewn  at  P  in  Fig. 
108.  The  die  is  formed  in  two  halves,  each  half  being  steam-jacketed  in 
connection  with  a  flexible  steam-pipe.     The  two  parts  may  be  drawn  close 
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Fig.  107. — Hand  Compound  Die. 

Up  to  one  another,  or  may  be  drawn  apart  from  each  other.  To  the  back 
half  is  attached  the  trough  or  shoot,  which  catches  the  compound  from  the 
chain.  The  two  halves  are  connected  by  levers  as  shewn,  and  in  their 
normal  position  are  kept  apart  by  means  of  a  weight  on  one  of  the  levers. 
The  levers  are  connected  by  a  rope  which  is  led  overhead  to  the  man  whose 


Side    EUvation  End    Elevation 

Fig.   108. — Superheated  Die  fitted  to  Compounding  Apparatus. 

duty  it  is  to  attend  to  this  part  of  the  cable  machine.  When  the  machine 
is  started,  the  man  pulls  on  the  rope,  which  action— by  lifting  the  weight- 
brings  the  two  halves  of  the  die  together  and  the  compound  flows  on  to  the 


♦  One  of  the  features  of  Bright  and  Clark's  cable  compound  is  that  of  imbuing  the 
completed  cable  with  a  smooth  exterior,  thereby  reducing  the  coefficient  of  friction  in 
picking-up  operations.  This  is  especially  to  the  point  in  the  case  of  a  rough  hemp- 
covered  cable,  and  still  more  if  it  have  an  outer  casing  of  hemp  cords. 
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cable,  any  superfluity  being  readily  taken  off  by  the  steam-heated  die.  On 
the  machine  stopping,  the  man  lets  go  the  rope  and  the  die  separates.  The 
superfluous  compound  which  has  not  passed  the  die  is  then  pulled  back  by 
hand  (previously  dipped  in  water)  whilst  the  compound  is  still  hot. 

This  apparatus  is  applicable  whenever  the  cable  is  covered  with  hot 
compound — />.,  in  every  case  except  where  the  bare  sheathing  is  uppermost 

Second  Outer  Taping. — The  second  covering  of  tape  is  applied  in  a 
similar  manner  and  without  overlap,  but  wound  on  in  a  reverse  direction  to 
the  first  taping. 

Final  Coat  of  Hot  Compound. — Following  the  above  again  comes  a 
third  coating  of  Bright  and  Clark's  compound  laid  on  hot  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  the  last  coat. 

Details  of  Compounding'  Apparatus. — To  obtain  continuous  rotation 
of  the  chains  in  the  different  compound  tanks  (for  reasons  already  explained  . 
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the  wheels  o,  Oj,  o.^  (Fig.  109)  on  the  axles  of  the  chain  pulleys  B,  C,  CV  all 
receive  motion  from  the  wheel  R  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  main  shafting. 

Cooling  the  Cable. — Immediately  after  receiving  the  last  coat  of  com- 
pound, the  cable  passes  under  a  long  pipe  pierced  with  small  holes,  through 
which  water  is  made  to  issue  in  fine  streams  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the 
hot  compound,  so  as  to  prevent  it  injuriously  affecting  the  core.  This  i> 
shewn  in  Fig.  no,  which  serves  also  to  give  a  general  idea  of  any  "deep- 
sea  "  *  sheathing  and   covering  machine,  in  which  the  outside  covering  is 


*  Nowadays,  neither  shore-end  nor  heavy  intermediate  cables  are  taped  outside,  .is 
a  rule.  Instead  of  this,  these  types  are  usually  enveloped  in  jute  or  hemp  yarns,  ihc 
yarns  (when  such  heavy  types  are  in  question)  being  less  readily  damaged  by  cabk- 
machinery  during  paying  out  as  well  as  by  rocky  bottoms  and  hard  ground  generally. 
Otherwise,  in  principle— though  not  in  detail— this  illustration  would  serve,  equally  well 
to  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  heavier  type  of  machinery  used  for  laying  up  heavy 
(shallow-water)  cables. 


[Plate  XXI. 
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constituted  by  two  layers  of  canvas  tape,  besides  the  arrangements  of  the 
various  parts.  This  illustration  also  shews  the  ser\'ed  core  coming  from  an 
upper  floor,  all  these  various  coverings,  in  this  instance,  being  applied  at  one 
operation  ;  or  rather,  one  behind  the  other  during  a  single  "  draw-off."  * 


Relative  Merits  of  Outer  Tape  and  Yarns. — The  main  object  of  the 
outer  covering  of  an  ordinary  submarine  cable — of  whatever  it  be  com- 
posed— is  that  of  holding  the  wires  tofjether,  and  of  pre.serving  them  fmm 
decay. 

The  above  system  of  canvas  tapes  applied  as  an  outer  covering  to 
sheathed  cables  has  been  very  largely  used  for  a  number  of  years  ever 
since  its  first  practical  introduction  by  Messrs  Johnson  and  Phillips  for  this 
particular  purpose. 

It  has  certain  advantages  over  the  previous  hemp  or  jute  yarn  outer 
covering.  Thus,  the  canvas  (Hessian)  tape  is  more  durable,  as  a  rule,  than 
the  loose  yarns.  Secondly,  it  keeps  broken  wires  better  in  place,  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  can  be  applied  with  greater  tension.  Thirdly,  it  is 
perhaps  rather  better  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  living  submarine  organismsf 
for  a  longer  time,  at  any  rate.J 

On  the  other  hand,  tapes  involve  a  more  rigid  and  less  pliable  cable, 
which  is  an  objection  from  a  contractor's  point  of  view — as  regards  general 
handling  up  to  the  time  of  actual  submergence. 

Again,  yarns  are  found  to  adhere  together  better  than  tapes.§  They 
are,  in  fact,  a  superior  vehicle  for  the  compound,  owing  to  it  being  better  able 
to   percolate  between  the  threads. 

Tor  these  reasons — and  still  more  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the 
durability  of  jute  and  hemp  yarn — canvas  tape  is  less  used  nowadays  than 
It  Was,  a  return  having  been  made  to  hemp  yarns  as  well  as  to  jute  for  this 
purpose,  not  to  mention  the  introduction  of  hemp  cords. 


*  Where  the  core  is  brass-iaped,  however,  either  this  forms  a  separate  process,  or 
'^erc  ihe  inner  serving  is  applied  at  the  same  time,  the  sheathing  and  outer  serving 
""•SI  together  form  distinct  operations. 

*  Hemp  yarns  are  somewhat  readily  demolished  by  the  teredo,  and  others  of  its  sort, 
I  Several  of  the  cable-owning  companies  have  found  ii  a  gtiod  plan  to  keep  a  stock  of 
™s  Hessian  tape  at  their  stations,  as  woll  as  on  their  repairing  ships,  all  ready  for 
"^•Wwing  the  outer  servings  of  cables  picked  up  for  repairs.  The  gear  for  applying  the 
••pe  lo  the  cable  (also  fitted  on  the  repairing  vessel)  is  then  rendered  complete  by  the 
'^Wiiion  of  draw-off  gear,  change  wheels,  and  counter-shafting,  Thus  an  old  cable,  when 
Pflwd  up  for  repairs,  may  be  re-taped  as  necessity  requires. 

i  An  outer  covering  of  canvas  tape  lends  to  peel  off  somewhat  readily  after  a  com- 
Praiively  short  period  of  submergence. 
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Outer  Yarn  Covering". — A  yarn  is  what  in  spinning  parlance  is  known 
as  a  "  single."  Very  usually  for  greater  strength  and  compactness  the  jute 
or  hemp  used  for  this  purpose  takes  the  form  of  what  is  spoken  of  as 
"three-ply,"  which  is  constitituted  by  three  "singles"  laid  up  together. 
Sometimes,  however,  "  two-ply  "  yarn  is  used — />.,  two  "singles." 

The  method  of  applying  such  yarns  for  the  outer  covering  is  naturally 
precisely  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  inner  serving.  There  are  invariably 
two  layers  in  reverse  directions,  alternated  by  coats  of  compound,  as  already 
described,  the  yarns  being  laid  on  with  a  somewhat  longer  lay  than  the 
inner  serving,  as  a  rule.  This  outer  covering  to  the  iron  wires  may  consist 
of  anything  up  to  about  sixty  yarns,  depending  on  type  of  cable,  etc.  The 
final  layer  involves  more  of  course  (out  of  this  number)  than  that  preceding 
it.  The  gear  and  general  arrangements  are  the  same  as  in  the  already 
described  process  of  covering  cables  outside  with  canvas  tape,  except  that 
the  taping  apparatus  is  replaced  by  carriages  loaded  with  bobbins  of  hemp 
or  jute  yarn,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Moreover,  the  outer  covering  in  this  place  may  be — and  invariably  is— 
as  in  taping,  effected  simultaneously  with  the  process  of  sheathing,  as 
originally  set  forth  in  Sir  C.  Bright's  patent,  No.  558,  of  1862.  Thus,  the 
carriages  containing  the  hemp  or  jute  bobbins  are  placed  behind  the 
sheathing  frame ;  and  the  yarns — brought  down  from  their  respective 
bobbins,  through  guides  on  to  the  cable — are  laid  round  it  as  the  disc  or 
frame  revolves. 

Hemp  Yarn  applied  Externally. — We  will  now  first  deal  with  the 
question  of  an  outer  covering  of  yarns  composed  of  hemp. 

To  begin  with,  hemp  is  a  vegetable  substance,  coming  from  the  bark  of 
several  plants  in  India,  Manilla,  Russia,  Italy,  etc.  Hempen  plants  have 
been  also  cultivated  in  small  quantities  in  Suffolk  and  Lincolnshire,  as  well 
as  in  Ireland. 

The  ordinary  plant  {^Cannabis  sativd)  was  a  native  of  India  in  the  fi^^^ 
instance,  but  has  since  been  largely  cultivated  in  Europe  as  above.  It  i^ 
still,  however,  obtained  in  the  largest  quantities  from  India. 

Russian  hemp  is  of  good  quality,  and  is  perhaps  more  used  than  any 
other  for  the  purposes  of  an  outer  serving. 

Italian  hemp  is  of  still  better  quality,  and  correspondingly  more 
costly. 

Manilla  hemp  {Mnsa  textilis)  is  different,  and,  generally  speaking* 
superior  to  all  other  classes.  It  is,  in  fact,  usually  spoken  of  as  a  separate 
material,  and  called  "  Manilla  "  simply.  Manilla  is,  as  a  rule,  the  most 
expensive  of  all  the  hemps.     It  is  invariably  a  good  deal  lighter  than  the 
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ers.     It  does  not  absorb  water  or  tar  readily,  and,  in  fact,  no  attempt  is 

r  made  to  tar  it,  hence  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  white  hemp.* 

The  tensile  strength  and  durability  of  Italian  hemp  and  Manilla  are  very 

*n  about  the  same. 

As  in  the  case  of  jute,  hemp  yarns  are  mostly  prepared  at  factories  in 

ndee.     The  state  in  which  they  are  used  for  submarine  cable  purposes  is, 

J  jute,  very  closely  approaching  the  natural  state. 

At  one  time  the  hemp  yarns  employed  for  the  outer  covering  used  first 
be  impr^nated  with  ordinary  coal  tar,  or  drawn  through  a  bath  of 
Iten  pitch,  by  way  of  preservation.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the 
sile  strength  of  the  yarns  is  thereby  weakened — to  the  extent  of  about 
per  cent. — the  fact  being  that  the  hempen  fibres  are  partly  destroyed  by 
tar.+ 

Ozokerite  has  been  tried  in  the  same  way  for  purposes  of  preservation, 
1  with  satisfactory  results  in  filling  up  all  the  interstices  of  the  fibre, 
wever,  the  general  rule  nowadays  is  not  to  treat  the  yarns  (whether 
ip  or  jute)  for  the  outside  covering  with  any  preservative  or  anhydrous 
ition  until  the  usual  Bright  and  Clark's  cable  compound  is  applied  after 
yarns  have  been  laid  on  the  cable. 

The  specific  gravity  of  either  hemp  or  jute  yarns  is  considerably  below 
ity  when  dry,  but  on  account  of  absorption,  becoming  readily  "  water- 
;ged,"  they  naturally  sink  of  themselves.  Again,  Manilla  and  other 
i\p  is  rather  heavier  than  jute,  but  the  latter  is  much  more  porous  and 
5orptive. 

The  specific  gravity  of  ordinary  hemp  when  dry  is  about  0.66,  and  0.92 
en  moist,J  some  yarn  being  about  1.3. 

In  a  cable  as  ordinarily  applied  for  the  outer  serving,  i  cubic  foot  of 
ssian  or  Italian  hemp  yarn  weighs  about  39  lbs. ;  and  i  cubic  foot  of 
nilla  comes  to  about  41  lbs. 


*■  However,  when  the  term  white  hemp  is  used,  it  is  sometimes  only  in  contra- 
inction  to  ordinary  Russian  or  Italian  hemp  tarred. 

^  Grappling  and  buoy  ropes  are  very  usually  slightly  impregnated  with  Stockholm 
Good  results  accruing  from  this  plan,  the  "  Great  Northern "  Company,  in  their 
^es,  are  in  the  habit  of  specifying  Stockholm  tar  for  preparing  the  yarns  of  the  outer 
'ing. 

t  Thus  under  all  circumstances  an  outside  hempen  covering — especially  if  of  some 
■kness — tends  to  reduce  the  specific  gravity  of  a  cable  a  good  deal,  though  at  the  same 
e  adding  to  the  superficial  area  subject  to  friction  during  cable  operations.  Both 
se  effects  are  almost  as  marked  as  in  either  of  the  open-sheathed  types. 
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The  tensile  strength  of  ordinary  hemp  is  represented  by  a  stress  of 
about  6,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  but  it  varies  very  considerably  with  the 
class.  When  compounded  the  strength  of  the  same  material  is  sometimes 
so  far  weakened  by  the  presence  of  tar  (as  above  explained)  as  to  have  a 
breaking  strain  of  only  3,300  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  hemp  yarns  used  for  the  outer  covering  are  not,  as  a  rule,  tested  for 
tensile  strength  or  elongation,  in  the  case  of  an  iron-sheathed  cable,  as 
their  values  in  this  respect  are  not,  practically  speaking,  considered  to  come 
into  force.  A  certain  proportion  of  them  are,  however,  invariably  tested  for 
torsion.  Being  usually  composed  of  two  or  three  ply,  it  is  naturally  far 
less  homogeneous  than  iron  ;  and  is,  therefore,  tested  for  torsion  in  much 
longer  lengths. 

As  a  test  of  subsequent  durability  on  submergence  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers  have  an  excellent  practice  of  keeping  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  rope— sometimes  laid  up  into  cable — in  a  tank  of  salt-water 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  then  examining  and  testing  them  in  various 
ways. 

As  already  stated,  the  main  function  of  the  outer  serving  is  that  of 
encasing  the  wires  for  purposes  of  protection  and  preservation,  as  well  as  for 
holding  them  together,  more  especially  to  meet  the  contingency  of  one  of 
them  breaking  at  any  spot. 

This  being  so,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  essential  that  the  hemp  yarns  be 
applied  with  a  comparatively  short  lay  in  order  to  effect  an  efficient 
binding. 

This  lay  of  the  yarns  is,  in  fact,  very  much  shorter  than  that  of  the  iron 
wires  ;  but  even  if  applied  with  a  long  lay,  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
would  add  any  appreciable  strength  to  the  armour. 

For  these  reasons,  then,  many  consider  the  use  of  hemp  yarns  to  be  a 
needless  expense,  and  actually  prefer  jute  yarns  for  the  outer  (as  well  a> 
the  inner)  serving  of  a  submarine  cable.  It  may,  however,  be  pointed  out 
that  the  use  of  hemj:)  yarn  involves  much  fewer  stoppages  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  cable  than  where  jute  yarns  are  employed,  owing  to  the 
greater  strength  of  the  former  and  consequent  less  liability  to  fracture 
under  the  tension  of  laying  up.  Jute  yarns  are  certainly  a  cause  of  frequent 
delay  on  this  account. 

Jute  Yarn  applied  Externally. — Jute  has  of  late  years  been  very  largely 
employed  for  the  outer  covering.  This  is  partly  owing  to  improvements  in 
its  quality  and  j3rc|)aration  rendering  it  much  more  durable  than  it  used  to 
be,  and  materially  more  so  than  hemp  as  a  rule.     Jute  yarn  is  also  xcry 
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appreciably  less  costly,  though  on  the  other  hand  much  weaker.  It  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  replaced  hemp  yarn  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  the 
'.'inner  serving,  though  in  the  Post  Office   cables   hemp   yams  are  always 

r  ployed  in  both  instances. 
Jute  is  a  variety  of  hemp,  and  is  of  a  similar  nature,  though  inferior  in 
strength,   coming  from  different   plants   growing  in    the   same   countries. 
Like  hemp,  it  is  mainly  spun  into  yarns  at  factories  in  Dundee,  and  the 
condition  in  which  we  use  it  equally  resembles  the  natural  state. 


^^twt 


Where  jute  yarns  are  emp!o)'ed,  notions  of  strength  for  the  outer 
'ering  are,  of  course,  entirely  abandoned — unless  a  very  great  number  of 
yarns  be  adopted  for  the  thread,  making  up  a  multiple  "ply  "  instead  of  a 
single  "ply"  or  yarn.  And  unless  applied  with  a  very  long  lay,  in  which 
case  its  main  function  as  an  efficient  binder  and  protective  preservative 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  gone. 

Very  usually  jute  is  used  for  the  siiallow-watcr  types  of  a  given  cable, 
and  hemp  for  those  which  are  intended  for  deep  water,  as  regards  the  outer 
covering.* 


Outer  Hemp  Cords. — To  more  effectually  meet  the  above  require- 
ments, what  are  known  as  hemp  cords  came  into  use,  some  years  ago,  for 
the  outer  serving  of  deep-sea  types,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  three-ply,  10 
lbs.  per  N.M.,  hemp  yarn. 

This  plan  was  first  adopted  by  the  Silvertown  Companj',  who  have 
always  adhered    to  it   where   extra  strength  is   aimed   at,  in    deep>water 

These  cords  are  made  up  of  Russian  hemp  from  several  strong  yarns — 
'•'^ry  often  threej — laid  up  together — />.,  "multiple-ply"  Russian  hemp. 
T^Hus,  these  superior  yarns  are  about  double  as  stout  as  an  ordinary  hempen 
y*rn 

Theoretically  speaking,  however,  the  only  way  in  which  such  cords  (any 
more  than  any  other  outer  serving)  can  take  their  part — to  the  smallest 

•  In  any  case— from  a  tensile  strength  point  of  view— hemp  would  be  completely 
*»4t«l  on  a  shore-end  or   intermediate  cable  ;   besides  the  fact  that  it  is   less  durable 
r        lian  juie. 

'  Hemp  cords  were  first  employed  in  ihc  St  Vincent — St  Jago  cable,  made  and  laid 
by  the  Silvertown  Compimy  in  1884. 

,*  Hence,  one  hemp  cord  is  frequently  composed  of  three  3-ply  of  best  dressed 
Russian  hemp,  weighing  about  id  lbs.  per  N.M. 
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extent — in  the  total  breaking  strength  of  the  cable,  is  by  having  such  a  lay 
as  will  ensure  their  breaking  with  the  iron  wires,  notwithstanding  the 
different  elongating  qualities  of  the  two  materials. 

In  order  to  meet  these  requirements  there  must,  in  fact,  exist  a  certain 
relation  between  the  lay  of  the  cords  and  that  of  the  iron  wires,  accordir^ 
to  their  relative  rates  of  elongation. 

Those  who  employ  these  cords  contend — with  some  show  of  reason- 
that  they  actually  carry  out  this  principle  in  practice,  though  it  may,  at 
first  sight,  appear  a  difficult  matter.  Thus,  hemp  cords  (or  "strings "as 
they  have  been  sometimes  termed)  possessing  considerable  strength  in 
themselves  are  said  to  be  applied  with  such  a  lay  as  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  strength  of  the  cable  by  the  full  amount  of  their  individual 
strengths ;  thus  adding,  it  is  asserted,  no  less  than  i  ton  to  the  breaking 
strain  of  the  completed  cable,  where  each  cord  bears  a  stress  of  about  i  cwt 
before  giving  way.* 

The  hemp  cords  are  only  applied  in  one  serving  as  a  rule,  this  often 
consisting  of  about  twenty ,t  applied  with  the  opposite  lay  to  the  previous 
serving,  whether  of  hemp  or  canvas  tape.  J 

Such  cords,  possessing  greater  strength  than  the  single,  double,  or 
treble,  ply  yarns,  certainly  have  the  additional  advantage  of  acting  as  a 
more  secure  binding,  and  thus  more  effectually  restraining  the  unlaynngof 
the  wires  under  strain.  This  especially  applies  when  a  ship  is  hanging  on 
to  the  end  of  a  cable  in  deep  water  for  splicing* operations. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  by  the  opponents  to  hemp  cords, 
that,  placed  outside  a  more  or  less  complete  metallic  arch,  they  can  never 
add  to  the  strength  of  the  sheathing,  no  matter  what  the  lay  be ;  though 
they  might  possibly  if  made  to  encircle  each  wire,  after  the  manner  of 
an  open-sheathed  cable.  There  are  those  who  not  only  say  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  hemp  cords  as  applied  increase  the  strength  of  a  cable, 
but  who  go  further,  and  actually  affirm  that  in  giving  a  greater  jar  when 
they  break  than  ordinary  yarns,  a  more  serious  and  sudden  strain  \^ 
thereby  brought  on  the  wires,  causing  them  to  break,  where  they  might  not 
otherwise. 

The  hemp  cords  certainly  cannot  be  laid  with  anything  but  quite  a  short 


*  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  breaking  strain  of  these  cords  is  well  w^r^" 
testing  before  use  for  the  outer  covering. 

t  The  number  of  cords  depends,  again,  on  the  weight  of  each,  as  well  as  on  ih« 
diameter  of  the  cable.  There  are,  however,  invariably  less  than  in  the  case  of  yarns. 
owing  to  the  greater  bulk  and  strength  of  the  former. 

I  An  outer  covering  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Silvertown  cables  is  a  layer  of  canvas 
tape  followed  by  a  serving  of  hemp  cords. 
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lay,  if  they  are  to  perform  the  main  function  of  the  outer  serving  as  an  efficient 
binder  and  preservative.  Thus,  it  is  contended  by  some  that  if  the  latter 
requirements  are  to  be  proi^erly  met,  the  lay  will  be  too  short  for  the 
ditTerent  actual  elongations  of  the  wires  and  of  the  cords,  to  permit  of  their 
breaking  at  all  at  the  same  moment ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  cords  cannot 
to  the  strength  of  the  sheathing  wires. 


t 


It  may  certainly  be  said — except  where  such  hemp  cords  are  applied 
with  the  proper  lay — that  the  only  actual  strength  that  can  be  practically 
relied  on  in  a  cable  is  that  afforded  by  the  iron  sheath.  Moreover,  that 
except  where  the  above  conditions  are  met  with,  the  outer  serving — no 
matter   what   it   be   composed  of— cannot  appreciably  augment  the  total 

fength,  or  breaking  strain,  of  the  completed  cable  ;  its  only  use  being,  in 
|t,  that  of  a  preservative  and  efficient  binder. 

External  Canvas  Tape  and  Hemp  Cords.— In  the  present  day,  the 

outer  serving  for  a  deep-sea  cable  not  infrequently  takes  the  form  of  a  single 
covering  of  canvas  tape,  followed  by  a  coat  of  Bright  and  Clark's  com- 
pound, and  then  a  single  covering  of  the  above  hemp  cords — some  twenty 
in  number,  say — which  are  then  finally  compounded,  thus  combining  the 
advantages  of  both  the  yarn  and  tape  styles  of  covering  in  the  best  manner 
possible* 

Though  the  author  has  endeavoured  here  to  deal  with  all  the  various 
forms  of  outer  covering  and  methods  of  application,  there  may  of  course 
Iw  other  modifications  and  different  routines  with  which  he  has  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted. 

Outer  Covering:  General  Particulars. — The  quantity  (by  weight)  of 
iKrnp  or  jute  used  for  the  outer  serving  varies,  roughly,  from  5  lbs.  to  20  lbs. 
per  yarn  per  N.M.,  according  to  the  type  of  cable  and  thickness  of  covering 
desired.  The  number  of  these  yarns  varies  also  with  the  diameter.  The 
two  layers  of  yarn  are  invariably  "compounded."  the  result  being  that  the 
abcft'e  weights  are  practically  doubled.  The  weight  of  the  complete  outer 
covering  is  further  increased  by  the  weight  of  compound  applied  between 
each  layer,  which,  indeed,  may  also  even  double  it. 

The  only  satisfactory  way  of  putting  the  relative  merits  of  each  type  of 


*  In  several  ways  it  would  be  belter  to  apply  the  hemp  yams  or  cords  first,  to  be 
followed  by  an  external  casing  of  canvas  tape  ;  but  tape  will  not  hy  wel!  over  a  bed  of 
bcmp  or  jute.  ' 


i 
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outer  covering  to  the  test  would  be,  of  course,  to  lay  two  cables  at  the  same 
time  side  by  side,  externally  covered  with  each  respectively,  whilst  other- 
wise similar.  To  carry  out  the  idea  properly,  the  two  samples  should  be 
laid  in  vessels  containing  the  same  water,  and  lined  with  a  specimen  of  the 
bottom  to  be  encountered.* 


Alongside  the  whole  length  of  the  cabling  machine  at  the  floor  level, 
a  counter-shaft  runs  in  connection  with  the  main  factory  engine  shafting: 
and  from  this  the  taping  heads  or  yarn  discs  are  driven  by  belts,  and  the 
draw  gears  by  means  of  bevel  and  spur  gearing. 

A  brake  is  usually  fitted  to  the  machine,  by  means  of  which  it  can 
very  quickly  be  brought  to  a  standstill  throughout.     As  a  rule,  this  brake 


almost  entirely   encircles  a  part   of  one  of  the   discs  or  cylinder  fram^*. 
and  is  actuated  by  means  of  a  lever  at  the  lay-plate. 

All  "cabling"  machines,  especially  those  for  applying  heavy  wires- 
such  as  the  outer  sheathing  machines — should  be  Ret  up  on  a  ve:>- strung 
bed-plate,  continuous  from  end  to  end. 


'  Especially  if  containing  n 
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Hauling  off  Completed  Cable. — The  gear  which  transmits  the  hauling 
motion  to  the  cable  through  the  "cabling  machine"  is  shewn  in  Fig.  in. 
Here  the  cable  is  led  over  a  deeply  grooved  sheave  A,  whilst  a  jockey- 
wheel  c,  also  slightly  grooved,  rides  on  the  cable  and  keeps  it  pressed  down 
on  the  sheave.  Both  sheave  and  jockey-wheel  are  rotated  by  gearing- 
wheels  D  and  E  in  opposite  ways,  so  that  the  cable  is  gripped  between  them 
and  forced  onwards.  To  ensure  sufficient  friction  between  the  jockey- 
wheel  and  the  cable,  in  spite  of  variations  of  diameter  during  the  different 
processes,  the  spindle  of  the  jockey-pulley  is  made  to  work  up  or  down 
in  a  vertical  slot  A  forked  lever  F,  pivoted  on  either  side  of  the  framework 
at  G,  and  weighted  at  P,  presses  down    the   spindle  ends   of  the  jockey, 


''^ping  the  cable  firmly  grasped  between  the  two  wheels.  The  pressure 
**'  the  jockey-wheel  on  the  cable  is  regulated  by  moving  the  weight  f 
'"  or  out  along  the  lever  arm.  The  wheel  D  which  drives  E,  receives 
"^  motion  through  intermediate  gearing  from  the  horizontal  shaft  pre- 
viously designated  by  the  letter  fi  (Figs.  84  and  112)  and  so  from  the  main 
=*hafting. 

The  preceding  gives  an  idea  of  a  very  usual  form  of  hauling  gear  for 
"^p-sea  cables.  That  for  "  intermediate  "  and  shore-end  types  is  the  same 
"1  principle,  but  the  various  parts  are  constructed  of  stronger  material, 

resides  being  of  a  heavier  build,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  glance  at  Fig.  1 13. 

'lere,  the  hauling-wheel  A  is  driven  by  the  wheels  D,  E,  K  ;  and  the  jockej'- 


n  favour  of  l 


very  much  the  reverse,  the  rate  being  about  as 
stranding  of  the  conductor. 

With  such  a  lontj  lay  as  the  larger  iron  wires  are  given,  the  point  which 
limits  the  speed  at  which  the  wires  can  be  laid  up  is  the  mechanical 
difficulty  already  alluded  to,  involved  principally  by  centrifugal  forcc^ 
especially  in  the  case  of  heavy  wires  and  a  large  number.  This,  in  tun^ 
puts  a  limit  to  the  rate  of  drawing  off  (with  a  given  distance  existing 
between  lay-plate  and  bobbins)  and  thus  to  the  speed  of  "cabling."  The 
machine  itself  has,  moreover,  to  be  made  heavier  in  proportion  to  the  1)1* 
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and  number  of  wires,  and  this  in  turn  influences  the  speed  of  laying  up, 
with  whatever  type  of  machine  it  be. 

Again,  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  bobbins  hold  so  much  less 

wire,  the  stoppages  for  changing  bobbins  and  for  brazes  are  a  great  deal 

more  frequent  in  a  heavy  type  of  cable  with  large  wires  than  in  a  light 

type.*     These   stoppages  f  are,  indeed,   the  principal  cause   of  the  great 

difference  in  speed  of  sheathing  small  and  large  wires.     Thus,  ^  mile  of  a 

shore-end  type  of  cable  is  sometimes  all  that  can  be  sheathed  (with  outer 

sheathing)  in  a  working  day — though   i  to   ij  N.M.  is  more  commonly 

done.     The  total  time  taken  up  for  stoppages  of  one  sort  or  another  is,  in 

fact,  often  as  much  as  would  be  sufficient  for  sheathing  a  complete  mile  of 

cable ;  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  deep-sea  type,  3  N.M.  is  a  very  ordinary 

amount  to  be  completely  "  cabled  "  in  the  same  time,  at  a  speed  of  about 

thirty  revolutions  per  minute  for  the  cylindrical  cage  frame  carrying  the 

bobbins. J     The  lightness  of  this  carriage,  as  compared  with  the  ponderous 

discs  used  sometimes  for  laying  up  heavy  cables,  in  itself  makes  a  great 

difference,  of  course,  to  the  speed  attainable  with  safety. 

The  larger  cable  factories  have  some  ten  to  twelve  cable  machines,  for 
all  types.  Each  of  these  machines  could,  under  pressure,  turn  out  as  much 
as  5  or  6  N.M.  in  a  day.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  large  factory 
onanufactures  some  30  N.M.  of  finished  cable  in  an  ordinary  working  day 
[|f  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  from  an  average  of  half-a-dozen  machines, 
equivalent  to  about  180  N.M.  in  a  week.§  In  the  case  of  the  last  (1894) 
Mackay-Bennett  cable,  the  manufacture  was  proceeded  with  continuously 
day  and  night;  thus  some  50  to  55  N.M.  were  turned  out  at  Messrs 
Siemens*  works  during  the  twenty-four  hours.  As  a  rule,  however,  night 
work  is  not  allowed  in  a  cable  contract,  owing  partly  to  the  light  not  being 
so  good  for  the  work  ;  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  it  involves  a  shift  of 
"  hands  "  of  possibly  less  experience. 


*  In  early  days  the  slow  rate  of  sheathing  with  heavy  wires  was  further  accentuated  by 
their  greater  degree  of  brittleness,  which  was  especially  liable  to  cause  breaks  at  a  braze 
when  passing  round  the  hauling-off  drum. 

+  Together  with  the  obvious  impossibility  of  running  a  heavy  (disc)  machine  at  as 
high  a  speed  as  a  comparatively  light  (skeleton)  machine. 

I  The  number  of  wires  and  yarns  has  a  great  influence  on  the  rate  of  manufacture  as 
regards  all  types,  by  involving  a  greater  or  less  number  of  stoppages  for  insertion  of 
bobbins,  joints,  breakages,  etc.  Thus,  the  modern  deep-sea  types,  with  a  large  number 
of  wires  to  enclose  a  heavy  core,  occupies  a  longer  time  in  construction  than  former 
Corresponding  types. 

j^  The  corresponding  rate  of  manufacture;  over  the  first  Atlantic  cable  was  about 
2o  N.M.  a  day,  or  a  little  over  100  N.M.  a  week. 

2  K 
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Thus,  at  the  Silvertown  cable  works  it  has  been  for  some  years  the 
rustom  to  lead  the  finished  cable  on  its  way  to  the  tank  (in  fact,  just  above 
t)  through  a  wooden  die-box  loade<i  with  whitewash,  having  a  rubber  ring 
it  the  entrance.  This  plan  (devised  by  Mr  F.  Hawkin.s)  has,  moreover,  the 
ids'antage  of  saving  labour  in  the  tank,  besides  enabling  coiling  to  be 
rarried  out  a  trifle  faster. 


Coiling  into  Tank. — The  corresponding  tanks  (see  illustration  at  head 
nf  this  section)  into  which  the  cable  is  coiled  from  each  machine  are  of 
enormous   size,  having   a   diameter   of  somewhere   about  30  feet,  and   a  ■ 
depth  of  15  feet  or  so.     Each  tank  is  capable  of  holding  something  like 
;oo  X.M.  of  deep-sea  cable.* 

In  the  centre  of  these  factory  tank.s  is  a  wooden  cylindrical  or  conical 
framework — about  the  height  of  the  tank,  generally — round  which  the 
able  is  coiled  ( right-handed lyf)  from  the  wall  for  "outside")  of  the  tank, 
turn  by  turn,  towards  the  centre.  J  On  this  wooden  framework  stands  one 
of  the  coiling  hands  who  guides  the  cable  down  to  the  tank,  where  it  is 
taken  in  hand  by  the  other  "coilers,"  of  which  there  are  several,  one  of 
ivhom  journeys  round  the  tank  with  the  bight  of  cable.      On  the  completion 


I 


"f  each  flake,  the  bight  is  taken  out  to  the  side  of  the  tank  for  a  new  flake 
to  be  begun.§ 

Tile  length  which  is  laid  across  each  flake  (called  the  "lay-out")  is  pro- 
tected from  pressure  by  long  wedge-shaped  pieces  of  wood  (suitably  termed 
"  feaiher-edge  ")  being  placed  on  each  side  of  it,  the  thick  side  of  the  wedge 
'wing  slightly  thicker  than  the  diameter  of  the  cable  itself 

This  is  shewn  in  Fig.  114,  the  circle  representing  the  section  of  cable. 


■ 


Here  [lie  cable  may  be  not  inaptly  likened  to  a  sea-serpent,  in  gliding  into  the  iiugc 
'Anil  with  a  wriggling,  ceaseless  motion. 

'  The  reason  that  the  iron  tiires  of  an  ordinary  submarine  cal>le  are  made  with  what 
"bown  as  a  left-handed  lay  (going  from  right  to  left  from  the  observer),  is  in  order  to 
'"'ore  the  turns  put  in  during  right-lianded  coUing  being  in  the  same  direction  as  ihe 
"I'tind  thus  obviating  unlaying  of  the  wires  by  the  operation. 

',  If  the  framework  in  the  centre  be  conical  in  form,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  about  half 
*  'wt  space  all  round  it  so  as  to  avoid  any  chance  of  the  cable  getting  hung  up. 

iS  With  a  view  to  preseriing  evenness  as  far  as  possible,  ibis  "  lay-out  "  is  varied  in 
"  e  flake. 


J 
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The  feather- edge  is  composed  of  strips  of  deal  wood  about  6  feet  in  length 
— formed  as  described — and  shewn  so  as  to  pack  up  the  lay-out  and  form 
a  gradual  rise  and  fall  for  the  turns  of  the  upper  flake  where  they  cross  it 

Any  unevenness  due  to  the  lay-out,  etc.,  is  obviated  by  means  of  short 
flakes  filling  in  the  declines. 

The  rate  of  coiling  is  governed  solely  by  the  limit  of  speed  at  which 
the  "  cabling "  is  effected,  and,  in  fact,  naturally  corresponds  with  it  A 
much  higher  speed  for  coiling  is  possible,  as  evidenced  by  the  subsequent 
rate  of  coiling  into  the  tanks  of  the  laying  vessel. 

The  ends  of  a  length  of  cable  that  has  been  coiled  down  are  taken  up 
at  the  side  of  the  tank  to  a  test-box  conveniently  placed  at  the  top. 


Testing  during  Manufacture. — We  have  endeavoured  to  describe  as 
far  as  possible  some  of  the  principal  methods  of  cable  construction.  Durii^ 
the  entire  process  of  serving  and  sheathing  a  continuous  electrical  test  is 
applied  to  the  insulated  conductor,  very  usually  by  connection  to  one  of 
Lord  Kelvin's  quadrant  electrometers,  which  accurately  records  the  poten- 
tial and  its  rate  of  fall  from  "  full  charge  "  in  a  manner  described  elsewhere 
Regular  observations  (in  the  course  of  the  above  "  control "  test)  are,  in 
fact,  made  and  noted  from  time  to  time  as  an  index  of  the  electrical  con- 
dition of  the  cable  by  means  of  what  is  certainly  a  most  sensitive  test 
of  the  insulation.  Thus,  the  slightest  injury  to  the  core  during  the  course 
of  conversion  into  cable  may  be  at  once  observed,  and  made  good  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Two  complete  galvanometer  tests  for  dielectric 
resistance  are  also  made,  as  a  rule,  before  and  after  a  day's  work. 

Moreover,  at  pre-arranged  specified  periods  the  cable  is  tested  in  aver)' 
complete  manner  (under  every  head)  on  non-working  days,  as  well  a>  on 
the  completion  of  each  factory  "  section.'*  These  latter  tests  are  made 
after  the  cable  (in  the  water-tight  tanks)  has  been  covered  with  water  for  a 
sufficient  time  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  really  crucial  test* 

Stretch  of  Core  during  Sheathing. — During  the  process  of  "cabling" 

a  certain  tensional  stress  is  necessarily  put  on  the  core  in  drawing  off.   Thi> 
involves  stretching  to  the  extent  of  about  0.3  to  0.5  per  cent,  of  its  original 


*  When  once  a  ciible  has  been  in  water,  it  takes  a  long  time  for  the  serving  to  dn- 
takin^  place,  indeed,  only  by  evaporation.  The  custom  is  to  keep  the  cable  constantly 
covered  with  water  as  fast  as  it  comes  into  the  tank  up  to  within  2  inches  of  the  top 
flake,  this  limit  being  made  for  the  convenience  of  coiling. 

At  the  end  of  each  day's  work  the  water  is  turned  on,  and  the  cable  is  left  to  soak 
in  its  element.     Indeed,  it  is  never  left  long  enough  without  water  to  become  dr)*. 
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length  in  the  case  of  deep-sea  types.  Again,  the  length  is  increased — 
under  the  circumstances  of  a  longer  sheathing  lay,  and  a  greater  weight 
round  it^as  much  as  075  per  cent,  by  the  first  sheathing  only,  in  the 
instance  of  double-armoured  (shore-end)  types. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  understood  that  the  electrical  results  obtained 
on  the  cable  will  naturally  be  different  to  what  they  were  when  te.sted  as 
core.  For  purposes  of  true  comparison  (owing  to  the  alteration  in  length) 
it  is  essential  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  new  length.  Un- 
fortunately, as  has  already  been  shewn,  the  length  indicated  by  the  hauling- 
off  drum  is  not  reliable  as  an  index  of  the  length  of  cable  as  sheathed, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  drum,  or  cable,  slipping  back  occa.sionally,  thereby 
resulting  in  a  second  registration  of  that  amount  of  cable.*  The  true 
length  of  the  cable  i.s,  therefore — for  the  purposes  of  accurate  electrical 
values,  by  reduction  to  standard  values  of  unit  length  f — best  determined 
by  the  addition  of  all  the  values  obtained  in  terms  of  conductivities^  and 
capacities  for  each  coil  composing  the  completed  cable.  A  certain  per- 
centage is  then  allowed  (as  already  explained)  for  increased  length  by 
stretch.  Such  a  course  is  at  any  rate  advi.sable,  if  only  as  a  check  on  the 
r    cable  indicator  measurements. 


*  Messrs  Johnson  and  Phillips  have  endeavoured  10  meet  this  objection  by  a  separate 
twasuring  drum  (with  revolution  indicator)  which  the  cable  merely  passes  over,  there 
btirg  a  roller  pressing  on  the  top  of  the  cable  to  prevent  "  slip." 

'  These  tests  being  compared  with  the  standard  tests  of  the  core  at  75°  F. — in  order 
to  delect  at  once  any  signs  of  deterioration,  and  for  subsequent  comparison— should  be 
cither  made  ivith  the  cable  at  the  same  (standard)  temperature  ;  or,  if  this  is  impossible, 
'  very  correct  idea  of  its  actual  temperature  at  the  time  of  testing  should  be  arrived  at, 
in  order  10  make  the  required  allowance  (or  reduction)  for  this  difference  of  conditions. 

t  In  the  case  of  the  dielectric  to  be  afterwards  converted  back  into  resistance,  by  use 
of  reciprocal  tables. 
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Section  i. — Requirements  and  Test.s. 

Matters  of  Importance:  Data  necessary. — Besides  the  specific  gravit>* 
of  a  cable  and  its  weight  in  water — together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  "break- 
ing strain  " — being  matters  of  importance  both  for  purposes  of  laying  and 
recovery,*  it  is  also  necessary  to  know,  for  loading  requirements,  what  the 
weight  will  be  of  a  given  length  when  wet  in  air.  This  is  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  dead  weight  of  cargo  involved  by  a  given  cable  when  coiled  into  the 
tanks  of  the  laying  vessel — inasmuch  as  it  is  wet  at  the  time  after  lying  in 


*  As  already  pointed  out,  a  cable  with  high  specific  gravity  is  the  best  from  a  laying 
point  of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  from  a  recover)'  standpoint  a  low  si>eclfic  gravity  cable 
in  deep  water  is  preferable,  provided  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  is  not  too  great 
Though  a  low  specific  gravity  cable  is  also  the  easiest  to  pay  out  with  the  minimum  of 
risk,  it  is  less  likely  to  be  efficiently  laid — />.,  at  such  an  angle  as  ensures  it  adapting  itself 
properly  to  the  irregularities  of  the  bottom,  so  as  to  be  of  a  durable  description  for  the 
owner.  These  remarks  only  refer  to  deep-sea  cables.  With  shallow-water  cables  sod 
matters  are  of  no  special  moment ;  but  their  weight  wet  in  air  is  usually  taken  for 
practical  purposes,  this  being  materially  different  from  the  corresponding  weight  when 
dry. 
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water  in  the  factory  tanks,  besides  being  almost  invariably  maintained  in 
this  condition.* 

A  deep-sea  cable  weighs  about  i  ton  per  N.M.  when  wet  in  air,  or  even 
less  sometimes  ;  f  the  corresponding  weight  of  a  heavily  armoured  (double- 
sheathed)  shore-end  type  being  sometimes  nearly  30  tons. 

A  knowledge  is  also  necessary  of  the  weight  of  the  cable  when  dry  in 
air.     This  is  primarily  required  with  reference  to  estimates — i.e.^  in  connec- 
tion with  the  cost  of  materials  according  to  the  detailed  weights  of  each 
component  required  for  a  given  design.    This  latter  information  is,  moreover, 
necessary  for  checking  its  component  parts,  as  regards  quality  and  quan- 
tity, when  made  up  into  completed  cable.     It  is  again  sometimes  required 
for  loading  purposes,  as  a  mean  between  the  weight  wet  and  dry  \  is  often 
taken  in  estimating  the  total  weight  of  cable  as  cargo.§     This  latter  applies 
where,  as  hasbeen  already  pointed  out,  cables  are  sent  out  "dry*  to  their 
destination  in  spar-wood  tanks,  or  drums,  after  being  under  water  for  testing 
purposes  only. 

The  weight  of  a  bulky  cable  with  much  serving  may  be  as  much 
as  10  per  cent,  greater  when  wet  than  when  dry.  Its  weight  in  water, 
however,  will  be  less  than  when  dry  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  specific 
gravity. 

The  weight  of  a  cable  in  salt-water  is  determined  by  the  measurement 
of  a  given  standard  sample   length  (usually  a  foot,  or  a   yard)   in   this 


*  Cables  have  been  sent  out  in  safety  to  their  destination  perfectly  dry,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered more  prudent  to  keep  them  wet  up  to  the  time  of  submergence.  When  paying 
out  a  cable  it  is,  at  any  rate,  essential  that  it  should  be  laid  from  a  water-tank  ;  besides 
being  covered  with  water  a  short  time  beforehand,  with  a  view  to  the  detection  of  any 
fault  previous  to  submergence.  The  alternating  conditions  of  wet  and  dry  are  the  most 
dangerous  possible  for  an  iron-sheathed  cable,  by  inducing  chemical  action  and  spon- 
taneous combustion.  Thus  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  if  there  are  not  facilities  for 
keeping  a  cable  permanently  wet,  it  had  better  go  out  to  its  destination  absolutely  dry, 
until  about  to  be  laid,  after  being  tested  (as  core)  in  water  at  the  factory.  It  may,  however, 
^remarked  that  when  a  cable  has  once  been  covered  with  water,  it  takes  some  time  to 
become  dry. 

t  The  weight  of  a  cable  in  sea-water  may  be  calculated  approximately  from  its  weight 
^et  in  air  and  from  its  diameter,  as  follows  : — Find  the  cubic  contents  in  cubic  feet  of, 
say,  I  fathom  of  the  cable.  Multiply  this  by  weight  per  cubic  foot  of  sea-water  (64.5  lbs.). 
Subtract  this  result  from  weight  of  i  fathom  of  cable  dry  in  air,  and  the  weight  of  i  fathom 
in  sea- water  is  obtained. 

\  The  weight  wet  is  usually  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  more  than  when  dry  with  an  average 
close-sheathed  cable  of  the  present  day. 

§  When  estimating  the  weight  of  a  cargo  of  cable,  the  weight  of  water  which  is  pumped 
into  the  tanks  to  cover  the  cable  must  be  considered.  The  water  in  the  tank  naturally 
occupies  all  the  space  not  taken  up  by  the  cable. 
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respect.*     This  is  carried  out  in  practice  by  hanging  the  sample  in  w'atcr 
from  one  arm  of  an  ordinary  balance. 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  from  the  weight  of  the  same  sample 
dry  in  air  and  its  weight  in  air,  the  formula  is — 

Specific  gravity  =  ^^ 

W  -  ^. 

Where  W  =  weight  dry  in  air, 

and        «/  =  weight  in  water. 


It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  tensile  strength  of  a  submarine 
cable  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  heavily  sheathed  cables  an  abund- 
ance is  sure  to  be  provided  on  account  of  the  number  of  large  wires  involved 
by  considerations  of  wear,  having  regard  to  the  conditions  and  bottoms  for 
which  they  are  intended.  Indeed,  shore  ends  often  weigh  nearly  30  tons, 
or,  at  any  rate,  much  more  than  can  ever  be  actually  made  use  oC 
especially  considering  the  shallow  water  in  which  they  are  laid.  Thus,  no 
special  note  is  made  of  the  tensile  strength  of  either  shore-end  or  inter- 
mediate types  as  completed  cable,  though  the  wire  of  which  they  arc 
composed  is  carefully  tested  for  ductility  in  order  to  secure  flexibility  and 
good  coilable  qualities. 

The  stress  which  a  deep-sea  type  of  cable  will  bear  must,  however,  be 
closely  gone  into — i.e.,  calculated  and  even  measured — preparatory'  to  ib 
ultimate  adoption  for  the  required  purpose. 

The  breaking  strain  of  an  ordinary  iron-sheathed  cable  may  be  calcu- 
lated from  the  accredited  breaking  strain  per  square  inch  of  the  material 
composing  the  wires  and  from  the  sectional  area  of  each  wire.     This  latter 

is  obtained  from  the  formula 

Try- 
where  y  is  the  radius  of  a  circle  and  7r  =  3. 141 6,  the  relation  existing  between 
its  circumference  and  diameter. 

Then  the  total  breaking  strain  of  the  complete  sheathing  should  be  the 
result  of  the  above  multiplied  by  the  number  of  wires  composing  the 
armour,  assuming  all  to  be  of  the  same  gauge  and  quality. 

It  may  also  be  calculated,  of  course,  from  a  knowledge — if  such  e.^ist— 
of  the  actual  breaking  strain  of  each  wire,  which  when  added  together  will 
give  the  breaking  strain  of  the  entire  sheathing :  or,  again,  the  measured 


*  This  may,  at  the  same  time,  also  be  turned  to  account  as  a  test  on  the  indindual 
specific  weights  of  the  materials  by  weighing  each  separately. 
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breaking  strain  of  a  single  wire  may  be  taken  as  representing  that  of  each  of 
the  other  wires,  and  may  be  multiplied  by  the  total  number  of  wires  to  give 
the  total  breaking  strain  of  entire  sheathing. 

Though,  roughly  speaking,  the  strength  of  an  ordinary  submarine  cable 
is  very  often  constituted  solely  by  that  of  the  iron  armour,  this  is  not 
always  the  case — at  least  not  in  the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  who  aver 
that,  at  any  rate,  hemp  cordSy  when  applied  with  the  proper  lay  (as  already 
referred  to),  add  materially  to  the  strength  of  the  wires,  and  so  contribute 
to  the  total  strength  of  the  completed  cable. 

This  being  so,  it  will  be  evident  that  absolutely  accurate  information 
regarding  the  breaking  strength  of  an  entire  cable  is  only  obtained  by 
actual  measurement — />.,  by  testing  samples  of  it.  Even  this  is  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory  because  of  the  necessarily  short  lengths  experimented  on. 

In  any  case,  the  engineers  on  behalf  of  the  owning  company  usually 
require  a  certain  number  of  lengths  of  the  deep-sea  types  of  cable  in  a 
given  contract  to  be  tested  to  their  satisfaction,  as  regards  tensile  strength 
and  elongation.  It  need,  perhaps,  scarcely  be  remarked  that  no  torsional 
tests  are  ever  applied  to  any  type  of  submarine  cable  when  completed. 

The  ordinary  breaking  strain  of  a  completed  deep-sea  cable  intended 
for  considerable  depth  should  be  somewhere  about  6  or  7  tons  at  least, 
varying  according  to  the  type  and  depth  it  is  intended  for.  Thus,  the 
last  "  Anglo "  Atlantic  stood  a  strain  up  to  8.2  tons  when  tested,  with  an 
elongation  of  4  per  cent. 

The  breaking  strain  of  the  completed  cable  is  invariably  somewhat 
greater  than  what  it  is  calculated  at  from  the  wires  alone,  the  weakest  point 
in  a  number  of  wires  never  being  exactly  at  the  same  spot* 

From  the  breaking  strain,  absolute  information  is  obtained  as  regards  the 
depth  of  water  to  which  such  a  type  can  be  laid  with  some  sense  of  sureness 
that  it  can  be  subsequently  recovered  if  necessary. 


*  Moreover,  this  is  so  owing  to  the  friction  between  the  wires  acting  as  a  mutual 
support  in  a  close-sheathed  cable.  In  the  case  of  a  cable  having  hemp  cords  applied  with 
the  proper  lay,  this  discrepancy  is,  again,  further  accounted  for. 
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Section  2. — Mechanical  Testing. 

Tensile  Strength. — Several  kinds  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  applying  a  gradually  increasing  stress  to  a  cable  till  it  breaks, 
the  value  of  this  breaking  stress  in  weight  being  then  noted  as  represent- 
ing the  force,  or  strain,  it  will  bear — or  rather,  the  minimum  at  which  it 
breaks. 

The  earliest  and  simplest  form  consisted  of  a  tripod  about  30  feet  in 
height,  supporting  at  the  top  a  pulley  round  which  the  upper  end  of  the 
piece  of  cable  to  be  tested  was  secured.  The  lower  end  w^as  fastened  to  a 
similar  pulley,  to  the  spindle  of  which  was  hung  a  platform,  on  which  weight^ 
were  placed  one  by  one,  until  rupture  occurred. 


Fig.   115. — Early  Tension  and  Torsion  Apparatus. 

In  this  machine  the  degree  of  elongation  was  ascertained  by  measuring 
just  before  rupture  the  distance  between  two  small  discs  a  (Fig.  115)  pre- 
viously secured  to  the  cable  at  about  3  yards  interval,  in  line  with  two  cross 
pieces  c.  These  discs  were  graduated  round  the  circumference,  so  by 
making  the  zero  points  coincide  with  a  wire  stretched  parallel  to  the  cable, 
before  tension  was  applied,  the  amount  of  torsion  was  afterwards  shewn  by 
the  angle  through  which  the  discs  and  cable  had  turned. 


A  more  complete  and  reliable  form  of  apparatus,  originally  designed  by 
Messrs  Gisborne  and  Forde  (Fig.  116),  has  a  solid  beam  A  supported  and 
firmly  secured  to  masonry  by  two  uprights.  To  one  end  is  bolted  an  iron 
shoe,  the  upper  end  of  which  has  a  strong  hook,  or  shackle,  for  securing  one 
end  of  the  cable  ;  at  the  other  end  of  the  beam  pivots  a  bent  lever  B,  the 
long  arm  of  which  carries  a  hanging  platform  and  weights,  the  short 
arm  having  a  hook  to  hold  the  other  end  of  the  cable.     The  lengths  of  the 
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are  as  r  to  10:  the  counterpoise  C  balances  the  weight  of  the 
nd  platform. 

)le  passes  through  a  trough  D  filled  with  water  for  observing 
ipecially  due  to  water — such  as  contraction  in  the  case  of  hempen 


7.— Bniwn  and  [.cnoK's  Cable  Tesling  Machine. 


e  holes  in  the  ends  of  the  trough  which  the  cable  only  partially 
-endercd  water-tight  with  tow. 

igation  is  measured  by  means  of  a  .scale  c  which  passes  through 
the  trough  enclosed  in  a  pipe  placed  close,  and  parallel,  to  the 
prevent  the  torsion  of  the  cable,  or  stretching  of  the  various 
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parts  of  the  apparatus  afTecting  the  position  of  the  scale,  the  clip  </  oa  tte 
cable  is  fitted  with  a  small  circular  disc  which  engages  at  right  angles  in  a 
notch  in  the  scale,  so  causing  the  latter  to  move  horizontally  with  the  dip 
At  the  other  end,  a  small  cylinder  is  Bxed  to  the  cable  which,  as  the  caUe 
twists,  turns  in  proximity  to  the  graduated  part  of  the  scale :  the  cylinder 
itself  is  divided  ofT  as  a  vernier  to  permit  of  greater  accuracy  in  readii^  off 
the  measurements. 

To  effect  a  test,  the  platform  is  first  suflliciently  weighted  to  tighten 
the  cable  ;  the  vernier  is  then  adjusted,  and  more  weights  added  at  regular 


MS. -Hi 


intervals  until  the  cable  parts,  A  <flancL'  at  the  illustration  (Fig.  H  ■ 
shews  that  the  ratio  of  the  strains  on  the  two'arms  of  the  lever  remai*^* 
constantly  as  i  to  lo,  whatever  position  the  lever  may  be  in  :  the  wcigH  '■ 
therefore,  on  the  platform  at  the  moment  of  rupture  is  equal  to  a  tenth  ^' 
the  strain  on  the  cable. 

The  elongation  is  obtained  by  the  displacement  of  the  vernier  cylindC 
e  alonif  the  scale  up  to  the  instant  of  rupture. 

Messrs  Brown,  Lenox  and  Co.  arc  a  firm  of  engineers  who  hart 
always  been  famous  for  making  a  close  study  of  the  requirements 'invoh'ed 
in  apparatus  an<i  work  of  this  description — injfact,  a  large  proportion  of 
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the  telegraph  cables  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  have  previously  undergone 
tests  at  their  works. 

Fig.  117  represents  a  recent  type  of  hydraulic  power  machine  of 
vertical  form,  as  designed,  constructed,  and  used  by  this  firm.  Here  the 
power  is  applied  by  hydraulic  cylinder  and  hand  pump.  This  machine — 
designed  for  testing  samples  of  chain,  cables,  iron,  etc. — tests  up  to  as  high 
as  50  tons,  though  for  the  purpose  in  question  such  power  would  never  be 
required.*  Messrs  Brown  and  Lenox  have  also  another  hydraulic  machine 
— horizontal  instead  of  vertical — capable  of  applying  the  same  stress. 

This  firm  has  also  a  hand-power  vertical  machine  (Fig.  1 18),  with  wheel- 
worm  and  screw-gear  for  applying  the  power.  This  machine  tests  up  to 
I  ton,  and  is  es|>ecially  designed  for  testing  samples  of  canvas,  rope,  etc., 
and  is  not,  therefore,  turned  to  account  in  regard  to  submarine  cables, 
though  it  might  very  suitably  for  testing  the  component  parts. 

A  cable  covered  with  good  iron  should  bear  at  least  2  tons  per  lb.  of 
iron  wire  per  fathom ;  and  the  equivalent  elongation  should  be  at  least 
3  per  cent.t 

The  elongation  of  an  ordinary  iron-covered  cable  (the  sheathing  of  which 
forms  practically  a  metallic  tube)  when  exposed  to  half  of  its  supposed 
breaking  weight  varies  from  0.5  to  i  per  cent. — an  amount,  by  the  wa)', 
which  could  never  injure  the  core.  Whilst  being  laid,  a  cable  generally 
untwists  slightly,  but  the  elongation  from  this  cause  is  also  insignificant. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  permanent,  as  a  cable  always  reaches  the  bottom  in 
exactly  the  same  state  as  it  was  in  when  first  coiled  in  the  tank. 

The  modulus  of  tension  Cor  figure  of  merit  from  a  tension  standpoint) 
of  a  cable  is  a  most  important  matter,  in  that  it  represents  the  maximum 
length  of  itself  which  the  cable  will  support  in  water.:^ 

In  deciding  on  the  minimum  breaking  strain  allowable  for  a  modern 
deep-sea  cable,  it  is  not  unusual,  where  possible,  to  give  the  cable  something 
like  four  times  the  tensile  strength  that  is  neccssarx-  for  its  own  suspension 
in  the  greatest  depth  in  which  it  is  to  be  laid.  Thus,  for  such  a  depth  as 
2.000  fathoms,  a  cable  should  have  sufficient  strength  to  support  some  eight, 


*  In  connection  with  submarine  telegraphy  this  machine  is,  however,  fre(|uently  used 
for  testing  stranded  wire  and  hemp  grapplinj^  ropes,  which  are  often  made  of  a  muUiple 
type,  bearing  a  stress  of  25  tons  and  even  over. 

t  The  elongation  of  a  completi.-d  cable  is,  liowever.  almost  invariably  sli^^htly  ^neater 
than  that  of  each  individual  wire  composing'  it.  Thi^  is  partly  owin^  to  the  cable's  tendem  \ 
to  unlay  and  straighten  out  when  subjected  to  a  strain  ;  as  well  as  to  the  mutual  bupi)()rt 
of  the  wires— especially  when  tlttinj,^  tightly  together  under  strain. 

1   It  is  obvious  that  this  mav  be  calculated  tlui>- 

IJreakin^  strain 

Modulus  of  tension       .t.     -r    ■        -  -     . 

W  c\'j,\n  in  .^e.i-w.iter 
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or  more,  miles  of  its  own  weight  in  water.     This  is  highly  desirable  if  only 
from  a  paying-out  point  of  view — let  alone  picking-up  requirements.* 

Reverse  lays,  though  they  produce  great  compactness  as  an  outer  serv- 
ing, and  form  an  excellent  binding  to  hdld  the  wires  together,  camiot 
produce  a  breaking  strain  such  as  may  be  obtained  where  both  ooMtaie 
laid  in  the  same  direction.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  with  lays  df  the 
same  length  in  opposite  directions,  any  elongating  tendency  in  the  one  is 
exactly  neutralised  by  that  of  the  other,  and  thus  under  these  ctrcDin- 
stances  the  strength  of  the  outer  serving  is  at  once  put  to  the  test — long 
before  the  sheathing  wires,  with  which,  therefore,  it  cannot  possibly  work. 
In  some  ways,  it  would  seem,  if  the  outside  covering  is  intended  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  cable,  that  the  two  applications  of  hemp  cords  (or 
yarns) — where  more  than  one  is  adopted — should  be  laid  with  the  same, 
rather  than  with  reverse,  lays  ;  besides,  of  course,  being  applied  with  such  a 
length  of  lay  as  bears  the  right  relation  to  that  of  the  iron  wires  according 
to  the  relative  elongation  of  the  materials.  This  latter,  at  any  rate,  is 
always  made  a  close  study  of  by  those  who  seek  to  ensure  the  outer  cover- 
ing taking  its  share  in  the  total  strength  of  the  cable  by  causing  it  to  break 
with  the  iron  wires,  instead  of  some  time  before. 

Qualifications. — For  purposes  of  laying  and  repairing  operations,  the 
completed  cable  should  be  flexible,  as  well  as  strong,  and  not  inclined  to 
kink,  t  It  should  also,  even  when  kinked,  bear  a  considerable  strain  before 
parting. 

An  advantage  in  the  sheathing  wires  of  an  ordinary  deep-sea  cable 
being  composed  of  "  homo  "  iron  rather  than  of  actual  steel  exists  in  the  fact 
that  the  latter  are  exceedingly  springy  and  "  homo  "  wires  are  less  so. 

Finally,  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  the  present  day  under  average 
circumstances — as  regards  conditions  for  laying — the  success  of  a  cable 
depends,  perhaps,  principally  on  its  construction. 

Representative  Deep-sea  Cable. — The  actual  available  strength  of  the 
last  (1894)  "  Anglo"  cable  is  nearly  30  per  cent,  higher  than  that  of  the 
1865-66  Atlantic  (open-sheathed)  type,  though,  of  course,  the  specific  gravity 
is  not  so  low.     On  the  opposite  page  (Fig.  119)  will  be  found  .sections  of 


*  The  above  factor  of  safety  is  necessarily  subject  to  modification  in  practice  at 
extreme  depths  or  where — owing  to  the  introduction  of  high  speed  (machine)  signalling- 
the  weight  of  core  becomes  excessive  without  introducing  practically  any  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  entire  cable. 

t  Flexibility  is  of  almost  first  importance  in  the  instance  of  submarine-mine  cables, 
which  require  constantly  to  be  coiled  and  uncoiled. 
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each  type  composing  this  latest*  Atlantic  cable  f — a  splendid  specimen 
of  up-to-date  engineering  in  ocean  telegraphic  enterprise,  and  a  vast  im- 
provement on  this  company's  previous  cables.  The  full  specification  of 
this  typical  and  important  specimen  of  deep-sea  telegraphy  is  given  in 
Appendix  IL  at  the  end  of  this  Part.  It  is  a  good  example  of  Messrs 
Clark,  Forde  and  Taylor's  careful  specifications  as  engineers  to  the  com- 
pany in  question. 

The  sectional  elevation  of  the  deep-sea,  or  main,  type  (d)  shews  well 
its  various  constituent  parts,  or  coverings. 

In  the  provision  for  the  Irish  shore  end  (type  A  in  the  specification)— 
where  great  surface  and  weight  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of 
rocks — the  iron  wires,  being  laid  up  exceedingly  short,^  to  meet  the  above 
requirements,  do  not  appear  in  true  section  to  be  circular,  though  they  are 
in  reality. 

The  length  of  cable  actually  laid  was  1,845  N.M.,  some  of  it  running 
into  2,600  fathoms  of  water. 

This  cable  was  made  and  laid  by  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Main- 
tenance Company.  For  further  data  on  the  subject,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  an  able  article  by  Mr  Arthur  Dearlove,  which  appeared  in  The  Electrician 
at  the  time.§ 

Representative  Shallow-water  Cable. — As  a  representative  of  up-to- 
date  shallow-water  cables,  the  full  specification  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
III.  of  the  Government  Anglo-German  four-conductor  cable,  made  and  laid 
by  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers  in  1891  between  Hacton  (Norfolk)  and  Borkum 
Island,  over  a  sandy  and  fairly  level  bottom,  with  a  maximum  depth  of 
only  20  fathoms.  This  cable  is  the  joint  property  of  the  German  and 
English  Governments. 

Another  similar  Anglo-German  Government  cable  (with  certain  special 


*  At  the  moment  of  sending  in  proofs  a  new  French  Atlantic  cable  is  about  to  be 
laid.  This,  having  practically  the  same  core  as  the  above,  is  similar  in  character,  except 
that  in  introducing  an  extra  number  of  sheathing  wires  of  the  same  gauge  its  weight  is 
substantially—  if  not  seriously — increased. 

*  The  illustrations  here  given  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example  of  the  various  types 
of  cable  suitable  for  different  depths— up  to  about  3,000  fathoms  —that  is  to  say,  where 
a  heavy  core  of  this  description  is  employed  for  purposes  of  high-speed  working  on  lon^ 
and  busy  ocean  cables.  Where  a  shorter  length  is  in  question,  or  ordinary  manual 
transmission  suffices,  the  number  of  sheathing  wires  involved  by  the  smaller  core  would 
be  correspondingly  less. 

\  The  length  of  lay  is  actually  about  4  inches,  presenting  an  appearance  of  a  spiral. 

vi   The  Electrician^  12th  October  1894. 
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modifications  alluded  to  elsewhere)  was  constructed  last  year  (1896)  by  the 
Silvertown  Company.* 

These  specifications  give  fairly  fully  all  that,  as  a  rule,  requires  to  be 
actually  set  forth — indeed,  Post  Office  specifications  are  somewhat  famous 
for  their  amplitude.f 

Specifications  and  Tests. — The  cable  is  invariably  tested  electrically 
after  complete  shipment  in  its  various  sections,  either  by  the  engineer  to 
the  owners,  or  in  his  presence.  Indeed,  there  is  sometimes  a  clause  in 
the  specification  ensuring  provision  for  this,  whilst  stating,  moreover,  that 
the  cable  must  test  steadily  throughout,  and  yield  uniform  results  with  both 
currents. 

It  is  also  sometimes  signified  in  the  specification  that  every  facility  is 
to  be  given  to  the  engineers  for  inspecting  all  the  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  cable,  and  for  testing  these  materials  if  desired 
besides  a  separate  room  and  testing  apparatus  being  provided  at  the 
contractor's  works. 

Details  of  Construction. — However,  by  those  who,  from  experience, 
are  best  able  to  judge,  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  considered  necessary,  or  even 
desirable,  to  go  too  closely  into  details  of  construction  in  the  specification, 
but  to  leave  them — in  which  there  is,  moreover,  no  finality — to  responsible 
contractors  who  have  a  reputation  to  keep  up,  J  and  often  a  greater  expe- 
rience in  details  to  work  upon  than  any  consulting  engineer.     Again,  there 
is  a  certain  prejudice  to  the  publication  of  details  of  construction,  such  a> 
might  be  involved   by  stipulations  in  a  contract.     Thus,  a  ver>^  ordinar>' 
specification  clause  with  reference  to  the  inner  serving,  runs  somewhat  a5 
follows  : — "  The  inner  serving  to  consist  of  a  good  and  sufficient  ser\ingof 
jute  yarn  steeped  in  cutch  or  other  preservative  solution;"  without  any 
kind  of  reference  to  the  lay  of  the  yarns  or  any  other  similar  detail  in  the 
method  of  carrying  out  the  manufacture. 

Once  more,  where  an  application  of  compound  is  to  be  applied  ininie- 


*  At  the  time  of  writing,  this  cable  was  still  a  subject  of  contract,  and  the  particulars 
were  not,  therefore,  available. 

t  Moreover,  the  construction  of  all  Post  Office  cables  is  very  carefully  overlooked  by 
officials  of  the  Department  at  the  contractor's  works. 

+  Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  as  the  contractors  usually  undertake  tl^« 
maintenance  of  the  cable  in  good  working  order  for  a  certain  time,  they  are — if  only  fo^ 
this  reason — almost  as  interested  in  its  complete  success  as  the  owners  themselves. 
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Lately  outside  the  laid-up  wires,  it  is  most  important  that  at  the  time  of 
pph'cation  it  should  be  quite  cool ;  yet  as  often  as  not,  no  such  stipulation 
actually  mentioned  in  the  specification,  it  being  known  that  the  contrac- 
>rs  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  disastrous  effect  of  the  compound  being 
Dplied  hot  straight  on  the  iron  wires,  and  that  they  are  probably  as  anxious 
5  the  owners  that  the  cable  shall  be  a  success. 

New  Types. — It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  manufacturers  are 
Iways  prepared  to  construct  any  sort  of  cable  specified — within  certain 
mits,  at  least.  Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  contractors  have 
pportunities  of  recommending  a  certain  type  of  cable,  such  as  they  know 
y  experience  to  suitably  meet  the  requirements ;  or,  may  be,  in  which 
lere  is  some  manufacturing  specialty  of  theirs — the  result,  perhaps,  of  a 
irge  range  of  practical  experiment  and  experience. 


Cost  of  a  Cable. — In  estimating  the  cost  of  a  proposed  cable,  the  first 
consideration  is  naturally  the  points  to  be  put  into  communication  ;  secondly, 
the  nature  of  the  bottom  between  those  points  ;  thirdly,  the  nature  and 
length  of  various  types  suited  for  the  different  depths  and  the  form  of 
bottom  to  be  encountered. 

These  points  having  been  settled,  it  becomes  necessary  to  calculate  the 
cost  of  materials  involved  at  the  existing  market  prices. 

The  cost  of  the  component  parts  of  a  core  have  already  been  touched 
^n  in  a  previous  chapter.  With  regard  to  its  serving,  sheathing,  and  outer 
covering,*  ordinary  galvanised  iron  wire — standing  25  to  30  tons  per 
square  inch — as  used  for  the  heavy  types,  costs  somewhere  about  ;^8  to  £(^ 
^  ton;f  the  "homo"  wire,  as  used  for  deep-water  cables,  is  sold  at  about 
^20  to  ;^25  a  ton  ;  and  steel  (of  special  quality),  bearing  a  strain  equiva- 
'^nt  to  120  tons  per  square  inch,  sometimes  runs  into  as  much  as  £^ 
^  ton. 

Jute  can  now  be  got  at  ;^I3  a  ton  ;  but  hemp  varies  in  price  from  ;^30  to 
Ao  a  ton — the  best  species  being  even  more. 

The  cost  of  a  completed  cable  varies,  of  course,  very  much.  Certain 
^eep-sea  types  have  of  late  years  been  known  to  be  supplied  at  as  low  a 


*  It  should,  however,  be  remarked  that  owing  to  constant  fluctuations  in  the  market, 
all  these  prices  are  very  variable  within  comparatively  short  periods. 

t  The  extra  charge  for  galvanising  averages  at  about  £\  a  ton  of  shore-end  wire. 
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figure  as  £ys  a  mile;*  whereas  shore-end  types  run  into  some  ;C300  per 
N.M.  and  over.f 

The  cost  of  laying  a  cable  may  be  often  very  roughly  considered  as 
somewhere  about  half  as  much  again  as  the  cost  of  construction ;  and 
may  be  estimated  for  (with  a  big  margin  for  risk  and  contingencies)  on 
that  basis.  Such  estimate,  of  course,  should  include  all  the  labour*  chaises 
involved.  § 

The  value  of  a  cable  when  laid  is  the  item  of  special  consideration  to 
shareholders  and  prospective  shareholders  ;  this  including  insurance.  It  is, 
however,  sometimes  a  nice  point  as  to  what  contingencies  insurance  would 
cover  at  a  push. 

Data  and  Records. — For  some  reason  or  other  there  is  still  a  certain 
amount  of  difficulty  in  procuring  full  particulars  respecting  submarine  tele- 
graph lines  that  have  already  been  laid  for  various  companies.  This  is 
somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that  submarine  telegraphy  has  many 
years  ago  emerged  from  the  pioneer  stage — if  not  actually  from  the  sphere 
of  science  into  that  of  routine.  Moreover,  the  practice  of  cable  engineer- 
ing has  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of  several  big  contracting  firms,  whereas 
for  some  time  it  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  one.  However,  that  there 
is  a  difficulty,  there  can  be  no  question. 

In  their  excellent  pocket-book — the  up-to-date  vade  inecum  of  electric 
eni^inecring  practice — Messrs  Munro  and  Jamieson  have  given  the  results 
of  electrical  tests  of  various  cables  from  the  year  1872,  together  with  such 
mechanical  data  as  the  individual  weights  of  each  component  part^  More- 
over, Mr  H.  R.  Kcnipe's  now  famous,  and  very  complete,  work  on  electrical 
tcstinij**  contains  similar  information  regarding  some  of  the  more  recent 


*  £^^0  to  C\o:>  per  N.M.  is  a  fair  price  for  an  Atlantic  cable,  with  the  heavy  coit 
involved,  wUhout  /ttvi/ti^.  This  would  be  materially  more  in  the  case  of  extra  heavy  CQits 
providing;  for  machine  transmission. 

+  The  avcrav^e  cost  of  a  length  of  submarine  cable  may  be  approximately  taken  is 
nearly  seven  times  that  of  a  corresponding  land  wire. 

*  So  long  as  Trades  Unions  hold  sway — to  the  detriment  of  the  country's  trade^aiMl, 
therefore,  to  its  sui\iecis  generally — it  would  be  well  if  a  clause  providing  for  the  contin- 
gency of  strikes  were  embiniied  in  all  contracts. 

>5  Atlantic  cables  have  been  made  and  laid  for  half  a  million  of  money.  Thisfignrt 
com^ures  favourably  with  the  million  sterling  expended  on  several  of  oar  warships. 

"  .\    TiH  kot  -  luKik  of  Kkvtrical   Rules  and  Tables,"*  by  John   Munro,  C.E.,  and 
Andrew  lamieson,  F.R.S.E.,  M.lnst.CE.   Charles  Griffin  and  Ca\ 

*  The  same  sort  of  tables  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  "  Handbook  of  Practical 
Telex: raphy/'  by  K.  S.  Culley  ^ Longmans,  Green  and  Ca). 

♦*  "A  Hanvibix^k  o\  Electrical  Testing,"  by  H.  R.  Kempe,  A.M.Inst.C.E.  (E.  and 
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Fcables.  The  same  class  of  particulars  was  presented  by  Clark  and  Sabine* 
pp^arding  cables  laid  between  1864  and  1870.  In  the  author's  opinion  this 
Irinformation— as  regards  the  mechanical  data — is  of  but  little  use  by  itself. 
■JFor  the  above  combination  of  reasuns,  then,  it  has  not  been  repeated  here, 
ifid  owing  to  the  difficulties  already  mentioned,  no  tabic  whatever  has  been 
Ijven.  However,  in  the  Appendices  will  be  found  a  form — already  referred 
—which  gives  an  idea  of  the  class  of  information  such  as  is  of  some  value, 
m  an  historical  record  point  of  view,  for  obtaining  and  filling  in  as 
ipporiunity  occurs. 

On  examination  of  the  form  in  question,  it  will  b^  evident,  from  what 
has  already  transpired,  that  much  of  the  mechanical  data  would  only  be 
required  as  regards  the  deep-sea  types  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  only 
as  regards  shore-end  and  intermediate  types.  The  individual  length  and 
description  of  each  type  should  be  furnished,  as  well  a.s  other  information 
tspecting  each  and  all — such  as  gauge  and  number  of  wires  in  the 
ibeathing  or  sheathings,  also  the  description  of  the  outer  covering. 

Moreover,  the  results  of  the  particular  tests  applied  to  the  wires  used  in 
svery  type  should  be  set  forth  under  that  particular  type. 


*  "Elcclrical  Tables  and  Formiilic,''  by  Latimer  Clark  and  Robert  Sabine  (E.  and 
f.  N.  Spon,  i87r). 
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Section  3.— Lkjut  Cables. 

Early  Forms.  —  There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  submarine 
telegraphy  when  many  devices  in  the  form  of  what  went  by  the  name  of 
"  light  cables  "  *  (/>.,  without  any  outside  armour  whatever)  were  seriously 
thought  of;  and  several  undertakings  based  on  their  adoption  were  set 
afoot.  These,  however,  were  never  turned  to  practical  account,  o\vinJ,^ 
presumably,  to  the  heavy  risk  involved. 

These  devices  were  a  very  natural  sequence  to  the  various  failures  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  elsewhere,  in  the  fifties  and  sixties — failures  not  only  to 
recover  a  heavy  ordinary  iron-sheathed  cable,  but  also  actually  to  maintain 
control  over  it  during  the  operation  of  paying  out,  for  want  of  efficient 
holding-back  gear  on  the  laying  vessel.f 

Mr  C.  F.  Varley,  F.R.S.,  was  always  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  light 
cables,  and  so  was  Professor  Fleeming  Jenkin,  F.R.S. 

According  to  most  of  the  many  devices  in  the  way  of  "  light "  cables, 
the  little  strength  considered  necessary  was  put  in  the  conductor  itself,*  the 
latter  being  iron  very  often.  An  early  patent  §  was  taken  out  by  Monsieur 
F.  M.  Baudoin  for  a  cable  based  on  this  principle,  the  conductor  composed 
of  six  iron  wires,  each  .079  inch  in  diameter  (protected  only  by  bitumen . 
encircling  a  heart  of  tarred  hemp — a  reversal  somewhat  of  ordinan- 
practice. 

The  light  cable,  however,  which  attracted  the  most  attention  was  that  of 
Mr  Thomas  Allan.     This  consisted  in  a  solid  copper  wire  surrounded  by  a 


*  Some  of  the  above,  however,  scarcely  partook  of  the  dignity  of  a  **  cable,"  as  the 
term  is  usually  understood  in  the  present  day.  Still,  they  represented  the  first  principles 
of  a  light  cable  in  its  most  essential  features,  and  were,  perhaps,  on  the  whole  the  mosi 
sensible  form. 

t  The  number  of  different  kinds  of  patented  cables  inspired  in  the  minds  of  invcntor> 
about  the  time  of  the  '*  First  Atlantic"  and  between  that  and  the  **  Second  Atlantic" 
were  simply  legion.  These  strange  devices  were  intended  to  overcome  supposed  impossi- 
bilities. Besides  being  of  the  **  light-cable  '  description,  cheap  insulation  fonned  a  feature 
in  most  of  these.  In  some  the  conductor— in  one  instance  to  be  a  spiral  capable  of  bcinj; 
drawn  out— was  only  to  be  enveloped  in  a  serving  of  rope,  composed  of  hemp  yam  or 
other  vegetable  fibrous  substance  worked  up  with  varnish,  marine  glue,  pitch,  or  the  like. 
This  covering  was  to  be  applied  with  a  very  short  lay.  Such  a  cable  would  obviously  be 
unsuited  for  the  bottom  of  the  sea — especially  where  at  all  irregular— even  if  capable  ot 
being  laid. 

I  This  was  apparently,  to  a  great  extent,  with  a  view  to  economy — as  well  as  light- 
ness—no outside  sheathing  wires  being  employed.  In  some  of  these  schemes  only  iu>t 
enough  weight  was  furnished  in  the  conductor  to  ensure  it  sinking  when  covered  with  it^ 
insulating  material.  Moreover,  as  a  rule,  no  notions  of  after-recovery  were  indulged  m. 
the  point  aimed  at  being  to  make  a  cheap  line  which  could  be  successfully  laid  from 
point  to  point. 

J$  In  1858. 


nnumber  of  closely  fitting  smaller  steel,   or  iron,  wires*  applied   spirally. 

'  The  conductor  so  formed  was  covered  with  ordinary  gutta-percha  or 
india-rubber  insulation — the  latter  at  any  rate  outside  —  the  core  being 
encased  in  a  thin  covering  of  hemp,  tarred  string,  or  canvas  impregnated 
vith  pitch,  or  marine  glue.f     All  these  were  intended  for  insulating  as  well 

k  as  preservati\'e  purposes. 


-Allan's  I-ighlQ 


It  was  claimed  for  this  cable — two  forms  of  which  are  shewn  in  Fig. 
P20 — that  it  combined  the  utmost  lightness  (weighing  only  353  lbs.  per 
N.M.  in  sea-water)  consistent  with  necessary  tensile  strength  {2  tons).J     It 


It  galvanising  had  a  weakening 
In  point  of  fact,  in  the  present 


•  Mr  Allan  appears  to  have  considered  at  ihai  time  tli 
Bffiect  ')n  iron,  and  his  wires  were  not  to  be  };a!vamsed, 
■^y  it  is  found  lo  shghtly  increase  the  breaking  strain. 

f  Marine  glue  is  a  mivture  of  one  part  of  india-rubber  dissolved  and  softened  in 
'    mineral  naphtha  oil,  and  two  parts  of  ytim-lac. 

J  Thus  i[  was  said  to  be  capable  of  vertically  supporting  in  the  sea  the  weight  of  il 
miles  of  its  own  lenglli.  .\gain,  not  beinf;  bulky,  a  ship  of  quite  medium  siie  could  easily 
carry  some  3,000  miles— more  than  sufficient  to  telegraphically  connect  Europe  with 
.  America-  Moreover,  the  laying  could  be  effected  with  little  risk  and  withoui  elaborate 
^holding-back  "  ntachincry,  the  cost  of  construction  added  to  that  of  laying  being  some 
eper  cent-  less  than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  iron-sheathed  cable  to  meet  the  same 

aimed  that,  by  such  a  form  of  line,  the  speed  would  be  increased  by  as 
Paiucl)  as  50  per  cent.     The  reverse  might  more  reasonably  have  been  expected. 

However,  in  addition  10  the  objections  applicable  to  all  light  cables,  it  was  remarked 
o  Allan's  cable  that  the  contact  of  the  two  different  metals  in  ihe  conductor 
■  would  be  likely  to  set  up  serious  chemical  action. 
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was  enclosed,  moreover,  in  as  small  an  area  as  possible,  in  order  to  reduce 
the  coefficient  of  friction  to  a  minimum. 

The  electrical  objections  to  a  line  of  this  description  are,  however,  not 
inconsiderable.  The  combined  metals  would  form  a  bad  conductor  to 
start  with,  quite  apart  from  the  chemical  action  which  would  be  likely  to 
occur.  Aj^MJn,  the  electro-static  capacity  with  so  larj^je  a  conductor  would 
be  very  <;reat. 

Mr  Allan's  cable  formed  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  the  year  1853,  but  it 
was  never  a(lo})ted  on  a  practical  scale  :  in  fact,  none  of  these  proposals 
ever  came  to  an\thing  in  practice,*  nobody  appearing  to  care  (when  it 
came  to  the  jjoint)  to  invest  money  in  what  seemed  to  be  at  the  best  a 
risky  affair  as  compared  with  other  known  and  tried  types  of  cable  which 
had  already  been,  at  any  rate,  laid  successfully.t  With  the  light  of  expe- 
rience it  would  seem  that  the  balance  of  opinion  in  those  days  was  correct 
We  have  practically  adhered  to  the  original  type  of  cable  from  the  bepn- 
ning — an  unusual  circumstance  in  engineering — shewing  that  it  was  not  the 
cable  that  was  at  fault. 

In  some  of  the  different  early  forms  of  so-called  light  cables,  not  only 
was  the  conductor  intended  to  contribute  largely  towards  the  strength  of 
the  whole,  but  the  dielectric  material  was  also  purposely  chosen  for  its 
actual  tensile  strength,  toughness  and  pliability. 

About  the  ^ame  time  several  cables  were  desiijned — notablv  one  bv  the 
late   Mr   C'harlcs   West —with   outside  coverings  constituted   by  layers  ff 


■^  There  arc  ;.;a;ii  objections  to  absolutely  light  cables  of  any  species  if  only  on 
account  of  ihcir  icmleiicy  to  sink  so  slowly  under  ordinary  conditions  ;  and  being  seriously 
subject  to  -^urfai  c  currents,  all  control  over  them  whilst  payinj^^  out  is  lost.  Thus,  such  a 
cable  nia\  lu-  laiil  k^w  an  entirely  ditleront — and  possibly  less  safe- -route  to  that  intended, 
and  the  Itn-ih  »>!' «  able  wasted  is  liable  to  be,  in  consequence,  of  much  j^reater  value  than 
the  initial  co^i  sa\ed  in  construction. 

Aj;ain,  a  v  able  ^A  ihis  type  could  never  be  laid  as  well  at  the  bottom,  and  therefore 
would  be  »>f  le>s  \alue  uUiniaiely  to  its  owners.  In  paying  out,  the  ship  would  require  10 
proceed  a^nounaHy  >l«nvly  under  any  circumstances,  thoui;h  it  must  be  admitted  there 
would  be  Icn^  ri>k  \A  puttini^  an  undue  strain  on  such  a  cable  (of  low  specific  gravity  in 
the  operation.  anT;  ilie  "  holdiui,^  back,"  or  brake,  power  required  would  be  correspondingly 
less. 

+  In  this  co:v.Kciinn  it  may  be  remarked  that  submarine  telegraphy  is  somewhat  at  a 
disadvantai^o  perhaps  more  so  than  many  other  branches  of '*  heavy  engineering ''—in 
that  in  investini:  monev  in  any  new  venture  it  is  being  literally  sunk  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  ;  and,  if  a  tailure,  is  not  rectnerable.  Thus,  unless  a  novel  type  of  cable  or  original 
method  \.A  \\\>\\\\\w\\  bears  success  and  advantage  on  the  face  of  it,  an  inventor  finds 
great  ditt':vi:h\  in  obtaining  ft»r  it  a  fair  trial  in  practice  ;  though  contractors,  of  course, 
mav  often  be  in  a  position  to  trv  a  noveliv  of  their  own.  Furnished  with  an  extensive 
practical  e\iH  lient  e.  the  latter  are,  however,  certainly  the  best  judges,  and  anything  they 
attempt  in  :.ie  \\.»\  •»:"  ncnelty  is  distinctly  more  likely  to  prove  a  success. 
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anvas,  weaved  yarn,  etc.,  plaited  up  reverse  ways,  with  a  view  to  binding 
he  whole  more  firmly  together. 

At  a  later  date  MM.  Blondot  and  Bourdin  designed  a  type  of  light 
able  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Paris  Electrical  Exhibition  of  1881. 

This  was,  in  reality,  merely  an  ordinary  core  ;  the  conductor  being  a 
ingle  solid  copper  wire  .118  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  dielectric  consti- 
uted  by  three  alternate  layers  of  gutta-percha  and  Para  rubber,*  with  a 
oating  of  Chatterton's  compound  between  the  conductor  and  the  first 
lielectric  layer.  The  gutta  used  for  manufacturing  the  outer  layer  of  the 
iisulating  envelope  was  mixed,  whilst  hot,  with  bichloride  of  mercury,  in 
»rder  to  kill  any  submarine  creature  which  might  attack  the  insulation. 
The  whole  was  covered  with  rubber-proofed  cotton  tape  of  great  strength 
nd  durability. 

The  point  of  special  interest  in  connection  with  this  light  cable  was, 
lowever,  the  detailed  manner  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  the  designers 
lad  endeavoured  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  properly  laying  such  a  core. 

They  recognised  that  so  far  from  any  holding-back  strain  being  admis- 
ible,  they  must  actually  force  out  their  line,  owing  to  its  extreme  lightness. 
\ccordingly,  their  arrangements  included  a  large  reel  or  drum — mounted 
lorizontally  on  the  laying  vessel — which  was  to  be  turned  by  an  indepen- 
lent  engine.  The  speed  of  this,  however,  was  to  be  governed  by  that  of  the 
essel's  propelling  machinery.  The  idea  was  that  the  rate  of  paying  out 
vould  then  vary  in  accordance  with  the  ship's  speed,  and  would  only  differ 
rom  it  by  a  previously  arranged  proportional  quantity,  representing  the 
lack — />.,  the  percentage  of  excess  cable  over  distance  covered.t  The 
able  passed  over  the  ship's  stern  into  the  sea  between  two  horizontal 
oilers  geared  together  and  covered  with  india-rubber.  A  small  model 
llustrating  the  paying-out  machinery  for  laying  this  light  (core)  cable  was 
xhibited  along  with  the  specimen  of  the  cable  itself 

In  order  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  joints  of  insulation  in  so  unprotected 

line,  the  whole  length  of  copper  conductor  was  to  be  prepared  before- 

land,  in  one  piece,  so  as  to  enable  the  insulation  covering  to  be  applied  in 

>ne  continuous   length   in   each   coat.     The  joints  of  the  conductor  were 


*  As  before  stated,  the  combination  of  layers  of  both  gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  in 
iny  dielectric  could  never  be  a  success  in  practice  on  account  of  the  different  degrees  to 
vhich  each  are  affected  by  a  change  of  temperature,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  purL\ 
invulcanised,  rubber. 

t  In  this,  however,  the  inventors  appear  to  have  overlooked  two  facts.  First,  that  the 
hip's  speed  through  the  water  bears  no  fixed  reliable  ratio  to  the  speed  of  the  propelling 
nachinery  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  amount  of  slack  depends  upon  the  difference  between 
he  length  of  cable  paid  out  and  the  distance  travelled  over^^round.  The  latter  can  only 
>e  determined  by  reference  to  fixed  outside  points,  such  as  land,  or  astral  bodies. 
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soldered  with  silver,  and  protected  with  a  gun-metal  ferrule.  Practical 
trials  had  proved  that  such  joints  possessed  great  strength  and  sufficient 
flexibility  to  allow  of  the  so-formed  continuous  conductor  being  wound  on 
a  small  cylinder. 

The  first  form  of  light  cable  which  was  actually  put  on  trial  in  the  early 
days  of  submarine  telegraphy  was  that  designed  by  Mr  Siemens  (after- 
wards Sir  C.  W.  Siemens,  F.R.S.),  which  he  endeavoured  to  lay  between 
Oran  and  Carthagena  in  1864.*  This  has  already  been  described  and 
illustrated  in  Part  I.f  Here  the  whole  tensile  strength  was  confined  to  the 
two  layers  of  white  (untarred)  hemp  which  surrounded  the  core,  the  object 
of  the  metal  riband  being  in  this  case  that  of  holding  the  hemp  firmly 
together,  besides  acting  as  a  mechanical  protection. 

Although  this  cable  was  ultimately  laid  after  several  successive  failures 
in  depths  of  1,300  and  1400  fathoms,  when  another  break  occurred  within 
sight  of  the  Spanish  coast,  the  undertaking  was  abandoned.  J 

In  1876  Mr  F.  R.  Lucas — who  has  probably  had  a  greater  experience 
than  any  one  at  present  engaged  in  cable-laying — took  out  a  patent  for  a 
type  such  as  is  a  modification  of  that  of  the  1865  and  1866  "  Atlantics,"§ 
the  object  being  similarly  that  of  low  specific  gravity.  In  this  device, 
instead  of  each  iron  wire  (sometimes  taped)  being  previously  served  with  a 
strand  of  hemp,  the  iron  wires  were  alternated  with  Manilla  hemp  or 
other  yarns.  !|  As  in  the  Wright  type  above  alluded  to,  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  cable  was  that  the  breaking  strain  would  be  constituted  by  the 


*  It  may  be  observed  again  here  that  the  design  was  that  of  the  contractor  himself. 

t  This  cable  is  mainly  of  interest  on  account  of  its  ingenious,  and  beautifully  carried 
out,  construction. 

The  tape  being  of  a  material  thickness,  there  was  a  continuous  indentation  at  the  edge 
of  the  metal  tape  for  the  overlap  of  each  turn  to  fit  into,  thus  producing  a  perfectly  flat 
surface. 

I  The  final  breakdown  was  attributed  to  insufficient  slack  having  been  paid  out  on 
getting  into  shoal  water.  The  cable  must  have  been  suspended  over  a  great  length,  and 
being  unable  to  withstand  the  strain  brought  on  it  at  the  points  of  suspension,  parted 
before  the  laying  vessel  had  reached  the  other  shore. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  here  is  that  essentially  light  cables,  by  reason  of  their 
low  tensile  strength,  must  be  laid  with  considerably  more  slack  than  those  of  ordinar\' 
type,  so  that  they  may  experience  the  least  possible  strain,  both  during  and  after 
submersion.  This  being  so,  any  looked  for  saving  in  cost  in  manufacture  would  probably 
not  be  realised  in  the  end.  Moreover,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  working  speed 
attainable  would  be  liable  to  be  less  for  the  same  reasons — i.e.,  by  increased  percentage  of 
slack  necessary  for  a  light  cable.  Thus,  the  nett  returns  accruing  to  a  light  cable,  if  above 
a  certain  length,  would  tend  to  be  below  those  of  a  cable  as  ordinarily  constructed. 

i^  Based  on  the  patented  invention  of  the  late  Mr  Edwin  Payton  Wright  for  a  com- 
bined hemp  and  iron  rope,  and  fully  described  in  Part  I. 

1;  Such  a  cable  is  naturally  laid  up  by  each  bobbin  on  the  carriage  of  the  sheathing 
machine  being  alternately  of  iron  wire  and  hemp  yarns. 
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um  of  the  breaking  strains  of  the  iron  and  the  hemp — both  being  appHed 
ogether  with  the  same  lay.*  It  has  an  advantage  over  the  Wright  cable 
n  obtaining  an  equal  strength  in  a  smaller  bulk,  thus  reducing  the  surface 
rea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hemp  not  being  applied  round  each  wire,  but 
ml y  between  wires,  the  feature  of  protection  to  the  iron  wires — for  however 
hort  a  time — could  not  apply  in  this  case.  Moreover,  after  the  hemp  has 
lecayed,  the  wires  are  more  than  ever  free  to  buckle  into  the  core. 

Nevertheless  cables  of  this  description  were  adopted  for  several  important 
ines — notably  on  one  to  Australia — and  again  between  certain  points  on 
he  north  coast  of  South  America.  It  was,  too,  a  good  deal  less  costly 
ban  the  previous  hemp  and  iron  combination. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  either  of  the  above  types  in  obtaining  a 
ow  specific  gravity  by  using  a  large  proportion  of  hemp,  are  of  necessity  of 
^reat  bulk,  comparatively  speaking. 

Other  combinations  of  hemp  and  iron  for  deep  water — based  on  the 
principle  of  a  low  specific  gravity  for  great  depths — have,  from  time  to 
time,  been  devised.  This,  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  difficulties  of  laying, 
and  still  more  of  recovery,  experienced  in  deep  water — both  in  respect  to 
"  holding  back  "  during  paying  out,  and  to  the  weight  in  suspension  whilst 
picking  up. 

Requirements :  Weak  Features  in  Hemp  and  Iron  Light  Cables. 

— For  purposes  of  recovery,  a  cable  should  have  as  low  an  actual  weight  in 
water  as  possible,  combined  with  a  high  modulus  of  tension,f  but  should  not 
be  of  great  bulk,  as  this  introduces  outside  friction.  I 

The  above  low  specific  gravity  combinations  of  iron  with  a  large 
quantum  of  hemp  are  very  light  in  air  when  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
wet — owing  to  the  large  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  the  hemp — they 
become  materially  heavier  in  air.  Thus,  in  loading  the  tanks  of  a  ship  with 
such  a  cable,  it  not  only  requires  a  large  amount  of  space  (thereby  involv- 
ing extra  cost)  on  account  of  its  great  bulk  ;  but  also,  further,  the  limit  of 
length  which  can  be  carried  comes  into  serious  consideration  by  reason  of 
its  weight  when  wet.  In  fact,  a  cable  of  this  description  must  be  regarded 
as  a  heavy  type  for  transport  purposes,  owing  to  the  dead-weight  of  water 
which  it  absorbs. 


♦  Such  a  system  of  equal  length  of  lays  does  not,  apparently,  take  into  consideration 
the  different  rates  of  elongation  of  the  two  materials.  The  breaking  strain  of  the  two 
together  was,  however,  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  sum  of  each  of  the  two  taken  separately. 

t  Sometimes  also  expressed  as  the  modulus  of  tenacity. 

I  In  these  hemp  and  iron  cables,  the  strain  due  to  friction  may  easily  be  greater  than 
that  due  to  the  dead  weight  of  the  cable  itself. 
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Such  a  cable  has  an  actual  breaking  strain — of  even  greater  importance 
for  recovery  work  than  a  low  specific  gravity — far  below  that  of  a  con'c- 
sponding  close-sheathed  line. 

Under  strain,  the  wires  of  any  open-sheathed  cable  are  liable  to  break 
one  by  one — instead  of  all  together  as  in  the  close-sheathed  type — and  to 
be  pulled  in  on  to  the  core. 

In  picking  up  a  bulky,  open-sheathed  cable,  the  bight  is  likely  to 
become  flattened  on  the  grapnel  by  the  wires  spreading  out  until  each  in 
turn  parts  under  the  unequal  tension — or  at  any  rate  the  core  is  liable  to 
obtrude  between  the  wires  where  they  are  flattened  out.  In  fact,  these 
open-sheathed — or  '*  open-jawed  "  cables,  as  they  are  sopfietimes  termed— 
are  always  more  subject  to  faults.  Thus,  if  a  wire  breaks,  either  end  may 
pierce  through  to  the  core,  which  could  not  well  happen  with  the  close- 
fitting  arch  type  of  sheathing  where  each  wire  butts  firmly  against  the 
next.* 

Again,  the  "  open-jawed  "  type  lays  itself  open  much  more  readily  to 
the  successful  attacks  of  the  teredo  (and  other  similar  enemies  of  cables , 
which  cannot  so  well  work  their  way  into  a  close  iron-sheathed  line  when  in 
perfect  condition. 

It  is  true  that  the  hemp  may  tend  to  preserve  the  wires,  to  some  extent. 
for  a  certain  length  of  time.  But  this  soon  decays  ;  especially  as  the  oxide 
of  iron — or  rust,  in  common  parlance — tends  to  destroy  it.  Thus,  ulti- 
mately, the  open -sheathed  cable  becomes,  practically  speaking,  a  ca;,^e 
conipt^sed  of  a  bundle  of  loose  iron  wires,  in  which  form  they  decay  more 
rapidly  than  ever  on  account  of  their  entire  surface  being  exposed  to  the 
oxidisinii"  intluencc  of  sea- water. "^ 

It  was  mainly  to  meet  these  difficulties  that  Bright  and  Clark's  compound 
was  introduced  as  an  extra  preservative  for  resisting  oxidation  beyond  that 
of  galvanising,  the  silica  being  added  with  a  view  to  defeating  teredo  and 
other  such -like  attacks. 


■■'*  The  wires  (»f  a  cyliiuincal  metal  tube,  in  forming  a  complete  arch,  retain  their 
position  even  under  a  heavy  strain,  and  so  protect  the  core,  by  takinj,*^  an  equal  prc5>ui'f 
all  round.  The  t(nal  resistance  to  stress  is,  in  fact,  in  this  type  very  much  enhanced  as 
compared  with  an  open-sheathed  cable,  where  the  wires  become  deranged  with  fatal 
conseijuences  sometimes,  (uvini;  to  the  absence  of  any  such  metallic  arch  or  cylinder. 

+  ( )n  the  other  hand,  with  the  t7('.^t-sheathed  cable,  when  the  outside  coverin^Mjecomo 
decayed,  ilicre  is  siill  a  tomplete  cable  with  many  years  of  life  remaining.  Moreover,  a-- 
the  wires  bull  aL:ain>t  ^n\K:  another,  their  inner  side  is  protected  from  oxidation,  eve- 
after  the  oui«>ide  co\erin,L:  of  y.irn,  or  tape,  has  been  removed. 

rhu>,  ihe  siren;4ih  of  a  cable  of  this  class  is  likely  to  be  maintained  for  an  appreciably 
lon-er  lime  than  i^  possible  with  the  open-sheathed  type.  Indeed,  from  a  durabilit)  or 
"  wear-and-tear "  jv>int  ot  vie  v.  the  latter  is  probably  unsuitable  even  for  the  deepen' 
water     for  whu  li  it  w  i>  e-pcv  iaily  designed,  on  account  of  its  low  specific  gravity. 
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An  iron  close-sheathed  cable  so  dealt  with  now  forms  the  usual  type  of 
Die  adopted;*  and  this,  therefore,  is  the  type  the  construction  of  which 
5  been  followed  up  here  in  all  its  stages,  subsequent  to  the  serving  of  the 
•e. 


I^ater  Types. — Some  remarks  are  now  due  concerning  the  more  modern 
lions  of  a  light  cable — after  the  pattern  of  a  hempen  sheath,  pure  and 
iple. 

As  early  as  1864,  the  late  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  suggested  to  the 
lantic  Telegraph  Company  a  type  of  light  cable,  the  core  of  which  was 
have  two  coverings  of  hemp  wound  on  in  opposite  directions,  the  inner 
•ering  consisting  of  eight  strands  and  the  outer  of  seventeen.  This  cable 
s  to  weigh  but  a  little  over  i  ton  in  air,  and  have  a  breaking  strain 
3V'e  4  tons — equivalent  to  about  6J  N.M.  of  its  own  length  in  air,  and  as 
ich  as  29  miles  in  water.t 

However,  when  a  sample  of  this  cable  had  been  under  water  for  six 
:)nths,  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  found  that  the  contraction  of  the  hemp  had 
used  the  core  to  protrude  at  several  places. 

In  1883  Captain  Samuel  Trott,^  of  the  "  Anglo"  Company's  S.S. "  Minia," 
id  Mr  F.  A.  Hamilton  strongly  urged  the  claims  of  a  light  cable  of  their 
nice.  This,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  light  cable  within  recent 
*ars  that  has  attracted  serious  attention. ^ 

This  was  again  a  hemp-sheathed  cable  without  any  iron  whatexer. 

It  was  constructed  as  follows  : — The  insulated  conductor,  of  the  ordinary 
'pe,  had  two  separate  and  distinct  hempen  coverings.  The  first  of  these 
>verings  to  be  wound  round  the  core  right-handedK-  and  coin|K)sed  of 
rands  laid  up  the  reverse  wa}*.  The  second  covering  was  wound  left- 
^ndedly,  and  consisted  of  strands  laid  up  from  right  U>  left,  l^'ig.  121 
cws  one  form  of  the  Trott  and  Hamilton  cable  as  here  described. 


"■'  The  close  iron-sheathed  cable  has,  in  fact,  been  practically  the  form  in  use  ever  since 
-  first  submarine  cable,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  early  important  Atlantic:  and  other 
^P-sea  lines  referred  to  in  Part  I.  liri^^ht  and  Clark's  cable  compound  has  been 
^'•^riably  employed  subsequent  to  its  introduction  in  1862. 

^  This — the  length  of  cable  hanging  vertically  in  water  whose  wei.i;ht  will  c.iuse  the 
^Ic  to  break  at   the  point  of  suspension  —  is  very  usually  exproscd  as  the  **  modulus 

'■upture"or  the  "  modulus  of  tension."  Strictly  speaking,  howcxcr,  tlic  latter  should 
^ly  stand  for  the  weight  it  will  bear,  as  a  tensional  strain,  i^'ithout  brrakin-. 

T  Probably  no  man  has  had  so  extensive  an  experience  as  CajMain  'rrnti  in  repairing 
^hles  in  deep  water  under  more  or  less  unfavourable  conditions. 

i^  In  1874  Mr  \V.  M.  Uullivant  obtained  a  patent  (No.  1,159)  for  a  very  similar  type, 
^^^igned  especially  with  much  the  same  features. 
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Unla3ring  and  l^yiag  up  of  Turns  in  a  Cable. — It  n-as  daimed  tt 
this  arrangement  that  the  contraction  of  either  covering  after  immcRkn 
would  not  only  resist  any  tendency  to  unlay  in  tlie  other  covcrii^  bat 
would  also  have  the  effect  of  tightening  up  the  turns  of  both  ca\OTngs, 
and  so  strengthen  the  cable  generally. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  the  construction  of  an  ordttnry 
iron-sheathed  cable  provisions  are  made  for  avoiding  any  torsional  Iwiii  ia 
the  wires  when  laying  up.  Moreover,  if  such  a  cable  as  fast  as  nianu' 
factured  was  coiled  direct  on  to  a  drum,  and  if  it  was  possible  to  pay 
it  out  from  the  laying  vessel  to  its  destination  from  a  drum,  such  a  cable 
should  always  be  free  from  torsion  except  when — whilst  fixed  at  some 
point — it  is  drawn  on  to  from  aiiother  point. 

A.-;,  however,  anj'  considerable  length  and  weight  of  submarine  cable 
re(|uircs^  of  necessity  to  be  ciiled  into  tanks  first  in  the  factorj-  and  then 
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from  there  into  other  tanl<s  on  board  the  laying  ves.sel,  the  conditions  an; 
different. 

In  the  first  place,  turns  are  put  into  the  cable  as  the  bight  is  coiled  into 
the  factory  tank.  These  turns  are  taken  out  as  the  cable  is  uncoiled  ftooi 
the  tank,  but  put  in  again  on  coiling  into  the  tank  of  the  laying  vessel.* 

As  the  cable  is  drawn  up  from  the  tank  on  board  ship,  in  the  council 
paying  it  out  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  these  turns  again  relie%c  ibem- 
selves.  This  action  takes  place  almost  entirely  in  the  short  length  bctuwn 
the  running  coil  and  the  hawse-pipe  over  the  tank. 

.■\s  the  cable  passes  through  the  paying-out  machinerj'.  it  becomes  sub- 
jected to  a  strain  var>'ing  according  to  the  depth  of  water  and  the  dwi 
aimed  at.     This  strain  is  at  its  ma.ximiim  just  outside  the  stem  sheave  ^ 


*  This  was  all  beautifully  describetl  and  illustrated  in  Mr  F.  C.  Webb's  M)v  tl"* 
classic  paper  on  the  "  Laying  And  Ri^pairing  of  Submarine  Cables"  (Miimtet  ^  P*mt^ 
ings  Imsl.  C.E..  l^i\ 
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diminishes  as  the  cable  passes  out  and  sinks  to  the  bottom,  at  which  point 
it  arrives  slack.  The  effect  of  this  strain  is  to  cause  the  cable  to  turn  on  its 
axis,  or  unlay,  at  the  point  at  which  it  is  at  its  maximum.  This  unlaying 
gradually  lessens  as  the  strain  diminishes,  until  a  point  is  reached  where 
unlaying  ceases  and  laying  up  again — or  returning  to  its  normal  state — 
begins.  The  cable  thus  arrives  at  the  bottom  practically  in  the  same  state 
as  it  was  when  in  the  factory. 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  writers — notably  by  Messrs  Trott  and 
Hamilton — that  this  is  not  the  case,  but  the  experience  of  these  experts  was 
more  in  regard  to  th^  picking  up  of  cables.  In  this  a  very  different  state  of 
afTairs  exists,  particularly  in  the  instance  of  old  cables  in  which  the  outer  cover- 
ing of  yams — laid  in  the  reverse  direction  to  the  wires — has  rotted  away. 
The  effect  of  picking  up  a  cable  under  a  considerable  strain  is  to  elongate 
the  lay  as  the  cable  comes  inboard  over  the  bow  sheave.  This  unlaying 
continues  (if  the  strain  be  maintained)  until  the  lay  of  the  cable  may  be  so 
much  elongated  as  to  cause  the  core  to  protrude  in  places,  and  the  cable, 
where  slack  at  the  bottom,  to  form  itself  into  complicated  kinks  and  tangles 
which  frequently  break  under  even  a  moderate  strain.  Trouble  from  this 
cause  frequently  occurs  after  a  length  of  cable  has  been  picked  up,  and  the 
ship  stops  to  splice  on  new  cable.  Should  she  bring  the  lead  at  all  vertical 
the  cable  at  the  bottom  flies  into  kinks,  and — on  the  least  strain  being 
subsequently  applied — a  break,  or  fault,  follows. 

As  regards  this  unlaying  tendency,  however,  whatever  the  circumstances 
may  be,  this  should  not  become  serious  until  the  outside  serving  has  rotted 
away.  In  other  words,  no  such  unlaying  should  occur  with  any  form  of 
cable  when  new — /.^.,  on  being  laid  for  the  first  time — though  some  such 
objection  may  occasionally  apply  in  the  case  of  a  shallow-water  cable 
uhen  relaid  after  some  years. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  an  outside  covering  of  strong  hemp  cords, 
in  taking  all  the  working  strains,  tends  to  prevent  this  unlaying  action  ;  and, 
if  so,  this  places  their  employment  at  an  additional  advantage — besides 
those  already  mentioned. 

Messrs  Trott  and  Hamilton's  hempen  cable,  without  any  iron  wires 
whatever,  was  designed  with  a  view  to  obviating  the  above  difficulties,  to 
which  they  drew  special  attention  in  the  course  of  a  paper  introducing  their 
cable  to  the  profession  generally.* 

In  the  author's  opinion,  however,  such  objections  do  not  apply  until  a 


*  "  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables  :  Their  Decay  and  Renewal,"  by  Samuel  Trott  and 
F.  A.  Hamilton, /i?wr.  Soc,  Tel,  Engrs.y  1884.  This  paper  attracted  some  attention  at 
the  time,  and  incited  an  eminently  practical  discussion. 

2  M 
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cable  requires  to  be  lifted,  when  it  is  free  from  the  bottom,  and  the  wires, 
perhaps,  partially  corroded  ;  and  even  then  an  iron-sheathed  cable  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  better  capable  of  supporting  its  own  weight  without  fracture 
than  any  unarmoured  cable. 

Considerations  regarding  Hempen  Cables. — At  first  sight,  in  some 
ways,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  hempen  cable  without  any  iron  appears 
to  be  quite  the  right  thing  for  deep  water.  At  one  time  it  was  thought 
that  on  account  of  hemp  being  so  light  (in  air)  that  some  difficulty  might 
be  met  with  in  inducing  it  to  sink.  However,  like  jute,  it  absorbs  water 
very  readily.  There  would,  therefore,  on  this  score  be  no  difficult)'  in 
effecting  the  eventual  submergence  of  a  hemp-clad  cable,  though  it  would 
sink  only  slowly,  and  would  be  liable  to  be  taken,  for  some  length,  out  of 
its  direct  route  owing  to  any  prevailing  surface  and  sub-surface  currents. 

Such  a  cable  should,  on  the  grounds  of  low  specific  gravity,  be  good  for 
lifting  in  deep  water ;  though,  as  regards  actual  weight  wet  in  air,  this,  by 
becoming  readily  "  waterlogged,"  may  be  something  considerable. 

One  of  the  great  objections  raised  to  hempen  cables  at  first  was  that  it 
was  found  to  shrink  so  seriously  in  water  as  to  strangle  the  core.  Due 
probably  to  improper  construction,  such  cables  were  found  also  to  unlay  at 
quite  an  early  stage  of  manufacture.* 

By  only  employing  hemp  that  has  been  thoroughly  shrunk  beforehand, 
and  by  careful  and  ingenious  improvements  in  construction  (based  on 
extensive  experience),  Messrs  Trott  and  Hamilton  certainly  succeeded  in 
overcoming  these  objections.  The  best  and  most  costly  (Italian)  hemp  «a> 
used  :  in  fact  generally,  initial  economy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one 
of  the  points  claimed  by  the  authors  in  favour  of  their  cable,  though 
ultimate  economy  was. 

When  new,  this  type  of  cable  is  probably  as  well  able  to  support  its  own 
weight  as  an  iron -sheathed  cable. 

However,  though  hemp  alone  was  supposed  at  first  to  be  practicaliy 
indestructible  in  water,  the  strength  of  the  hemp  in  hempen  cables  is  not 
found  to  be  at  all  sufficiently  permanent — though  certainly  more  so  than 
when  combined  with  iron — to  be  relied  on  as  the  sole  medium  of  strength- 
It  is  quite  true  that  iron  (even  when  galvanised,  compounded  and 
taped)  tends  to  be  prejudicially  attacked  — />.,  corroded — by  the  carbonic 
acid  dissolved  in  sea-water  ;  +  and  when  once  chemical  action  sets  in  here. 


*  Possibly  both  layers  were  applied  in  the  same  direction. 

+  The  signiticance  of  the  ends  of  the  wires  at  a  break  becoming  sometimes  gradual!} 
reduced  to  needle  points  is  not  always  certain ;  but  it  is  usually,  in  most  cases,  considereo 
to  imply  the  existence  of  excessive  chemical  action,  or  excessive  weakness — in  the  iron 
itself  or  in  the  galvanising     combined  with  a  severe  strain. 
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:  hemp  in  an  iron  sheath  rapidly  decays.*  Still,  as  hemp  has  nothing 
e  the  same  actual  strength  to  start  with,  and  as — even  when  alone — 
materially  decays  under  many  conditions,  a  hempen  cable  would  not 
)bably  bear  the  same  strain  successfully,  in  the  event  of  a  repair  some 
irs  after  submergence,  that  an  ordinary  iron-sheathed  cable  would.  In 
ler  words,  hemp  lasts  better  in  salt-water  when  no  iron  is  present :  but 

there  is  much  less  initial  strength,  the  deterioration  of  a  hempen  line 
ng  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  much  more  serious,  as  a  rule — though 
en  less  in  degree — than  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  iron-sheathed  cable. 

This  is  quite  apart  from  the  question  as  to  whether  a  hempen  cable 
uld  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  being  dragged  along  the  bottom  in  the 
irse  of  repairs.  It  is  also  apart  from  the  question  as  to  whether — on 
:ount  of  lightness — its  presence  would  be  shewn  on  the  dynamometer 
ficiently  soon  and  with  sufficient  certainty. 

Such  cables  would  certainly  require  to  be  paid  out  with  a  great  amount 

slack  (involving,  therefore,  an  unusually  great  length  in  connecting 
ren  points  telegraphically)  to  meet  the  drawback,  mainly  as  regards 
sing,  of  a  lower  actual  tensile  strength  and  a  greater  area  for  skin 
ction.f  This  would  naturally  have  the  effect  of  inducing  an  increased 
ndency  towards  kinks. 

Though,  at  first  sight,  a  light  and  pliable  cable  might  appear  to  more 
adily  adapt  itself  and  fit  into  the  curvatures,  or  irregularities,  of  the 
:ean  bed,  this  is  not  so  actually.  Indeed,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  its 
w  specific  gravity  and  comparatively  great  bulk,  it  naturally  tends,  whilst 
iving  the  ship,  to  descend  in  too  horizontal  a  line  for  good  and  per- 
anent  laying  in  this  respect.  For  the  last  additional  reason,  therefore, 
order  to  obtain  a  fairly  vertical  line  during  paying  out — similar  to  that 
submerging  an  iron-sheathed  cable — it  would  be  necessary  in  the  case  of 
-  hempen  cable  to  drive  the  ship  much  slower,  and  to  pay  out  a  great 
il  more  slack. 

The  question  of  the  applicability  in  practice  of  a  hempen  cable  depends, 
^vever,  very  largely  on  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  as  well  as  on  the 
istence  or  non-existence  of  strong  bottom,  or  sub-surface,  currents.  The 
^p  or  canvas  covering  in  an  ordinary  iron-sheathed  cable  only  lasts  for 
y  material  time  in  very  still  water,  and  is  seldom,  therefore,  of  much  use 


*  Furthermore,  the  presence  of  iron  in  a  cable  can,  on  the  whole,  scarcely  be  favour- 
le  from  an  electrical  fault  standpoint.  Iron  being  a  cathode,  the  tendency  is  for  oxide 
^ron  to  be  deposited. 

+  Moreover,  the  surface  of  the  above  cable  being  distinctly  rough,  the  coefficient  of 
action  is  further  increased  on  this  account. 
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in  quite  shallow  depths.  Moving  water  introduces  more  decay  by  bringing 
a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen.*  In  shoal  water,  owing  to  the  strong  currents 
sometimes  prevailing,  the  nature  of  the  bottom  is  often  found  to  be 
continually  changing. 

Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  hempen  cables  could  never  be  seriously  con- 
sidered for  shallow  water  if  only  on  account  of  the  friction,  decay,  and 
abrasion  they  would  be  liable  to  experience,  in  the  ordinary  course — let 
alone  icebergs.  Comparatively  warm  teredo-  and  fish-ridden  shallow 
waters  would  also  put  them  outside  the  pale  of  practical  f>olitics ;  for  a 
cable  of  this  description  would,  indeed,  prove  a  ready  prey  and  acceptable 
meal  to  this  class  of  enemy. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  such  cables  might  have  a  sphere  of  useful- 
ness in  places  where  it  could  be  ascertained  beyond  doubt  that  no  currents 
existed  on  the  ocean  bed.  Indeed,  under  these  circumstances — provided 
also  that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  chemical  action — a  hempen  cable 
would  probably  last  longer  than  one  that  is  iron-sheathed.  Where,  how- 
ever, there  is  any  chance  of  the  line  being  shifted — and  thus  getting  chafed 
over  rocks  by  existing  currents — a  cable  of  this  class  would  be  quite  out  of 
the  question. 

It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  type  has  never  been  recommended  for 
anything  but  absolutely  deep  water. 

Under  any  circumstances,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  "  wringing  action" 
referred  to  would  be  best  defeated — if  necessary — by  some  form  of  double 
sheathing  of  iron  wires,  each  sheathing  being  extremely  light,  of  opposite 
lays,  and,  moreover,  of  precisely  the  same  length. 

A  length  of  about  50  N.M.  of  the  Trott  and  Hamilton  cable  was  made 
by  the  Telegraph  Construction  Company  in  1889,  and  during  the  course  of 
repairs  inserted  in  deep  water  in  the  1869  "Anglo"  Atlantic  between 
Brest  and  St  Pierre.  Again,  in  1892  a  similar  length  was  put  in,  also  in 
deep  water.  Both  of  these  lengths  were  in  circuit  for  some  three  or  four 
vears. 

The  more  salient  features  regarding  the  question  of  such  cables  were  ably 
dealt  with  by  Mr  James  Graves  in  the  course  of  a  communication  to  the 
Journal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  by  way  of  discussion  on 
Messrs  Trott  and  Hamilton's  papcr.f 


*  Thus,  in  small  depths  a  cable  should,  really  speaking,  be  actually  buried  m  order  10 
avoid  movinj,^  matter. 

In  deep  water,  owin^^  partly  to  the  soft  nature  of  the  bottom,  a  cable  usually  buries 
itself — to  a  slii^ht  extent,  at  any  rate. 

t  "On  the  Causes  of  Failure  of  Deep- Sea  Cables,"  by  James  Graves  {/our.  Soc.  Til 
/{/ti^rs.y  1 884'. 
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Unless  the  possibility  of  recovering,  and  successfully  repairing,  hempen 
and  other  light  cables  can  be  made  a  greater  certainty,  it  seems  doubtful 
ivhether  they  will  ever  come  into  practical  use,  even  for  deep  water — 
though  very  good  in  theorj-. 

There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  if  some  form  of  light  cable 
were  devised  which,  whilst  obviating  the  various  objections — especially  that 
of  decay — applying  to  the  ordinary  iron  and  hemp  combinations,  really 
possessed  the  required  strength,  it  would  have  a  great  future. 

In  the  meanwhile  it  is  generally  considered  more  prudent  to  construct 
cables  which — disregarding  initial  cost — can,  at  all  events,  be  safely  laid  with 
probably  greater  lasting  security ;  and  such  as  nowadays  can,  practically 
speaking,  be  repaired  with  absolute  certainty. 

Light  (Aluminium  Sheathed)  Cables. — In  1893  Mr  Edward  Bright, 
M.Inst.C,E.,   and    the  author  devised  a  species  of  light  cable  which  en- 


-Briyln'sAli 


deavoured  to  combine  sufficient  strength  with  lightness  and  freedom  from 
corrosion,  and  such  as  might  be  found  applicable  for  special  cases. 

The  main  feature  about  it  was  that  for  the  ordinary  iron  sheathing  wires 
of  a  deep-water  cable  wa.s  .substituted  aluminium  bronze  "  "  in  the  form  of 
a  riband  laid  upon,  or  surrounded  by,  flexible  wrappings  of  hemp  flax,  jute, 
or  other  suitable  substance,"  "  In  thus  enormously  reducing  the  weight 
and  imparting  freedom  from  corrosion,  far  greater  durability  is  secured," 

In  this  device  (Fig.  1 22)  the  metal  tape  is  applied  spirally  with  an  exceed- 
ingly long  lay — varying  with  the  type  of  cable — the  length  of  which  is  (as 
in  the  ordinary  wire  sheathing)  only  limited  by  considerations  of  efficient 
binding. 

Between  the  metal  tape  and  the  ordinary  inner,  tanned  jute  or  hemp, 
serving,  provision  is  made  for  a  thin  cotton  tape  (as  a  sort  of  "  washer") 
previously  soaked  in  Bright  and  Clark's  silicated  compound.!     The  latter  is 

•  Alumimum  when  mixed  with  about  0.05  per  cent,  of  silicon  or  tungslan  is  known 
as  aluminium  bronze. 

+  It  may  be  here  remarked  ihat,  for  ami-boring  insect  purposes,  in  the  preparation  of 
this  compound  to  its  greatest  advantage,  a  detail  of  some  importance  is  the  calcining  of 
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Further,  the  durability  of  aluminium  ha.s  been  questioned  (notwith- 
ding  the  above  extensive  system  of  aluminium  lines),  and  a  comparison 
(as  been  drawn  with  aluminium  torpedo  boats  which  have  shewn  signs  of 
omewhat  early  decay.  In  reply  here,  however,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
n  the  latter  case  air  fin  addition  to  water)  is  present,  as  an  oxidising  agent, 
n  large  quantities.  This  would  not,  of  course,  be  so  in  the  case  of  a 
iubmerged  cable. 
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British  Legal  Standard  Wire  Gauge. 


Gauge 

Decimal 

Metric 

Gauge 
No 

Decimal 

Metric 

Equivalents. 

Equivalents. 
^lllliInetres. 

Equivalents. 

Equivalents. 
Millimetres. 

A^  \Jm 

Inch. 

i.^\/» 

Inch. 

7/0 

0.500 

12.700 

23 

0.024 

0.610 

6b 

0.464 

11.785 

24 

0.022 

0.559 

5/0 

0.432 

10.973 

25 

0.020 

0.508 

4/0 

0.400 

10.160 

26 

0.018 

0.457 

3/0 

0.372 

9.449 

27 

0.0164 

0.4166 

2/0 

0.348 

8.839 

28 

0.0148 

0.3759 

0 

0.324 

8.229 

29 

0.0136 

0.3454 

I 

0.300 

7.620 

30 

0.0124 

0.3150 

2 

0.276 

7.010 

31 

O.OII6 

0.2946 

3 

0.252 

6.401 

32 

0.0108 

0.2743 

4 

0.232 

5.893 

33 

0.0 1 00 

0.2540 

5 

0.212 

5.385 

34 

0.0092 

0.2337 

6 

0.192 

4.877 

35 

0.0084 

02134 

7 

0.176 

4.470 

36 

0.0076 

0.1930 

8 

0.160 

4.064 

37 

0.0068 

0.1727 

9 

0.144 

3.658 

38 

0.0060 

0.1524 

10 

0.128 

3.251 

39 

0.0052 

O.I  32 1 

II 

O.I  16 

2.946 

40 

0.0048 

O.I  2 19 

12 

0.104 

2.642 

41 

0.0044 

O.III8 

13 

0.092 

2.337 

42 

0.0040 

O.IOI6 

14 

0.080 

2.032 

43 

0.0036 

0.0914 

15 

0.072 

1.829 

44 

0.0032 

0.0813 

16 

0.064 

1.626 

45 

00028 

0.07 1 1 

17 

0.056 

1.422 

46 

0.0024^ 

0.0610 

18 

0.048 

1. 219 

47 

0.0020 

0.0508 

19 

0.040 

I.016 

48 

0.0016 

0.0406 

20 

0.036 

0.914 

49 

0.0012 

0.0305 

21 

0.032 

0.813 

50 

0.00 10 

0.0254 

22 

0.028 

0.71 1 

)TE. — The  above  gauge  was  rendered  legal  by  Government  in  1884,  conformably 
notice  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  ran  as  follows  : — "On  and  after  ist 
,  no  other  wire  gauge  can  be  used  in  trade  in  this  country,  that  is,  no  contracts  or 
(s  can  be  enforced  legally  which  are  made  by  any  other  sizes  than  those  above 
as  made  by  an  Order  in  Council,  dated  23rd  August  1883." 
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Anglo-American  Telegraph  Co.'s  Valentia — Heart's  Content 

Cable,   1894. 


SPECIFICATION. 

The  following  are  the  lengths  and  types  of  cable  to  be  furnished  by  the  contractois, 
under  the  foregoing  contract,  viz. : — 


650  Copper. 
^°''^  400  Guita-percha. 


Type  A.    Type  B  closed  with  14  No.  i  (.300)  galvanised 
Type  E.     10  No.  2  (.280)  galvanised     -        -        -        - 
Type  B.     12  No.  6  (.200)  galvanised     -        -        -        . 


Type  D.     18  No.  14  (.083)  galvanised.      Each  wire  taped  and 
compounded 


Total 


Lengths. 


4 

17 

347 

1,587 


1,955 


[Conductor. 


nsulator. 


Core. 

(a.)  The  conductor  to  consist  of  a  central  copper  wire,  .122  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  surrounded  by  twelve  copper  wires,  each  .041  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
completed  conductor  to  weigh  650  lbs.  per  N.M.,  or  within  5  per  cent,  thereof,  but 
the  average  weight  per  N.  M.  of  the  conductor  shall  not  be  less  than  that  specified. 
The  resistance  per  N.M.  of  the  conductor  at  a  temperature  of  75**  F.  shall  not  be 
more  than  1.9  ohms. 

(b.)  The  conductor  is  to  be  insulated  with  three  coatings  of  gutta-percha  ol 
improved  inductive  capacity,  prepared  according  to  Mr  Willoughby  Smith's  system, 
alternating  with  three  coatings  of  Chatterton's  compound,  and  to  weigh  400  lbs.  per 
knot,  or  within  5  per  cent,  thereof,  but  the  average  weight  per  knot  of  the  insulator 
shall  not  be  less  than  that  specified.  The  resistance  of  the  completed  core  to  be  not 
less  than  150  megohms  per  N.M.  after  one  minute's  electrification,  when  tested  at  a 
temperature  of  75"  F.,  after  twenty-four  hours'  immersion  in  water,  fourteen  dap 
after  manufLicture,  and  the  average  inductive  capacity  per  N.M.  throughout  the 
entire  length  is  not  to  exceed  .43  microfarads. 
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c.)  The  core  of  all  the  types  to  be  served  with  a  good  and  sufficient  serving  of  Serving. 
yarn,  steeped  in  cutch  or  other  preservative  mixture,  and  applied  wet,  the  yarn 
lie  deep-sea  type  to  be  fine  spun,  of  even  diameter,  and  of  good  quality. 

Outer  Coverings. 

D.)  Type  A.  Type  B  to  be  served  with  tarred  jute  yarn,  and  again  closed  with  Outer 
:een  galvanised  BB  iron  wires,  No.  i  B.W.G.,  equal  to  .300  of  an  inch  when  '^**^*^""*^** 
inised,  or  within  2  J  per  cent,  thereof.  The  wire  to  be  soft,  and  of  good  quality. 
E.)  Type  E.  The  served  core  to  be  covered  with  ten  galvanised  BB  iron  wires, 
2  B.W.G.,  equal  to  .280  of  an  inch  when  galvanised,  or  within  2  J  per  cent, 
iof.  The  wire  to  bear  a  breakinjg  strain  of  not  less  than  25  tons  to  the  square 
,  and  to  be  of  even  diameter,  soft,  and  of  good  quality. 

F.)  Type  B.  The  served  core  to  be  covered  with  twelve  galvanised  BB  iron 
5,  No.  6  B.W.G.,  equal  to  .200  of  an  inch  when  galvanised,  or  within  2 J  per 
.  thereof.  The  wire  to  bear  a  breaking  strain  of  not  less  than  30  tons  to  the 
re  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  not  less  than  10  per  cent.,  and  to  stand  not  less 
ten  twists  in  a  length  of  6  inches. 

G.)  Type  D.  The  served  core  to  be  covered  with  eighteen  galvanised  homo- 
ous  iron  w4res,  each  wire  being  well  covered  with  a  preservative  compound  and 
d.  The  homogeneous  wires  to  be  No.  14  B.W.G.,  equal  to  .083  of  an  inch 
1  galvanised,  or  within  2  J  per  cent,  thereof,  and  to  bear  a  breaking  strain  of  not 
than  85  tons  per  square  inch,  with  an  elongation  of  not  less  than  4  per  cent, 
wire  to  be  capable  of  being  bent  round  its  own  diameter  three  times,  and 
mt  three  times  without  breaking.  The  wire  to  be  in  bundles  of  not  less  than 
t,  and  to  have  but  one  weld  in  each  bundle. 

H.)  Before  being  used  for  the  sheathing  of  Types  A,  E,  and  B,  the  galvanised 
wire  is  to  be  heated  in  a  kiln  or  oven  just  sufficiently  to  drive  off  all  moisture, 
whilst  warm  is  to  be  dipped  into  a  hot  compound  of  coal  tar  and  pitch  mixed 
pproved  proportions. 

Outside  Serving. 

I.)  Types  A  and  E,  manufactured  as  above,  to  be  covered  with  two  servings  of  Outside 
yarn  laid  on  spirally  in  opposite  directions,  alternately  with  two  coatings  of''*'^^'"^' 
;ht  and  Clark's  compound. 

!j.)  Types  B  and  D,  manufactured  as  above,  to  be  covered  with  two  of  Johnson 
Phillips'  patent  tapes,  laid  on  spirally  in  opposite  directions,  alternately  with  two 
ings  of  Bright  and  Clark's  compound. 

General  Clauses. 

(k.)  The  cable  when  completed  shall  be  coiled  in  suitable  water-tight  tanks,  and  Cable  to  be 
cept,  as  far  as  practicable,  constantly  under  water.  wa^e""  " 

(l.)  The  completed  cable  shall  be  coiled  on  board  ship  in  water-tight  tanks,  and  Tanks  on 
:ept  as  far  as  practicable  under  water  until  submerged.  ^  '^  *^* 

(m.)  The  electrical  condition  of  the  cable  when  shipped  and  also  of  the  completed  Final 
e  when  laid  shall  be  such  as,  having  regard  to  its  previous  condition,  and  making  c!Sd[ti?i 
allowance  for  the  mean  actual  temperature  of  the  water,  as  shewn  by  the  resist-  '^^'^^^''=- 
I  of  the  conductor,  to  give  no  good  grounds  for  believing  that  any  fault  exists  in 
insulator  or  conductor. 
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H.M.   Post  Office  Telegraphs. 


Anglo-German   Cable,    1891. 


SPECIFICATION. 

1.  Conductors, — Each  conductor  shall  be  formed  of  a  strand  of  seven  copper 
wires  all  of  equal  diameter,  shall  weigh  107  lbs.  per  N.M.,  and  shall  at  a  temperature 
of  75^  F.  have  a  resistance  not  higher  than  11.65  ohms  or  lower  than  11. 18  ohms 
per  N.M. 

2.  Insulator  or  Dielectric. — Each  conductor  shall  be  insulated  by  being  covered 
with  three  alternate  layers  of  Chatterton's  compound  and  gutta-percha,  beginning 
with  a  layer  of  the  said  compound,  and  no  more  compound  shall  be  used  than  maj 
be  necessary  to  secure  adhesion  between  the  conductor  and  the  layers  of  gutta- 
percha. The  dielectric  on  each  conductor  shall  weigh  150  lbs.  per  N.M.,  making  the 
total  weight  of  each  conductor  when  covered  with  the  dielectric  257  lbs.  per  N.M. 

3.  Inductive  Capacity.  —  The  inductive  capacity  of  such  insulated  conductor 
(hereinafter  called  the  core)  shall  not  exceed  .3333  microfarad  per  N.M. 

4.  Labelling.  -Each  coil  of  core  before  being  placed  in  the  temperature  tank  for 
testing  shall  be  carefully  labelled  with  the  exact  length  of  conductor  and  the  exact 
weight  of  copper  and  dielectric  respectively  which  it  contains. 

5.  Insulation  Resistance.  —The  insulation  resistance  of  each  coil  of  core  shall  be 
not  less  than  503  megohms  per  N.M.  nor  more  than  1,800  megohms  per  N.M. after 
such  coil  shall  have  been  kept  in  water  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  75'  !*•  '^'^ 
not  less  than  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  immediately  preceding  the  test,  and alitr 
electrification  during  one  minute. 

6.  Preservation. --Y\\\t  core  shall  during  the  process  of  manufacture  be  carefuH} 
protected  from  sun  and  heat,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  out  of  water. 

7.  Joints. — All  joints  shall  be  made  by  experienced  workmen,  and  the  contracton^ 
shall  give  timely  notice  to  the  Engineer-in-chief  or  other  authorised  officer  of  th^ 
Postmaster-Cieneral  whenever  a  joint  is  about  to  be  made,  in  order  that  he  may  test 
the  same.    The  contractors  shall  allow  time  for  a  thorough  testing  of  each  and  e\'erf 
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1  the  insulated  trough  by  accumulation,  and  the  leakage  from  any  joint  during 
nute  shall  be  not  more  than  double  that  from  an  equal  length  of  the  perfect 

Sennng, — Each  core  shall  during  the  process  of  stranding  be  wormed  and 
(save  in  the  case  of  the  core  for  the  one-wire  deep-sea  cable,  which  shall  be 

served)  with  best  wet  fully-tanned  yarn,  sufficient  to  receive  the  sheathing 
ifter  described,  and  no  loose  threads  shall  in  the  process  of  sheathing  be  run 
h  the  closing  machine.  The  said  yarn  shall  be  spun  from  the  best  Russian 
essed  hemp,  and  shall  as  regards  tensile  strength  and  number  of  twists  be  in 
ance  with  the  particulars  given  under  the  headings  marked  A.  and  B.  in  the 
i  Table.  The  core  so  served  shall  be  kept  in  tanned  water  at  ordinary 
•ature,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  remain  out  of  water  except  so  far  as  may 
essary  to  feed  the  closing  machine. 

Sheathing. —  The  wire  used  for  sheathing  the  served  core  shall  be  of  homo- 
is  iron,  well  and  smoothly  galvanised,  and  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
liars  contained  in  the  First  Table.  The  galvanising  will  be  tested  by  taking 
;s  from  any  coil  or  coils,  and  plunging  them  into  a  saturated  solution  of 
te  of  copper  at  60"  P.,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  solution  for  one 
i,  when  they  will  be  withdrawn  and  wiped  clean.    The  galvanising  shall  admit 

process  being  four  times  performed  with  each  sample  without  there  being  any 
"  a  reddish  deposit  of  metallic  copper  on  the  wire.  If  after  the  examination  of 
rticular  quantity  of  iron  wire,  lo  per  cent,  of  such  wire  does  not  meet  all  or 

the  foregoing  requirements,  the  whole  of  such  quantity  shall  be  rejected,  and 
h  quantity  or  any  part  thereof  shall  on  any  account  be  again  presented  for 
lation  and  testing,  and  this  stipulation  shall  be  deemed  to  be  and  shall  be 
i  as  an  essential  condition  of  the  contract.     In  the  sheath  of  deep-sea  cable, 

the  inner  sheath  of  shore-end  cable,  no  weld  in  any  one  wire  shall  be  within 

of  a  weld  in  any  other  wire  ;  and  in  the  outer  sheath  of  shore-end  cable,  no 
n  any  one  wire  of  a  strand  shall  be  within  3  feet  of  a  weld  in  any  other  wire 
t  strand.  All  welds  made  during  the  manufacture  of  the  cable  shall  be 
anised.  In  laying  up  the  cable  the  strand  shall  be  spliced,  and  the  ends  at 
itts  bound  down  with  spun  yarn  instead  of  being  welded,  the  butts  in  any  one 
f  a  strand  being  not  less  than   i  foot  from  those  in  any  other  wire  of  that 

.  Compound  and  Sending — 

(a.)  For  Deep-sea  Cable, — The  sheathed  core  shall  be  covered  with  three  coat- 
ings of  Bright  and  Clark's  compound,  and  two  servings  of  three-ply 
yarn,  the  said  yarn  being  placed  between  the  coatings  of  compound 
aforesaid,  and  being  laid  on  in  directions  contrary  to  each  other. 

{J}.)  For  Shore-end  Cable, — The  inner  sheath  aforesaid  shall  be  covered  with 
two  coatings  of  Bright  and  Clark's  compound,  a  serving  of  yarn 
sufficient  to  take  the  outer  sheath  aforesaid  being  placed  between 
the  said  two  coatings  of  compound.  The  outer  sheath  shall  be 
covered  in  all  respects  in  the  same  manner  as  hereinbefore  specified 
for  the  sheathed  core  of  deep-sea  cable. 

compound  referred  to  in  this  paragraph  shall  consist  of  pitch  85  per  cent., 
tien  12^  per  cent.,  and  resin  oil  2i  per  cent.,  and  the  yarn  referred  to  shall  be 
from  the  best  Russian  long-dressed  hemp,  and  shall  as  regards  tensile  strength 
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and  number  of  twists  be  in  accordance  with  the  particulars  given  under  the  hiadinj 
marked  C.  in  the  Second  Table,  and  shall  be  saturated  with  gas-tar  freed  froTii  idd 
and  ammonia,  but  thoroughly  dried  after  saturation,  and  before  being  used,  so  as  lo 
have  no  superfluous  tar  adhering. 

1 1.  Measurement. — A  correct  indicator  shall  be  attached  to  the  closing  michint, 
and  each  N.M,  of  completed  cable  shall  be  marked  or  indicated  in  such  maniiHas 
shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  contractors  and  the  Engineer-in-chief. 


First  Table  (referred  to  in  Paragraph  9  of  the  foregoing  SPECiFOTros), 
Cable  SheathiN(;. 


DelpHea. 
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1     10 
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21 
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12 
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15 

'3 

22 

3      »    il' 

6-\Vire       - 

... 

2S0 

.6i 
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280 

i6i 

14 

23 

3      !»    i! 

7-Wire       ■ 

u 

2S0 

i6i 

'4 

280    I6A 

14 

" 

3      »    i! 

The  280-1 

11.  wire  to  have 

of  ten  twists 

n  6  inches. 

The  120-1 

il.  wire  to  have 

of  twelve  twis 

IS  in  6  inches. 

The  diameter  of  any  wi 
3  per  ccnL  ;ibove  or  below. 


breaking  weight  of  3,500  lbs.  and  a  mini'"' 

breaking  weight  of  2,300  lbs.  and  a  ww"« 

differ  from  the  standard  diameter  by  more  ih"" 
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Table  (referred  to  in  Paragraphs  8  and  10  of  the  foregoing 

Specification). 

Yarn. 


5 

A. 

Centre  and  Worming. 

il'ide  Par.  8.) 

17 

B. 
Inner  Serving. 
i,Vidt  Par.  8.) 

c. 

Outer 
Serving. 

{Vide 
Par.  10.) 

3 

7 

9       12 

Single  Single 

Single 

approximate,   in  1 
-  knot          -         -  / 

25 

24 

28       40 

112 

13          16 

i 

25 

10 

'aximum  number  1 
iches          -        - j 

6 

6 

6         6 

4 

1 

1 

II           10 

■ 

9 

6 

strain,     mini- 1 
n  lbs.          -         -  j 

1 

'75 

168 

196 

280 

784 

90 

112 

175 

70 

rns  indicated  by  the  approximate  weights  given  in  this  Table  are  those  usually 
in  the  various  types  of  cable,  and  their  minimum  breaking  strains  have  been 

on  the  basis  that  i  N.M.  of  yarn  weighing  i  lb.  should  have  a  minimum 
train  of  7  lbs.    In  the  event  of  yarns  being  used  of  weights  differing  from  those 

in  this  Table,  the  same  standard,  namely,  7  lbs.  per  "  knot-pound,"  shall  be 

detennining  their  minimum  breaking  strain. 

purposes  of  the  tests  for  tensile  strength  the  samples  of  yarn  taken  shall  be 
an  26  inches  in  length. 


CONDITIONS   OF   CONTRACT. 

I.  Definitions. 

tender  and  the  several  schedules  thereto — 
he    term   "Engineer-in-chief"  means    the    Engineer-inchief  of  the   Post 

he  terms  '*  nautical  mile  "  and  "  knot  "  are  synonymous,  and  are  used  to 
2,029  lin^^'il  yards. 

hen  used  in  a  title  indicating  a  type  of  cable  the  word  "wire"  is,  for 
ce,  substituted  for  "  conductor." 


2.  Samples. 

imples  submitted  with  the  tender  shall,  unless  otherwise  sanctioned  by  the 

2  N 
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Engineer-in-chief,  be  taken  as  the  standards  by  which  the  supply  in  bulk  shall  be 
governed. 

3.  Free  Access  to  Contractors^  Works, 

The  Engineer-in-chief  and  his  agents  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have  free 
access  to  the  contractors*  works  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  process  of  manu- 
facture in  all  its  stages,  and  of  examining  and  testing  ever>'  portion  of  cable  and 
the  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  thereof,  and  the  contractors  shall  give  every 
facility  for  such  examination  and  testing. 


4.  Power  of  Rejection, 

The  Engineer-in-chief  or  his  agents  shall  have  power  to  reject  any  wire  or  other 
material  used  in  the  process  of  manufacture  which  shall  appear  to  him  or  them  to 
be  of  unsuitable  description  or  of  unsatisfactory  quality. 

5.   Contractors  to  provide  Accommodation  for  Testing, 

For  the  testing  of  the  insulated  conductor  during  the  whole  process  of  manu- 
facture, the  contractors  shall,  at  their  own  cost,  provide  the  necessary  batteries,  and, 
if  required,  the  necessary  testing  apparatus,  together  with  a  proper  and  separate 
room  and  leading-wires  thereto  and  to  the  tank  or  tanks  in  which  the  cable  shall  be 
stored  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  contractors  shall  also  provide  the  apparatus 
necessary  for  making  the  various  tests  of  iron  wire  and  hemp  yarn  required  by  the 
specification. 

6.  Storage, 

Each  cable  shall  immediately  on  completion  be  passed  mto  a  tank  or  tanks  of 
water,  and  shall  be  stored  in  the  same  tank  or  tanks  and  be  kept  therein  underwater 
until  it  is  required  by  the  Postmaster-General  to  be  shipped  or  otherwise  delivered, 
and  during  such  time  it  shall  be  held  by  the  contractors  for  the  Postmaster-General 
under  a  wharfinger's  warrant  to  be  given  by  them  to  him  for  that  purpose ;  but  it 
shall  nevertheless  remain  at  the  risk  of  the  Postmaster-General  as  regards  damage  by- 
fire.  For  such  storage  during  any  period  within  that  stated  no  charge  shall  be  made 
against  the  Postmaster-General.  At  no  time  during  the  occupation  of  a  tank  or  tanks 
by  cable  under  this  contract  shall  any  cable  not  the  property  of  the  Postmaster- 
General  be  placed  in  the  said  tank  or  tanks. 

7.  Night  or  Sunday  Work. 

Work  under  this  contract  shall  not  be  carried  on  at  night  or  on  Sundays  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  Engineer-in-chief  or  other  authorised  officer  of  the 
Postmaster-General. 

8.  Delivery. 

The  cable  shall,  when  required  by  the  Postmaster-General,  be  shipped  on  board 
a  vessel  or  barge  to  be  placed  by  him  at  his  cost  alongside  the  contractors'  works; 
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such  vessel  or  barge,  together  with  the  labour  required  to  coil  down  the  cable  therein, 
being  also  provided  by  and  at  the  cost  of  the  Postmaster-General ;  the  necessary 
machinery,  appliances,  and  articles  required  for  shipping  the  said  cable  being 
provided  by  and  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  contractors. 


9.  Payment, 

Payment  by  the  Postmaster-General  will  be  made  to  the  contractors  within 
fourteen  days  after  the  completion  of  a  cable  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer-in- 
chief,  to  be  certified  by  writing  under  his  hand. 


10.  Non-fulfilment  of  Contract, 

If  any  cable  shall  be  not  completed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Engineer-in-chief, 
and  not  ready  for  delivery  as  aforesaid  within  the  time  named,  the  price  payable  in 
respect  of  any  uncompleted  cable  shall  be  reduced  by  a  sum  equal  to  \  per 
cent,  on  that  price  for  any  complete  day  or  fraction  of  a  day  which  may  elapse 
between  the  date  on  which  the  cable  should  have  been  completed  and  ready  as 
aforesaid  and  the  date  on  which  the  cable  is  actually  completed  and  ready  for 
delivery  as  aforesaid. 


1 1 .  Modification  of  Contract. 

The  Postmaster-General  may  from  time  to  time,  by  writing  under  the  hand  of 
the  Engineer-in-chief  addressed  to  the  contractors,  direct  or  prescribe  any  alteration 
or  alterations  to  be  made  by  the  contractors  in  the  manufacture  of  any  cable  with 
ret^ard  to  the  length  thereof,  the  number  of  coatings  of  gutta-percha  on  the  con- 
ductor, the  ingredients  of  the  compounds  or  other  of  the  materials  to  be  employed 
in  such  manufacture  as  aforesaid,  or  to  the  mode  of  such  manufacture,  and  there- 
upon such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  be  executed  by  the  contractors  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  alteration  or  alterations  had  been  directed  or  prescribed  by  this 
contract.  Provided  always,  that  if  such  alteration  or  alterations  shall  cause  any 
increase  or  diminution  in  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  cable  an  equivalent  allow- 
ance in  respect  thereof  shall  be  accordingly  added  to  or  deducted  from  the  price 
mentioned ;  and  if  any  dispute  shall  arise  between  the  Postmaster-General  or  the 
Engineer-in-chief  and  the  contractors  as  to  whether  any  such  alteration  or  alterations 
have  occasioned  any  increase  or  diminution  of  cost,  or  as  to  the  amount  of  such 
increase  or  diminution  of  cost,  then  the  same  shall  he  settled  by  arbitration  as 
hereinafter  provided.  Provided  also,  that  as  regards  the  length  of  the  cable,  the 
Postmaster-General  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  prescribe  any  diminution  of  the  length 
thereof.  And  that  if  by  reason  of  any  alteration  in  the  method  of  manufacture  or  of 
any  increase  of  length  some  extended  time  beyond  the  date  hereinbefore  specified 
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shall  be  required  by  the  contractors  for  completing  and  delivering  the  cal 
contractors  shall  be  allowed  such  extended  time  as  the  Engineer-in-chief  ma 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

12.  Arbitration. 

All  matters  in  difference  between  the  contractors  and  the  Postmaster-i 
which  may  arise  under  this  contract  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration  in  coc 
with  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  in 
to  the  settlement  of  differences  by  arbitration. 


13.  Members  of  Parliament, 

In  pursuance  of  the  Act  22  (ieo.  III.,  ch.  45,  no  Member  of  the  H 
Commons  is  to  be  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any 
that  may  arise  therefrom,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  sa 
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CHAPTER    I. 


EORY  OF  THE  TRANSMISSION  OF  SIGNALS  THROUGH  CABLES. 

TION  I. — Preliminary  Remarks. 

TION  2. — Propagation  of  an  Electric  Impulse  in  a  Cylindrical  Conductor  :  "Curbed" 
Signals  :  The  Application  of  Condensers  for  Signalling  Purposes — Alphabets — The 
1869  Atlantic  Cable  taken  as  an  example. 
Dearlove's  Transformer  for  Working  Cables — Mechanical  Analogy  of  Cable  Working. 

TION  3. — Signalling  Speed  :  Absolute  Velocity  of  Electricity — Data  in  Practice — 
Theoretical  Calculations  :  Considerations  involved  :  Latest  Views — Further  Practical 
Considerations  and  Comparisons. 


Section  i. — Preliminary  Remarks. 

will  be  obvious  that  the  commercial  value  of  a  submarine  telegraph  cable 
dependent  on  the  speed  at  which  signals  can  be  transmitted  through '  it. 
is  varies  with  the  length  of  time  a  charge  of  electricity  takes  to  produce 
effect  by  the  strength  of  current  developed  at  the  distant  end — inversely 
fording  to  the  electro-static  inductive  capacity  of  the  whole  cable,  and 
■ctly  so  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  conductor. 

The  number  of  submarine  conductors  between  any  two  points  on  the 
>^  being  necessarily  restricted  by  the  great  cost  of  establishment  and 
ntenance,  it  very  soon  became  necessary  to  discover  the  most  advan- 
-ous  dimensions  of  which  to  form  the  conductor  and  its  insulator,  and 
^  the  most  suitable  kind  of  transmitting  instrument  so  as  to  work  the 
le  at  its  maximum  speed. 

The  solution  of  both  these  problems  depended  on  the  theory  of  electric 
>pagation  in  a  cylindrical  conductor  before  the  permanent  state  is  estab- 
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lished.  In  his  celebrated  *'  Treatise  on  the  Mathematical  Theory  of  the 
Galvanic  Circuit/'  G.  S.  Ohm — as  far  back  as  in  1827 — had  worked  out  the 
corresponding  differential  equation,  shewing  it  to  be  similar  to  the  equation 
found  by  Fourier  for  the  propagation  of  heat  in  a  bar  of  unlimited  length. 
But  electrical  telegraphy,  which  might  have  found  useful  applications  for 
these  data,  only  came  into  existence  some  ten  years  afterwards,  and  the 
labours  of  Ohm  remained  for  a  long  time  unnoticed. 

In    1856,   however,    Professor   William    Thomson,    F.R.S.    (now   Lord 
Kelvin),  working  on  different  lines  to  those  of  Ohm,  discovered  the  direct 
analogy  between  the  propagation  of  an  electric  impulse  along  a  conductor 
of  great  length  in  proportion  to  sectional  area,  and  the  flow  of  heat  throii^ 
a  bar  of  unlimited  length.      His  results  are  nearest  the  truth  when  the 
manifestations  of  the  variable  state  take  place  slowly ;  they  are  rigorauufy 
correct  for  bodies  having  great  resistance,  such  as  cotton  threads,  columas 
of  oil,  etc.,  and  represent  the  phenomena  of  conduction  in  submarine  cddeai 
with  sufficient  exactitude  for  all  practical  purposes. 

Previously,  Professor  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Wheatstone,  F.R.S^a9ii 
MM.  Fizeau  and  Gounclle  had  instituted  .searching  inquiries  into  the  pvdfift* 
gation  velocity  of  electricity.  The  latter  gentlemen  conducted  a  number  ipf 
elaborate  researches  on  this  subject  from  the  year  1850,  their  last  esqied- 
ment  in  wave  motion  being  made  in  1863.-  The  results  obtained  froni^^ 
foregoing  independent  investigations  revealed  what  were  then  considM^ 
grave  discrepancies  ;  *  and  some  years  later  Professor  Thomson  pointed<lit 
that — unlike  the  velocity  of  light — no  general  calculation  was  admissible, and 
no  general  law  could  be  laid  down,  for  the  speed  of  electrical  transmisskm 
through  all  classes  of  conductors,  independent  of  sectional  area^  length^and 
surroundings.-!-    At  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1881,  the  late  Mr  Robert  Sabine 


••'■  Wheatstone  had  found  that  '*  electricity  can  travel  at  a  rate  one  and  a  half  xmt^ 
greater  than  that  of  light "  :  in  other  words,  *'  that  the  electric  spark  would  go  round  our 
globe  about  twelve  times  in  one  secondS  According  to  Fizeau  and  Gounelle,  "the 
beginning  of  an  electric  current  may  be  transmitted  along  a  copper  wire  at  a  velociiy 
which  is  not  greater  than  three-fifths  the  velocity  of  light." 

t  Indeed,  in  the  course  of  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Professor  (now  Sir 
(j.  G.)  Stokes,  F.R.S. ,  Professor  Thomson  pointed  out  that  electricity  has  no  velocity  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

For  further  particulars,  see  the  **  Mathematical  and  Physical  Papers"  of  Sir  William 
Thomson,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.  (Cambridge  University  Press,  1884)  ;  also  Phil.  .1^^.- 
1856. 

The  truth  of  the  above  has  been  set  forth  recently  in  a  very  able  manner  by  Professor 
W.  E.  Ayrton,  F.R.S.,  during  his  lecture  at  the  Imperial  Institute  on  **  Sixty  Years  of 
Submarine  Telegraphy."  Professor  Ayrton  exhibited  a  mechanical  model  illustrating  the 
difference  between  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door  by  a  ball  projected  at  it  with  a  certain 
velocity,  and  the  ^^radual  opening  of  the  door  by  the  gradual  increase  of  the  pull  at  the 
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Section  2. — Propagation  of  the  Electric  Impulse  in  a  Cylin 
DRiCAL  Conductor  of  Limited  Length  during  the  Variabli 
Period. 

Let  A  B  (Fig.  i)  represent  a  cable  with  its  end  B  to  earth,  connected  u; 
at  A  to  a  battery  whose  opposite  pole  is  also  to  earth.     In  this  cable  w 


y<-' 


Hill 


N!  N 


J_L 


MM' 


B 


Fig.  I. 


will  consider  a  given  volume  of  length  dx  included  between  two  seclior 
at  right  angles  to  the  axis  M  N  and  m'  n',  and  situated  at  distances  AM  = 
and  A  M'=x-i't/x  from  the  point  A.     Expressing  by 

P„  the  potential  at  A, 

P  the  potential  at  M  at  the  time  /, 

Co  the  intensity,  or  strength,  of  the  current  at  A  at  the  same  instant  of  tim* 


n 


»> 


'» 


M 
B 


M 


J» 


c 

p    the  conductor  resistance  per  unit  of  length, 

k  the  electro-static  capacity  of  the  core  per  unit  of  length, 

r   the  resistance  of  the  dielectric  per  unit  of  length, 

L  the  length  A  B  of  the  fine 


the   potential   and   intensity,  or  strength,  of  current  at  the  time  /  m  th 
section  m'n'  will  be  P-f  ^/P  and  C-f  ^C. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  Cdl  which  spreads  itself  over  the  section  M- 
in  the  time  df  will  divide  into  three  parts  ;  the  first,  which  will  procee 
along  the  conductor  and  spread  over  the  section  m'n',  is  represented  b; 
(C-f-^/Cy//;  the  second  part,  which  traverses  the  insulation  of  the  include 

portion  M  N  M'  x',  whose  resistance  is     - ,  will  be  equal  to 

ax 


dt 


r 

dx 
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e  third  part  will  increase  the  electro-static  charge  in  the  included  portion 

cable,  and  can  he  expressed  by  kdx  ,—  dt. 

at 


We  now  have 


r  dt 


:ducing  and  remarking  that  by  Ohm's  law 


lence 


^         dY  ,  V 


^C  =  -  —     .  .  dx 
p    ax' 


iget 

',  assuming  that 
Id 


I  ^^P     ^dP 


p    dx^         dt 


X'p  =  a'-  -  -  -  -        (2) 

^  =p'       -       -       -       -    (3) 

r 

s-^-'^--    ■    •    ■  >^' 

The  general  integration  of  this  equation  has  been  given  by  Fourier,  and 
expressed  thus — 

/3{L-x)       -P(L-x)  _    t  ;/  =  oo 

c        -e  n=  \ 

As  a  rule  /o  does  not  exceed  10  or  12  ohms,  and  r  reaches  from  8,oco 
>  10,000  megohms  ;  ^r  being  therefore  less  than       ...       If  we  take  P^  =  0, 

hich  is  the  same  thing  as  making  r=  qc  ,  or  entirely  neglecting  loss  of 
ectricity  through  the  insulation,  the  above  integration  is  simplified  and 
^comes 

P^ 

P. 

«=  I 

dV 
Differentiating  as  regards  r,  and  carrying  the  value  obtained  for 

dx 
^to  equation  (i),  we  get  for  the  current  strength  at  the  distance  x 

«  =  00 


L  -  ;r  ^r^       I         ;/ V-  ^    .     fjTT  ,  . 

=  -  2     >  e--~-,Js\n     -  X  -  -       is) 

L  ^^     UTT        a  ir  1^ 


;/=  I 
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At  the  end  B  of  the  conductor  which  is  then  to  earth,  .r=  L;  sin  «- being 
ahvays  nil,  the  potential  is  «/7,  and  the  current  Cj  is 

«=  I 

By  giving  to  n  consecutive  values  i,  2,  2,  3  .  .  .  the  cosine  acquires 
alternate  values  equal  to  -i  and  -fi.  So  that  if  we  assume,  for  abbre- 
viation, that 

equation  (6)  becomes 

C,  =  ^|  I -2(«-//^4-«' -//'«  +  //■*-  ...)  ^  =F(/)        -  -     (8) 

With  extremely  small  values  of  /,  u  tends  towards  unity  ;  at  the 
limit  the  series  //  —  //*-[- //^  .  .  .  equals  i,  and  the  current  intensity  is 
nothing.  As  the  time  interval  increases,  so  u  diminishes,  the  series 
decreasing  and  the  current  increasing ;  but  according  to  Sir  William 
Thomson,  the  series  only  differs  sensibly  from  its  minimum  value  i  when 

Using  r  to  express  the  time  when  this  condition  is  attained,  we  have 

.>-.^'^=.J     -  -  -  .  -     (g) 

whence 

T^-iJf  logcj  -  -  -  -   iioi 

T  being  expressed  in  seconds  if  (x  and  L  are  expressed  in  C.G.S.  units.*  or 

7=-^^  '  xo.o2Qi«;  second  -  -  -   (^') 

where  k  stands  for  the  electro-static  capacity  of  the  cable  in  microfarads  per 
naut,/>  the  conductor  resistance  per  naut  in  ohms,  and  L  its  length  in  naut>, 

T=  X  0.02915  second       -  -  -   ^^-' 

10° 

R   representing  the  total  conductor  resistance  in  ohms,  and  K  the  total 
capacity  of  the  line  in  microfarads. 


*  An  ohm  is  equal  to  10'*  electro-ma^Mietic  absolute  units  of  resistance  ;  a  microfarad 
is  equal  to      ^^  electro-magnetic  absolute  units  of  capacity. 
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From  this  point  onwards  the  series  tends  towards  o,  and  C, 
u  to  its  limit  of  value  -^ ,  which  is  only  reached  after  an  infinitely  great 
iter\-al  of  time. 

Thomson's  Curve  of  Arrival. — The  curve  I  (Fig.  2)  is  the  "arrival 
urve  "  •  of  a  current  in  a  cable,  one  end  of  which  is  to  earth  and  the  other 
nd  in  connection  with  a  constant  source  of  electric  potential.  The  times 
re  counted  on  the  axis  of  X,  each  division  marked  on  this  axis  correspond- 
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ng  to  an  inter\'al  of  time  equal  to  t.     The  current  intensities  are  counted 


jrse  of  a  paper  read  before  ihe  Royal 
urvc  in  anyyiven  cast  is  precisely  and 
he  sipliim  recorder  slip  when  ihe  cable 
;  re  presentation  of  under  the  cxistinj; 

periinenl  these 
c  noihint;  more 


*  The  above — commonly  referred  to 
evolved  by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  1855  ii 
society  isee  Roy.  Soi:  Proaediiigs).  This  : 
^riphically  reproduced  in  the  sij^nals  rcceii 
s  being  "  worked,"  which,  in  fact,  they  ar 
'^ondillims. 

Ii  will  Im;  seen,  therefore,  that  for  purposes  of  demonstration  or  e; 
signals  arc  inv.iluablc,  and  all  the  e\.ainple5  ((iven  in  the  follouinj;  pages  a 
"or  less  than  "  recorder  "  si^inals. 

A  still  more  complete  idea  of  «hal  occurs  may  be  oliiained  if  the  recorder  at  the  send- 
'"K,  as  well  as  at  the  receiving,  end,  be  worked  ihroy^'h — as  is,  indeed,  usually  done  in 
practice.  Tlien  the  record  on  the  two  slips  may  be  e.'tamincd  together.  It  is  ncccssarv. 
"owevcr,  to  shunt  the  instrument  at  the  sendinf;  end  in  order  to  keep  Ihe  signals  on  the 
Paper  hand. 

'n  the  "  mirror,"  a  short  or  long  deflection  to  the  left  or  right  takes  the  place  of  a 
^finri  or  prolonged  line  above  or  below  the  zero  line  of  the  "  recorder "  slip.  As,  ho« - 
^*'tr,  the  mirror  system  does  not  allow  a  record  of  the  signals,  it  is  not  dwelt  on  in  this 
■■hapter.  Moreover — partly  for  the  above  reason — the  mirror  system  has  been  almost 
^llirely  supplanted  by  the  "recorder." 
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divided  into  ten  equal  parts.  We  see  that  the  curve  does  not  quit  the  a 
of  X  until  an  interval  of  time  equal  to  t  has  elapsed,  and  that  the  asympt 
to  the  curve  is  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  X,  at  distanced  from' 
starting  point  O.  The  current  attains  to  about  nine-tenths  of  its  maxiini 
strength  after  an  interval  of  time  iot.  As  two  similar  cables,  differing fn 
each  other  only  in  respect  to  length,  attain  the  same  fraction  of  tli 
maximum  charge  in  the  same  interval  of  time,  it  follows  practically  fn 
equation  (lo),  that  the  times  necessary  for  charging  cables  of  diflen 
lengths  but  similar  in  other  respects,  are  proportional  to  the  squares ofi 
lengths. 
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Equation  (5)  enables  us  to  construct  curves  of  potential  in  a  ablea 
different  times    '  r,   zr,  jt  ,  .  ,  of  the  variable    period.      In  Fig-  i- " 

represents  the  length  of  the  cable,  OV  the  electro-motive  force  P.ofin 
battery.  The  curves  constantly  approach  the  straight  line  x  V.  but  onl 
coincide  with  it  after  an  infinitely  long  interval  of  time. 

Fig.  4  shews  in  the  same  manner  the  current  intensities  through* 
the  cable  at  the  same  instants  of  time.  We  see  that  in  the  middle  of " 
cable  the  current  strength  is  scarcely  perceptible  after  a  time-period 
("shewn  by  the  intersection  of  the  ordinate  0.5  with  the  curve  /=!\l' 
that  it  rapidly  increases  from  this  moment.     It  attains  its  maximum  vil 
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ifter  an  interval  of  time  between  3t  and  47 ;  all  the  subsequent  curves 
ssing  through  the  same  point  shew  that  from  this  moment  the  current 
:ensity  loses  in  the  first  half  of  the  cable,  and  gains  in  the  other  half. 

If  the  cable  is  only  connected  to  the  battery  at  a  (see  Fig.  i)  for  a 
ry  short  time  /„  and  then  at  once  put  directly  to  earth,  the  charge  of 
^ctricity  will  accumulate  at  both  ends  of  the  line.     The  current  intensity 

the  B  end  can  be  determined  for  any  instant  by  pre-supposing  two 
ites,  the  first  due  to  the  potential  P„  established  at  A  at  the  moment  from 
lich  the  times  are  counted,   and    the   second  due  to  the  potential  —  P, 
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tablished  at  a  after  an  interval  /  — /j,  and  calculating  the  expression 

C,(/)=F(0-F{/-/,) 

which  all  values  of  the  function  F  corresponding  to  negative  time  values 
ill  be  considered  as  nullity. 

Graphically,  this  comes  to  the  same  thing  as  taking  the  differences 
-tween  the  ordinates  of  the  curve  I  (see  Fig.  3)  and  those  of  a  second  iden- 
cal  curve  supposed  to  be  moved  a  distance  /,  towards  the  right.  Curves  1 
3  7,  corresponding  to  contacts  of  respective  duration  r,  2t,  37,  ,  .  ,  7T,  were 
■  aced  in  this  manner.  As  a  result  we  get  a  species  of  electric  wave 
xtending  the  whole  length  of  the  line. 
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If  the  duration  of  contact  6  were  infinitely  short,  the  arrival  cur\'e  of  the 
current  intensity  would  be  represented  by  the  equation 

d/       du   dt 
or,  going  back  to  equations  (7)  and  (8), 

/oL  Qr\J 

This  intensity  is  represented   by  curve  II  (Fig.   2),  and  is  maximum 
when  — -  =  0,  that  is  to  say,  when 

//  -  1 6u*  4-81//*...  =0 
which  is  sensibly  the  same  as 


3 


or,  by  equations  (7)  and  (9),  as 


u  =  (}) 


/=3^. 


"Curbed"  Signals. — Instead  of  putting  the  cable  to  earth,  after  a 
contact  of  A  duration  with  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  it  can  be  con- 
nected up  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  battery  similar  or  otherwise  to  the  firsi 
The  ordinates  of  the  new  arrival  curve  of  the  current  can  be  calculated  if 
the  second  battery  has  a  potential  of  the  same  absolute  value  -Po.  by 
adding  algebraically  the  expression  -  Y{t  -  ti)  to  F(/)  -  F(/  -  tx),  so  as  to  have 

F(/)-2F(/-/,). 
If  the  contact  with  the  negative  pole  only  lasts  for  an  interval  of  time 
/o,  and  the  cable,  at  its  conclusion,  is  again  immediately  applied  to  earth, 
the  definite  current  curve  is  represented  b}' 

I^'(/)  -2F(/    A)  +  F(/    A- A). 

For  example,  if  the  first  contact  has  lasted  47,  and  the  second  contact 
with  a  batter)'  of  -P.,  potential  has  lasted  3-,  and  if  the  cable  is  imrr.c- 
diatel}'  afterwards  j)ut  to  earth,  curve  3  in  Fig.  2  must  be  moved  along 
upside  down  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  abscisses  47,  each  ordinate  of  cur\c4 
being  diminished  by  the  length  of  the  corresponding  ordinate  of  curve  3. 
Thus,  in  Fig.  5  the  ordinate  a  (^  is  equal  to  a  b,  less  b  d,  which  is  equal  to 
the  ordinate  n  c.  In  this  case  the  electric  wave  will  be  represented  by  the 
full  line  curve. 

We  proceed  in  a  similar  way  when  the  second  negative  contact  i> 
followed  by  a  third  and  positive  one,  and  so  on.     The  full  line  curves  in 
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Figs.  6,  7,  8  represent  the  waves  of  arrival  due  to  alternate  contacts  as 
indicated  in  the  following  table,  the  cable  being  put  to  earth  again 
immediately  afterwards  : — 


Duralion  ofConlacls. 
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-/         ^     ^- 

T          \rf    31 
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'^       "^--^       ^--= 
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Fig.  5. 

The  cable  may  now  be  considered  divided  into  sections,  containing 
alternate  positive  and  negative  charges.  These  charges,  after  a  time,  run  into 
one  another,  so  that,  the  contacts  being  of  suitable  length,  the  electric  wave 
will  be  much  shorter  than  if  there  had  been  a  single  contact  only.     In  this 


way  the  cable  is  brought  back  much  more  rapidly  to  the  neutral  condition, 
after  the  charge  due  to  the  passage  of  the  current,  and  the  signals  can  there- 
fore Ije  made  to  succeed  each  other  at  much  shorter  intervals  of  time. 
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principles  underlying  telegraphy  through  submarine  cables.*  Again,  in 
1879,  Mr  James  Graves  read  a  most  valuable  paper  before  the  Society  of 
Telegraph  Engineers  on  "Curbed  Signals  for  Long  Cables."  It  may  be 
remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  system  of  curbing  signals  would  be  applicable 
for  all  cables  possessing  capacity,  though  less  essential,  of  course,  where  the 
total  retardation  is  low.  In  practice  it  is  only  actually  necessary,  however^ 
where  high-speed  working  is  aimed  at.  For  reasons  of  traffic,  short  cables  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  worked  at  their  maximum  speed — Le.,  at  that  which  their  elec- 
trical values  would  afford  if  machine  transmission  devices  were  resorted  to. 
It  is  not  usually  worth  while  to  curb  any  hand-sent  signals,  the  quickest 
of  which  are  not  fast  enough  for  this  to  become  desirable.  In  early  days, 
however,  and  from  time  to  time,  various  devices  have  been  introduced  for 
effecting  the  curbing  of  manually  transmitted  signals — to  wit,  those  of  Mr 
Edward  Brailsford  Bright  (1858),!  Professor  William  Thomson  (1858),  Sir 


♦  This  was  some  years  after  the  papers  of  his  brother,  Mr  S.  A.  Varley,  on  the  same 
subject  (before  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  and  the  Society  of  Arts),  referred  to  in 
Part  I.  The  latter  gentleman  called  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  speed  of 
signalling  was  as  much  dependent  on  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  conductor  as  on 
electro-static  capacity,  and  that  the  said  resistance  varied  inversely  as  the  sectional  area. 
Professor  William  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  had  previously  pointed  to  the  real  problems  to  be 
contended  with — partly  when  criticising  Mr  Wildman  Whitehouse's  1856  B.A.  paper,  which 
criticism  was  conducted  in  the  correspondence  columns  of  the  Athenceum, 

Professor  Thomson  here  shewed  that  the  rate  of  signalling  would  vary  inversely  as 
the  square  of  the  length,  rather  than  merely  with  the  length,  as  had  been  imagined  by  Mr 
VVhitehouse  in  specifying  the  conductor  for  the  first  Atlantic  cable. 

He  also  pointed  out  here  that  with  every  cable  there  must  be  a  certain  time-period 
before  the  current  begins  to  appear  at  the  other  end  ;  and  that  this  time  depends  only  on 
the  cable — in  fact  on  the  product  of  the  resistance  of  the  conductor  into  the  electro-static 
capacity,  and  practically  not  at  all  on  the  battery  power. 
For  Thomson's  complete  theory,  see  Proc,  R.  S. 

+  This  was  the  first  suggestion  of  its  kind.  Indeed,  Mr  E.  B.  Bright  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  originator  of  the  principle  (see  his  paper  at  the  British  Association  meeting 
of  that  year). 

Sir  C.  Bright's  device  consisted  in  an  improvement  on  his  brother's  ;  and  was,  perhaps, 

the  most  simple  form  ever  published  or  patented.     This  "  compensating  "  or  "  curb  "  key 

was  intended  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Atlantic  telegraphy  by  clearing  it  promptly  of 

each  successive  signalling  current,  so  as  to  allow  the  next  one  to  pass  through  in  quicker 

succession.     The  usual  plan  had  been  that  of  first  sending  a  positive  current  of  suflficient 

duration  to  produce  the  signal,  and  then  wiping  out  the  residual  electricity  left  in  the  cable 

oy a  Corresponding  negative  current.     It  was  thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  better  to 

transmit  in  rapid  succession  a  series  of  opposite  currents  of  very  small  duration.     By  this 

P'^n  the  cable  is  cleared  much  more  rapidly,  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the  working 

speed  attainable. 

yP^aking  generally,  when  depressing  either  lever  of  these  keys,  a  clockwork  train  was 
.  *n  motion,  by  the  releasing  of  a  cam.  This  sent  a  series  of  weak  reversals  through  the 
line,  -pj^g  order  of  these  would  depend  on  which  lever  was  depressed  for  the  primary 
current.  Sometimes  the  curbing,  or  compensating,  current  appears  to  have  been  set  up 
oy  ^ne  same  E.M.F.  as  the  primary  current,  though  in  force  for  a  shorter  period.  This 
w^  thfe  case  in  Professor  Thomson's  1858  patent. 
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Charles  Bright  (i860  and  1862),  Mr  Wildman  Whitehouse (i860), and  Messrs 
Thomson  and  Varley  (1866).  All  of  these  consisted  of  keys  with  cam  and 
train  of  clockwork  wheel  devices,  forming  a  part  of  the  transmitting  key 
and  set  into  action  immediately  after  the  depression  of  the  lever.  Such 
keys  were  termed  "  curb  senders,"  or  "  curb  keys."  They  were,  however, 
never  used  to  any  extent  in  practice  for  the  reason  given  ;  besides  the  fact 
of  being  before  their  time,  inasmuch  as  at  that  period  there  was  no  demand 
for  great  rapidity  in  working.  Moreover  the  appliances,  in  the  shape  of  the 
cable  and  the  operators,  were  not  then  prepared  for  innovations,  or  reforms, 
of  this  character. 


On  the  Use  of  Condensers*  for  Signalling^  through  Submarine 
Cables. — By  inserting  a  condenser  at  each  end,  between  the  cable  and  the 
sending  and  receiving  instruments,  so  keeping  the  cable  completely  insu- 
lated, the  signals  are  sharpened — becoming  similar,  in  fact,  to  the  above 
curbed  signals  ;  f  and,  moreover,  earth  currents  through  ■  the  cable  arc 
thereby  obviated — absolutely  so,  if  inserted  at  both  ends. 

In  securing  greater  definition  of  signals  by  the  use  of  condensers,  the 
speed  of  working  is  also  increased.^  This  is  owing  to  the  line  being  by 
this  method  sooner  cleared  of  each  successive  signal,  and  therefore  sooner 
ready  to  take  the  next,  besides  that  the  signals  are  thereby  rendered  more 
readable.  In  point  of  fact,  in  using  condensers  for  cable  signalling,  time  is 
not  allowed  for  the  sending  condenser  to  be  anything  like  fully  charged 
before  it  is  again  discharged — only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  chai|[eor 
current  available  (from  the  battery)  being,  in  fact,  used.  It  might  naturally  be 
supposed  that  the  above  would  equally  apply  if  the  same  manipulation  of 
the  key  (by  only  momentary  depressions)  were  adopted  when  applying  a 


*  The  true  definition  of  a  condenser  is  said  to  be  a  storer,  or  accumulator  of,  electrical 
energy.  This  definition  does  not,  however,  tend  to  throw  any  light  on  the  function 
performed  by  a  condenser  in  the  signalling  circuit  of  a  submarine  cable. 

t  The  application  of  condensers  at  each  end  of  the  cable  has,  amongst  other  features, 
so  much  the  same  effect  as  any  "  curbing  "  arrangements,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
authorities,  the  manual  keys  and  machine  transmitters  (as  used  nowadays  for  high-speed 
work)  do  not  require  to  have  curbing  devices  applied  to  them. 

X  Indeed,  a  curbing  current  (as  effected  in  discharging  the  condensers  by  the  key' 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  "  wipe-out"  current  in  the  double-current  Morse  system. 
In  both  instances  the  primary  current  is  fore-shortened,  and  the  line  is  more  or  less 
cleared  of  any  residual  charge  more  quickly.  It  is  not  found  possible,  however,  to  pro- 
duce this  "  wipe  out"  or  curbing  effect  in  any  manual  key  employed  for  the  mirror,  or 
recorder,  working  at  all  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  signals,  though  automatic  trans- 
mitters arc,  as  will  be  seen,  effectively  fitted  with  supplementary  curbing  devices.  * 
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battery  direct  to  the  cable,  but  in  practice  the  result  is  quite  different. 
With  a  condenser,  indeed,  it  is  absolutely  momentary  impacts,  or  impulses, 
which  are  in  operation.* 

The  system  of  inserting  condensers  at  each  end  of  the  cable  was 
first  patented  by  Mr  C.  F.  Varley  in  1862  (No.  3453),  the  condenser 
being  termed  an  "induction  plate"  in  those  days.  This  method  was  not, 
however,  put  into  practice  until  1866,  over  the  Atlantic  cable  of  that  year. 
The  late  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  included  it  amongst  the  arrangements 
for  his  famous  system,  first  applied  on  that  expedition,  for  keeping  up, 
contemporaneously,  tests  and  communication  between  ship  and  shore 
whilst  paying  out.  Mr  Smith  is  said  to  have  employed  condensers  at  the 
receiving  end  quite  independently  of  Mr  Varley's  patent.  No  condenser 
whatever  was  used  at  the  sending  end.  The  question  of  priority  in 
this  matter  formed  the  subject  of  a  somewhat  animated  debate  on  the 
occasion  of  Mr  Willoughby  Smith's  paper  at  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  in  1879,  "On  the  Working  of  Long  Submarine  Cables.**  From 
this  paper,  it  would,  at  any  rate,  appear  that  Mr  W.  Smith's  arrangements 
were  somewhat  different  to  anything  published  in  the  aforesaid  Varley 
patent 

In  this  patent,  Mr  Varley  shewed,  amongst  other  ingenious  arrange- 
ments, a  plan  of  shunting  the  induction  plates,  or  condenser,  by  placing 
a  high  resistance  in  parallel  with  it,  in  order  to  increase  the  speed  of 
working.  It  is  not,  however,  a  plan  usually  adopted  nowadays,  except  on 
land  lines,  or  short  cables — usually  for  experimental  purposes  to  vary  the 
condenser  effect — where  the  capacity  is  comparatively  small,  and  where  the 
siphon  recorder  is  not  employed. f 


*  The  result  is  a  much  shorter  period  of  rise  than  where  no  condensers  are  used  :  in 
the  latter  instance  it  is  a  case  of  steady  current  flow. 

t  The  effect  of  placing  a  high  resistance  in  parallel  with  the  condenser  at  either  (or 
both)  the  sending,  or  receiving,  end  of  a  cable  is  obviously  that  of  lessening  the  condenser 
eflfect,  by  the  shunting  action  involved.  As  has  already  been  stated,  the  signalling,  by 
siphon  recorder,  of  long  (ocean)  cables  is  very  considerably  improved  by  the  application 
of  condensers  at  the  ends ;  and  in  such  cases  it  is  never  usual  to  apply  any  shunt  to 
the  condensers,  the  required  value  for  the  condensers  to  give  the  best  effect  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cable  values  being  arrived  at  beforehand  by  experiment.  It  may  sometimes 
happen,  however,  that  for  temporary  or  experimental  work  exactly  the  right  capacity  is 
not  available  with  any  set  of  condensers  at  hand,  in  which  case  a  judicious  shunting  may 
be  resorted  to.  This  seldom  applies  in  ocean  cables,  for  which  complete  apparatus,  based 
on  preliminary  experiments,  is  usually  supplied.  In  certain  instances,  however — and 
especially  as  regards  short  lines — it  might  happen  that  though  condensers  were  found 
desirable,  there  was  not  anything  at  hand  of  sufficiently  low  capacity  value,  consequently 
the  condenser  effect  ("  curbing,"  etc.)  would  be  too  great  unless  the  signalling  condensers 
were  shunted  in  some  way  or  another.     A  plan  which  is  seldom  resorted  to  on  siphon 
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A  speed,  even  up  to  twenty-five  words  a  minute,  was  by  means  of 
condensers  at  the  receiving  end  attained  on  the  1866  Atlantic,  by  manual 
transmission,  working  with  the  mirror  instrument,  with  good  mirror  clerks 
at  each  end.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this  speed  involves  the  trans- 
mitting clerk  manipulating  the  springs  of  the  key  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
375  contacts  per  minute,  and  the  receiver  has  to  distinguish,  in  the  same 
-Space  of  time,  the  true  from  the  false,  in  the  750  movements  of  the  small 
beam  of  light. 

Condensers  were  not  usually  interposed  at  the  sending  end  of  the  cable 
till  some  time  later — when  the  recorder  came  into  use — though  suggested 
in    Mr   Varley's   patent*     This    interposition   of  condensers    is  the  plan 


recorder  circuits,  it  is  more  especially  applicable  to  those  cables  worked  by  mirror  or, 
still  more,  by  Morse,  which  are  of  sufficient  length  for  signalling  condenser  to  be  desirabif 
— if  only  for  curbing  purposes.  Some  control  and  limit  must  be  put  on  this  curbing 
effect,  inasmuch  as  in  working  with  the  mirror  the  signals  must  not  be  curbed  to  more 
than  a  certain  extent,  for  high  speed,  where  accomplished  mirror  clerks  read  the  signals 
by  their  general  character  rather  than  by  each  separate  movement  of  the  spot.  In 
those  lines  worked  by  the  polarised-relay  Morse  system,  which  are  of  sufficient  length, 
shunted  signalling  condensers  are  frequently  used  as  above — partly  on  account  of  the 
retarding  effect  of  the  self-induction  of  the  relay.  The  resistance  used,  as  a  rule,  to  shunt 
each  set  of  condensers  varies  from  1,000  to  10,000  ohms.  The  same  sort  of  shunting 
effect  is  sometimes  brought  about  by  reducing  the  capacity  by  placing  another  condenser 
in  series  with  the  primary  signalling  condenser.  Thus,  two  similar  condensers  c  and  Ci 
when  joined  in  series  as  shewn  here — 


C  Cj 

I 


will  have  half  the  capacity  of  one,  owing  to  the  distance  between  the  outside  extreme  plates 
of  each  being  thereby — in  effect — doubled,  without  any  increased  surface,  or  area,  being 
obtained  for  them,  or  for  the  inner  plates. 

The  curbing  of  signals  is,  however,  in  the  first  instance,  very  little  necessary  on  short 
lines,  and  is  then  only  so  when  quite  a  high  speed  of  signalling  is  involved,  such  as 
can  alone  be  effected  by  machine  transmission.  This  is  seldom  the  case,  partly  ouing 
to  the  fact  that  where  the  importance  and  traffic  is  such  as  demands  it,  there  are  usually, 
of  necessity,  several  such  cables  to  do  the  work — in  case  any  one  particular  cable  should 
break  down.  Thus — for  the  various  reasons  set  forth — cables  of  less  than  a  certain 
length  seldom  require  to  have  signalling  condensers  applied  to  them,  but  if  used  they 
are  very  frequently  supplied  with  adjustable  shunt  arrangements  for  varying  conditions. 
Such  arrangements  are  of  course  equally  applicable  at  each  end  of  the  line,  the  effect  being 
doubled  by  application  at  both  ends. 

♦  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  a  condenser  is  Just  as  effective  at  the  sending  as 
at  the  receiving  end  of  a  cable,  both  in  the  curbing  sense  and  in  every  other  way,  for  any 
electrical  effect  must,  of  course,  equally  occur  at  each  (either  or  both)  end,  there  beinif 
no  beginning  or  ending  of  an  electrical  circuit.  Signalling  condensers  were  only  appli«<^ 
at  the  rcirii'ifii^  end  at  first,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  those  days  of  mirror  signalling  '^ 
was  found  that  only  a  certain  degree  of  **  curbing  "  was  desirable. 
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now  universally  adopted  for  signalling  work  over  all  long  submarine  lines. 
Some  credit  is  also  due  to  Mr  J.  C.  Laws  in  the  matter  of  suggestion. 
The  effect,  in  the  present  day,  of  applying  condensers  at  both  ends  of  an 
Atlantic  cable  is  practically  to  double  the  speed  of  signalling.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  cable  requires  "clearing"  after 
every  contact ;  and  this  clearing  is  facilitated  by  any  system  of  "  curbing  " 
such  as  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  condenser.  It  is  now  thought  that 
condensers  at  the  sending  end  are  especially  desirable,  supplemented,  as  a 
rule,  by  condensers  in  the  receiving  circuit. 

It  is  generally  advisable  that  the  condensers  for  this  purpose  should  be 
of  comparatively  low  capacity,  this  value  being  usually  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  total  capacity  of  the  cable.  The  object  of  interpolating 
condensers  at  either  or  both  ends  of  the  line  is  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of 
a  comparatively  long  time  being  required  for  each  signal,  owing  to  the 
retardation  of  the  line — partly  due  to  the  high  capacity  involved  in  a  long 
cable,  partly  owing  to  its  high  resistance.  A  condenser  of  small  capacity 
and  practically  no  resistance  can,  however,  be  charged  and  discharged  (or 
partially  so,  at  any  rate)  almost  instantaneously  and  much  faster  than 
such  a  cable  could  be  even  very  partially.  This  high  rate  of  charge  and 
discharge  of  the  condensers  is  not  materially  reduced  when  the  said  cable 
forms  part  of  the  inductive  circuit,  in  which  only  partial  charges  and 
discharges — impacts,  or  impulses,  in  fact* — are  an  essential  feature.  Thus, 
to  produce  this  effect  of  rapid  charge  and  discharge  most  satisfactorily 
(by  rapid  primary  and  "  curb "  charges),  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the 
smaller  the  capacity  of  the  condenser  to  be  charged  to  the  desired 
potential  (sufficient  to  actuate  the  instrument  in  question  to  the  required 
degree)  the  better — i.e.y  the  smaller  the  condenser,  or  condensers,  the  better, 
for  then  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  electricity  (q)  necessary  to  charge  it 
to  the  required  potential.  Again,  the  smaller  this  quantity  (q)  the  quicker 
it  is  replaced  or  neutralised  by  a  corresponding  quantity  of  opposite  sign, 
as  effected  by  the  curbing  current  following  the  primary  ("working") 
current.  Signalling  condensers  require,  however,  to  have  a  certain  amount 
of  capacity,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  size  of  the  signals,  as  well  as  for 
maintaining  their  required  (recognisable)  character. 

The  manner  in  which  the  application  of  condensers  to  either  or  both 


*  Briefly,  the  effect  of  condensers  inserted  in  a  cable  circuit  is  that  the  period  of 
{Potential  rise  is  fore-shortened  in  such  a  way  that  impulses  only  are  turned  to  account 
instead  of  a  steady  current  flow.  This  is  sometimes  less  accurately — though  perhaps 
rriore  clearly — defined  by  saying  that  the  ''''volume  of  current"  is  checked  by  condensers 
^nd  also  by  special  curbing  devices. 
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ends  of  a  cable  has  the  effect  of  "  curbing "  the  signals  may  be  gathered 
from  Fig.  9. 

This  serves  to  illustrate  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  positive  pole 
is  applied  to  line  at  the  sending  end.  When,  however,  the  key  is  allowed 
to  fly  up,  a  general  discharge — or  rather  that  which  is  ordinarily  expressed 
as  "discharge" — takes  place.  In  effect  it  is  a  discharge;  but  actually, 
the    following    is    more   precisely   the   details   of  that    which    occurs:— 


Sending 


Fig.  9. 

Electricity  of  the  opposite  sign  comes  up  from  the  earth  and  restores 
complete  neutrality  by  neutralising  most  of  the  previous  (primary)  charge 
throughout  in  such  a  manner  as  to  act  as  a  curb  to  the  primar)- 
current.  Thus  it  is  not  only  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  one  of  the 
functions  of  a  condenser  so  placed  is  to  have  the  same  effect  as  an 
arranged  for  curbing  current  —  following  on  each  primary,  or  signalling, 


6  m 


Fu;.  10. 

current — but,  moreover,  a  precisely  similar  phenomenon  is  actually  involved 
when  such  an  electro-static  system  exists  with  condensers  in  circuit  The 
nature  of  the  effect  of  applying  a  condenser  at  the  receiving  end  is  exactly 
the  same  as  using  one  at  the  sending  end,  for  what  occurs  at  one  end  i>t 
a  circuit  (^whether  conductive  or  inductive)  will  correspondingly,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  occur  at  the  other,  there  being  no  beginning  or  end  of  a 
circuit. 

If  anv  chani^e  is  effected  bv  insertinjj:  a  condenser  at  one  end,  double 
this  change  will  result  from  additionally  inserting  one  at  the  receiving  end. 
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Supposing  a  battery  communicates,  at  a  given  moment,  a  charge  of 
iitive  electricity  to  coating  No.  i  of  the  condenser  c  (Fig.  10),  an  equal 
mtity  of  neutral  electricity  being  decomposed  on  coating  No.  2  ;  the 
rative  electricity  will  be  held  by  the  charge  of  opposite  sign  on  coating 
.  I,  and  the  positive  portion  set  free  will  flow  through  the  cable  to 
umulate  on  coating  No.  2  of  the  condenser  c'.  Here,  again,  a  quantity 
neutral  electricity  is  decomposed  on  No.  i  coating,  equal  to  the  positive 
Lrge  on  No.  2  coating,  the  negative  portion  being  held  by  coating  No.  2, 
i  the  positive  portion  set  free  to  flow  to  earth  through  the  receiving 
trument.  Directly  the  contact  ceases,  the  positive  electricity  on  coating 
►.  I  of  condenser  C  returns  to  earth  through  E ;  the  negative  electricity 
coating  No.  2  of  the  same  condenser  is  set  free,  and  recombines  with 
J  positive  electricity  in  the  cable,  and  on  coating  No.  2  of  c';  lastly,  the 
jative  electricity  on  coating  No.  i  of  C',  being  in  turn  set  free,  flows  to 


A     B 


I   ai 


A'  B 


Fig.  II. 

•th  through  e',  and  the  cable  recovers  its  neutral  state ;  or,  as  it  has 
^n  expressed  elsewhere*  by  Mr  E.  Raymond-Barker,  a  positive  charge 
urns  from  earth,  recombines  with  the  negative  charge  hitherto  held  on  c\ 
d  thus  completes  the  normal  equilibrium  of  the  inductive  system  of 
Die  and  condensers. 

Figs.  II  to  18  afford  a  practical  and  graphic  analysis  of  the  evolution 
d  formation  of  siphon  recorder  signals  on  a  long  submarine  cable  worked 
th  condensers. 

In  Fig.  II,  k\  K^  represent  a  reversing  key.     A,  B,  and  a\  B\  are  plates 

signalling  condensers  C  and  C'  respectively,  at  two  stations  connected 

cable. 

Fig.  12  shews  electrical  distribution  as  produced  by  depression  of  K\ 
lich  operation  connects  the  -f-  pole  of  the  battery  to  plate  A  of  C. 


*  "Lectures  of  Mr  E.  Raymond- Barker,"  the  Monthly  Correspondent^  Madeira,  Mav 

87. 
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Here  the  -|-  pole  of  the  battery  being  connected  to  A,  thus  throws  on  to 
it  a  positive  charge  which  induces  a  corresponding  negative  charge  on  6 
which  is  connected  to  the  cable,  ^positive  charge  being  thrown  on  toAUt 
the  other  end  of  the  cable. 

This  positive  charge  which  now  influences  A^  induces  a  negative  one  on 
B^,  whilst  an  equivalent  positive  charge  goes  to  earth  through  R,  therein' 
causing  a  deviation  of  the  siphon — say,  above  the  zero  line,  the  siphon- 
however  long  the  key  may  be  kept  depressed — falling  back  to  zero  when 
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once  C^  is  fully  charged,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  inductive  influence  between 
C  and  C^,  transmitted  through  the  cable,  has  become  complete,  the  time  for 
this  to  come  about  depending  on  the  amount  of  retardation  which  the 
induced  impulse  has  met  with  on  its  passage  through  the  cable. 

Fig.  13  illustrates  the  conditions  of  electrical  distribution  as  produced 
by  the  subsequent  raising  of  K^  after  its  depression. 

This  raising  of  K^  puts  plate  A  of  C  direct  to  earth  through  the  upper 
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Fig.   13. 


contacts  of  the  key,  thereby  discharging  from  it  the  positive  electricity 
which  had  been  thrown  upon  it  by  the  previous  depression  of  K*. 

The  +  charge  on  A  having  thus  passed  to  earth,  the  —  charge  on  B  ^^ 
C  recombines  with  the  +  charge  on  a'  of  c',  whilst  a  +  charge  comes  up. 
so  to  speak,  from  earth  E^  through  R  to  recombine  with  and  to  neutralise 
the  —  charge  which  was  on  1^^  of  c\  and  causes  a  deviation  of  the  siphon 
similar  in  form  to  the  former  one  in  Fig.  12,  but  in  the  opposite  direction, 
that  is  to  say,  the  deviation  is  now  Mow  the  zero  line. 

The  siphon  again  falls  back  to  zero,  when  the  neutralisation,  aloni,'  the 
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>le,  betwixt  C  and  C^  has  become  complete,  the  time  for  this  to  come 
)iit  depending,  as  before,  upon    the  retardation   in  the  cable,  it  being 
dent   that  all  electrical  pulsations,  whether   due  to  charges  or  to  dis- 
irges,  are  equally  affected  by  cable  retardation. 
Fig-   H  gives  the  electrical  distribution  after  the  depression  of  K^  (in 
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;.  11),  which  connects  the  negative  pole  of  the  battery  to  plate  A  of  C  ; 
list  in  Fig.  15  we  see  the  result  of  the  subsequent  raising  of  K^  which 
charges  to  earth  the  negative  charge  on  A. 
Fig.    16  illustrates  the  result  of  the  depression  and  raising  of  K^,  or 
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U  "  key,  followed  by  the  depression  and  raising  of  K-,  or  "  dash  "  key. 
this  example  the  keys  have  been  kept  down  for  some  seconds  of  time, 
longer,  that   is  to  say,  than  is    necessary  for  charging   the    inductive 
tern  of  condensers  and  cable. 


Key  kept  down 


Key  kept  down 


K'  up 


K^  down 


H'up 


Fk;.   16. 


As  a    matter  of  fact,  then,    Fig.   16  gives   the    signal    for  the  letter  A 
iot"  .  .  .  ''c/as/i")  as  manipulated  very  slowly  indeed. 
Fig.   17    shews  the  letter    A    as  transmitted  not  quite   so  slowly,    and 
J.  18  the  letter  A  at  ordinary  working  speed. 
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Thus,  it  is  evident  that  inordinately  slow  sending  on  a  cable  on  which 
condensers  are  used  must  produce  unreadable  signals,  each  chaise  deflec- 
tion being  followed  up  by  a  discharge  deflection  in  the  opposite  direction; 
whilst  the  fact  that  properly  formed  signals  can  be  produced  only  when  the 
rate  of  transmission  is  over  a  certain  speed,  is  due  to  the  manipulation  of 
the  transmitting  keys  K^  and  K^  being,  in  practice,  so  rapid,  that,  owing  to 
the  retardation  in  the  cable — due  to  the  combined  effect  of  the  inductut 
capacity  and  the  conductor  resistance — the  time  which  elapses  during  ead 
depression  is  not   sufficient  for    the   charge    thus   communicated  to  the 
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Fig.  17. 

condenser  A  B  to  produce  a  complete  effect  upon  the  condenser  a'  b'.  In 
fact,  the  actual  depression  of  each  of  the  keys  K\  K*,  lasts  for  so  short  a  time, 
that  the  condenser  A  B  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  properly  charged,  before 
the  raising  of  the  key  discharges  it  to  earth,  previous  to  the  next  depression. 
However,  the  short  time  during  which  the  key  is  depressed  for  each  element 
is  of  sufficient  duration  for  a  decided  impulse  to  be  sent  along  the  cable  to 
the  receiving  end. 

The  impulse,  it   is  true,  has  been  cut  short,  in  fact — in  a  manner- 
reversed,  or  "  curbed,"  by  the  discharge  due  to  the  lifting  of  the  key,  but 
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Fig.  18. 

quite  enough  has  gone  forward  for  the  production  of  a  well-defined  signal 
at  the  distant  station.  In  fast  sending  these  impulses  follow  each  other 
with  very  great  rapidity,  each  being,  as  it  were,  due  to  an  incipient 
charge  brought  into  life,  but  cut  off*  almost  at  its  birth,  respectively  at  each 
depression  and  raising  of  the  key.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ver}' 
retardation  to  which  these  impulses  or  pulsations  are  subjected  on  their 
passage  through  the  cable,  that  ser\es  to  round  them  off",  as  it  were, 
and  pio\ents  their  having  the  |X)inted  and  jagged  appearance  which  1^ 
the  characteristic  feature  of  recorder  signals  when  not  influenced  by 
retardation. 
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During  the  time  required  for  charging  the  condenser  C,  in  Fig.  10,  its 
Dating  No.  i  remains  at  a  constant  potential  eo  (Fig.  19),  equal  to  the 
lectro-motive  force  E  of  the  sending  battery,  and  represented  by  the  straight 
ne  ee^  The  potential  of  No.  2  coating,  in  contact  with  the  cable,  decreases, 
n  the  contrary,  from  E  to  a  certain  value  E^  which  theoretically  can  only 
e  reached  after  an  infinitely  long  interval,  when  the  permanent  state  would 
e  established  ;  the  varying  values  of  this  potential  during  the  same  period 
f  time  would  be  represented  by  the  ordinates  of  a  curve  such  as  e  e^,  the 
symptote  to  which  would  be  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  time  axis  ox 
nd  situated  at  E^  distance  from  it.  The  insertion  of  condenser  C  into  the 
ircuit  produces  therefore,  during  the  charging  period,  the  same  effect  as  an 
lectro-motive  force  increasing  from  <?  to  E  -  E^  of  opposite  name  to  that  of 
le  charging  battery,  and  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  cable.  As  similar 
henomena  take  place  during  the  period  of  discharge,  the  ordinates  of  the 
'rival  curve,  immediately  after  con- 
ict  is  made  or  broken,  are  shortened  I 

I  gaining  proportion  as  the  time 
iterval  increases.  We  now  see  why 
le  arrival  curve  is  steeper  when  con-  | 
ensers  are  in  circuit  than  when  the 
ible  is  directly  connected  to  the 
ittery,  and  why  it  assimilates,  on  the 
:her  hand,  to  the  curve  obtained  by 
^plying  a  succession  of  alternating 
irrents  of  diminishing  potential  immediately  subsequent  to  the  primary 
vorking  "  current. 

The  increase  of  speed  afforded  by  the  use  of  condensers  at  both  ends  of 
e  Brest — Saint-Pierre  cable,  of  1869,  amounted,  in  fact,  to  33  per  cent. 

By  the  use  of  condensers,  although  batteries  of  increased  power  become 
cessary,  cables  need  only  be  charged,  except  at  the  extremities,  to  a 
►tential  actually  lower  than  that  which  they  would  have  if  in  direct 
mmunication  with  the  battery.  For  instance,  if  a  lo-volt  battery  is 
quired  to  work  the  receiving  instruments  through  a  cable  of  1,000  micro- 
rads  capacity,  experience  shews  that  by  inserting  condensers  of  lOO 
icrofarads  at  each  end,  a  battery  of  25  or  30  volts  is  sufficient  to  ensure 
insmission  of  signals  through  the  line.  Now  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
•proximately,  in  each  of  these  two  cases,  the  mean  value  of  potential  in  a 
^•en  section  of  the  conductor.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  us  take  the 
:tion  commencing  at  the  battery  end  and  extending  one-tenth  of  the  total 
ble  length.  If  the  battery  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  cable  and  the 
Uer   to  earth  at  the  far  end,  the  decreasing  potentials — neglecting  the 
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usually  comparatively  small  factor  of  loss  through  imperfect  insulation— will 
be  represented  by  a  straight  line  whose  exterior  ordinates,  for  the  length  of 
line  under  consideration,  are  E  and  y®^  E,  E  representing  the  electro-momt 
force  of  the  battery  ;  the  mean  potential  is  therefore  ^^^^  E.  When  the 
cable  has  a  condenser  at  each  end,  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  batten* 
being  increased  to  3  E,  if  Q  represents  the  charge  taken  up  on  each  coating  ' 
of  the  condenser  C  (Fig.  10),  and  P^  the  general  potential  of  the  cable  at 
the  end  of  the  charging  period,  we  have 

Q  =  (3  E  -  Pj)ioo  =  Pi(iooo+  100) 

whence 

Pi  =  iE 

On  the  coating  No.  2,  and  in  the  portions  of  cable  nearest  to  it,  the 
potential  will  fall  during  the  first  few  instants  after  contact  from  3  E  toiE; 
so  the  potential  of  the  cable  at  points  relatively  close  to  the  starting  end 
will  soon  fall  to  a  much  lower  value  than  in  the  preceding  case. 

It  is  also  easy  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  condensers  act  so  as  to 

render  the  receiving  instruments 
very  nearly  insensible  to  the 
effects  of  earth  currents.  As 
these  currents  never  develop  \'cr)' 
suddenly,  except  during  mag- 
netic storms,  let  us  take  as  an 
LLl  L§J  L§J       instance  an  earth  current  having 

Yic,  20.  ^  potential  of  100  volts — in  fact 

a  current  whose  potential  ha> 
increased  from  o  to  100  volts  in  the  space  of  5  minutes  or  300  seconds.  Let 
it  be  assumed,  also,  that  the  resistance  of  the  cable  in  which  this  current 
circulates  is  7,500  ohms,  its  capacity  K,  1,000  microfarads,  and  the  se})arate 
capacity  k  of  the  condensers,  placed  one  at  each  end  of  the  cable,  100 
microfarads. 

As  we  shall  see  further  on,  under  these  -conditions  t  is  sensibly  equal  to 
0.24  seconds,  and  for  a  double  contact  lasting  2.gT  =  o.6g  seconds,  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  variation  of  the  arriving  current  is  0.0269  of  the  limiting  current 
strength. 

E  representing  the  electro-motive  force  applied  to  the  first  coatin*,^  of  onf 
of  the  condensers  (Fig.  20),  and   P  the  potential  acquired  by  the  cable,  we 

have 

/'(E-P)  =  (K  +  >^)P 

The  chanirc  in  the  condenser  at  the  receivinir  station  will  therefore  be 

k  +  2/i 


K 
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In  the  particular  case  under  consideration,  as  the  electro-motive  force  of 
ne  earth  current  varies  by  J  volt  per  second,  the  charge  in  the  condenser 
t  arrival  increases  in  the  same  interval  of  time 

100    X     100  III  s 

X     X  — -  =  — ampere 

1000  X  200     3     106     360000 

The  charge  in  the  same  condenser,  with  a  30-volt  sending  battery  giving 
he  same  maximum  intensity  of  arrival  current  as  a  lo-volt  battery  applied 
irectly  to  the  cable,  varies  per  second 

,         10           I 
0.0269  X = ampere 

7500     30000 

The  rate  of  charging  in  the  second  case  will  thus  be  about  twelve  times 
lore  rapid  than  in  the  first  case.  With  condensers,  therefore,  the  signals 
^ill  be  as  easily  read  as  if  the  earth  current  had  no  existence — z>.,  they  are 
iractically  unaffected  thereby,  especially  as  merely  a  strip  of  paper  and  an 
nferred  zero  is  used  for  signalling  purposes  at  the  receiving  station,  in  the 
>lace  of  the  divided  scale  used  for  testing. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  enters  a  cable  separated  from  the 
>attery  by  condensers  of  variable  capacity — the  duration  of  the  contacts 
vith  the  battery  remaining  constant — increases  with  the  capacity  of  the 
nterposed  condensers,  without,  however,  exceeding  the  amount  with  which 
he  cable  would  be  charged  under  similar  conditions,  by  direct  connection 
:o  the  battery'.  This  is  easily  understood  if,  using  the  same  symbolic 
ettering  as  before,  and  designating  by  P  the  potential  of  the  second  coating 
>f  the  condenser  at  any  given  instant  during  the  charging  period,  and  by 
P*  the  mean  potential  of  the  cable  at  the  same  moment,  we  notice  that  we 
i^lways  get 

The  limit  of  P  being  in  fact  the  mean  potential  Pj  which  would  be 
acquired  by  the  cable  at  the  termination  of  an  equal  charging  period,  if  in 
direct  connection  with  the  battery,  ^(E  -  P)  has  also  for  limit  KP^,  what- 
ever the  value  of  k. 

These  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  experiments  recently  made  by  M. 
Belz  on  the  various  underground  and  submarine  lines  connected  up  to  the 
Marseilles  office;  the  results  obtained  with  the  1880  Marseilles- Algiers 
'^ble  being  shewn  graphically  in  Fig.  21.  The  ordinates  represent  the 
•'^tering  charges  compared  with  a  charge  obtained  by  lengthened  contact 
^''th  the  battery,  to  which  the  value  of  100  is  given  ;  the  condenser  capa- 
't:ies  being  read  off  on  the  axis  of  x.  The  contacts  were  produced  with  a 
^'heatstone  automatic  transmitter,  their  durations  corresponding  to  speeds 
^  150  to  13  turns  per  minute,  varying  between  0.0166  and  0.115  seconds. 
he  battery  used  consisted  of  20  Callaud  cells. 
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Each  cune  representing  a  charge  has  for  its  as>'niptote  the  straight 
h'ne,  parallel  to  the  axis  of  X,  corresponding  to  the  charge  acquired  by  the 
cable  when  connected  direct  to  the  batter>'  for  an  equal  duration  of  contaa 
With  a  3 5 -microfarad  condenser,  a  capacit>'  equal  to  one-fourth  of  that  of 
the  cable,  the  charge  which  enters  the  line  after  a  contact  of  ao5  second  b 
only  about  0.15  of  the  maximum  charge,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  charge  H-hid 
the  cable  without  condensers  would  acquire  after  prolonged  contact  with  a 

battery  of =  3  Callaud  cells.     The  strongest  charge  possible  with  a 

contact  lasting  0.05   seconds,  equal  to  0.24  of  the  maximum,  would  be 
obtained  without  condensers  after  prolonged  contact  with  4.8  Callaud  cells. 

M.  Belz  also  found  that  if  the  duration  of  contacts  is  short  enough  in 
proportion  to  the  length  of  the  line,  the  charges  which  enter — all  else  being 
equal — have  the  same  value  whether  the  far  end  of  the  line  is  insulated  or  to 
earth.  The  theory  which  we  have  just  propounded  gives  a  direct  explana- 
tion of  this  fact.  For  the  1880  Marseilles- Algiers  cable,  r  being  equal  to 
0.0208  second,  the  time  0.05  second,  for  instance,  corresponds  to  24T 
nearly.  Now  we  have  shewn  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  inter\'al  t,  the 
strength  of  the  arriving  current  at  the  far  end  is  practically  «//,  and  that  it 
is  very  slight  even  at  the  end  of  a  time  2.4T.  The  quantity  of  electricit)v 
therefore,  which  enters  the  cable  at  the  starting  end  during  such  small 
intervals  of  time  must  therefore  be  sensibly  the  same,  whatever  the 
condition  of  the  conductor  may  be  at  the  far  end. 

The  use  of  condensers  offers  a  further  advantage,  as  elsewhere  explained, 
in  prolonging  the  life  of  a  defective  cable,  by  keeping  the  fault  at  a  permanent 
negative  potential  which  prevents  corrosion  of  the  copper. 

lM)r  the  above  reasons  condensers  are  nowadays  almost  universally 
employed. 

In  the  early  days  of  submarine  telegraphy,  before  the  introduction  of 
electrical  condensers,  it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  obtain  some 
degree  of  definition  and  compactness  in  long-cable  signals,  the  characteristic 
feature  of  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  an  undefined  waviness,  strag^^ling 
in  confused  undulations.  It  was  abundantly  evident  that  an  improvement 
of  this  nature,  b\*  increasing  the  speed  at  which  signals  could  be  safely 
transmitted,  would  greatly  enhance  the  dividend-earning  capacity  of  a  cable. 

Vov  this  reason  much  attention  was  paid  to  curbing  devices,  viz.,  arrange- 
ments fvM*  sending  to  line  a  succession  of  alternate  currents  of  decreasing' 
piUential,  resulting  at  the  receiving  end  of  the  cable  in  a  clearly  de/ined 


signal. 


Some  K"^^  those  devices  were  directly  manual,  that  is  to  say,  thesendinc 
key  itself  was  made  to  transmit  curbed  signals,  and  these  have  been  already 
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d  to ;  whilst  in  others  an  electro- magnetic  transmitter,  actuated  by 
leys  on  a  local  circuit,  was  the  curbing  agent.  Later  on — in  1875 — 
irb  system  was  applied  by  Sir  William  Thomson  and  Professor 
ing  Jenkin  to  their  "automatic  curb-sender,"  which  is  governed  in 
ion  by  the  passage  through  the  apparatus  of  a  perforated  paper  band, 
the  manner  of  Wheatstone's  automatic  transmitter,  though  very 
nt  in  detail.  This  apparatus  was,  in  fact,  the  first  combination  of  the 
key  " — various  patterns  of  which  have  already  been  briefly  described 
the  Wheatstoneautomatic  transmitter.     It  was  only,  however,  used 
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ally  for  a  short  timefon  the  Aden-Bombay  cable),and  was  never 

to  be  quite  a  success  for  practical  purposes.    Though  exceedingly 

■  was  rather  too  elaborate  for  regular  work.     Moreover,  like  the 

'  key,  it  was  really  before  its  time,  there  being  then  very  little 

ictual  fast-speed  work — such  as  may  be  attained  on  a  cable  by 

smission.     Other  names  which  have  from  time  to  time  been 

■.h  curb-signal  devices,  in  connection  with  manual,  or  machine, 

■ire  those  of  Siemens,  Saunders,  Muirhead,  Gott,  and  Rymer- 


been  pointed  out  by  Mr  Raymond-Harker  that  under  certain 
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conditions — as,  for  instance,  when  a  cable-hut  or  station  is  in  communica- 
tion with  a  telegraph  ship  through  -a  great  length  of  laid  cable,  plus  a 
considerable  length  of  cable  coiled  in  the  ship's  tanks,  and  when  great 
speed  of  transmission  is  not  requisite  or  even  possible — hand  curbing  can 
be  advantageously  applied.  The  electrician  would  employ,  as  usual  an 
ordinary  reversing  key,  but  would  add  a  curbing  contact  after  each  main 
contact.  Thus  the  manipulation  of  the  left  and  right  finger-pieces  of  the 
key  for  the  transmission,  e.g.,  of  the  signal  "understand"  would  be— left- 
rigkt,  Icft-rigAf,  left-r/^///,  right-/^/,  \eft-rtgAf,  instead  of  merely  left,  left, 
left,  right,  left.  The  curbs  are  here  shewn  in  italics,  and  it  is  evident  that 
their  time-value  can  be  controlled  by  the  electrician  who,  in  his  manipula- 


FiG.  22. — Siphon  Recorder  Signals,  Uncurbed. 

tion,  imparts  to  each  contact,  main  or  curb,  the  time-value  desirable.  The 
accompanying  figures  shew  signals  obtained  under  exactly  equal  conditions, 
excepting  that  in  Fig.  22  the  signals  are  uncurbed,  whilst  in  Fig.  23  the 
same  have  been  manually  curbed  in  the  manner  above  described. 

One  result,  then,  of  the  introduction  of  condensers  for  use  on  long  cables, 
with  the  accompanying  great  increase  of  definition  and  consequent  higher 
effective  speed  of  working,  was  to  lessen  the  interest  hitherto  taken  in 
curbing  devices  —  necessarily   in   themselves  of  a  somewhat    complicated 


Fk;.  23. — Siphon  Recorder  Signals,  Curl)ed. 

nature,  with  a  multiplicity  of  contacts  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  tlean 
and  reliable.  In  a  word,  the  majority  of  cable-station  superintendents 
pronounced  in  favour  of  the  simple  reversing  key  as  a  transmitting  aj^ent 
for  signals,  used  in  conjunction  with  condensers,  as  being  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory system  which  extra  curbing  was  thought  to  spoil. 

Of  late  years,  however,  keen  competition  combined  with  a  vast  increase 
of  traffic  over  the  various  submarine  cable  systems  has  caused  the  matter  of 
curbed  signals  to  be  again  taken  up  in  conjunction  with  improved  automatic 
transmitters,  these  latter  having  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  very  high 
traffic-carrying  capacity  of  the  two  last  laid  Atlantic  cables  of  1894. 
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Alphabets. 

The  alphabet  used  on  submarine  lines — if  we  except  the  printed 
rharacters  on  a  few  Hughes  circuits  between  London  and  the  Continent — 
s  the  International  Morse  Code. 

On  short  cables  (as  in  land-line  telegraphy)  this  code  is  composed  of 
'  dots  "  and  "  dashes  "  rendered  either  visible,  or  merely  audible,  according 
LS  reading  is  carried  on  by  sight  or  by  sound. 


m 
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Fig.  24. — Siphon  Recorder  Alphabet. 

On  long  submarine  cables  the  same  "  dots  "  and  "  dashes  "  are  represented 
>y  left  and  right  deflections  of  a  luminous  image  projected  on  to  a  scale 
rom  a  mirror  affixed  to  a  magnetic  needle,  or  by  up  and  down  deviations 
rom  a  horizontal  zero  ink-line  traced  by  a  recording  siphon.  The  first- 
nentioned  system — the  Morse  pure  and  simple — requires  a  current  in  but 


5 

Fk;.  25. 
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>ne  direction ;  the  two  latter,  like  Wheatstone's  single-needle  apparatus, 
nvolve  the  use  of  reversals,  or  currents  in  opposite  directions. 

The  reversal  system,  in  which  symbols  corresponding  respectively  to 
lots  and  dashes  are  produced  with  positive  and  negative  currents,  may  be 


mo  t 

Fig.  26. 


aid  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  point  alphabet  invented  by  Steinheil,  although 
he  latter  was  never  officially  adopted. 

Alphabets  involving  the  use  of  momentary  contacts  of  constant  and 
iniform  duration,  and  causing  in  the  receiving  instrument  up  and  down,  or 
ight  and  left  deviations  from  a  zero  position,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  not 
equiring  currents  of  prolonged  application — />.,  where  the  dash  occupies 
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thrice  the  time  of  the  dot.  Nevertheless,  after  the  completion  of  each 
elementary  signal,  the  cable  by  no  means  reverts  at  once  to  its  former 
electrical  condition,  and  therefore  time  is  to  a  certain  extent  taken  up  on 
this  account. 

At  the  arrival  end  the  signals  necessarily  depend  in  a  large  degree  on 
those  which  have  preceded  them.  For  instance,  the  letters  e,  i,  s,  h  of  the 
Morse  alphabet,  formed  as  here  (Fig.  25)  by  current  impulses  in  one 
direction  onlj',  give  rise  to  increasing  current  intensities,  consequently 
affecting  the  receiving  instrument  to  an  ever-increasing  extent.  The  same 
thing  evidently  applies  to  the  letters  t,  m,  o,  etc.,  formed  by  current  impulses 
opposite  in  direction,  thus  (Fig.  26).  The  arrival  curve  of  the  current 
corresponding  to  a  series  of  current  impulses  sent  in  one  direction,  sepa- 
rated by  intervals  of  the  same  duration  as  each  signal,  is  represented  by  a 
wave  line  (Fig.  27)  whose  axis,  at  the  end  of  a  very  short  time,  is  paialld 


i            <£ 

)  \  r 

to  the  axis  of  X  and  at  i  -j^  distance  from  it.  The  mean  strength  of  the 
arrival  current  thus  rapidly  becomes  equal  to  half  the  intensity  limit.  .Alsu 
the  amplitude  of  these  undulations  diminishes  when  the  duration  of  ihe 
contacts  is  shortened,  as  the  accompanying  table  shews  : — 


.-Xinpliiude  of  variation  of) 


,  the-   2.69     2.97     4.52    6.31    10.42    14.85   19.67   24.42   : 


IfwKand  II  K,  Fig,  28)  represent  the  current  strengths  at  which  the 
receiving  instrument  commences  and  ceases  to  work,  its  action  will  onlybt 
regular  when  those  limits  fall  on  one  side  and  the  other  of  the  line  of 
moans  i>r.  It  is  the  difference  of  level  between  the  points  ///  and  n  which 
cimstituto-^  tho  ])orio(l  uf  sensitiveness  of  the  different  instruments.    Iftky 
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were  both  below  DC,  long  signals  would  result  separated  by  shortened 
intervals  ;  if  both  above  D  C,  short  signals  would  be  given  with  long  intervals. 
If  the  point  n  was  below  the  hollows  ^  .  .  .  ,  a  continuous  signal  would  be 
received  ;  and  if  the  point  m  was  higher  than  the  crests  b,  d  ,  ,  ,  nothing 
would  be  received.  In  fact,  the  letters  in  which  dots  and  dashes  are  com- 
bined are  more  or  less  impaired  according  to  the  nature  of  the  currents 
which  succeed  them  in  the  formation  of  signals. 

Cable-telegraph  operators,  however,  soon  become  accustomed  to  these 
effects,  and  read  these  signals  with  ease,  even  when  the  high  speed  of  trans- 
mission together  with  the  retardation  of  the  cable  has  flattened  out  all 
definition  of  the  separate  elementary  signals,  and  the  elements  have  become 
merged  into  characters  undulatory  and  irregular  as  far  as  distance  of 
deviation  from  zero  line  is  concerned,  but  of  uniform  characteristics  and 
rate  of  formation,  and  therefore  easily  deciphered  by  an  expert.  Take, 
for  example,   the   word   "  Funchal,"   as   given    in    Fig.    29.     Under   such 
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Fig.  29. 

conditions  it  is  of  paramount  importance  not  only  that  the  speed  of  rapid 
transmission  should  be  strictly  uniform,  but  also  that  the  time  relation 
between  current  impacts  and  intervening  spaces  should  be  maintained  con- 
stant. In  other  words,  a  given  letter  ought  always  to  present  a  uniform 
appearance  in  any  given  instance  or  conditions  of  signalling,  and  this  is 
impossible  without  time  uniformity  of  current  contacts  and  spacing  intervals, 
whatever  may  be  the  set  ratio  existing  between  the  two.  A  good  recorder 
clerk  does  not,  when  reading,  count  the  number  of  up  and  down  deviations 
from  the  zero  line.  When  all  the  letters  possess  like  characteristics  his 
practised  eye  rapidly  seizes  each  letter  as  a  whole — short  words,  even,  are 
read  in  this  way — at  a  glance,  just  as  the  book  reader  quickly  realises  the 
sense  of  what  he  reads  without  closely  analysing  the  formation  of  each  letter 
or  word. 

On  cables,  therefore,  where  very  high  speeds  are  maintained,  as  on 
the  recently  laid  Atlantic  lines  with  heavy  cores,  some  form  of  automatic 
transmitter  is  used  which  ensures  the  perfect  uniformity  of  signals — 
transmitted  at  a  speed  too  high  to  be -efficiently  maintained  by  hand. 
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Application  of  the  Foregoing  to  the  1869  Atlantic  Cable. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  1869  French  Atlantic  cable— the 
longest  section  in  existence — whose  length  L  is  2,584*  N.M.,  capacity  per 
naut  >&  =  o.43  microfarad,  and  copper  resistance  ^=2.93  ohms  per  N.M. 
Formula  (11)  gives 

T  =  — t^ z^ ^L_?  X  0.029  =  0.245  second 

10' 

The   normal    speed    of  transmission    through  this   cable   with  mirror 

receiving  instruments  being  about  eleven  or  twelve  words  of  five  letters  per 
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minute,  and  each  letter  including  three  elementary  signals,  each  signal 
requires  an  interval  of  about  0.34  seconds  or  1.38T  to  pass  from  one  end  of 
the  line  to  the  other. 

If  we  take  as  100  the  intensity  limit  of  arrival  current  from  a  batter)' of 
given  potential,  the  intensities  at  different  intervals  of  time  counted  from 
the  commencement  of  contact  will  be  represented  by  the  numbers  in  the 
table  on  the  following  page.f 
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Fig.  31. 
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In  this  cable,  then,  half  the  value  of  the  charge  limit,  at  arrival,  is  only 
attained  after  an  interval  of  6t,  and  to  get  nine-tenths  of  this  charge,  an 
interval  of  13T  is  required.  A  receiving  instrument,  working  under  the 
influence  of  a  current  equal  to  0.27  of  the  maximum,  would  only  start  after 
an  interval  of  4.12T,  or  about  1.009  seconds.  If  the  cable  were  disconnected 
from  the  battery  at  the  starting  end  at  the  time  5T  and  put  direct  to  earth, 
the  arrival  current  intensity,  at  the  time  6t^  would  be  50.55770—0.01639 
=  50.54131  ;    at  7t,  60.41164  —  2.46081=57.95083,  and  so  on.     If,  at  the 


*  Increased  since  to  2,717  N.M. 

t  Jenkin,  *'  Electricity  and  Magnetism,"  8th  edition,  p.  332. 
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time  yr^  the  cable  were  again  connected  to  the  battery  at  the  starting  end,  the 
arrival  intensity,  at  the  time  8t,  would  be  6842832—11.98582+0.01639  = 
54.45889.     Lastly,   if  at  the  time   97,   the   cable  were  joined   up  to  the 


/in 
terms 
of  a. 

Strength  of 
Current  in  Per- 
centage*. 

/in 
terms 
of  «. 

Strength  of 
Current  in  Per- 
centages. 

/in 
terms 
of  a. 

Strength  of 
Current  in  Per* 
centages. 

/in 
terms 
of  a. 

Strength  of 
Current  in  Per- 
centages. 

.4 

.00000000271 

I.I 

.04140636 

3.5 

18.48434 

7.8 

66.95995 

.5 

.00000051452 

1.2 

.08927585 

3.6 

19.84366 

8.0 

68.42832 

.55 

.0000033639 

1.3 

.1704802 

Z'l 

21.21342 

8.5 

71.82887 

.60 

.000016714 

1.4 

.2959955 

3.8 

22.59017 

9.0 

74.87172 

.62 

.000029252 

1.5 

.476336 

3.9 

23.97071 

9.5 

77.59133 

.64 

.000049412 

1.6' 

.720788 

4.0 

25.35217 

10.0 

80.02000 

.66 

.oooo86;li7 

1.7 

1.036905 

4.2 

28.10757 

10.5 

82.18760 

.68 

.00012835 

1.8 

1.430252 

4.4 

30.83807 

II.O 

84.12139 

no 

.00019845 

1.9 

1.904356 

4.6 

33.52902 

12 

87.38402 

.72 

.00029937 

2.0 

2.460812 

4.8 

36.16892 

13 

89.97752 

.74 

.00044152 

2.1 

3.09969 

5.0 

38.74814 

14 

92.03836 

.76 

.00063776 

2.2 

3.81846 

5.2 

41.26032 

15 

93.67565 

.78 

.00090371 

2.3 

4.61560 

5.4 

43.70028 

16 

94.97631 

.80 

.00125804 

2.4 

5.48661 

5.6 

46.06449 

17 

96.0095  I 

.82 

.00172272 

2.5 

6.42695 

5.8 

48.35070 

18 

96.83023 

.84 

.00232333 

2.6 

7.43163 

6.0 

50.55770 

19 

97.48215 

.86 

.00308919 

2.7 

8.49536 

6.2 

52.68501 

20 

98.00000 

.  .88 

.00405358 

2.8 

9.61264 

6.4 

54.73314 

21 

98.41134 

.90 

.00525387 

2.9 

10.77797 

6.6 

56.70294 

22 

98.73809 

.92 

.00673158 

30 

11.98582 

6.8 

58.9502 

23 

98.99763 

•94 

.00853247 

3-1 

13.23087 

7.0 

60.41164 

24 

99.20379 

.96 

.01070646 

3-2 

14.50800 

7.2 

62. 1 5439 

25 

99.36754 

.98 

.01330764 

3.3 

15.81233 

7.4 

63.82523 

1. 00 

.01639420 

3.4 

I7.I392I 

7.6 

65.42636 

legative  pole  of  the  same  battery,  the  arrival  current  intensity,  at  the 
ime  lOT,  would  be  80.02000—38.174814+11.98582  —  2x0.01639=53.22490, 
md  so  on. 
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If,  at  the  starting  end,  a  contact  of  o.oit  =  o.o0245  second  is  made  with 
a  lo-volt  battery,  or  one  of  o.it  =  o.o245  second  with  a  i-volt  batten, 
putting  the  same  starting  end  of  the  cable  to  earth  immediately  after  the 
contacts,  the  strengths  of  the  arrival  current  will  be  represented  by  the 
numbers  found  in  the  two  tables  given  below,*  and  by  the  curves  in  Figs. 
30  and  31,  the  maximum  intensity,  corresponding  to  permanent  contact 
with  a  lo-volt  battery,  being  taken  as  equal  to  io,ocxD. 


Table  I. 

Strength  of  Current  at  the  Receiving  Station  after  Contact  with  the 

Battery  for  a  Period  of 


0.0  It 

0.IT 

T 

And  then  cable  put 

to  earth. 

Difference. 

E=io  volts. 

E  =  I  volt 

I.O 

0.16 

0.1 1 

0.05 

1.2 

0.6 

0.48 

0.12 

1.4 

'•§ 

1.26 

0.24 

1.6 

2.8 

2.45 

•0.35 

1.8 

4.3 

3.9 

0.4 

2.0 

5.9 

5.6 

0.3 

2.2 

7-5 

7.2 

0.3 

2.4 

9.0 

8.7 

0.3 

2.6 

10.3 

1 0.0 

0.3 

2.8 

1 1.4 

1 1.2 

0.2 

3.0 

12.3 

1 2. 1 

0.2 

3.2 

12.9 

12.8 

o.r 

3-4 

13.4 

^3-3 

0.1 

3-6 

^3-7 

13.6 

0.1 

3.8 

13.8 

13-8 

0.0 

4.0 

13.8 

I3.8t 

0.0 

V 

4.2 

137 

0.0 

4.4 

13-6 

0.0 

4.6 

134 

0.0 

4.8 

131 

0.0 

5.4 

12.0 

0.0 

5-9 

1 1.0 

ao 

7.0 

9.0 

0.0 

8.1 

7.0 

0.0 

9.6 

5.0 

0.0 

12.8 

30 

0.0 

13.4 

2.0 

0.0 

16.5 

1.0 

0.0 

19.4 

0.5 

0.0 

23-5 

0.2 

0.0 

26.6 

1 

0.1 

0.0 

*  fournal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers^  vol.  viii.,  p.  loi. 
t  Maximum  al  3.84</. 
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Table  II. 


1 

IT 

1 

0.016 

s-T 

38.75 

9^ 

74.87 

i6t 

95 -oo     ; 

2T 

2.46 

6t 

50-56 

lOT 

80.02 

20T 

98.00 

1 

1 

11.99 

7^ 

60.41 

13^ 

90.00 

00 

100.00 

1 

2535 

8t 

68.43 

The  maximum  intensity  0.001384  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  as  equation 
(13)  shewed,  the  product  ^Po  remaining  constant.  This  maximum  is 
reached  after  a  time  3.84T,  instead  of  3T  as  given  by  formula  (14). 
The  signal   appears,  in  the  first  case,  at   the  time    1.26T  with   a  current 


intensity  of 


0.81 

lOOOO 


,  and  in  the  second  case,  at  the  time  1.3OT,  that  is,  after 


an  interval  longer  only  by  0.04T,  with  a  current  intensity  of 


0.82 
1 0000* 


Four  alternating  contacts  having  the  following  durations. 


1.  Current  + 

2.  »  - 
3-  »  + 
4'        i>         - 

5.  Cable  to  earth  - 
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Fig.  32. 
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S^^'^  a  curbed  signal,  the  intensity  of  current  received  at  the  arrival  end 
^^ng  represented  by  the  curve  in  F'ig.  32.  Fig.  33  shews  the  electric 
wave  produced  in  the  cable  ;  the  first  portion  of  the  cable  is  divided,  after 
^  time  o.6t,  into  sections  containing  alternating  positive  and  negative 
charges  of  decreasing  potential  ;  these  charges  combine  together,  dis- 
charging the  cable  so  rapidly,  that  a  new  signal  can  be  transmitted  after  an 
interval  of  0.4  to  0.5T,  say  nearly  0.3T  before  the  first  signal  can  make  its 
appearance  at  the  far  end  of  the  cable.  On  attempting  to  further  reduce 
^^^  interval  of  0.4T,  the  two  sets  of  waves  mix  one  with  the  other,  and 
^^Snals  are  no  longer  distinct.     The  time  i.it  may  therefore  be  considered 
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the  limit  of  the  speed  with  which  signals  can  be  transmitted,  using  mirror 
receiving  instruments. 

If  the  curbing  system  be  used  in  conjunction  with  condensers  inserted 
in  the  cable  circuit,  the  arrival  current  intensity  is  represented  by  the 
ordinates  of  the  curve  (Fig.  34)  which  rises  and  falls  much  more  abniptly 
than  in  the  former  case. 


For   the   various    reasons   already  shewn,   condensers   are  universally 
employed  at  either  or  both  ends  for  working  a  long  length  of  cable. 


h91 


Some  difference  of  opinion  exists,  however,  as  to  the  benefit  derived 
from  the  use  of  additional  curbing  arrangements  beyond  that  afforded 
by  sending  condensers.  It  is  contended  by  several  authorities— notably 
Mr  T.  J.  Wilmot  and  Mr  P.  B.  Delany — that  extra  curbs  reduce  too  much 
the  size  of  the  signals  received  through  a  long  cable,  and  that  the  desired 
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shape  and  character  can  be  equally  well  secured  by  local  means  at  the 
receiving  end.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  though  curbing  transmitters 
should  be  an  advantage — theoretically  speaking — for  comparatively  short 
cables,  these  will  always  give  excellent  signals  without  a  curb. 

With  a  view  to  deciding  whether  a  long  cable  works  best  with  signal- 
ling condensers  only,  or  when  also  employing  special  curbing  apparatus, 
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Uchaustive  experiments  have  been  carried  out   under  the  follcuving  different 
mditions : — 

.  Without  either  condenser  or  other  curb, 

2.  With  condensers,  but  without  further  curbing  arrangements. 

3.  Without  a  condenser,  but  with  a  hand-key  or  machine  curb. 

4.  With  conden.'iers  and  with  auxiliary  curb. 

The  last  condition  seems,  as  a  rule,  to  give  the  best — or  rather,  the  most 
reliable — results ;  and  especially  so  where  duplex  connections  are  in  force, 
inasmuch  as  condensers  may  be  said  to  be  an  essential  for  duplex  working.  ' 


DEARLfiVE'S   SV.STEM   OF   TRjWSFORM  KRS   IN    PLACE  OF  CONDENSERS 
FOK   WOKKING  CABLE   CIRCUITS. 
The  following  method  of  working  cables  patented  (No.  8823,  A.D.  1894) 
!*>•  Mr  A.  Dearlove,  consists  mainly  in  placing  specially  con.structed  trans- 


'Ofmers  in  the  equivalent  position  of  condensers  as  ordinarily  used  on  cable 
circuits,  both  as  regards  the  sending  and  receiving  ends  of  the  line. 

The  type  of  transformer  employed  is  similar  to  those  now  generally 
supplied  for  electric  lighting  purposes,  with  laminated  iron  core  and  a 
doseii  magtietk  circuit.  The  primary  and  secondary  coils  are  wound  with 
^i^ual  turns,  and  subdivided  into  four  or  more  distinct  and  insulated 
'^'fcuits. 

The  transformer  is  represented  in  Fig.  35.  It  is  equivalent  in  effect  to 
4'^cr  50  microfarads  of  capacity.     Fig.  36  shews  the  circuit  connections. 

Cromwell  Varley  in  1S62.  and  Mr  G.  K.  Winter  in  1873,  suggested 
"**  Use  of  induction  coils  for  a  similar  purpose  ;  but  the  improvement 
™rTJed  in  this  recent  method  is  obtained  by  the  adoption  of  the  closed 
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iron  circuit,  and  the  winding  of  the  primary  and  secondary  circuits— t] 
ratio  of  the  turns  can  be  varied  as  is  found  most  efficient  for  the  circi 
upon  which  it  is  used,  but  in  no  case  must  the  primar>'  circuit  have  a  larg 

Cabte . 


Recorder. 


Fig.  36. — Connections  of  Dearlove*s  Transformer  System. 

number  of  turns  than  the  secondary  circuit.  Thus  no  undue  strain  can 
possibly  come  upon  the  cable  end  under  these  conditions,  provided  that 
moderate  battery  power  be  used. 
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Fig.  37. — Signals  obtained  with  Transformer,  in  place  of  Condensers, 


The  curbing  action  of  the  transformer  is  similar  to  that  of  the  conden.^f- 
and  the  specimen  signals  given  above  shew  this  to  be  the  case. 

Paiticulars.  — Line,  7,000  ohms.     Cap.,  330  mfds.     Five  cells.     Eighteen  words. 
Sending  direct  to  Line  with  Automatic  Transmitter. 
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Signals  with  neither  sending  nor  rei;eiving  condensers.     P  =  300  ohms.     S  =  2oo  ohms. 

no  sending  condensers,  but  receiving  on  transformer  (slightly  over-curbed). 

„  ..  „  60  microfarads  (insufficient  curb). 


The  amount  of  curb  in  the  iransfomier 
diiaive  resistance  in  the  primary  circuit,  ( 
seldom  necessary  to  use  this  extra  apparatus 


all  be  regulated  by  the  addition 
by  the  intrmluction  of  a  shunt 


The  particular  transformer  used  has  5,000  turns  in  the  primary  circuit 
(I"),  and  an  equal  number  in  the  secondary  circuit  (s),  buth  having  a  resist- 
ance of  approximately  200  ohms.  The  circuit  being  subdivided,  the 
instrument  is  easily  adapted  to  work  either  long  or  short  cables,  and  can 
be  recommended  for  use  on  cables  up  to  1,200  miles  in  length. 

The  best  results  are  obtained  on  this  system  when  the  battery  is  applied 
direct  to  the  cable  as  shewn  in  Fig.  36,  but  the  transformer  principle  of 
iv-orking  may  be  adapted  to  either  the  duplex  or  simplex  methods  of 
vv-orking. 

There  is  nothing  likely  to  get  out  of  order  or  require  attention  in  the 
instrument;  and  the  cost  is  less  than  a  fourth  of  that  of  a  condenser  of 
equivalent  capacity. 


Mechanical  Analogy  and  Model  ok  Suhmarine  Cable 
Working. 


Wf  In  the  course  nf  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution,"  Professor 
Geot^e  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  gave  a  hydro-mechanical  analogy  for  the  working 
of  a  submarine  cable  of  certain  length,  and,  therefore,  possessing  a  certain 
factor  of  retardation,  accompanied  by  a  model  t  placed  alongside  of  the 
electrical  representation,  both  of  which  were  in  working  order. 

In  Professor  Forbes's  model  a  thread  (Fig.  38J  is  suspended  in  a 
viscous  fluid.  A  twisting  force  applied  at  the  top  represents  K.M.F. ; 
the  total  twist  in  any  length  represents  the  charge  in  that  portion  of  the 
cable  ;  the  velocity  of  rotation  at  any  point  represents  the  current  flowing 
■it  that  part  of  the  cable.  A  spring  at  top  or  bottom  represents  a  condenser, 
"'flose  capacity  is  measured  by  the  twist  (charge)  given  by  unit  twisting 
'"fee  (unitofE.M.F.). 


**  Lectures  on  Alternating  and  Interrupted  Elt 
es,F.R.S.,  M.InsLCE.,  delivered  April  1895. 
^^hibited  a  short  time  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Society 


Currents,"  by  Professor  George 
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By  hanging  a  thread  in  a  vertical  tube  filled  with  glycerine  and  water 
in  suitable  proportions,  we  have  all  the  essentials  for  understanding  the 
propagation  of  electric  pressure  through  a  submarine  cable.  But  the 
measurement  of  the  twisting  force  applied  at  the  top  is  difficult.  Any 
mechanism  having  momentum  is  objectionable,  as  this  introduces  the 
analogue  of  a  heavy  self-induction,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  electrical 
problem.  For  this  reason,  Professor  Forbes  suspended  the  thread,  and  at 
each  end  vanes  were  supported  which  could  be  blown  round  by  a  constant 
pressure  of  air  to  represent  the  E.M.F.  The  spindle  of  the  vanes  is  solid, 
and  goes  down  into  the  liquid  to  the  point  where  the  thread  representing 
the  cable  is  attached.     The  vanes  and  air-jet  represent  the  battery,  and  it 
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A  B  represent  Earth. 

Fig.   3S.  —Mechanical  Analog)-  ot  Submarine  Cable  Working. 


is  found  convenient  to  have  two  jets  to  rotate  the  vanes  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. These  are  actuated  by  two  keys,  -|-  and  — ,  which  admit  the  air  to 
one  or  other  of  the  nozzles.  If  there  be  no  sending  condenser  to  be 
represented  in  the  model,  the  vanes  must  be  supported  by  a  silk  fiba' 
without  torsion.     The  vane  spindle  is  held  laterally  by  bearings. 

Thini^s  IxMUi^  so  arrani^ed,  we  may  assume  that  the  air  pressure  used    . 
represents  the  F..M.1'\  o(  the  sendini;  battery,  say  100  volts.     If  the  cable 

which   we  wish    to  imitate  has  800   microfarads  capacit>%  the   permanent 

800 
chari^e  on  it  would  be'    ,   x  100  =  0.08   coulomb.     Fixing    now    the  lower 

end  of  the    thread,   applv    the   air-jet  and   observe    the   twist.      Suppose 
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is  10  revolutions.  Then  1  revolution  means  0.008  coulomb,  and  i 
'olution  a  second  means  0.008  ampere.  If  now  the  resistance  of  the 
sle  be  6,000  ohms,  the  permanent  current  would  be  gV  ampJire.     This 

3iild  be  represented  by =  . —  =2  revolutions  per  second.     Leave 

^  '  60 X. 008     .48 

^the  lower  end  free,  and  apply  the  air-jet  at  the  top.  If  2  revolutions 
Wcond  be  obtained,  we  have  the  right  resistance  in  the  model.  If 
Hore  water  or  glycerine  should  be  added  till  the  right  resistance  is 
;ured. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  tc  get  mirror  signals  thus,  as  velocity  indicates 
rreiit,  and  the  zero  would  move.  If,  however,  we  put  a  mirror  at  the 
VM  end  of  the  thread,  and  restrain  its  motion  either  by  a  spring  or  a 
innet.  it  may  be  considered  that  we  are  putting  in  a  receiving  condenser, 
d  the  deflection  indicates  the  potential  at  that  point  of  the  cable,  just  as 
recorder  does.     We  ought  to  add  here,  below  the  mirror,  a  vertical  wire 

represent  the  resistance  of  the  recorder.  If  now,  instead  of  having  a 
"sionless  fibre  at  the  top,  we  attach  the  vanes  to  a  spring,  this  is  equiva- 
it  to  a  sending  condenser,  and  we  have  a  perfect  representation  of  the 
Tials  received  by  the  special  cable  which  we  have  imitated. 
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Section  3.— Speed  of  Signalling. 

The  rate  at  which  electrical  impulses  can  be  made  to  pass  along  any 
electrical  conductor  is — so  far  as  we  know  at  present — governed  by  two 
factors  which  form  part  of  its  constitution — />.,  the  conductor  resistance  of 
the  line  and  its  electro-static  inductive  capacity.  Both  of  these  influence 
the  problem  inversely,  and  to  the  same  extent.  This  was  first  pointed  out 
in  a  general  way  by  Professor  William  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin)  in  the 
columns  of  the  Athenceum,  when  confuting  Mr  Wildman  Whitehouse's 
views  on  this  subject  in  1856 ;  and  was  further,  and  more  completely,  dealt 
with  by  Mr  S.  A.  Varley,  at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  in  1858.* 
The  independent  views  of  Lord  Kelvin  and  Mr  Varley  now  take  the  form 
of  a  pretty  generally  admitted  law  (based  on  experimental  proof),  and  is 
usually  expressed 

KR 

Where  S  =  the  maximum  speed  of  signalling  on  the  line  under  con- 
sideration. 

Where  A  =  the  constant — the  multiple  of  K  and  R  of  a  known  cable 
giving  a  known  speed. 

Where  K  =  total  electro-static  capacity  of  the  cable  under  consideration 

Where  R  =  total  conductor  resistance. 

In  fact,  by  dividing  the  KR  of  the  known  standard  cable  ('  =  constant, A 
by  the  KR  of  the  cable  under  consideration,  the  relation  of  their  respective 
KR  (retardation)  is  arrived  at;  and  therefore,  the  relation,  also,  of  their 
respective  signalling  speeds. 

This  law  is  usually  known  as  the  KR  lavv.f  In  the  case  of  an  aerial 
conductor,  K  naturally  forms  a  very  small  factor ;  and  under  some  circum- 
stances may  be  almost  neglected.  But  with  an  underground,  or  submarine. 
cable  being,  as  a  rule,  considerable,  it  requires  to  be  taken  into  equal 
account  with  the  conductor  resistance. 

The  product  of  K  and  R  makes  up,  in  fact,  what  is  usually  described  a> 


*  Mr  Varley  was,  indeed,  the  first  to  put  the  whole  matter  on  a  perfectly  clear  bas'^ 
in  the  course  of  his  paper  (at  the  above  Institution)  on  **  The  Electrical  Qualification^ 
requisite  in  Long  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables,^'  as  well  as  during  one  to  the  Society 
of  Arts  in  the  same  year  on  *'  The  Practical  Hearing  of  the  Theor>'  of  Electricity  in 
Submarine  Telegraphy." 

t  Electro-static  capacity  is  very  often  expressed  by  F — originally  standing  ^^^ 
"  farad,"  the  unit  of  capacity  ;  but  inasmuch  as  this  law  is  generally  spoken  of  as  tb« 
**  KR  law,"  K  is,  perhaps,  preferable  if  only  for  the  sake  of  uniformity. 
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retardation  of  a  cable  in  becoming  charged  throughout,  which  cannot, 
eed,  be  constituted  by  either  alone.  It  also  equally  sets  up  a  pro- 
bation effect,  in  becoming  entirely  discharged,  previous  to  transmitting 
)ther  electrical  impulse.* 

Thus,  in  considering  the  type  of  conductor  and  thickness  of  dielectric 
ich  will  give  the  required  speed  of  signalling,  or  when  calculating  the 
ximum  working  speed  afforded  by  a  cable  core  of  given  dimensions,  it 
:omes  necessary  to  first  arrive  at  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  conductor 
i  the  electro-static  capacity  of  the  cable.  With  these,  and  the  same 
rticulars  regarding  a  cable  giving  a  known  speed,  by  the  use  of  the  above 
mula  the  corresponding  signalling  speed  of  the  cable  in  question,  or  the 
re-type  which  must  be  employed  to  afford  it,  may  be  ascertained. 

The  speed  of  signalling  through  submarine  cables  is  usually  defined  as 
e  number  of  words  which  can  be  sent  correctly  from  one  end  of  the 
ible  to  the  other  in  a  single  minute.     The  number  of  letters  contained 

different  words  of  the  same  language  being  exceedingly  variable,  the 
jmber  of  words  transmitted  in  a  given  time  will  depend,  to  a  great  extent, 
1  their  length.  It  has,  in  fact,  happened  during  trials,  that  intentionally 
•rmed  phrases  consisting  of  very  short  words  have  occurred  in  succession 
/er  and  over  again,  and  a  speed  of  transmission  thus  attained  very 
ifferent  from  the  practical  working  speed  of  the  cable.  This  state  of 
lings  is  remedied  by  indicating  the  average  number  of  letters  of  which  the 
ords  are  to  be  composed  ;  the  number  used  formerly  to  be  five,  but 
as  since  risen  to  seven,  as  the  result  of  the  rules  for  counting  words 
dopted  by  the  International  Telegraphic  Conferences.f  To  avoid  all 
hance  of  misunderstandings,  most  managers  and  electricians  of  cable 
ompanies  specify,  as  speed  of  transmission  for  traffic  purposes,  the  number 


*  That  which  takes  place  in  a  cable  when  put  into  communication  with  an  electric 
^nerator  has  been  already  dealt  with,  fairly  fully,  in  the  last  section.  It  suffices  here  to 
^y  that  the  retardation  in  any  given  cable  is  due  to  the  static  (holdinp^  back)  effect  of  the 
duced  charge  outside  the  cable — a  form  of  Leyden  jar — on  the  primary  charge  in  the 
riductor.  Similarly,  when  the  battery  contact  is  broken,  and  the  conductor  is  put  to 
'^h,  a  cable  discharges  itself  in  the  same,  comparatively  slow,  manner  on  the  above 
^ount.     In  this  case  the  phenomenon  is,  for  distinction,  described  as  prolongation. 

"^  The  fact  that  seven — or  indeed  nine— letters  is  found  to  be  nearer  the  average  than 
^  in  cable  messages  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  code  words  form  a  larger 
^portion  of  the  traffic  than  in  the  case  of  land  lines,  in  which  five  is  still  considered  the 
^per  standard  number  of  letters  to  a  word. 

For  the  latter  reason — associated  with  that  of  general  uniformity — a  word  is  still 
ken  as  representing  five  letters  in  all  speed  calculations  for  purposes  of  estimate  and 
^i^parison.  The  cable  word  is,  in  fact,  only  taken  at  seven  to  ten  letters  for  commercial 
>timates  and  calculations  in  the  direction  of  earning  capacity  during  given  working 
^riods  of  the  cable,  and  for  the  return  on  outlay. 

2Q 
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^ff  Utters  which  can  be  sent  through  the  cable  per  minute,  for  purpose^  of 
accuracy,  and  in  order  to  be  more  comparable  with  each  other.* 

This  second  definition  is,  however,  in  one  way  no  more  concise  than  the 
first  The  number  of  elementar>'  signals  forming  the  different  letten  of 
the  Morse  alphabet  varies,  in  fact,  from  one  to  four.  Thus  it  beGomes 
necessary  to  state  the  average  number  of  elementary'  signals  of  whidi  the 
letters  are  to  consist  This  number  is  generally  three,  sometimes  four,  tbc 
intervals  separating  both  letters  and  words  being  neglected.*** 

The  first  traces  of  electricity  arrive  at  the  remote  end  of  the  cable  in  an 
interval  of  time  which  is  extremely  short,  though  not  infinitely  so  as  would 


*  The  traffic  on  some  submarine  lines  consists  of  a  ver>*  small  proportion  of  code 
words  or  ciphers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  traffic  on  most  of  them  is  mainly  so  coosd- 
tuted,  with  words  of  ten  letters  and  over. 

t  It  may  be  suggested  that  speed  of  transmission  would  be  more  accurately  denned  by 
the  number  of  elementary  signals — "  dots "  and  "  dashes,"  more  aptly  termed  recorder- 
line  **  ups  ^  and  "  downs  " — which  can  be  sent  through  the  cable  per  minute  of  time.  aO 
signals  succeeding  each  other  at  equal  interv'als  ;  but  this  idea,  though  correa  from  a 
certain  point  of  view,  would  scarcely  answer  in  practice.  It  has  already  been  shewn  thai 
signalling  can  be  safely  carried  on  at  a  speed  at  which  all  actual  definition  of  recorder- 
line  **  ups "  and  **  downs  "  will  have  disappeared,  the  value  of  each  letter,  or  part  of  a 
letter,  in  terms  of  **ups "  or  "downs  "  being  given,  not  in  so  many  distinct  wa\*cs  in  ihc 
ink-line,  but  by  a  more  or  less  prolonged  hanging-away  of  the  siphon  from  the  zero  posi- 
tion. This  being  so,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  correctly  estimate  the  speed  at  which 
practicable  signals  can  be  produced  on  a  given  cable  from  the  mere  noting  of  the  number 
of  meaningless  elementary  signals  received  in  uninterrupted  succession  in  a  given  lime. 
Such  data  would  afford  no  such  criterion  of  practical  signalling  as  would  be  offered  b\  ihc 
successful  transmission  within  a  given  time  of  a  certain  number  of  standard  words  of 
seven  letters,  the  words  being  chosen  so  as  to  give  on  an  average,  for  the  total  number 
of  words,  a  mean  of  about  3.1  elements  per  letter,  which  is  the  mean  for  the  Inter- 
national Code. 

The  followmg  list  gives  ten  representative  seven-letter  words,  of  which  the  total  mean 
number  of  elements  per  letter  is  3.1 — that  is  to  say,  equivalent  to  the  mean  number  oi 
elements  per  letter  in  the  entire  International  Code  Alphabet,  a  to  z  : — 

List. 

Cockpit.  Forceps. 

Bulrush.  Colony. 

Redjowl.  Sobbing. 

Cocoons.  Zadkiel. 

Ploughs.  Follows. 

The  use  of  these  and  other  words  of  similar  mean  value  in  a  trial  of  speed  would  gi^^ 
strictly  reliable  data  in  regard  to  the  word  capacity  of  a  cable.  In  fact,  such  a  test 
would  be  if  anythin;.^  somewhat  too  exacting,  as,  from  the  frequency  with  which  the 
shorter  letters  occur  in  average  words,  the  number  of  elements  per  letter  in  an  average 
telegraphic  messaj^e  will  be  found  to  be  something  below  the  value  3. 

A  combination  of  the  theoretically  excellent  element-unit  with  the  more  practically 
useful  word-unit  systems  may  be  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner. 

The  total  mean  number  of  elements  per  word  in  the  list  above  given  is  21.8,  which 


appear  from  equation  (6) — in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter — which  is  not 
rigorously  exact.  For  this  reason  it  becomes  essential,  on  long  lines*  in 
order  to  increase  the  nett  returns  of  the  cable,  to  use  only  the  most  sensitive 
receiving  instruments,  such  as  Sir  William  Thomson's  mirror  instrument  or 
siphon  recorder.  But  the  value  of  Cj  also  depends  on  the  potential  P„,  and 
on  the  cable  constants  r,  k,  and  L.  ■  We  shall  now  explain  how  the  best 
results  can  be  practically  assured  with  a  cable  about  to  be  laid  between  any 
two  points,  by  a  judicious  choice  of  battery  power  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
properly  proportioned  core  on  the  other.f 

We  will  first  suppose  that  similar  receiving  apparatus  is  used  at  each 


word  letter,  the  averag'e  for  the   Iniemaiional 


is  equivalent  to  3.1  elements  p' 

Telegraph  Alphabet. 

Then  elements  per  word  =  -  -  -         2r.8 

Maximum  space  after  each  word  equivalent  to,  say,  3  elements  =  3. 

Total  elements  per  word     -  .  .  -         34.8 

To  arrive  at  a  rigidly  correct  value  for  rate  of  speed  of  transmission  through  a  cable, 
let  us  count  the  number  of  elements  in  the  words  transmitted  in  a  given  time,  allowing 
also  3  elements  for  every  word  space.  The  grand  total  divided  by  24.8  wiii  giie  the 
loial  number  of  standard  words  transmitted,  which  value,  divided  by  tl 


r  words  per  n 


obviously  give  the  number  of 
For  example,  the  lines— 

•  "  I  am  the  instrument  of  man's  desire, 

To  hold  communion  with  his  fellow-man 
In  distant  fields  .  .  ,  in  other  climes  afar, 
Swifter  than  flight  of  migratory  bird- 
Nay,  swift  almost  as  speech  from  mouth  t 
were  sent  through  a  cable  in  half  a  minute. 

Number  of  elements  in  words         -  .  .  .  - 

B     Number  of  elements  in  intervening  spaces  at  3  elements  per  space 


spaces  included. 


th  . 


Total  elements 


24-8 


0.7  standard  words. 


20.7  words 


=  41.4  standard  seven-letter  words  per  11 


•  On  the  basis  that  the  working  speed  of  a  cable  vi 
ihe  s<iuare  of  the  length,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  slight 
'*yund  a  certain  figure  becomes  a  serious   matter — more  and   more 
increase.     Hence,  where  a  high  speed  of  signaUing  is  aimed  at,  it  is  i 
''ying  a  long  cable— if  on  this  account  alone— 10  avoid  paying  out  mi 
absolutely  necessary  for  engineering  reasons. 

*  At  the  outset  it  must  be  remembered,  as  a  ruling  principle,  that  it  is 
'"  tduce  the  retardation  factor  in  the  formula  /or  speed  (already  giver 
Wc«  (R)  rather  than  by  a  low  inductive  capacity  (K) — i.e.,  by  a  large  cd 
sufficient  insulation  for  electrical  and  mechanical  purposes.  This  is  so 
"f  the  relative  cost  of  copper  to  gutta-percha  or  india-rubber,  but  the  abo' 
"W  be  pushed  100  far,  the  limiting  feature  being  fault  liability. 


■ersely^more  or  less — with 

e  in  the  electrical  constants 

ind   more   so   with    further 

ist  desirable  in 

!  slack  than  is 


1)  by  a  low  resist- 
n  due  tor  with  just 
in  consideration 
■e  principle  must 


I 
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end — mirror  instruments,  for  instance — so  that  the  same  current  intensity 
will  be  required  to  make  them  work. 

Although  the  permanent  state  can  never  be  established  in  theory,  as  C, . 
p 
only  acquires  its  limiting  value  a  =    j  with  an  infinite  value  for  /,  yel  ne 

have  seen  that  in  practice,  after  an  interval  of  about  iot,  the  arriving 
current  increases  but  slowly,  and  may  then  be  considered  to  have  attained 
its  maximum.  Therefore,  if  we  take  two  cables  of  similar  constructiun. 
only  differing  as  to  their  lengths  L  and  L',  the  arriving  current  will  acquire 
the  same  limiting  value  if  the  potentials  P„  and  P„'  are  such  that 


p. 

-:t 

P. 

L 

1'. 

~L' 

„                                  \ 

- 

...           -4 

t                              ^ 

^                                            i 

7                                ^^ 

....   TC     i              -' 

rt   ..i     ,--'            41 

.\.--    !  —4-  T                1 

that    is,  if  the   electro- motive  forces  ()f  the  batteries  employed  arc  Y" 
portional  to  the  lengths  of  the  two  lines. 

If  Iho  receiving  instruments  work  under  the  effect  of  a  given  fractiuria. 
part,  say  ,\,  nf  the  current    ,",  the  times  t  =  in  and  /'  =  «t'  at  ivhich  ti"-' 
intensity  .'.,.i  i>  ivachcd,  will  have  the  following  ratio 
kr\},      . 


i^^mi^sion  >iHViis  S  and  S   in  two  similar  cables,  under  simi'^i 
worki.\l  b\-  batteries  whose  powers  are  proportional  to  then 
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ngths,  are,  therefore,  inversely  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
of  the  two  cables 

S  _  U  • 

S'  "*  U 

^e   consider,  for  instance,  three  cables  whose  lengths  are  as   the 

3  I,  2,  3,  connected  to  batteries  of  similar  kind,  the  number  of  cells 

battery  varying  according  to  the   same    proportion,   the   arrival 

\  will  have  the  same  limiting  intensity  «,  which  in  Fig.  39  is  made 

0  100.     If,  again,  the  receiving  instruments  work  with  a  current 

1  equal  to  0.40^,  we  see  by  the  figure  that  this  strength  will    be 
in   times  which  are^sensibly  to  each  other  as  the  numbers  i,  4, 

tvo  cables  are  of  different  lengths  and  also  of  different  types,  the 
irrent  intensity  will  be  obtained  when  the  electro-motive  forces  of 
^rent  batteries  satisfy  the  proportion 

P      P ' 

Po_^  rL  ^R 
P;  ~  rV  ~  R' 

electro-motive  forces  of  the  batteries  should  thus  be  proportional  to 
lI  resistances  R  and  R'  of  the  two  conductors. 

times  t=m  and  t'  =  m'  at  which  the  same  fractional  part,  -^a  for 
i,  of  the  current  intensity  required  to  work  the  receiving  instruments, 
ed,  will  be  to  each  other  as 


t  _k^     r      L^^RK 
/'">^'^r'^L"^~R'K' 

nsmission[]speeds]z/  and  v  are  therefore 

S  Jt  /L"^R'K' 
^'''  k  r'U  ~  RK 

he  cores  of  the  two][cables  are  composed  of  the  same  substances,  d 
d'  and  D'  representing  the  respective  diameters  of  conductors  and 
^e  have 

S     ^L'^^^^7 


S'-^'^L'^  ,_D 
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and,  letting  A  stand  for  a  constant,  determined  experimentally,  which  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  receiving  instrument, 

log^ 
S  =  AiP    j^     signals  per  minute.* 

According  to  numerous  experiments  of  Mr  Willoughby  Smith  on  cables 

with  his  improved  gutta-percha  core  and  with  conductors  containing  95 

per  cent,  of  pure  copper,  when   mirror   receiving   instruments  or  siphon 

recorders  are  used, 

A=  1297  X  lo* 
Therefore 

1297  X  </*  X  log  -  X  10' 
S  =  signals  per  minute, 

D  and  d  being  expressed  in  terms  of  the  same,  but  any,  unit,  and  L  being 
expressed  in  N.M. 

For  a  cable  with  a  dielectric  composed  of  another  material,  the  constant 
would  have  to  be  multiplied  by  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  capacities  per  N.M.**^ 
of  the  given  cable  and  the  cable  with  the  aforesaid  Willoughby  Smith 
gutta-percha  core,  the  diameters  D  and  d  remaining  the  same.  J 

By  applying  this  formula  to  the  1869  French  Atlantic  cable,  we  find 
that  5  =  232  signals  or  about  58  letters  per  minute. 


*  For  purposes  of  ready  calculation  it  is  also  well  to  remember  that  if  a  constant 
ratio  be  maintained  between  the  weij,^ht  (or  diameter)  of  the  conductor  and  insulator  in 
the  two  cables,  their  relative  speeds — provided  precisely  the  same  materials  be  used-*ill 
alone  depend  on  their  relative  core  dimensions  and  lengths.  This  is,  of  course,  assuming 
the  same  conditions  as  regards  bottom  temperature,  pressure,  etc.  ;  or  that  any  difference 
in  this  respect  will  be  allowed  for  so  far  as  is  necessary. 

t  Throughout  this  book  *'N.M."  or  "naut"  are  used  as  abbreviations  for  *' nautical 
mile."  The  reason  for  this  choice  in  preference  to  "  knot "  has  been  explained  in  Paris 
I.  and  11. 

I  Willoughby  Smith's  ''improved"  gutta-percha,  introduced  in  1870,  is  taken  as  the 
standard  dielectric  throughout  this  chapter.  Firstly,  because  it  is  the  material  of  which 
the  dielectric  is  composed  in  by  far  the  greater  length  of  cable  at  present  in  use  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Secondly,  owing  to  it  having  a  substantially  lower  capacity  than  any 
of  the  other  "ordinary-"  gutta-percha  so  far  produced,  a  core  so  insulated  permits  of  a 
correspondingly  higher  speed.  An  india-rubber  dielectric  for  the  same  reason  permits  of  a 
still  higher  speed  with  corresponding  dimensions,  but  on  other  accounts  has  only  been 
employed  on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  Thirdly,  the  different  forms  of  *'ordinar)" 
gutta-percha  as  manufactured  by  various  contractors  at  one  time  or  another  with  different 
available  materials  yield  distinctly  varying  results  as  regards  capacity — and  therefore,  a? 
regards  speed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capacity  of  Willoughby  Smith's  gutta-percha 
being  governed  so  much  by  the  method  of  manufacture  (referred  to  in  the  chapter  on 
(iutta-percha,  Part  II.)  naturally  forms  a  much  more  uniform  basis.  The  comparative 
specific  inductive  capacities  of  the  above  different  materials  are  given  in  Part  II.,  and  the 
working  speed  with  each  bears  the  same  ratio  to  one  another  under  similar  conditions  and 
with  dimensions  common  to  all. 
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In  a  general  way 


RK 

being  a  new  constant,  R  and  K  expressing  in  ohms  and  microfarads 
jpectively  the  total  conductor  resistance  at  the  temperature  of  the  waters 
which  the  cable  lies,  and  the  total  capacity  of  the  cable. 


Data  in  Practice. — According  to  Mr  Willoughby  Smith's  experiments, 
would  be  equal  to  io8  x  lO^.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Alexander 
iirhead  in  1883,  obtained  through  the  Jay-Gould  Atlantic  cable  of  1881, 
tween  Penzance  and  Nova  Scotia,  7,288  letters  in  81  minutes,  including 
)etitions  and  comparisons,  say  about  90  letters  or  270  elementary  signals 
r  minute.  The  leng^  of  this  section  of  cable  is  2,518  N.M.,  the  conductor 
listance  R  at  75°  F.  8,320  ohms,  and  the  capacity  K  of  the  cable  939 
crofarads.  It  was  constructed  by  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers,  and.  there- 
•e,  the  dielectric  is  of  their  "  ordinary  "  gutta-percha.*  The  temperature 
the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic  being  about  37"^  F.,  the  value  of  A^  deduced 
)m  these  data  is 

A*  =  210  X  10'. 

r  Muirhead  has  also  given  the  speed  on  the  corresponding   1882  Jay- 
ould  cable  as  18  (seven -letter)  words  per  minute. 

The  Marseilles- Algiers  cables  of  1879  ^"^  1880  give  regularly  during 
mplex  working,  with  siphon  recorders  and  automatic  transmitters,  150 
tters  per  minute,  each  letter  requiring  on  an  average  four  current  impulses. 


*  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers  devised  special  arrangements  in  the  matter  of  the  core  of 
is  and  some  other  of  their  long  Atlantic  cables,  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  attainable 
>eed  of  signalling.  The  conductor  of  the  cable  at  each  end  for  some  distance  was  of  a 
rger  type  than  in  the  middle  so  as  to  reduce  the  conductor  resistance,  the  latter — from 
manufacturing  standpoints-being  the  more  economical  direction  to  work  in  for  effecting 
lis  object  than  by  reducing  the  capacity.  The  weight  of  dielectric  is  also  not  only  less 
It,  moreover,  its  thickness  is  less  than  in  that  part  of  the  core  in  deep  water  (besides  the 
aterial  being  somewhat  different)  where — on  account  of  the  increased  pressure  added  to 
c  greater  difficulties  and  expense  of  repairs — extra  precautions  are  necessary  for 
'suring  a  perfectly  reliable  insulation  resistance. 

Thus,  in  the  first  Jay-Gould  "Atlantic"  of  1881,  the  deep-sea  portion  was  furnished 
^h   a    core    represented    by   350   lbs.    copper   per    N.M.   to    300  lbs.   gutta-percha ; 

^ilst  that  for  the  ends  was  constituted  by   ^^..    ^'     ;"-     This  device  was   in  accord- 

270  lbs.  G.P. 

'ce  with  the  notion  that  the  rate  of  charge  and  discharge  in  an  insulated  conductor  is 

ainly  governed  by  its  form  at  the  generating  end.     It  is  not  believed,  however,  that 

practice  any  advantage  was  actually  found  ;  moreover,  the  heavy  conductor  and  small 

ickness  of  gutta-percha   at  the  shoreward   ends   materially  increased    the   risk   of  a 

•Centralised  conductor  causing  faults.     This  plan  has,  therefore,  since  been  abandoned 

more  recent  cables  made  bv  the  above  firm. 
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The  resistance  of  these  cables,  at  the  temperature  of  the  deep  Mediterranean 
water  (55°  F.),  being  respectively  5,350  and  5,220  ohms,  and  their  capacities 
from  136  to  129  microfarads,  the  approximate  value  of  A^ 

A*  =  43  X  lo^ 

Modern  fast -speed  ocean  telegraphy  is  represented  by  the  two  last 
Atlantic  cables  laid  in  1894,  one  the  property  of  the  Commercial  Cable 
Company  and  the  other  that  of  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company. 

Both  of  these  cables  are  entirely  worked  by  machine  transmission,  full 
descriptions  of  the  various  systems  and  instruments  of  which  will  be  found 
at  the  end  of  this  book.  The  speed  on  the  first-named  cable,  with  a  core 
composed  of  a  copper  conductor  that  weighs  5CX)  lbs.  per  N.M.,  with  a 
thickness  of  gutta-percha  insulation  represented  by  320  lbs.  per  N.M.,  is 
said  to  be  from  37  to  40  (five-letter)  words  per  minute.  On  the  second 
cable  the  ordinary  working  speed  attained  in  practice  (by  automatic  trans- 
mission) is  as  high  as  47  (five-letter)  words  per  minute,  press  work  being 
satisfactorily  carried  out  at  a  corresponding  rate  of  50  words  per  minute,* 

Fig.  40  is  a  facsimile  of  signals  received  at  Hearths  Content  station 
with  automatic  machine  transmission  from  Valentia  by  means  of  Mr 
Herbert  Taylor's  latest  automatic  instrument,  and  with  duplex  connections 
in  circuit. 

Fig.  41  represents  specimen  code  signals  received  at  247  letters  (=494 
five-letter  words)  per  minute,  with  Mr  P.  B.  Delany's  automatic  sender. 

Speeds  of  250  letters  and  over  have,  indeed,  been  maintained  in  reijular 
traffic  over  this  cable  for  half-an-hour  (and  more)  constant  working.  These 
.speeds  were  carefully  checked  at  each  end  by  the  company's  officials. 

This,  the  last  Atlantic  cable  laid  (one  of  five,  more  or  less,  workinj^ 
cables  belonging  to  the  "  Anglo  "  Company f),  may,  certainly,  be  taken  as 
the  representative  of  the  most  advanced  stage  of  cable  working  in  the 
present  da)-. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  both  of  the  above  lines  are  invariably  worked 
duplex.  Thus — in  these  days  of  *'  double-block,"  etc. — the  speed  is  in- 
creased b\'  90  per  cent.,  i.e.,  their  working  capacity  is  nearly  doubled.  The 
conductor  of  the  "  Commercial "  cable  is  built  up,  according  to  Messrs 
Siemens'  invariable  custom  with  Atlantic  cables,  by  a  large  central  wire 


*  Tlic  theoretical  speed  of  this  cable,  with  a  KR  of  2.42  x  10*,  based  on  Mr  Dearlovcs 
*'  Tables "'  elsewhere  alluded  to,  would  be  48.8  (five-letter)  words  per  minute. 

t  This  company  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  Atlantic  companies,  having  requisitioned 
no  less  than  eight  .Atlantic  cables  altogether,  three  of  which,  however,  have  fallen  detiniicly 
out  of  use  -i.c.y  those  of  1858,  1865,  and  1866.  The  "Anglo''  Company  comes  only 
second  to  the  "  Eastern  ''  as  regards  total  mileage  of  cable. 
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nded  by  a  number  of  other  wires  of  smaller  diameter.*  The  advantage 
i  here  over  the  ordinary  strand  conductor  is  that  for  given  weights  of 
:tor  and  insulating  material,  the  area  of  the  circle  circumscribing  the 
rtor  is  smaller  and  the  thickness  of  the  enveloping  dielectric  con- 
itly  greater  than  in  an  ordinary  strand  in  which  all  the  wires  are  of 
•  type.  The  result  is  that  whereas  the  conductor  resistance  remains 
me,  the  inductive  capacity  is  smaller,  and  the  speed  of  w^orking 
tionately  increased. 

the  "Anglo"  cable,  the  same  form  of  conductor  was  adopted,  f  and 
onductor  (650  lbs.  to  the   N.M.)   is   by  far   the 
:  which  has  ever  been  made  for  telegraph  pur- 
A  section  view  of  the  above  in  its  gutta-percha 
:ing  envelope   is  shewn  in  Fig.  42.     We  do  not 
low  in  practice  how  to  construct  a  core  having     ^i^  42. -Core  of  1894 
Dperties  of  Mr  OJiver  Heaviside*s  "distortionless        " Anglo "  Atlantic. 
."     In    the   absence  of  this,  a  step  in  the  right 
on  was  made  in   the  design  of  the  above  latest  Atlantic  cable,  by 
ly  increasing  the  size  of  the  conductor. 

le  result  of  building  a  cable  with  this  type  of  conductor  is  that  the 
g  power  per  unit  of  cost  of  this  cable  is,  compared  with  that  of  the 
'Anglo"  Atlantic,  as  1.55  is  to  unity.  In  other  words,  an  increase 
per  cent,  in  the  earning  power  of  a  cable  has  been  effected  by  auto- 
in  place  of  hand  sending — a  somewhat  remarkable  feature ! 
ith  reference  to  the  question  of  the  high  speeds  now  attained  on 
tic  cables  of  the  present  day  by  machine  transmission,  it  may  be  here 
ked  that  a  skilful  clerk  will  decipher  eighty  or  ninety  ordinary 
ges  per  hour,  and  get  through  five  hundred  messages  a  day  without 
g  a  serious  error.  These  cablists  who  work  at  the  "  serpentine " 
s,  or  *•  cabalistic  zigzags,"  of  the  recorder,  have  been  described  as  "  the 
:rats  of  the  telegraphic  profession." 


leoretical    Calculations :    Considerations    involved. — Let  us  now 

once    more   to   the    direct   question    of   speed    calculations.      The 
erable  margin    shewn    by   some   of  the  preceding   figures    may   be 


his  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  modification  of  Messrs  Bright  and  Clark's  segmental 
tor  of  1863,  described  elsewhere  ;  inasmuch  as  it  also  combines  (though  in  a  less 
manner)  the  electrical  advantages  of  a  solid  wire  with  the  mechanical  advantages 
:t,  necessities — of  an  ordinary  equal-wire  stranded  conductor, 
he  engineers  to  the  Company  being  Messrs  Clark,  Forde,  and  Taylor  ;  and  the 
tors,  the  Telegraph  Construction  and  Maintenance  Company. 
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accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  speed  of  transmission  is  not  quite 
inversely  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  length,  but  appears  to  follow  an 
intermediate  law  between  the  ratio  of  the  length  and  that  of  the  square  of 
the  length.  Probably  the  propagation  of  the  electric  wave  is  in  reality  a 
more  complex  problem  than  it  is  supposed  to  be.*  In  the  foregoing 
ordinary  calculations  for  speed  no  account  is  taken  of  the  reflex  action  of 
the  current  on  itself,  nor  of  self-induction  ;  f  neither  has  it  been  as  )*et 
possible  to  introduce  definitely  into  the  equations  either  the  absorbent 
power  of  the  dielectric  or  the  resistance  of  the  earth  itself  It  is  uncertain, 
however,  whether  they  enter  into  the  problem  in  actual  practice— /'a 
whether  they  actually  affect  the  working  speed.  J 

Theoretically,  if  we  consider  the  self-induction  of  the  line  and  neglect 
on  the  other  hand  the  conductor  resistance,  we  find  that  the  electric  waN-es 
are  propagated  in  the  conductor  in  the  same  manner  as  vibrations  in  a 
perfectly  elastic  thread.    The  velocity  of  such  waves,  in  an  overhead  copper 


*  Some,  indeed,  aver  that — even  for  prcictical  purposes — a  modification  in  the  speed 
formula  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  it  within  the  required  range  of  accuracy. 

This  view  is  largely  founded  on  the  circumstance  that  the  actual  speed  obtained  on  a 
cable  is  usually  in  excess  of  that  arrived  at  by  calculation.  This  will  only  be  noticeable 
where  the  cable  in  question  is  materially  longer  than  that  (of  known  values  and  affording 
a  known  result)  which  forms  the  basis  for  calculation. 

Whether  this  is  due  to  the  magnjtic  induction  coming  into  force  in  a  long  length  ii  is 
impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty  at  present. 

t  There  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  self-induction  in  a  laid  cable,  and  thai  its 
value  is  increased  by  the  iron  sheathing.  Though  no  allowance  is  made  for  this  in  the 
artificial  line  adopted  in  practical  duplex  telegraph^',  it  is  thought  that  the  leading-up 
resistance  tends  to  balance  this. 

\  It  is  perhaps  more  than  likely  that  they  do  not,  when  we  remember  that  absorption 
through  a  gutta-percha  or  india-rubber  dielectric  is  a  somewhat  slow  acting  process  in 
relation  to  the  time-period  between  the  application  of  the  battery  and  the  receiving  of 
the  signal  at  the  further  end.  In  tending  to  clear  the  conductor,  it  might  be  argued  that  a 
great  absorptive  power,  or  electrification,  would  be  a  favourable  condition.  Again,  it  may 
also  be  viewed,  with  reason,  that  a  highly  absorptive  (or  polarising)  dielectric  tends  to 
decrease  the  momentary  effective  electro-static  capacity  of  the  Leyden  jar  system ;  but 
this  latter  would  also  give  a  corresponding  lagging  tendency  to  the  signalling  condensers. 
The  effect  of  this  last  can  only  be  overcome  by  additional  curbing  devices.  In  the 
ordinary  insulation  test  on  cables  the  expressions  "high"  and  *Mow'*  (or  *' quick 'and 
"slow'')  electrification  are  often  used  somewhat  loosely  with  reference  to  the  rate  of  fall 
in  the  observed  deflection.  These  terms,  however,  are  liable  to  tend  to  misunderstand- 
ings -indeed,  \o  iontradictions—\\\^^xi  comparing  plate  condensers  with  cables.  In  the 
above  remarks,  therefore,  ^J:;rcat  and  little  absorption  are  adopted  by  preference.  In  * 
cable  these  are  signified  during  an  insulation  test  in  proj>ortion  to  the  p)ercentage  of 
difterence  in  the  dofiection  during  any  given  period  of  time  previous  to  the  true  resist- 
auce  revealing  itself  by  the  ultimate  peniianent  deflection  due  to  leakage  current  alone. 

.Vbsorption  may  be  regarded  as  something  between  capacity  and  insulation  resistance. 
The  term  polarisation  is  loss  suitable  on  account  of  its  very  general  use  in  quite  different 
senses. 


ir^,  is  approximately  3  x  10'"  metres  per  second.  The  effect  of  conductor 
ixstance  is  to  alter  the  form  of  the  electric  waves,  but  their  first  effects  are 
3j3agated  with  the  same  uniform  velocity  which  they  would  have  if  the 
li stance  was  nil.     In  this  sense  only  has  the  expression  "absolute  speed 


electricity "  any  signification,  and  we  then   s 
K  parable  to  that  of  light. 
v\s  the  expression 

S=   -'    =    ^ 
'       Rk      ri:\.' 

s  not  correspond  to  data  furnished  in  practice,  ■ 
following  formula^ 


that   this  velocity  i 


■  c  shall  substitute  fur  it 


rlt\l      h,I 
A  Hnd  A,  being  two  new  constants  which  should  be  determined  experi- 
mentally from  a  .sufficient  number  of  obsen-ations.     Confining  ourselves  to 
tlie  two  particular  cases  referred  to  above,  we  find  that 
A  =  826x  (o' 


^%^,(-'-"1^°)'°-'*™"-" 


Theoretically  speaking,  the  magnetic  induction  introduced  by  the  iron 
sheathing  of  an  ordinary  cable  should  tend  to  have  a  slightly  beneficial 
effect  on  its  working  powers.  This  would  be  owing  to  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  inagnetic  induction  to  neutrali.se  a  portion  of  the  induced  charge 
due  to  the  electro-static  capacity  of  the  Leyden  jar  system.  In  actual 
practice,  however,  this  is  not  supposed  to  come  into  the  question  of  speed  ; 
and  is.  indeed,  never  allowed  for  in  cable  circuits,  even  when  of  very  great 
length.  • 


*  Practice  is  supported  in  this  by  the  independent  investigations  of  Lord  Kelvin, 
F.K:S.,  Ihc  late  Mr  Charles  Hnckin,  and  Mr  Oliver  Heaviside,  F.R.S. 

If  further  evidence  were  necessary,  it  would  be  forthcoming  in  the  fact  that  an 
artificial  line  constituted  only  by  the  total  conductor  resistance  and  the  total  eleclro- 
slatic  capacity  of  the  cable  {i.e.,  wiihnut  any  eUctro-magnetic  capacity)  exactly  balances 
its  electrical  values.  Moreover,  the  said  "artificial"  ivhen  signalled  through  reproduces 
precisely  the  same  signals  (as  regards  form  and  speed)  as  those  obtained  through  the 
cable. 

-  This  statement  requires  to  be  qualified  to  some  extent  as  regards  extremely  short 
cables  worked  at  very  high  speeds.  It  is  found  in  balancing  these  for  duplex  working, 
thai  less  eleciro-slatic  capacity  is  required  than  would  be  given  by  a  perfect  imitation 
of  the  electrical  constants.  This  may  be  due  to  the  effect  of  electro- magnetic  inertia  set 
up  by  the  iron  sheathing,  under  these  conditions. 

Again,  there  is  the  case  of  the  alleged  improvement  in  speed  by  separately  brass- 
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before  arrival  at  the  other  end.     Thus  it  is  that  on  a  long  length  nf  cable 
the  speed  at  which  the  Morse  system  can  be  successfully  worked  is  bul  i 
fraction  of  what  the  mirror  or  siphon  recorder  would  lake.     On  thentho 
hand,  it  is  possible  to  work  any  length  nf  line  at  some  speed — however  slm 
— by  the  Morse  system,  provided    the  battery  contacts  are  made  in  suffi- 
ciently slow  succession  and  sufficiently   long.     The  same  applies  10  anjf 
instrument  amenable  to  electro- telegraphy. 

In  many  cases  it  might  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  a  cable  affording  ihs 
maximum  speed  was   wasted    on   short   sections^-especially   where  only 
second-rate  clerks  are  employed,  or  where  the  traffic  is  such  as  only  10 
necessitate  the  breaking  in  of  each  station  for  an  hour  or  so  per  day.    Tha 
lines,  however,  are  almost  invariably  worked  throughout  their  entire  Icngtk 
— by  joining  up  all  the  sections — at  certain  periods,  and  here  the  maximuB 
speed  is  usually  required.' 

•  \%  a  rule,  a  coasi  cable  of  this  description  is  laid  mainly  in  order  to  bring  Ui 
e.ilreme  points  into  communicalion.     It  is,   indeed,  usually  only  landed   at  ibc  mlO> 
mediate  spots  for  the  sake  of  subsidies,  or  guarantees  of  local  iraflic— al  least  sufficiU 
to  cover  station  expenses ;  as  well  as  to  simplify  working,  testing,  fault  localisation,  n 

repairs. 

k 
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Section  i.— Introductory  Remarks. 

^  short  submarine  cables  messages  are  interchanged  by  means  of  Morse 
Hughes  instruments,  worked  directly  by  the  current  through  the  line, 
else  with  the  help  of  relays. 

When  the  cables  exceed  500  miles  or  so  in  length,  and  it  becomes 
"essary  to  use  more  sensitive  apparatus,  recourse  is  had  either  to  the 
rror  receiving  instrument,  which  only  affords  transient  signals,  or  to  the 
^omson  siphon  recorder,  which  automatically  inscribes  the  signals  on  a 
ip  of  paper,  with  a  sensitiveness  to  current  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
iecting  instrument.* 


*  The  heavy  patent  rights  attached  to  the  siphon  recorder — involving  a  royalty  of 
5.  per  N.M. — having  expired  in  1882,  special  patterns  suited  for  short  lengths  (described 
ther  on)  have  since  been  gradu«illy  introduced  in  place  of  the  Morse  instrument.  At 
i  present  time,  the  **  Indo-European  "  and  the  Direct  Spanish  lines  arc  the  only  circuits 
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When,  as  usually,  the  telegraph  office  is  at  a  distance  from  the  cable 
landing-place,  communication  between  the  two  is  established  by  means  of 
underground  lines  laid  in  a  trench,  or  running  through  pipes.  The  con- 
nection between  the  shore-end  and  land-line  conductors  is  made  in  the 
cable  hut,*  one  or  more  lightning  protectors  being  here  inserted  to  protect 
the  submarine  cable  from  discharges  of  atmospheric  electricity .+ 

Should  the  offices  be  too  far  removed  from  the  landing-place  to  permit 
of  the  instruments  being  connected  up  to  the  cable  through  land  lines,  the 
messages  are  received  and  sent  from  the  cable  hut  itself — suitably  arranged 
for  the  purpose — traffic  to  and  from  the  cable  hut  being  carried  on  throu^ 
overhead  wires.  In  other  cases  the  cable  is  joined  up  to  the  aerial  line 
by  means  of  relays  placed  in  the  cable  hut  or  in  the  nearest  office.  Rc^ 
are  also  inserted  at  times  between  two  sections  of  a  submarine  caUe  in 
order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  retransmission.^  Some  of  these  instra- 
ments,§  such  as  Siemens'  polarised  relay,  the  relays  of  Stroh,  D'Arlincourt, 
l^Voment,  and  others,  are  well  known,  and  descriptions  of  them  to  be 
found  in  all  works  on  general  electro-telegraphy ;  ||  others  again,  such 
as  the  Brown-Allan  relay,  belong  more  particularly  to  submarine 
telegraphy. 


worked  on  the  Morse  system.  The  advantage  of  a  record  being  obvious,  the 
instrument  has  si  mi  lady  fallen  out  of  use  almost  entirely,  being  only  employed  hflbt 
"Western  and  Brazilian'  and  the  "West  India  and  Panama"  companies.  la  tfs 
author's  opinion,  however,  the  "mirror"  should  always  have  a  sphere  of  uscfiifaKSS 
during  cable  operations,  if  only  on  account  of  its  extreme  convenience  in  portability nd 
simplitiiation  of  adjustments.  In  speaking  between  ship  and  hut  through  a  "shocecDd" 
a  sounder  could,  in  some  instances,  be  still  better  turned  to  account.  If  made  more 
sensitive,  the  latter  mi^ht  even  be  used  for  somewhat  longer  lengths. 

*  .-\  device  of  the  author's  for  ensuring  this  being  permanently  maintained  was  fiiDy 
described  in  /V/r  Kit\'tn\i\in  of  April  1S97. 

t  Having  regard  to  doubts  as  to  the  nature  oi  the  phenomena,  some  two  or  three 
guards  of  various  descriptions  are  a  wise  precaution — for  instance,  one  of  Dr  Lodires, 
supplemented  by  a  Saunders,  Jamieson,  or  Bright  protector,  as  well  as  by  one  oi 
Siemens' plate  guards.  The  latter  fully  described  by  the  author  in  vol.  xix.,  p.  39:.  of 
the  Jot4rnal  of  the  Institution  of  Electrieal  Engineers^  is  perhaps  best  suited  for  ac 
unfrei|uented  hut,  inasmuch  as  when  one  wire  is  fused  another  comes  into  the  cirrait 
.lutomaticallv. 

!  This  forn\>  what  is  usually  described  as  the  Morse  repeater,  or  translating,  >ysiem, 
e\tensi\ely  employed  in  land  telegraphs. 

^  The  aSove  relavs  miv^hi  become  more  generally  useful  if  rendereii  efficiently 
aooustiv'.  The  vleliv  ate  adiu>tment  at  present  required  to  work  the  Morse  coils  w«>iiM 
thus  otien  be  a  ina;;er  of  secondary  importance.  This  would  often  be  a  great  advanu,;e 
for  ien\po:a:v  \»iH:a:ions  where  :in\e  is  k^\  the  utmost  importance,  and  where  a  sixx'!;!: 
Kval  batieiv  r.\iv  no:  always  be  a\ai!able. 

To  w  :.  <.  i:!!i'\'s  **  Ha^^.J.book  ^A  Tractica'.  Telegraphy,"  and  Preece  and  SivewTjil''^^ 
"  Tex:  Inv^k  of  reli\L::aph\. "  In^th  of  these  are  published  by  Messrs  Longmans,  (>recn, 
auvi  i.\\      1  ^.ey  .r.>o  !;:r.\  vioscr::^^  the  Nlorse  recoRler  and  the  Morse  (or  \'ail)  sounder. 


SIGNALLING    AETARATUS.  S^S 

We  come  lastly  lo  duplex  working — or  sending  two  signals  in  opposite 
directions- — at  the  same  instant  and  through  the  same  conductor.  This 
nethod,  worked  out  in  theory  by  Dr  GintI  of  Vienna,  as  early  as  T853,  and 
«ndered  practicable  by  Mr  J.  H.  Stearns  with  the  use  of  condensers,  in 
B72,  was  successfully  applied  some  years  later  to  submarine  cables  of  any 
ength.  The  honour  of  this  great  achievement  is  principally  due  to  Messrs 
/arlc>-,  De  Sauty,  Stearns,  Muirhead.  Taylor,  Harwood.  and  Ailhaud. 
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Section  2. — Relays  and  Special  Methods  for  Dischargix( 

Cahlf:s  of  Moderate  Length. 

Discharging  Relays.  —  Up  to  a  distance  of  150  miles  the  ordii 
Morse  apparatus  can  be  employed  both  on  land  and  submarine  li 
Beyond  this  limit  the  rate  of  sending  has  to  be  considerably  reduced, 
even  then  the  signals  soon  commence  to  arrive  in  a  mutilated  condi 
due  to  the  effects  of  alternately  charging  and  discharging  the  cable, 
state  of  things  last  described  is  remedied,  in  a  great  measure,  by  wh 
known  as  the  double-current  Morse  system,*  which  consists  in  folb 
up  each  successive  signal  by  a  weaker  current  impulse  in  the  opp 
direction,  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  more  complete  discharge  of 
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Fk;.  43. 

line.  The  strength  and  direction  of  this  reversed  current  should  i> 
regulated  as  to  bring  the  conductor  to  the  neutral  condition,  at  the  in? 
when  the  ensuing  signal  commences.  For  cables  less  than  300  milt 
length,  the  strength  of  the  two  currents  should  be  in  the  pro|X)rti( 
^  to  2. 

Sometimes  the  line  is  simpl\-  put  direct  to  earth  for  an  instant 
oach  signal. 

The  discharging  current  can  be  sent  into  the  line  automatical! 
means  (.f  the  arrangement  shewn  in  Fig.  43.  s  is  a  Siemens  pol? 
rela\-  \\host«  resistance  is  about  eiiual  to  that  of  the  line  combined  witl^ 
o\'  the  receiving  instrument  at  the  far  end  :  the  armature,  the  side  on  \ 


The  oulmary  v/'.v  .V-cui  rcir  Morsr  >\  stem  is  only  capable  of  employment  or 
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makes  connection  with  the  discharging  battery,  is  furnished  with  a  spring 
intended  to  prolong  the  duration  of  contact  on  that  side.  The  distance 
between  the  two  screw  contacts  V  and  v'  is  adjusted  to  give  sufficient  play 
to  the  armature  A  B.  When  the  sending  key  is  depressed  the  positive 
current  from  the  line  battery  divides  between  the  cable  and  the  relay  s,  the 
armature  A  B  making  contact  with  v'.  Directly  the  signal  is  completed  and 
the  key  returns  to  normal  position,  the  negative  current  from  the  dis- 
charging battery  divides  in  the  same  way  between  the  cable  and  the  relay 
s,  the  positive  charge  remaining  in  the  cable  is  neutralised  and  the  armature 
returns  into  contact  with  the  terminal  V. 

Several  other  arrangements  effecting  the  same  result  in  a  still  simpler 
manner  have  been  devised  in  the  last  few  years. 

Auxiliary  Discharge  Coils. — Supposing  that  to  the  *Mine"  terminal 
of  a  Morse  sending  key  are  joined  up  the  cable  and  some  coils  whose  joint 
resistance  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  the  line,  on  depressing 
the  key  the  portion  of  the 
current  which  enters  the  line 
insensibly  the  same  as  if  there 
\vere  no  resistance  coils  ;  and 
when  the  key  lifts,  the  line 
discharges  itself  almost  en- 
tirely through  the  coils — be- 
fore there  is  time  for  the  key 
to  resume  its  normal  position. 

To  avoid  the  weakening 
of  the  resultant  current  at  the  far  end  owing  to  its  dividing  between 
the  receiving  instrument  and  the  artificial  line,  the  latter  may  be  con- 
nected to  a  spring,  blade,  one  end  of  which  is  fixed  and  the  other 
end  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  play  between  two  contacts  in  close 
juxtajxjsition.  These  contact  pieces  (Fig.  44)  are  situated  slightly  above 
^nd  behind  the  lever  of  the  sending  key,  and  the  blade  is  held  clown  against 
the  lower  contact  by  a  small  spiral  spring.  A  screw  point  on  the  key  lever 
'"^  adjusted  so  as  to  make  contact  with  the  blade  directly  the  key  begins  to 
•"'"^e,  the  contact  being  retained  until  just  before  the  key  returns  to  its 
normal  position. 

This  method,  devised  by  Mons.  E.  Wiinschendorff,  M.I.K.E.,*  in    1881, 
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'■  Engineer  to  the  Paris  French  (Government  Telegraphs,  and  author  of  "Traite  de 
ft'IejjTaphie  Sous-Marine,''  a  part  of  which  work  formed  a  basis  for  this  volume. 
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when  the  first  long  subterranean  lines  in  France  were  inaugurated,  has 
given  good  results  on  the  underground  cable  from  Paris  to  Xancy  39; 
kilometres,  or  about  250  miles).  Mons  F.  Godfroy  has  lately  obtained  from 
it  still  better  results  by  using  single  instead  of  double  wound  resistanct 
coils,  possessing,  therefore,  considerable  self-induction.  The  extra  current 
induced  in  the  coils  after  each  impulse,  being  of  opposite  direction  in  the 
receiving  instrument  to  that  of  the  discharge  current  from  the  cable,  almost 
complete  silence  can  be  obtained  with  the  telephone,  thus  indicating  an 
almost  perfect  balance. 

On  their  comparatively  long  lengths  of  subterranean  lines  the  French 
Postal  Telegraph  Department  have  also  experimented  with,  and  adopted, 
several  other  ingenious  applications  of  the  Morse  system  with  line  dis- 
charging relays,  pre-eminently  those  of  Lacoine  and  Farjou,  as  wellasthc 
relays  of  Rambaud,  D'Arlincourt,  Willot,  and  what  is  known  as  the  phono- 
signal  system  of  M.  Ader,  in  which  two  telephones  are  used,  one  for  each 
current  as  received — after  the  manner  of  Bright's  Bells.  Space  will  not, 
however,  permit  of  these  various  systems  being  described  in  detail,  though, 
of  course,  they  could  be  applied  to  similar  lengths  of  submarine  lines.  These 
underground  lines  in  France  being  of  unusual  length,  they  obviously  afford 
favourable  facilities  for  such  experiments  as  a  test  also  for  submarine  cable 
conditions. 


Hughes's    Printing    Apparatus    with     Discharge.  —  The    Hughe> 
printing  apparatus  is  not  extensively  employed  in  submarine  telegraphy. 
The  public,  however — especially  in  France — have  always  appreciated  the 
advantages  of  printed    telegrams.      Thus,    in    1881,    when    the  extensive 
system   of  French  underground  lines   was  first  opened  up,  the  telegraph 
administration  of  that  country  introduced  a  modification  of  this  apparatus. 
On   account  of  the  similarity  of  working  conditions  between  these  lines 
and   submarine  cables,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  indicate  the  arrangement 
which  was  then  devised  (with  the  assistance  of  Mr  Borel).  and  which  has 
been  adopted  by  the  r>ench  Telegraph  Department. 

With  the  automatic  releasing  trigger  apparatus  and  with  currents  of 
same  polarity,  the  discharge  current  produces,  at  the  sending  end,  the 
effect  of  a  current  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  line,  and  prolongs  the 
battery  current  at  the  receiving  station.  If  the  line  is  charged  with  several 
current  impulses  succeeding  each  other  at  very  short  intervals,  the  return 
current  may  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  print  additional  letters. 

To  obviate  this  defect,  a  steel  cam  was  fitted  on  the  cam  axle  in  the 
centre  of  the  available   sjjace   between    the  two   platinum    contacts,  and 
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I  SO   as   to   rub   against   and  raise  a    flat  spring  at  the  required 
This  flat  spring  butts  up  against  a  set  screw  fitted  to  a  second 

ibove,    insulated    from    the   rest   of  the   apparatus  by   a    plate  of 

ebonite  and  in  connection  with  a  discharging  battery.     The  form 

tion  of  the  cam  are  such  that  contact  with  the  discharging  battery 

m  instant  after  contact  with  the  line  battery  finishes,  being  con- 

until    the    line    is    put    in    direct 

ication    with    earth    through    the 

rk    of    the    electro-magnet.      The 

ating    current    lasts   in    this   way 

quarter  as  long  as  the  line  current, 

ir  relative  intensities  should  be  in 

e  same  proportion, 
set   screw    in    the    upper    spring 

of  the  necessary  adjustment. 

;times  the   discharging  battery  is 
by   a   simple   earth    connection, 

I    case  the   discharge  will   be   less 

*  unless  the  line  is  a  very  short  one. 

he  subterranean  line  between  Paris 

f^cy   (397    kilometres),   this    modi- 

of   the    Hughes  apparatus   works 

usly   at   a   speed    of    105    to    no 

turns   per  minute.     It    is,   in   fact, 
of    transmitting    160   letters    per  Fic.  45. 


7n-Allan  Relay.  —  This  apparatus  (Fig.  45),  introduced  in 
)nsists  of  a  very  light  single  cylindrical  electro-magnet,  suspended 
itinum  wire  F  to  a  strong  bracket  II,  so  as  to  be  perfectly  mobile, 
ition  of  the  electro-magnet  may  be  accurately  adjusted  by  turning 
w  V  and  stretching  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent  the  two  silken 
^v  fv  ^^^  hollow  core  A  H  of  the  electro-magnet  is  placed  in  the 
f  the  vacant  space  between  the  poles  N,  s,  N',  s'  of  two  powerful 
De  magnets,  one  of  its  ends  A  being  attached  to  two  opposing 
r^  and  ry.     A  rod  of  soft  iron  a  b,  resting  on  the  upper  surface  of 


above  invention — due  to  Mr  Brown — is  somewhat  similar  to  an  earlier 
of  Mr  Andrew  Coleman.  The  Brown-Allan  relay  forms  the  subject  of  a  patent 
'  of  1876)  taken  out  in  the  name  of  George  Allan  and  James  Wallace  Brown. 
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the  electro-magnet,  turns  with  but  little  friction  round  a  vertical  axis  i 
attached  to  the  reel,  the  small  angle  through  which  the  rod  deflects  being 
limited  by  two  stop  screws  v^  and  v^.  The  resistance  of  the  coil  is  usually 
500  ohms,  and  on  the  passage  of  a  current  through  the  coil,  the  core 
cylinder  becomes  magnetised,  causing  its  end  a  to  approach  the  pole  s',  let 
us  say.  The  rod  a  6  follows  this  movement,  but  is  almost  immediately 
brought  up  against  the  stop  ;',, 
where  it  closes  a  local  circuit  and 
leaves  the  coil  to  continue  the 
movement  alone.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  commences  to  swing  back 
to  its  normal  position,  the  rod  a  b 
is  carried  back  till  it  butts  against 
the  stop  1'^  A  general  view  of 
this  suspended  coil  type  of  Brown- 
Allan  relay  —  the  form  used  in 
submarine  telegraphy — is  shewn 
in  Fig.  46. 

In  later  patterns  of  this  relay,* 
the  rod  ab  (Figs.  47  and  48)  is 
mounted  on  the  same  axis  woas 
a  second  somewhat  longer  rod  cd, 
a  spring  regulated  by  an  adjusting  screw  in  keeping  the  two  rods  in  contact  ■ 
with  each  other,  so  as  to  ensure  a  b  following  the  movements  of  cd.  The 
axis  m  H  is  situated  clear  of  the  electro- magnet,  the  end  c  of  the  rod  ti 
being  very  close  to  the  extremity  a  of  the  core  cylinder  A  Ii,  whose  ever)' 
movement  it  follows.  The  rod  ab  is 
g  in  this  case  also  carried  on  by  the  first 

movement  till   it  brings  up  against  its 
stops  v^  and  v.^  as  before. 

The   connections   are   joined   up  as 

shewn    in    Fig.  49.      In    the    receiving 

position  the  switch  I  is  at  contact  No.  i, 

so  as  to  allow  the  current  from  the  cable  to  pass  to  earth  through  the  coil  M 

of  the  electro-magnet. 

The  contact  of  the  armature  a  b  against  the  stop  I'j  closes  the  circuit  of 


Allan  Relay  for  Submarine  Cables. 


Jx: 


Zi' 


*  The    alrove  form  is  very  similar  to  the  Siemens  polarised   relay  (invented  atwut 
185;),  the  main  point  of  difference  beinj;  thnt  a  jockey  is  included  in   the  Brown-Allan 
This  type  is  mostly— if  nol   exclusively— used  on  land   (aerial)  lines  ;  but 
\i  for  (]uite  short  cables. 
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local  battery  p  and  the  Morse  receiver  R.  A  small  condenser  C  is 
netimes  inserted  between  the  terminals  of  this  receiver  to  diminish  the 
uking  between  the  armature  a  b  and  the  stop  v^  caused  by  the  "  extra 
rrent/' 

To  change  to  the  sending  position  the  switch  I  is  moved  to  contact 


Fig.  48. 

3.  3,  which  cuts  the  relay  B  out  of  circuit,  substituting  for  it  the  current 
k^erser  K  and  the  sending  key  D.  The  former  of  these  is  worked  by  the 
:al  battery /g  when  D  is  depressed  ;  the  armature  L  being  pulled  down  by 
e  electro-magnet  M',  breaks  the  contact  between  the  lever  y^  ;  and  the 
'minal  /,  at  the  same  time  leaving  f^  free  to  press  up  against  /.     The 


Fig.  49. 


»a.tive  pole  of  the  line  battery  P  is  thus  put  to  earth,  whilst  the  current 
^  the  positive  pole  flows  into  the  cable  by  way  of  the  armature  L  and 
•  3  contact  piece. 

This  relay  (largely — in  fact  principally — used  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph 
nipany)  was  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  experiment.     It 
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supplied,  at  the  time  of  its  introduction,  a  long-felt  want,  more  especially 
in  the  case  of  cables  exceeding  250  miles  in  length  where  Morse  working 
was  desirable  or  unavoidable.  Previously,  numerous  cables  had  been 
worked  on  the  Morse  principle  at  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  nine  or  ten 
words  a  minute.  This  was  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  companies 
which  owned  them,  not  only  through  the  great  and  serious  delays  which 
frequently  occurred  to  the  traffic,  but  also  on  account  of  the  many  errors 
which  must  necessarily  occur  when  an  instrument  not  really  adapted  to  the 
work  required  is  pressed  to  the  maximum  speed  at  which  it  will  respond. 

The  Allan  and  Brown  relay,  owing  to  its  sensitiveness,  peculiar  con- 
struction, and  particular  adaptation  to  cable  working,  obviates  all  these 
evils.  It  increases  the  speed  over  the  Morse  system  (with  ordinary  relav' 
previously  in  use  by  120  per  cent,  whilst  involving  no  increase  of  trouble. 
Its  principal  point  is,  of  course,  this  great  increase  of  speed  it  secures.  But 
there  are  also  other  advantages,  such  as  the  marked  uniformity  of  the 
signals,  the  little  attention  required  for  regulation,  and  the  low  batten* 
power  which  it  will  work  with  on  account  of  its  extreme  sensitiveness. 
This  relay,  when  once  properly  adjusted,  will  work  for  months  without 
requiring  any  further  attention.  It  gives  good  results  on  lines  of  medium 
length.  The  "  Eastern  "  Company's  Porthcurno-Vigo  section,  620  miles, 
could  not  be  worked  practically  on  the  Morse  system  with  any  ordinar)* 
relay,  but  a  speed  of  twenty-six  words  per  minute  is  obtainable  with  the 
"  Allan  and  Brown."* 

The  Direct  Spanish  Company,  in  adopting  the  Brown-Allan  relay  on 
their  Morse-worked  cables,  increased  their  working  speed  from  twelve  to 
twenty-seven  words  per  minute.  Formerly  the  mirror  had  had  to  be  kept 
in  readiness  as  a  reserve  and  employed  during  any  particularly  busy  time, 
the  ordinary  Morse  {i.e.,  the  Morse  with  the  ordinary  Siemens  or  other 
relay)  being  totally  inadequate  under  such  circumstances. 

The  Brown-Allan  relay  is  also  in  use  with  the  double-current  Morse 
system  employed  by  the  Indian  Government  Telegraphs. 

Again,  the  Bushirc-Kurrachee  section  of  the  Indo-European  Govern- 
ment Telegraphs  Persian  Gulf  cable,  1,050  miles  in  length,  with  metallic 
connecticm  at  the  intermediate  station  of  Jask,  used  to  give  sixty-five 
letters  per  minute,  whilst  almost  double  this  speed  was  obtained  on  the  two 
nearly  equal  lengths  of  divided  section,  Jask-Bushire  and  Jask-Kurrachee. 
On  working  through  with  a  Brown-Allan  relay  set  up  at  Jask,  the  sendinij 
speed  from  Bush  ire  to  Kurrachee  rose,  during  trials,  to  at  least  one  hundred 
letters  per  minute. 


*  Now,  liowcvcr,  the  siphon  recorder  is  in  use  for  working  this  cable. 


However,  transmission  speed  trials  direct  from  Malta  to  London,  with 
■Dwn-Allan  relays  at  Bona  and  Marseilles  (maintaining  the  ordinary 
repeating  installations  at  Paris  and  Beachy  Head),  only  gave  from  forty- 
five  to  fifty  letters  per  minute— much  less  than  that  obtained  over  the 
aerial  line  alone  and  through  the  cable  alone,  using  in  the  latter  case  a 
mirror  instrument  or  siphon  recorder. 

The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  Hrown-Allan  relay  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  contains  what  is  technically  known  as  a  "  moving  zero."  All  other  relays 
previously  in  use — such  as  the  polarised  relays  of  Siemens  and  Stroh — 
had  "fixed"  or  "dead"  zeros.  No  instrument  can  be  worked  with  any 
rea.sonable  .speed,  or  .success,  through  cables  over  300  miles  with  the 
ordinary  core  for  short  lengths  (under,  say,  700  N.M.).  which  does  not  con- 
tain thisqualityof  a  "moving  zero."  The  mirror,  recorder,  and  Brown- Allan 
relay  all  include  this  element — hence  their  enhanced  value  and  success. 

On  cables  of  300  or  400  miles  the  jockej'  armature  of  the  Brown-Allan 
relay  can  be  attached  with  advantage  to  any  other  instrument,  such  as  a 
Siemens,  or  other,  relay,  and  this  alteration  will  increase  the  speed  certainly 
to  the  extent  of  lOO  per  cent.  The  Morse  system  even  when  supplemented 
by  this  relay  would  be  quite  unsuited.  however,  for  ocean  telegraphy — or, 
indeed,  for  submarine  cables  over  600  N.M.  or  so  of  ordinary  core. 
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Section  3. — The  Mirror  System. 

Cables  cannot  be  satisfactorily  worked  on  the  Morse  system — under  any 
circumstances,  with  any  existing  relay  or  cable  discharger — if  the  length  in 
circuit  be  much  over  700  miles — of  the  ordinary  core  for  such  a  length. 
Thus  when  Professor  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kelvin)  introduced  in  1858  the 
mirror  instrument — galvanometer  as  then  called — it  was  a  considerable 
advance  in  ocean  telegraphy.* 


The  Mirror  "Speaker." — The  mirror  receiving  instrument  (Fig.  50) 
differs  from  what  is  now  known  as  Thomson's  reflecting  galvanometer  in 
having  one  coil  only  and  a  system  of  magnetised  needles  attached  (usually 
by  means  of  light  shellac)  to  the  back  of  the  mirror.     The  latter,  suspended 

by  a  very  short  cocoon  fibre,  is 
enclosed  in  a  brass  tube  which  is 
inserted  through  the  centre  of  the 
coil  as  in  dead-beat  galvanometers. 
A  stout  semi-cylindrical  magnet 
completely  covers  the  upper  half 
of  the  coil,  and  can  be  revolved 
to  a  limited  extent  round  a  vertical 
axis  by  a  screw  placed  at  the  top. 
The  needle  can  be  brought  to 
any  convenient  normal  position 
by  slightly  turning  the  controliinij 
magnet  in  the  required  dircH:tion. 
The  entire  apparatus  is  supported  by  a  stand  on  which  are  fixed  four 
terminals.  These  terminals  connect  with  two  or  more  separate  circuits  of 
1,000  and  2,000  ohms,  or  any  other  required  resistance,  severally  wound 
on  the  reel.  By  joining  up  to  the  terminals  in  different  ways  the 
resistance  can  be  obtained  nearest  to  that  which  gives  the  maximum 
effect  theoretically. 

The  rays  of  light  from  the  lamp,  after  passing  through  a  long  narrow 


Fk;.  50. — Mirror  Signalling  Instrument. 


*  A  great  point  of  advantage  in  both  the  mirror  and  siphon  recorder  instramenis  as 
compared  with  the  Morse  instruments)  is  the  fact  of  their  action  being  dependent  on 
t //^///i^vi"  of  current-strength  only  as  measured  by  distance  from  the  zero  line — /.«*.,  by  a 
potential  curve  ;  and  the  fact  that,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  enure 
clearing  of  the  line  before  a  fresh  signal  can  be  sent  out. 
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slit  in  a  screen,  are  focussed  by  a  lens,  and  are  reflected  back  from  the 
mirror  on  to  a  strip  of  paper  supported  on  a  stand  or  scale.*  The  luminous 
image  or  "  spot "  may  be  finally  adjusted  by  the  controlling  magnet  so  that 
as  long  as  the  instrument  is  at  rest,  the  spot  will  remain  in  the  centre  of 
the  scale. 

It  has  become  a  very  general  practice — in  the  first  instance  with  Messrs 
Siemens  Brothers — to  fill  the  brass  tube  containing  the  mirror  with  quite 
dilute  glycerine.t  Vibratory  oscillations  are  considerably  reduced  by  this 
means  without  in  any  way  spoiling  the  signals.  This  plan  is  especially 
applicable  to  a  cable  subject  to  strong  earth  currents,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
faulty  line. 

Again,  within  the  last  few  years  Mr  Walter  Judd,  of  the  Eastern 
Extension  Telegraph  Company,  has  introduced  a  still  further  improvement. 
According  to  Mr  Judd*s  device,  a  rod  of  soft  iron  is  inserted  into  the  mirror 
tube,  furnished  with  ac  shoulder  piece  at  one  end  to  prevent  it  actually 
touching  the  mirror  by  entering  too  far  along  the  tube.  The  core  becomes 
magnetised  by  every  current  passing  through  the  coils,  thus  producing 
greater  amplitude  in  the  signals.  Again,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
give  up  or  reverse  its  magnetism  as  rapidly  as  the  signalling  currents  pass 
through  the  coils,  the  signals  are  steadied  and  rounded  off — a  considerable 
advantage  on  short  lines,  as  well  as  in  the  instance  of  a  defective  cable,  or 
one  subject  to  strong  earth  currents.  By  adjusting  the  length  of  core 
within  the  tube  the  signals  can  be  brought  to  any  required  size. 

This  last  device  has  been  rendered  still  more  effectual  by  winding  the 
soft  iron  core  with  fine  silk-covered  wire,  connected  up  in  series  with  the 
mirror  coils.  The  above  transformation  of  the  core  into  an  electro-magnet 
is  due  to  Mr  John  Rymer-Jones,  of  Silvertown.  This  gentleman  has  lately 
developed  an  improved  form  of  instrument  especially  designed  for  use  on 
board  ship.  The  latter  was  fully  described  by  him  at  the  time  in  the  columns 
of  the  Electrical  Revieiu  (vol.  xl.,  p.  39).     Here,  too,  Mr  Rymer-Joncs  shews 


*  It  is  very  usual,  however,  to  adopt  what  is  commonly  known  as  Jacob's  transparent 
scale,  the  principle  of  which  is  described  elsewhere.  By  this  means  it  is  no  longer 
necessary'  to  darken  the  room.  The  method  is,  in  fact,  even  more  applicable  to  constant 
signalling  purposes  than  to  periodic  testing  purposes.  Another  plan  is  to  reflect  the  spot 
on  to  the  receiver's  writing  pad.  In  ordinary  work,  however,  the  message  has  to  be 
dictated,  as  received,  to  another  clerk.  To  obviate  this,  the  author  has  suggested  that  the 
receiver,  though  unable  to  write  the  message  properly,  whilst  reading  the  movements  of 
the  sp>ot  at  a  high  speed,  would  soon  be  able  to  key  the  letters  of  a  typewriter. 

t  The  details  of  this  plan  have  recently  been  considerably  simplified  and  improved 
by  Mr  Frank  Jacob  on  behalf  of  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers  and  Co.  Yor  further  particulars 
see  the  Electrical  Rcifieiv  of  24th  December  1896. 
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i  loop  conductor  L,  thus  interposing  a  greater  or  less  area  of  water 
the  contact  pieces  a,  ii,  and  the  respective  terminals  c,  D  below. 

sh-water  the  whole  length  of  each  tube  represents  many  thousand 

sistance.  Unfortunately  the  contact  pieces  get  dirty  and  involve 
a  minimum  resistance,  as  ivell  as  a  very  variable  quantity.  More- 
water  is  liable  to  leak.     Both  of  these  objections  have,  however, 

1  great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  overcome  in  recent  improved  forms. 

re  very  little  capacity  or  resistance  is  present  the  retardation  is  so 

at  the  signals  become  very  shaky.     They  may  be  steadied  to  a 

tent  by  the  interposition  of  artificial  retarda-  t 

istance  and  capacity)  at  either  or  both  ends 

circuit.      As    a    rule,   however,   where    the 
form  of  mirror  instrument   is   in   use,  the 

mgth  of  cable,  with  the  usual  core,  which 

effectively  worked  on  this  system  is  about 

s  ;  and  this  only  with  a  very  stiff  suspension, 

a   good    deal    of   artificial    resistance    and 
Hitherto,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  lengths 

is,  the  Morse  system  has  been  adopted. 

IS  already  been  shewn,  the  latter  introduces 

jections  in  the  way  of  delaj's,  misadventures, 

cially  if  the  adjustment  of  the  relay  is  not 
understood  at  either  end, 
not  improbable,  however,  that  when  modi- 
the    complete    manner    suggested    by    Mr 

ones,  the  "mirror"  might  be  made  to  work 

irily  on  quite  short  lengths.     If  so,  it  would 

iarty  well  adapted  for  taking  the  place  of 

■se    entirely    during    cable    operations    for 

,'  purposes  bet^veen  ship  and  shore.  Rc'sisian«'Ap',Hraius. 

ended  Coil  Mirror.— A  mirror  instrument  based  on  the  sus- 
:oil  principle  has  been  found  a  capital  substitute  for  the  ordinary, 
d  magnet,  mirror  on  occa.sions.  In  this,  the  suspended  coil  is 
love  in  the  field — i.e.,  between  the  poles— of  a  powerful  permanent 
Mr  E.  Raymond-Barker  experimented  with  such  an  instrument 
:casion  of  a  fault  on  the  Brazilian  Submarine  Company's  system, 
being  to  be  able  to  work  the  cable  notwithstanding  the  fault 
such  an  instrument  as  would  be  sympathetic  to  firmly  transmitted 
lut  which— unlike  the  ordinary  mirror  instrument  with  exceedingly 
ipension— would   be   beyond  the   influence  of  sudden  vibrations 
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arising  from  the  fault.  The  suspension  consisted  of  a  ^ong-range  mirror 
on  a  500-ohm  coil,  kept  in  position  by  fibres  and  weights,  as  in  the 
siphon  recorder  hereafter  described. 

This  instrument  has  an  action  which  greatly  tends  to  smooth  off  jerky 
vibrations ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  readily  responding  to  battery  im- 
pulses. It  is  a  capital  "all-round"  form  of  mirror  instrument,  as  one 
adjustment  suffices  for  signals  from  cables  of  Very  unequal  lengths. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  comparative  weight  of  coil  and  mirror,  and 
the  general  stiffness  and  rigidity  imparted  to  the  signals  by  the  lower 
bifilar  suspension  and  weights,  the  instrument  as  a  signalling  apparatus  is 
even  more  sensitive  than  the  ordinary  suspended  magnet  mirror — under 
certain  conditions  doubly  as  sensitive,  in  fact. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  this  latter  is  any  special  point, 
except  under  particular  circumstances.  The  ordinary  mirror  instrument  is 
quite  sufficiently  sensitive  for  all  ordinary  cable  signalling,  besides  being 
an  ideally  simple  and  portable  apparatus. 


c, 


Cable 


Sr 


C)       o 


llll 


Fic.  53. — Mirror  System  Connection. 


Station  Installation. 

When  the  line  is  worked  simplex,  each  station  sending  and  receiving 
alternately,  the  general  scheme  of  installation  is  represented  by  Fig.  53- 
By  depressing  one  knob  or  the  other  of  the  two-lever  key  M,  the  operator 
sends  a  positive  or  negative  charge  into  the  neighbouring  condenser  C. 
producing  a  deflection  to  one  side  or  the  other  on  the  mirror  receiver  at 
the  other  end  of  the  line.  He  works  the  switch  S  each  time  he  wishes  to 
change  from  sench'ng  to  receiving,  or  riir  7rrs(t  In  the  figure,  station  1 1*^ 
in  the  sending  position,  and  station  2  ready  to  receive. 
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Transmitting  Keys. — During  the  period  of  mirror  signalling  on  long 
les  previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  siphon  recorder,  various  forms  of 
smitttng  keys  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced,  all  of  them 
g  on  the  double  tappet  system,  as  in  the  case  of  needle  instrument 
■:ing.  Latterly  these  have  been  very  much  improved  on  in  details  of 
truction,  various  devices  having  been  incorporated  therein  for  dis- 
ging  the  cable,  by  instantaneously  and  automatically  putting  it  to 
1   after  the   transmission  of  each  signal.     These   improvements  were 


Via.  54.— Mirror  Key  and  Switch  (sCTle=  J). 

liy  introduced  since  the  adoption  of  the  siphon  recorder  in  place  of 
mirror  instrument  on  most  of  the  long  lines,  the  same  form  of  key 
g  of  course  applicable  to  either  case.  The  switch  for  changing  from 
ing  to  receiving  and  vi'cf  versd  is  verj'  usually  nowadays  incorporated 
the  key.  Fig.  54  represents  a  good  substantial  and  reliable  species 
imbined  key  and  switch,  as  designed  by  Mr  W.  A.  Price  for  the 
:rtown  Company."     Fig,  55    shews  the  simplest  form  of  connection 


Even  by  experienced  clerks,  attendance  to  hand  switches  is  liable  to  be  forgotter 
years   ago,   Mr   R.   K.   Gray,  M.lnst.C.E.,   designed   an    ingenious   doubl<'leve 
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at  a  station  in  connection  with  a  short  cable  {without  condensers)— havii 
a  small  amount  of  traffic — worked  by  the  mirror  system.  The  connectio 
are  sometimes  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  current  is  also  conm 
through  the  instrument  at  the  sending  end  for  the  purpose  of  assuran 
that  there  is  a  complete  circuit.  This  is  a  good  plan  in  the  case 
temporary  operations,  such  as  during,  and  just  after,  the  original  layii 

Lamp  mil  Scalt. 


.    55.— Simple  C'lmntction: 


of  the  cable,  or  in  connection  with  repairing  operations.  A  shunt  to 
mirror  at  the  sending  station  requires  to  be  then  thrown  into  circuit- 
this  meiiiis,  moreover,  some  estimate  ma\-  be  arrived  at  as  to  the  chanii 


signnlliii).'  key  uithout  any  hand  switch.  'Ihe  latter  was  replaced  by  an  anion 
swilfh  amnyeineni  nmlerneath  the  levers  of  ihe  key,  the  movement  of  which  iniiiif 
them.     UnfoLiimati'ly  it  was  foiiiiii  that  ihc  object  aimed  at  here  was  not  always  rw 
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of  the  signals  at  the  further  end,  the  outgoing  signals  acting  as  a  rough 
guide. 

To  obtain  concise  signals  much  depends  on  well-timed  manipulation  at 
the  sending  end,  and  duration  of  contacts  suited  to  the  length  of  the  line 
and  the  electrical  qualities  of  the  core.  Too  short  current  impulses  may  be 
insufficient  to  properly  charge  the  cable,  and  the  signals  will  suffer  at  the 
distant  end  in  consequence ;  too  long  contacts,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
develop  counter  signals  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  real  ones. 

To  understand  this  last  effect,  suppose  one  of  the  key  levers  to  be  held 

down  till  both  condensers  and  the  cable  are  completely  charged  ;  the  spot 

w-ill  then  return  to,  and  remain  at,  zero.     The  moment  the  lever  is  let  go 

the  discharge  from  C^,  Cg  (see  Fig.  53)  and  the  cable  will  cause  an  instan- 

taneous  reversal  current,  which  will  produce  a  second  deflection  at  the 

receiving  end  opposite  in  direction  to  the  first.     Each  depression  of  one 

key  lever  thus  giving   two   opposite    signals,  correct   reading   would    be 

irn possible.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  duration  of  contact  is  very  short,  the 

gra.lvanometer  needle  Gg,  after  deflecting,  will  immediately  return  to  zero 

'^'ithout  passing  this  point,  the  discharge  current  merely  accelerating  the 

rotnam  movement.     If,  however,  the  key  lever  is  kept  down  a  little  too  long, 

needle  having  already  started  returning  to  zero,  the  discharge,  when  it 

urs,  will  cause  the  needle  to  continue  on  its  travel  and  give  more  or  less 

^f  a  deflection  on  the  other  side  of  zero. 

Earth  Connection. — In  the  case  of  submarine  cables  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  the  sheathing  wires  of  the  cable  itself  is  the  proper  earth 
connection  to  adopt.  Several  wires  should  be  connected  together  and 
'^a.de  use  of  for  this  purpose  in  the  manner  described  elsewhere. 

When,  however,  very  sensitive  instruments,  like  mirror  receivers,  are 
'^stalled  in  telegraph  offices  where  other  conductors  are  brought  in 
(^Specially  if  they  are  overhead  wires,  such  as  require  powerful  batteries), 
Special  precautions  must  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  earth  connections. 
^^hat,  in  fact,  happens  is,  that  a  portion  of  the  charge  in  the  land  lines — 
^niall  it  is  true — instead  of  dissipating  in  the  earth,  leaves  its  own  earth 
connections  only  to  re-enter  by  those  of  the  submarine  cable,  where  it 

• 

interferes  with  the  mirrors.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred,  in  1875,  at  both 
^nds  of  the  Marseilles- Algiers  1871  cable.  At  the  Marseilles  end  the 
Mischief  was  easily  remedied  by  soldering  the  sheathing  wires  of  the 
Underground  cable  (which  was  about  3  J  miles  long,  and  used  as  an  earth 
*^r  the  mirror  instruments  only)  to  the  sheathing  of  the  submarine  cable  in 
^'^e  hut  At  Algiers,  where  the  ground  is  drier,  it  was  only  possible  to 
Prevent  diffusion   of  the  electricity  from   the  different  earth   connections 
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(special  plates,  water-pipes,  etc.),  by  using  as  an  earth  wire  for  the  sub- 
marine line,  the  interior  conductor  of  an  armoured  cable  which  went 
direct  to  the  sea,  at  about  i  i  miles  from  the  station,  and  was  joined  up  to 
a  large  plate  of  copper  immersed  in  the  water,*  after  the  manner  suggested 
by  Cromwell  Varley. 

Mutual  induction  between  two  electric  circuits  (cables,  or  otherwise), 
closely  located  and  running  in  a  more  or  less  parallel  line,  is  another 
source  of  trouble  which  requires  to  be  considered  and  guarded  against 

Quite  recently,  in  the  course  of  a  paper  f  read  before  the  Institution  of 
Electrical  Engineers,  Mr  A.  P.  Trotter*  shewed — by  a  practical  example  at 
Cape  Town — how  seriously  an  electrical  tramway  line  could  influence  the 
working  of  a  submarine  cable  whose  shore  end  was  sufficiently  near.  On 
this  occasion  the  present  writer  suggested  that  with  care  it  might  always  be 
possible  to  balance  these  inductive  effects  in  the  compensating  circuit  of  a 
duplex  system,  though  its  accurate  maintenance  would  be  a  matter  of  some 
difficulty. 

Neighbouring  electric  light  mains  are  similarly  liable  to  be  a  source  of 
annoyance — especially  if  conveying  high  potential  currents :  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  their  whereabouts  are  restricted  by  the  Post  Office  land- 
line  system,  particularly  where  the  telephone  is  in  question. 


System  of  Checking  Transmission. 

When  it  is  desired  to  keep  a  check,  at  the  sending  end,  on  the  messages 
transmitted,  double-lever  keys  are  sometimes  used  of  a  special  form  designed 
by  Mr  H.  A.  C.  Saunders.  They  consist  of  two  Morse  keys  in  connection 
with  each  other  through  their  pivots,  and  furnished  with  steel  spring  blades 
at  the  rear  end,  these  springs  being  insulated  from  the  levers  to  which  they 
are  attached  by  thin  sheets  of  ebonite  and  working  between  two  stop 
contacts. 

The  connections  are  joined  up  as  in  Fig.  56,  and  the  working  is 
as  follows  : — On,  say,  depressing  the  knob  k\  the  positive  current  from 
the  line  battery   P  charges    the  condenser  c,  and    a  current   in  the  same 


*  It  was  possibly  with  a  view  to  obviating  the  above  objections  that  as  long  ago 
1856  Mr  Wildman  Whitehouse  and  Mr  Samuel  Statham  appear  to  have  taken  out  ^• 
joint  patent  (specification  No.  1,745  ^^  ^hat  year)  for  using  a  wire  as  a  '* return"  instca.^ 
of  the  earth,  either  in  a  single  circuit  or  for  several  circuits  combined. 

t  Jour.  I.E.K.^  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  501. 

+  Lately  appointed  Electrical  Adviser  to  the  Cape  Government. 
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rectioi>,  coming  from  the  first  half  of  the  battery  /,  passes  through  the 
emens  form  of  Morse  receiver  M  with  duplicate  polarised  armature 
*g-  57)-  Depressing  the  knob  k^  would  send  a  negative  charge  into 
e  condenser  C,  and  a  similar  current  through  the  receiver  M.  In  the 
St  instance,  one  of  the  two  armatures  of  the  receiver  would  be  attracted, 
d  a  blue  mark  printed  on  the  paper,  the  movement  of  the  second 
mature  producing  the  same  effect  in  the  second  case.  In  this  way  two 
rallel  rows  of  dots  or  short  marks  are  printed  on  the  strip  of  paper,  the 
arks  in  one  row  corresponding  to  dots,  and  those  in  the  second  row  to 


\\\\\Y 

p 


F'iG.  56. 


Lshes,  of  the  Morse  alphabet.     These  symbols  read  quite  as  easily  as  the 
laracters  of  the  Morse  code — 


a 


f 


The  commutator  S  has  three  different  positions,  the  intermediate  con- 
ct  being  connected  directly  to  earth,  so  as  to  enable  the  condensers  to 
scharge  themselves  rapidly  when  changing  from  the  sending  to  the 
ceiving  position. 

In  the  cases  of  the  two  Atlantic  cables  between  Penzance  and  Canso, 
id  in  1 88 1  and  1882,  belonging  to  the  American  Telegraph  and  Cable 
ompany,  each  condenser  C  has  a  capacity  of  130  microfarads.  They 
>nsist  of  13  boxes  of  10  microfarads  each,  the  several  boxes  being  sub- 
vided  into   5   sections  of  2   microfarads  each  which  can   be  joined  up 
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Section  4. — Siphon  Recorder  Work. 

The  siphon*  recorder,  commonly  known  by  the  more  simple  title 
"  recorder,"  was  first  invented  by  Sir  William  Thomson  in  the  year  1867, 
but  since  then  it  has  received  numerous  improvements. 

As  already  stated  in  Part  I.,  the  siphon  recorder  has  gradually  sup- 
planted the  mirror  instrument  on  all  the  existing  long  cables  where  the 
mirror  had  been  in  force,  excepting  in  those  of  the  "  West  India  and 
Panama "  Company,  and  in  some  of  the  sections  of  the  "  Western  and 
Brazilian "  Company.  Practically  speaking,  equally  sensitive  to  weak 
currents  (though  requiring  more  skill  in  technical  knowledge  and  atten- 
tion), it  has  the  enormous  advantage  of  yielding  a  record  of  the  signals 
as  received — and  also  as  sent,  if  desired.  Again,"  being  much  less  tr}*ing 
to  the  sight,  it  is  a  more  satisfactory  instrument  for  working. 

Though  at  a  very  slight  disadvantage  as   regards  speed  of  working 
(under  given  common  conditions),  the  feature  of  a  record  being  obtained 
was   in  itself  a  sufficient  point  of  advantage  to  bring  about  the  gradual 
replacement  of  the  mirror  instrument  by  the  siphon  recorder  as  soon  as 
the  latter  had  been   invented.      Inasmuch  as  the    Post  Office  and  other 
Government  inland  telegraph  systems  have  given  up  the  use  of  records  or 
recording  instruments  for  their  systems,  the  great  advantage  of  a  record 
for  cable  working  may  not  appear  very  obvious.     The  case  of  submarine 
telegraphy  effected  by  competing  companies  is,  however,  entirely  different 
to  that  of  land  telegraphs  managed  by  the  State.     Thus  :  (i.)   In  submarine 
telegraphy  there  is  an  advantage  in  any  "slip"  method,  in  that  errors  are 
less  liable  to  occur,  as  the  clerk  has  thereby  a  chance  of  referring  back  if 
in  doubt  about  any  word,  or  words.     (2.)  Errors  are  a  more  serious  matter 
for  the  companies'  cables  than  for  the  State-controlled  lines — indeed,  the 
Government  do  not — in  a  complete  sense — undertake  the  onus  of  them 
It   is,  therefore,   much   more   important  that  errors  should  be  kept  at  a 
minimum  in  submarine  cable  system,  and  the  message  sent  out  absolutely 
correct  to  start  with.     (3.)  It  is  more  essential  to  be  able  to  trace  crror\ 
inasmuch  as  the  competing  routes  undertake  to  obtain  repetitions  free  of 
charge,  provided  that  the  error  is  found  to  rest  with  them. 

The  siphon  recorder  possesses  a  still  further  advantage  over  the  mirror 
system  in  that — with  the  usual  manual  transmission,  at  any  rate— '^ 
requires  only  one  ordinary  clerk  at  the  receiving  end,  instead  of  a  first-rate 
mirror  clerk  and  a  writer. 


*  Oblivious  of  its  Greek  derivation,  this  word  is  often  erroneously  spelt  syphon- 
especially  on  grocers'  and  chemists'  labels  to  certain  vessels  containing  mineral  water. 
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Other  hand,  the  initial  cost  of  the  siphon  recorder  is,  of  course, 
greater  than  that  of  the  mirror  instrument — the  proportion 
t  10  to  I,  in  fact.*  Still,  since  the  royalty  has  been  taken  off 
recorder  costs  very  much  less  than  it  used  to,  being  about  £7$ 
or) — or  about  £4$,  with  direct  writer,  for  short  cables — instead 
00  including  royalty  and  sole  manufacturer's  charges. 

istniment.  —  In    its   latest   form   the   recorder   consists   of  an 

^  light  coil  of  wire,  delicately  suspended  between  the  two  poles 

ful  electro-magnet,  and  capable  of  turning  on  a  vertical  axis. 

so  arranged  that,  in  its  normal  position,  the  plane  of  the  coils 
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arallel  to  the  north  and  south  line  of  the  magnet.  On  a  current 
in  the  coil,  the  plane  of  the  wires  tends  to  take  up  a  position  at 
s  to  the  north  and  south  line,  the  coil  turning  one  way  or  the 
ding  to  the  direction  of  the  current.! 

3tions  of  the  coil  are  transmitted  by  silken  threads  to  an 
;hin  glass  siphon,  mobile  on  a  horizontal  axis  ;  one  end  of  this 


rror  instrument  is  sold  at  about  j£5,   and  the  double-current  Morse    at 

re  at  least  seven  text-books  which  describe  the  siphon  recorder,  but  which, 
:  of  the  suspended  coil,  remain  content  with  the  statement  that  a  current 
uses  it  to  be  "impelled  across  the  magnetic  field  in  one  direction  or  the 
ng  to  the  polarity  and  strength  of  the  current  passing  through  it,"  or  words 
— as  if  this  movement  were  some  phenomenon  too  complicated  for  brief 
Gnce,  however,  it  is  realised  that  a  current-traversed  coil  is  practically  a 
'aiionale  of  its  deflections  becomes  self-evident. 


6o6 
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siphon  dips  into  a  reservoir  of  ink,  and  the  other  end  approaches  to  H-ithin 
a  very  small  distance  of  a  strip  of  paper  driven  through  the  instrument  it 
a  uniform  rate.  The  ink  being  in  permanent  communication  with  a  small 
electro-static  machine,  and  the  paper  with  earth,  the  ink  is  attracted  to 
the  paper,  and  is.sues  from  the  capillary  tube  of  the  siphon  with  a  rapid 
succession  of  tiny  spurts.  A  continuous  dotted  line  is  thus  inscribed  en 
the  strip  of  paper,  which  line  is  straight  when  the  coil  is  at  rest  in  its 
normal  position,  and  undulating  when  the  coil  oscillates  from  one  side  to 
the  other  under  the  influence  of  positive  and  negative  currents  passir^ 
through   it   (Fig.  59).      The   deviations   above  and   below   an   imaginaj' 


o. — Suspenluil  Cuil  anil  .Siphon  aiucheil  m  Kiame. 

axial  line  corresponding  respectively  to  the  dots  and  dashes  of  the  M"^ 
code— />.,  the  sijTtials,  which  exactly  represent  the  arrival  cur\*es  of  ii"-' 
currents — ^are  read  very  easily. when  the  summits  are  well  defined.  "^ 
see  by  the  figure,  which  is  a  facsimile  of  signals  received  on  the  cable  ftW 
I'cmambuco  to  St  Vincent  (1,844  N'.M.).  that  when  several  current  ihro"" 
of  same  name  succeed  each  other,  they  arrive  so  rapidly  that  the  coiltw-' 
not  time  to  return,  in  the  intervals,  to  its  position  of  stable  equiiibriuffl. 
so  that,  as  ive  ha\e  already  shewn,  the  signals  are  produced  by  the  ff^' 
portions  only  of  the  electric  undulations  sent  through  the  cable. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  various  essential  partsw 


the. 
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and  Electro- Majfnet— The  coil  s  (Fig.  66)  is  formed  of  several 
turns  of  silk-covered  copper  wire  of  0.003  '"<^h  diameter,  and 
d  to  a  resistance  of  about  500  ohms.  The  successive  con- 
i  of  the  wire,  wound  on  right-handed,  are  glued  one  to  each 
ifHcient  rigidity  being  thus  obtained  as  to  enable  a  frame  to  be 
d  with.  To  render  the  instrument  available  for  duplex  working 
lifferential  principle  a  second  wire  is  often  joined  to  the  first,  the 
the  two  circuits  being  soldered  to  small  spirals  whose  free  ends 
lected  to  four  terminals  (Fig.  61)  insulated  from  the  framework 
istrument  by  a  sheet  of  ebonite  N.  The  electrical  resistance  of 
:uit  is  about   250  ohms.     When  working  simplex,  or  by  Bridge 


two  of  the  terminals  are  connected  together  with  a  wire,  so  that 
;nt  will  pass  through  the  two  circuits  successively  and  in  the  same 


coil  is  suspended  by  a  fine  silken  thread  whose  length  can  be 
d  by  means  of  the  screw-nut  it.  Two  threads,  f  and  f-^,  secured  to 
r  corners  of  the  coil  (see  Fig.  60),  pa.ss  under  a  bracket  z,  resting 
the  roller  c,  and  are  kept  stretched  by  two  weights  /  and  p^ 
\  35  grammes  each,  and  sliding  in  an  inclined  plane  R.  The 
s  is  movable  to  a  certain  extent  up  or  down  the  upright  frame 
.  it  can  be  clam|>ed  by  a  screw-nut  n  (Fig.  61).  This  method  of 
on  brings  the  coil  back  to  a  given  a!*imuth,  after  the  passage  of  a 
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current;  by  raising  the  bracket   ^,  the   oscillation   period    of  the  coil  is 
diminished,  and  vice  versA. 

In  more  recent  patterns,  the  weights  /  and  p^  (see  Fig.  60)  have  been 
done  away  with,  the  coil  being,  in  some  cases,  also  attached  to  its  frame 
from  the  bottom,  besides  being  suspended  from  the  top.  The  French 
Government  Telegraph  Department  several  years  ago  applied  a  modified 

form   of  siphon    recorder   to    their    Marseilles- Algiers  cable. 

Wand  in  this  the  coil  was  maintained  in  position  as  follows. 
The  two  threads  fastened  to  the  lower  comers  of  the  coil, 
mC  iristead  of  being  engaged  in  two  grooves  on  a  horizontal 
I  cylinder,  adjustable  by  hand  (Fig.  62),  are  pulled  apart  in  a 

Fig  62  direction  perpendicular  to  their  length  by  two  hooks  attached 
to  horizontal  fibres  controlled  by  fine-pitch  screws  (Fig.  63} 
In  this  way  the  amount  of  separation  of  the  two  threads  can  be  most 
conveniently  regulated  at  any  time.  Finally  the  weights  attached  to 
these  threads  were  replaced  by  spiral  springs  (as  shewn)  to  which  any 
degree  of  tension  could  be  given  by  means  of  adjusting  screws. 

Two  large   electro-magnets    M    (Figs.  64  and  65),  excited  by  a  local 

battery,  are  supported  by  a  semi-cylindrical 
piece  of  iron  L,  which  is  in  direct  contact  w'ith 
both  the  armatures.  The  two  electro-magnets 
thus  form  one  system,  the  current  from  the  local 
battery  circulating  through  the  coils  surround- 
ing the  magnets  in  such  a  way  that  poles  of 
contrary  name  are  established  and  placed  facini^ 
-ii>5  each  other  between  the  magnets.  A  rectangular 
block  of  soft  iron  placed  between  the  two  poles 
forms  an  armature  common  to  the  two  poles, 
and  by  induction  tends  to  increase  the  intensity 
,,  ,   .,  of  the  magnetic  field.     Round  the  rectangular 

1*  I( ».   O J' 

block  is  suspended  the  coil  s,  which  is  thus 
placed  in  a  magnetic  field  of  great  intensity.  By  means  of  the  screws  v 
and  v^,  the  two  c(mIs  m  surrounding  the  electro-magnet  can  be  moved  nearer 
to,  or  further  from,  the  suspended  coil  s.  The  battery  which  excites  the 
electro-magnets  is  divided  into  two  half- batteries  which  can  be  connected 
up  in  the  circuit  separately  or  combined  by  means  of  the  commutator  H 
(Fig.  66\  A  short  block  of  soft  iron  c',  invariably  fixed  to  one  of  the 
uprights  of  the  framework,  is  placed  as  a  core  in  the  centre  of  the  suspended 
coil  s,  so  as  to  further  increase  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  field. 

A  sort  of  door  \v  (see  1^'ig.  64}  gives  ready  access  to  the  ebonite  plate 
N  in  case  of  need,  and  enables  all  the  delicate  parts  of  the  mechanism  to  be 


tr^ 
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ion,   shewn    natural    size   in    Fijj.   68, 

glas-^  lube  of  very  small  diameter, 
t  twice  at  right  angles  near  one  of 
ends,  and  to  an  angle  of  130'  at 
jt  \  inch  from  the  opposite  end. 
i  tube  being  very  fragile,  it  is  well 
:now  how  to  replace  it  without  hav- 
recourse  to  the  makers.     To  do  this,  vn..  en. 

rt  a  glass  tube  of  about  i  inch  in  dia- 

er.  with  sides  about  i    inch  thick-     The  central  portion  must  now  be 
mcd  for  a  length  of  about  i  inch  in  the  flame  of  a  gas-jet  or  spirit-lamp, 
ing    the    tube    round   and 
id  during  the  whole  opera- 
.     When  the  glass  is  suffi- 
tly  softened,  it  can  be  di 
to  the  required  diameter,  and 
n  cold  it  is  cut  into  lengths 
bout  4  inches. 

To  make  a  siphon  from  one 
hese  pieces,  hold  it  in  one 
d,  applying  the  flame  of  a 
Per  match  with  the  other 
d  to  the  point  where  the 
d  is  required.     The  free  end 

then  droop  by  its  own 
^ht  till  the  necessary  curva- 

is  obtained.  The  longer  leg 
be  cut  to  the  proper  length 
1  scissors.and  the  end  rubbed 
ir  emery  stoTie  so  as  to  get 
le  smooth  end  which  can  be 
ight  into  close  proximity  to 
paper  without  risk  of  tearing. 
The  siphon  t  thus  formed  is  fastened 

t  Q  (Figs.   60  and   69;  of  ahiminiui 
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Fig.  68. — Glass  Siphon  of  Thomson 
Recorder. 


platinum  wire  /.  This  wire  is  stretched  between  two  springs  ^^  and 
^2»  and  can  be  given  a  slight  torsion  by  turning  the  mill-headed  clips 
v^  and  v^.  The  upper  end  of  the  siphon  dips  into  the  ink-well  K,  which  is 
insulated  from  the  framework  of  the  apparatus  by  a  rod  of  ebonite,  and  also 
in  metallic  communication  with  the  disc  O  (Figs.  64  and  65). 

The  ink  to  be  used  preferably  is  a  blue  aniline  liquid,  obtained  by- 
dissolving  in  a  half  glass  of  water  as  much  of  the  crystals  as  can  be  held  on 

the  point  of  a  penknife  blade.  This 
solution — of  a  beautiful  dark  blue  colour, 
and  perfectly  fluid — does  not  thicken  or 
form  deposits,  and  can  be  produced  in 
very  small  quantities. 

The  motions  of  the  coil  S  are  con- 
veyed to  the  siphon  /  by  two  silken 
threads  d  and  c  (Fig.  60),  one  of  which  connects  an  upper  comer  of  the 
coil  and  the  centre  of  the  lever  y,  and  the  other  joins  the  upper  end  of 
this  same  lever  to  a  point  D  on  the  aluminium  saddle  of  the  siphon  Q 
(Fig.  69). 

The  oscillations  of  the  coil  are  amplified   in  the  ratio  of  the  relative 

lengths  of  the  lever  arms  of  j\  which  is 
pivoted  at  ;«,  and  is  called  the  multi- 
plier. In  rear  of  the  suspended  coil— 
with  regard  to  the  point  to  which  the 
thread  d  fastens — is  attached  (Fig.  60 
another  silk  thread  x  stretched  by  a 
spring  <7,  this  spring  being  carried  in  a 
slide  which  can  be  moved  to  and  fro 
by  means  of  the  screw  e.  The  tension 
of  the  spring  ^  is  adjusted  to  the 
degree  of  torsion  on  the  platinum  wire 
/;  and  the  screw  r,  being  turned  in 
the  required  direction,  brings  the  point 
of  the  siphon  to  its  normal  position 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  strip  when  no  current  is  circulating  in  the  coil. 
The  play  of  the  siphon  under  the  combined  influence  of  the  two  opposing 
tensions  and  the  deflecting  tendency  of  the  coil  will  now  be  easily  con- 
ceivable. 

The  frame  (i  which  serves  to  stretch  the  platinum  wire  /  is  capable  of  a 
slight  vertical  displacement  up  or  down.  It  can  be  clamped  by  means  of 
the  set  screw  r  so  as  to  bring  the  point  of  the  siphon  opposite  the  required 
point  on  the  strip  of  paper.     When  the  in.strument  is  to  be  idle  for  some 


Fu;.  69. — Siphon  and  Cradle. 
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hours,  it  is  well  to  withdraw  the  upper  end  of  the  siphon  from  the  ink-well, 
to  avoid  any  chance  of  stoppage  in  the  tube.  To  do  this,  loosen  the 
clamping  screw/-,  and  carefully  raise  the  frame  G;  the  slot  in  which  the 
clamp  travels  during  this  operation  is  so  shaped  that  the  tension  of  the  thread 
c  is  not  appreciably  increased.  Should  the  ink  have  accidentally  dried  in 
the  interior  of  the  siphon,  the  tube  will  have  to  be  cleaned  by  soaking  in 
sulphuric  acid. 

The  strip  of  paper,  or  tape,  which  is  unwound  from  the  reel  Fi  (Fig-  70J, 
is  stretched  by  passing  under  a  spring  <i,  passes  over  the  guide  roller  (i,  and 


Fir..  7a— I'aper  Strip  anJ  P la wing-off  A pparati 


'hen  descends  over  a  projecting  plate  y  immediately  facing  the  point  of  the 
s'phon  /.  It  is  drawn  onwards  between  two  rollers  <)  and  t,  the  upper  one 
■^ceiving  its  rotary  motion  from  the  magneto-electric  machine  by  means  of 
'ne  cord  &  and  multiplying  pulleys  I',  and  the  lower  one  being  pressed 
^S^iinst  its  companion  6  by  the  action  of  the  spring  ^  on  the  bent  lever  <u. 
tape  i 


^^  tape  is  adjusted  to  the  proper  distance 
froirri  the  siphon  by  turning  the  mill-headed 
scTe;.^  j._  and  the  tension  of  the  bent  lever  spring 
IS  r-^guiajcd  by  the  nut  A. 

Whip-cord  is  the  best  line  to  employ  for 
^*nsmitting  the   motion,   and    when    the   two  '*  ' 

^"cIk  are  tied  with  a  reef-knot  as  in  Fig.  71,  the  cord  passes  easily  round 
'"^  pulley  without  stretching.  A  slight  elongation,  however,  of  the 
'"•'cl  will  not  matter,  as  the  axle  of  the  lower  pulleys  V  works  in  a 
*''*lc,  the  weight  of  the  pulleys  being  supported  by  the  bight  of  the  cord 
itself* 

As  dry  paper  would  have  too  great  electrical  resistance,  the  paper  tape 


Inmore  recent  forms  of  siphon  recorder,  the  whip-cord  has  been  replaced  l>y  It 
t-lace,  or  by  an  india-rubber  thong  of  circular  action. 
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used  is  soaked  in  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  lOO  parts  of 
water.  The  paper  never  quite  dries,  being  kept  slightly  moist  by  the  deli- 
quescence of  the  salt  which  it  contains.  Sometimes  it  is  found  sufficient 
to  keep  the  rolls,  for  some  time  before  use,  over  vessels  containing  water. ihs 
pajjer  taking  up,  in  this  way,  the  required  amount  of  moisture. 

The  Electric  Mill. — This  piece  of  mechanism,  commonly  known  as 
the  "  mouse-mill,"  does  duty  both  as  an  electro-magnetic  motor  and  also  as 
a  generator  of  static  electricity  on  the  principle  of  the  Varley  machine. 
The  motor  serves  to  draw  the  paper  strip  forward  in  front  of  the  siphon; 
the  generator  of  static  electricity  serves  to  electrify  the  ink  which  is  convq^ed 
from  the  well  K,  through  the  siphon,  to  the  paper  strip. 


-Si.leVie«  ofMou 
rwing  Klocltical  Ccinnec 


The  mill,  which  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  complete  instrument.  consi>t- 
of  an  ebonite  disc  K  (Fif;-  72)  whose  axis  .k  revolves  on  roller  bearin;;s 
half  immersed  in  oil  to  minimise  friction.  Round  the  [leripherv-  of  thedisf 
(Fig,  ^i)  arc  placed  at  equal  intervals  pieces  of  soft  iron  C,  with  their  outer 
surfaces  parallel  to  the  circumference  of  the  disc,  insulated  from  each  othiT 
but  connected  to  ten  metallic  rods  /.  These  radial  rods  terminate  in 
rounded  knobs,  arranged  symmetrically  round  and  at  equal  distances  from 
the  centre  of  rotation,  which  come  successively  into  contact  with  four  gilt- 
steel  springs  a,  .a',  H,  11'.  The  springs  a  and  A'  are  connected  by  cop|)er 
rods  U  and  U'  to  two  fixed  pieces  of  iron  T  and  l'  semi-cylindrical  in  shape, 
which  almost  completely  surround  the  moving  parts  of  the  mill  and  form 
the  inducers  ;  the  first  of  these  is  in  communication  with  a  conductor  C,  the 
second  with  the  earth  through  the  frame  of  the  instrument.     The    -"ings  B 
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5'  are  in  metallic  connection  with  each  other,  but  insulated  from  the 
inder  of  the  apparatus. 

he  principle  of  Varley's  machine  tells  us  that  if  an  electric  charge, 
ver  feeble,  is  given  to  one  of  the  pieces  c,,  and  if  the  axis  X  of  the 
receives  continuous  rotary  motion,  the  charge  on  the  inducer  I  will 
ise  very  quickly.  It  is  even  necessary  to  cover  the  pieces  Cj  and  the 
ers  with  paraffin,  to  prevent  the  sparking  which  would  soon  occur 
one  to  the  other. 

he  axis  x  is  rotated  automatically  by  the  electro-magnetic  machine, 
ffect  this  a  horse-shoe  electro-magnet  K  is  placed  in  a  receptacle  V 
■neath  the  mill,  the  magnet  being  excited  by  a  local  battery  whose 
t  is  alternately  closed  and  broken.  The  height  to  which  the  two  cores 
;  electro-magnet  F  project  is  dependent  on  the  length  of  the  pieces  C,. 
tly  the  circuit  of  the  local  battery  is  closed  the  magnet  F  attracts  the 

Cj  nearest  to  it ;  the  current  is  inter- 
d  when  the  armature  Cj  has  passed   the  .^.=rij^ 

of  the  electro- magnet,  but  the  motion  ,      '  " 

ontinues  for  an  instant  or  so,  in  virtue  of 
:quired  momentum.  As  the  next  arma- 
ipproaches   the   magnet,  the   circuit  is 

closed,  this  second  armature  is  in  its 
ittracted,  and  the  movement  of  rotation 
lues  indefinitely. 

>  effect  the  automatic  make-and-brcak 
;  circuit  at  the  exact  instant  required,  fir.   74 

z  (Fig.  74)  having  the  form  of  a  regular 

dn  is  placed  behind  the  inducers  and  arranged  to  rotate  with  the  a.vis 
ielow  this  disc  is  a  lever  or,  pivoted  on  an  axis  p;  the  end  of  the  lever  <r 
diately  below  the  centre  of  the  disc  carries  a  tiny  roller  which  bears 
9t  the  rim  of  the  disc,  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever  r  is  traversed  by  a 
,  the  platinum  point  of  which  rests  on  a  small  drum  f  The  disc  z, 
L  carried  round  with  the  rotary  motion  of  X,  retains  the  lever  o-  r  in  the 
■n  shewn  in  the  fij^ure  so  long  as  the  roller  o- is  in  contact  with  the  central 
^  of  one  of  its  ten  sides,  the  battery  circuit  being  closed  meanwhile. 
..fone  of  the  angles  of  the  disc  passes  over  the  roller,  the  latter  is 
j^ed,  causing  the  opposite  end  of  the  lever  to  rise  and  break  the  local 
..ft  T.  Therefore,  assuming  the  disc  z  to  be  keyed  to  the  axis  X  in 
:,-hanner  that  the  lever  or  will  start  tilting  at  the  exact  instant  when 
,  fee  armatures  Cj  commences  to  leave  the  poles  of  the  electro- mag  net, 
„lks  in  the  current  will  occur  just  as  described  above.  The  disc, 
r-orward  by  the  momentum  of  the  moving  parts,  will  allow  the  roller 
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to  rise  against  the  next  flat  side,  and  the  lever  o-t  will  regain  its  normal 
position.  The  local  circuit  will  now  be  closed  at  t,  and  the  same  action 
recurring  as  each  side  of  the  disc  passes  the  roller,  the  rotary  motion  will  be 
maintained. 

As  the  sparking  which  occurs  between  the  end  t  of  the  lever  o-t  and  the 
plate  ^,  in  course  of  time  disintegrates  the  surface  of  the  latter,  arrangements 
are  made  by  which  the  plate  can  be  moved  by  means  of  a  small  handle  so 
as  to  present  a  fresh  surface  to  contact  with  /  when  necessary. 

The  rotary  motion  of  the  axis  X  is  transmitted  by  a  cord_;'  (see  Figs.  64 
and  65)  to  the  pulley  P^  mounted  on  the  same  shaft  as  the  pulley  P  which 
draws  the  strip  of  paper  through  the  apparatus. 

By  means  of  the  commutator  J  graduated  resistances  can  be  inserted 
in  the  circuit  of  the  electro-magnet  F,  and  the  speed  of  the  mill  varied 
accordingly.  The  least  supplementary  resistance  corresponds  of  course  to 
the  highest  velocity. 

The  static  charge  set  up  on  the  conductor  C  induces  a  corresponding 
opposite  charge  on  the  disc,  or  plate,  o,  fixed  at  a  proper  distance.  It  is 
also  sometimes  communicated  by  conduction^*  or  with  a  strip  of  damp 
paper  which  hangs  down  from  the  conductor  c  and  rests  on  the  plate  0. 
This  disc,  being  connected,  as  we  know,  to  the  ink-well  K,  the  electricity, 
after  traversing  the  siphon  and  the  strip  of  paper,  goes  to  earth  through  the 
curved  plate  y  which  forms  part  of  the  metallic  framework. 


The  Vibrator. — The  passage  of  the  ink  through  the  siphon  is  attended 
with  great  difTiculty  whenever  the  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  exceeds 
a  certain  limit,  owing  to  the  loss  of  static  electricity  through  the  air  and 
surrounding  parts  of  the  instrument.  Thus,  in  1884,  Mr  G.  F.  Pescod,  of 
the  Central  and  South  American  Telegraph  Company,  devised  a  method  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  vibration  in  the  siphon  by  means  of  electro- 
magncts.+  In  adjusting  a  recorder  suspension  he  had  noticed — on  acci- 
dentally shaking  the  table  on  which  the  recorder  was  placed — that  the 
signals  wore  greatly  enlarged,  and  that  the  definition  was  much  improved 
when  the  recorder  was  subject  to  the  vibratory  movement  thus  produced. 


*  The  former  plan  is,  however,  usually  preferred,  for  by  this  means  adjustments  can  be 
readily  niacic  by  inserting  any  required  resistance  between  C  and  O. 

f  Sir  William  Thomson  had  previously  designed  something  of  the  sort,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  in  practice,  though  a  reference  thereto  was  made  in  his  siphon 
recorder  original  jxiicnt. 
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This  observation  suggested  to  Mr  Pescod  to  attach  a  fibre  connecting  the 
armature  of  an  ordinary  electric  make-and-break  system  with  the  fibre 
suspending  the  recorder  coil,  so  that  the  latter  should  be  kept  constantly  in 
a  state  of  vibration.  It  was  thought — and  rightly  so — that  this  would  to  a 
great  extent  overcome  the  inertia  of  the  coil,  thereby  leaving  the  received 
current  little  to  do  beyond  effecting  the  extra  movement  necessary  for 
making  the  signals. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  enormous  value  of  this  simple  appli- 
cation, various  modifications  of  which  have  since  been  adopted  at  every 
"  recorder  "  telegraph  station  throughout  the  world. 


Fig.  75. — Siphon  Recorder  Signals  without  Vibration. 

Fig.  75  is  the  facsimile  of  a  piece  of  recorder  slip  received  on  a  cable 
with  a  fault  in  it  *  when  working  without  vibrator,f  whilst  Fig.  jt  is  an 
illustration  of  the  character  of  signals  received  with  this  apparatus  (of 
Mr  Pescod's)  applied.  From  a  comparison  of  these  the  advantage  will 
be  obvious. 

In  1885  Mr  Pescod  published  in  \he  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Telegraph 
Engineers  \  a  few  lines  with  reference  to  this  invention,  after  it  had  been  in 
use  for  nearly  a  year  on  the  "  Central  and  South  American  "  Company's 
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Fig.  76. — Siphon  Recorder  Signals  zc/M  Vibration. 

cables,  and  had  proved  of  special  value  in  working  a  section  whose  "KR" 
was  9.2  X  lo^  as  well  as  on  one  of  1 1.4  x  io^§ 

In    1886  Mr  Charles    Cuttriss   (electrician    to   the   Commercial   Cable 
Company)    devised    a    similar    plan.       Here,   a   small    style,  drawn    from 


♦  The  application  of  this  device  under  such  circumstances  is  peculiarly  to  the  point, 
for  by  its  means  the  sensitiveness  is  so  far  increased  as  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  an 
increase  in  the  battery  power. 

t  And  also  without  any  electrification  of  the  ink,  the  siphon  being  drawn  directly  over 
the  surface  of  the  slip,  thereby  introducing  considerable  friction. 

I  Vol.  xiv.,  p.  343. 

>^  One  of  this  company's  officials,  Mr  F.  P.  Walker,  subsequently  suggested,  instead 
of  attaching  a  fibre  between  the  armature  and  the  recorder  suspension,  that  the  armature 
should  be  made  to  play  directly  on  the  fibre  suspending  the  coil.  This  is  found  to  be  a 
convenient  plan.  It  is  then  necessary  that  the  fibre  should  be  protected  against  abrasion, 
or  else  toughened. 


t  Later  Patterns  of  the  Siphon  Recorder. — When  applying  the  siphon 
recorder  to  their  cables  between  Marseilles  and  Algiers,  the  French  Postal 
: 


*  Since  then  several  other  forms  of  v 
those  of  Dickenson  and  Ash. 

The  description  of  n  recent  type,  as  supplied  by  Messrs  Siemens  Brother^  is  u 
follows:— A  light  iron  reed  is  attached  to  ihe  siphon-cradle  and  an  electro-niBgnfi  !> 
filled  on  ihe  frame,  or  bridge,  wiih  its  poles  opposite  the  reed.     The  elc<:iro-magMi  <i 


Telegraphs  adopted  a  modified  form  of  this  instrument.  The  electrical 
(mouse-mill)  method  of  unwinding  the  paper  was  aiiolishcd,  and  tbe 
ordinary  clockwork  arrangement  (as  in  the  Morse  recording  instrument) 
substituted  for  it,"  To  avoid  shaking  the  siphon  suspension,  this  drawing- 
ofif  apparatus  was  placed  on  a  separate  table.  Moreover,  the  curved  plate 
against  which  the  point  of  the  siphon  presses — usually  known  as  "the 
saddle" — was  made  movable  in  three  different  directions,  so  as  .to  render 
it  easily  adjustable  to  the  required  position.  These  special  arrangements 
were  novelties  at  the  time,  it  is  believed,  as  well  as  those  previously 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  suspension  attachments.t 

Perhaps     the     latest     type     of 

Thomson  siphon  recorder  for  work- 
ing  long  cables    is   that  designed 

by  Dr  Alexander  Muirhead,J  and 

of  which  Fig.  77  gives  a  general 
■  view.  In  this  pattern  the  com- 
^^foonenl  parts  of  the  instrument  are 
^^^b  arranged  that  the  various  adjust- 
^^Kents  of  it  can  be  more  readily 
^^■Tected  than  in  the  original  form. 
^^"     The  most  novel  feature  in  Dr 

Muirhcad's    instrument    is   in    the 

suspension  piece,  of  which  Fig.  78 

is   a   general   view  and   Fig.  79  a 

diagram  of  the  connections,     Here 

the  coil  is  connected  by  means  of 

two  libres  to  the  aluminium  cradle 

to   which   the   glass  siphon  is   cem' 

phosphor-bronze,  strip  which  carries   the  aluminium  cradle  and   that   of 

the  two  fibres  together,  give  the  directive  force  to  the  suspended  coil. 

The  apparatus  §  employed  by  Dr  Muirhead  for  imparting  the  necessary 


ited.     The  torsion  of  the   stretched. 


energised  intcrinittently  by  currents  from  a  prirnary  battery  controlled  by  a 

"  make-and-break."     The  apparatus  is  provided  with  adjustments  by  which  the  rale  of 

vibration  can  be  made  synchronous  with  the  natural  rate  of  the  siphon. 

*  In  still  more  recent  patterns — as  is  shewn  n  few  lines  on — the  electric  motor  system 
has  t>een  again  returned  to,  though  now  as  a  sejsarate  machine  for  this  purpose  alone,  the 
mouse-mill  with  its  electrifying  provisions  being  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past. 

t*  Again,  this  was  probably  the  first  instance  of  a  direct  writing  recorder,  as  used  on 
ilar  short  lengths  of  cable,  recent  forms  of  which  are  described  further  o 
;  Sec  patent  specification  No.  20,793  ''f  '893. 
14  Based  on  a  patent  taken  out  in  1893  in  the  names  of  Alexander  Muirhead  and 
jert  Henry  Edgar.     See  specification  No.  3,413  of  that  year. 
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vibration  to  the  siphon  consists  of  a  small  electro-magnet  fixed  at  one 
end  of  the  bridge-piece  carrying  the  siphon  suspension,  whose  armature 
is  attached  to  the  stretched  wire  on  which  the  siphon  rides.  A  vibrator)- 
current  is  passed  through  the  coil  of  this  electro-magnet  from  a  make-and- 
break  apparatus  constructed  like  that  of  an  ordinary  electric  trembling 
bell.  The  pair  of  coils  on  the  bridge-piece  which  carries  the  siphon  are 
connected  in  series  with  the  interruptor,  a  battery  and  a  sliding  resistance. 
To  get  the  interruptor  and  siphon  in  tune,  the  weight  C  (Fig.  79)  is 


Fir,.  79. — Muirhead's  Susj^nsion  Piece:  Diagram  of  Connections. 

first  placed  in  a  suitable  position,  and  the  final  adjustment  is  made  with 
the  screw  D.  A  coil  G  is  fitted  on  the  interruptor  to  absorb  the  spark  at 
the  point  of  make-and-break.  In  this  device  the  clockwork  for  drawing 
the  paper  is  replaced  by  a  modern  form  of  electro-motor  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  instrument,  as  shewn  in  the  figure.*  The  motor  is  energised  by  a 
battery  consisting  of  Thomson  trays  (or  gravity  cells)  equivalent  to  a  total 
E.M.F.  of  4  volts. 


*  Ordinary  motors  of  small  type  have  several  distinct  advantages  over  clockwork  for 
this  purpose.  To  wit,  the  obviation  of  winding,  and,  therefore,  of  periodic  jars  to  the 
apparatus.  All  siphon  recorders  as  now  made  and  supplied  by  Messrs  Muirhead  and  Co. 
are  furnished  with  such  motors. 
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Mr  Frank  Jacob  has  designed  for  Messrs  Siemens  Brothers  a  somewhat 
:nilar  suspension  piece.  The  make-and-break  of  the  electro-magnet, 
>wever,  in  this  case  involves  the  vibration  of  the  siphon  only  instead  of 
le  entire  cradle,  as  has  been  already  sh^wn. 

Mr  Charles  Cuttriss,  of  the  Commercial  Cable  Company,  has  also  de- 
sed  a  modification  of  the  Thomson  siphon  recorder  in  a  very  convenient 
id  efficient  form,  and  this  instrument — a  general  view  of  which  may  be 
►und  at  the  end  of  this  section  (p.  630) — is  in  use  on  the  Commercial 
ompany's  Atlantic  system. 


Installation  of  the  Apparatus  and  its  Connections  at  Sending 
nd  Receiving  Stations. — As  the  power  of  checking  messages  at  the 


Fig.  80.  — Siphon  Recorder  Working. 


lations  from  which  they  are  despatched  is  an  important  point  in 
le  practical  working  of  cables,  the  current  which  actuates  the  receiving 
istrument  at  the  distant  station  is  in  "  recorder "  working  almost 
ivariably  made  to  first  traverse  the  apparatus  at  the  sending  end.  On 
ccount,  however,  of  the  great  delicacy  of  the  siphon  recorder,  only  a 
ery  small  portion  of  the  line  current  is  permitted  to  pass  through  this 
istrument  at  the  home  station.  An  ordinary  slide  resistance  R  (Fig.  80), 
)rming  a  shunt  to  the  coil  s  of  the  recorder,  is  placed  on  the  left  of  the 
pparatus,  but  only  put  into  circuit  when  senditig.  The  maximum  re- 
istance  of  this  adjustment  is  about  8  ohms,  as  a  rule.* 


♦  By  this  plan,  proof  is  obtained  of  the  signals  sent  out  by  the  transmitting  clerk,  and 
lus  in  case  of  error  its  origin  can  be  traced.     Moreover,  by  this  means  assurance  is 
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A  second  set  of  resistances  Rg,  all  of  which  are  above  500  ohms,  foniis 
a  second  shunt  to  the  coil  S,  its  principal  object  being  to  rapidly  deaden 
the  oscillations  of  the  coil.  This  shunt  enables  the  currents  which  art 
induced  in  the  coil  (when  the  latter  turns  in  the  magnetic  field  set  up  by* 
the  large  electro-magnets)  to  circulate  in  a  closed  circuit,  and  to  oppose  the 
movements  of  the  coil,  in  accordance  with  Lenz's  law. 

A  specially  designed  commutator,  consisting  of  a  brass  lever  pivotii^ 
on  a  horizontal  axis,  is  placed  between  the  receiving  instrument,  the  earth, 
and  the  battery ;  it  is  worked  each  time  when  changing  from  the  sendit^ 
to  the  receiving  position,  or  vice  versd.  The  centre  contact  E^  enables  the 
cable,  in  the  first  place,  to  discharge  itself  for  an  instant  almost  directly  to 
earth,  the  current  having  only  to  pass  through  the  low  resistance  rheostat 
Ri-  With  this  object  in  view,  the  heights  of  the  different  contacts  are  so 
arranged  that  the  lever,  in  tilting,  touches  E^  before  finally  quitting  S. 

The  connections  being  established  as  in  Fig.  80,  if,  at  the  left-hand 
station,  which  is  in  the  sending  position,  one  lever  of  the  battery  key  is 
depressed,  the  current  divides  at  the  commutator  into  two  very  unequal 
portions,  one  of  which,  the  weaker,  goes  to  B^  and  the  other,  the  stronger, to 
B3.  The  first  branch  again  divides  at  B^,  one  part  traversing  the  coil  S,  and 
the  other  the  shunt  R2.  These  two  branches  reunite  at  B.^,  where  they  rejoin 
the  portion  of  current  which  has  come  through  the  rheostat  R^.  In  this  way 
the  strength  of  current  circulating  in  the  coil  of  the  recorder  can  be  dimin- 
ished to  any  required  decree,  whilst  the  entire  current  finds  its  way 
afterwards  to  the  condenser  which  immediately  precedes  the  cable. 

At  the  reccivinij  end,  when  the  commutator  lever  is  raised,  the  current 
can  only  get  to  earth  by  traversing  the  recorder  coil  S  and  its  shunt  R^ 

The  line  batteries  at  the  two  stations  are  connected  up  with  their  poles 
inverse  to  each  other,  so  that  signals  can  be  read  the  same  way,  no  matter 
from  which  end  they  come. 

Sometimes  the  small  portion  of  the  current  which  is  conveyed  through 
the  coil  of  the  recorder  at  the  sending  end  goes  directly  from  the  coil  to 
earth.  In  this  case  the  connections  are  arranged  as  in  Fig.  81.  At  the 
sending  station  the  circuit  is  broken  at  contact  No.  I  and  closed  at  contacts 
Nos.  2  and  3  ;  at  the  receiving  end,  on  the  contrary,  the  circuit  is  closed  at 
I  and  broken  at  2  and  3.     An  auxiliary  resistance  of  5, COO  ohms  or  more: 


secured  of  there  being  a  complete  circuit,  and  of  the  instrument  at  the  further  end  bcin^^ 
earthed  ready  for  receiving.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  if  a  cable  be  vcr)* 
faulty,  even  though  the  further  end  be  insulated,  signals  may  be  noticeable  at  the 
sending  end. 

To  effect  the  same  result  in  duplex  working  special  arrangements  require  to  be  made. 
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iccording  to  circumstances,  is  inserted  between  the  terminal  B^  and  the 
;arth.  The  current,  at  the  start,  divides  into  two  parts  which  reach  Bj  and 
J3  simultaneously;  at  B,  a  further  division  takes  place,  the  larger  portion 
joing  to  the  condenser,  the  remainder  traversing  the  coil  s — and,  in  case  of 
leed,  its  shunt  Rj — to  rejoin  at  B^  the  current  which  has  come  through  the 
rheostat  R, :  both  the  latter  currents  now  escape  to  earth  through  the 
resistance  K,^  At  the  receiving  end  the  current  traverses  the  recorder  coil 
S  and  the  rheostat  Rj  which  forms  the  shunt,  passing  to  earth  through 
contact  No.  1. 

Callaud,  Minotto,  or  Siemens-Haiske  cells  are  generally  used  for  the  line 
batteries.*  For  the  local  circuit  it  is  better  to  employ  the  large  surface 
tray  batteries  on  the  Daniell  principle 
(specially  designed  for  this  purpose  by 
Sir  William  Thomson),  the  internal 
resistance  of  which  does  not  exceed  o.  i 
ohm  per  cell.  Three  of  such  cells  are 
generally  sufficient  to  work  the  mouse- 
mill,  and  but  nine  are  required  to  give 
the  necessary  intensity  to  the  magnetic 
field  surrounding  the  coil  s  of  the 
recorder. 

The  number  of  cells  used  for  signal- 
ling naturally  varies  with  the  length  of 
line.  Between  Marseilles  and  Malta,  a 
distance  of  834  miles,  four  to  five  cells 
are  enough.  On  the  Malta-Alexandria  section,  927  r 
to  ten  cells  are  found  necessarj-. 


niles  in  length,  eight 


Permanent  Magnet  Recorders.— In  1JS84  a  new  form  of  Thomson 
siphon  recorder  was    introduced  which    rendered  it  suitable  for  \Vorking 


•  Of  late  often  replaced  hy  dry  cells  of  extremely  low  resistance  and  great  staying 
power ;  or  preferably  by  acrumulators,  as  ihe  former  sometimes  fail— especially  in  hot 
climates. 

Where  so  small  a  portion  of  the  charge  is  employed  for  doing  work,  increase  in  E.M.F. 
will  produce  very  liule  increase  in  speed.  On  the  other  hand,  reducing  the  battery 
resistance  is  of  paramount  value,  as  a  greater  rush  of  current  into  the  line  at  the  first 
moment  is  thereby  secured.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  above  forms  of  battery  are 
employed  where  high  speeds  are  aimed  at  through  a  given  cable. 

The  insenion  of  condensers  for  signalling  purposes  ai  the  receiving  end  of  a  cable, 
and  still  more  when,  as  is  usual,  they  are  placed  at  both  ends,  involves  a  somewhat  higher 
battery  power. 
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cables  of  moderate  length,  as  well  as  on  long  cables.  In  this  modification, 
the  electro- mag  nets  M  (see  Fig.  66)  are  replaced  by  permanent  m^nets. 
the  mouse-mill  being  completely  suppressed,  and  the  rheostats  K^  and  K; 
as  well  as  the  two  local  batteries  dispensed  with,  A  general  idea  of  these 
simfjlified  instruments,  with  their  connections,  is  given  in  Fig.  82.  Here 
the  siphon  has  to  be  of  somewhat  larger  diameter  so  that  the  ink  may 
rculate  by  its  own  weight,  without  being  carried  on  to  the  paper  by  the 
flow  of  electricity  as  in  the  more  complete  apparatus.     The  strip  of  paper 


Fir,.  8i.— SinipHfied  Cunneclions, 
with  Modem  Permanent  Mag- 
net     ReconiiT      for 
lengths. 

is  drawn  past  the  siphon  by  clockwork.  The  general  appearance  of  tl 
instrument  is  shewn  in  Fig.  83,  al.'io.  in  section,  by  Fig.  S4.  This  form  ( 
recorder  (with  permanent  magnets)  is,  with  all  its  modifications,  by  degre 
entirely  replacing  the  old  electro-magnet  forn- 

Again,  Fig.  85  ser\'es    to   shew   a   recent  type  of  permanent  maj 
recorder  adopted  by  the  French  Postal  Telegraphs  for  their  Govet 
cables,  with  the  side  adjustment  to  suspension  piece  as  already  referred  ti 
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Direct  Writing  Recorders. — On  short  cables,  where  it  is  not  necessary 
to  vibrate  the  siphon  (on  account  of  the  greater  strength  of  effective 
current.!,  and  in  which  the  rate  of  signalHng  adopted  is  not  near  the  limit  at 
which  the  cable  can  be  worked,  modifications  of  the  Thomson  recorder  in 
the  form  of  direct  writing  siphon  recorders  are  used.  A  convenient  pattern 
of  such  an  instrument,  designed  by  Dr  Muirhead,  is  shewn  in  Fig.  86. 
The  siphon  in  this  case  is  attached  to  an  aluminium  frame  fastened  to  the 


coil  itself  which  is  suspended  bifilarly  top  and  bottom  ;  the  lower  fibres 
can  be  adjusted  laterally,  and  there  is  also  an  adjustment  for  varying  the 
tension  on  the  fibres  themselves. 

The  platform  over  which  the  paper  passes  beneath  the  marking  end  of 
the  siphon  is  in  this  instrument  provided  with  adjustments  in  two  directions, 
so  that  the  paper  may  be  raised  up  into  light  contact  with  the  siphon  and 
levelled  to  suit  the  movements  of  the  siphon.  The  direct  writer  being  free 
from  "jars,"  as  much  as  i30  words  per  minute — and  even  more — have  been 


s  Direcl  Writing  Siphon  Recorder, 

jamin  Smith   ^.iMng  precisely  the  same  connections  but  in  a  neater 
mer      Fig  8S  shew*  the  internal  arrangements  of  this,  and  Fi[,'.  89  an 


I 


Smith's  Recorder  Swileh  Key. 

eview.     It  consists  principally  of  four  cross  arms  which  butt  against 
E  fitted   with  contact  pieces  when  rotated  horizontally  by  a  lever  or 
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handle  mounted  on  the  same  vertical  axis.  The  connections  are  c 
tished  as  in  Fig.  90.  In  the  position  shewn,  the  line  is  in  its  no 
condition,  directly  to  earth  through  the  commutator.  To  place  the  con 
for  sending,  the  lever  is  drawn  to  the  left,  and  it  must  be  moved  over 
corresponding  position  on  the  right  when  changing  to  the  relieving  posi 
The  condenser,  in  this  installation,  is  not  situated  between  the  line 
the  receiver,  but  is  placed  between  the  receiver  and  the  earth  ;  thus  only 
signals  received  come  through  the  condenser.     The  result  of  this  arrar 


11      i]  11 

Vu:.  90.  — kecorclet  Connecliuns  with  Smith's  Cominulalor. 

ment  is  that  the  cable  and  condenser  remain  constantly  at  about  the  ^ 
potential,  and  experience  proves  that  the  work  of  sending  is  then 
facilitated. 

rh<j  small  commutator  between  the  cable  and  the  instruments  is  inleii 
for  putting  the  line  to  earth  so  as  to  cut  out  all  instruments  either  dui 
storms  or  fur  testinjj  purpose.s. 


Manual  Translation. — Mr  B.  Smith  designed  his  switch  more  e 
cially  for  purposes  of  ready  manual  translation  at  an  intermediate  *tai 
Manual  translation  used  sometimes  to  be  known  as  the  "  human  r 
system."     Kven  in  the  early  days  of  land  telegraphy,  before  the  Gov 
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nt  took  over  the  telegraphs,  systems  of  manual  translation  were  in 
jue  in  the  absence  of  automatic  relays.  It  was,  in  fact,  very  soon  dis- 
rered  that  an  immense  saving  of  time  and  labour — not  to  speak  of  a 
luced  chance  of  error — occurred  when  the  clerk  at  an  intermediate  station 
It  off  the  message  to  the  required  station  direct  from  the  Morse  slip, 
tead  of  writing  out  the  message  and  then  handing  it  over  to  another 
rk  to  retransmit  it  on  another  circuit.  Mr  Smith  set  his  mind  to 
^anising  a  similar  complete  and  regular  system  of  human  translation,  or 
petition,  for  submarine  cable  circuits  where  an  electro-mechanical  relay  is 
practicable.  It  was  mainly  in  order  to  meet  these  requirements  (in  a 
dy  form)  for  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company's  system  of  cables  that  Mr 
lith's  switch  was  designed,  as  above  described. 

Mr  E.  Raymond- Barker  also  devised  a  commutator,  or  switch,  to  meet 

same  purpose,  and  this  is  very  largely  used  by  various  other  companies, 
ng  an  exceedingly  efficient  and  compact  affair.  Fig.  91  represents 
eneral  plan  of  this  instrument. 

The  various  conditions,  as  regards  connections,  under  which  the  switch 
I  be  turned  to  account,  in  the  case  of  a  repeating  or  translating  (inter- 
diate)  station  on  the  one  hand,  and  in  that  of  a  terminal  station  on  the 
er,  are  clearly  shewn  in  Figs.  92  and  93  (see  Plate  XXVI 11.  overleaf).* 

As  already  stated  in  connection  with  the  mirror  system,  various  cable 
nsmitting  keys  have  been  devised  from  time  to  time.    The  improvements 

the  original  reversing  key  (similar  in  principle  to  that  used  in  pre- 
toric  needle-signalling  days)  consists  mainly  of  greater  excellence  of 
rkmanship,  more  reliable  contacts,  and  a  more  substantial  form  generally. 
Dsequent  modifications  combine  the  sending  and  receiving  switch  with 

transmitting  key,  thus  making  the  key  form  a  part  of  the  circuit  at  all 
es.  Such  combined  keys  are  invariably  used  now,  on  account  of  the 
ivenience  of  the  switch  being  so  ready  at  hand  for  the  operator.     There 

several  keys  of  this  pattern,  all  naturally  similar  in  principle.  It  will 
ice  if  we  content  ourselves  with  a  full  description  of  one  of  them. 

Dickenson's  Key. — This  is  the   device  of  Mr  W.  Dickenson,  of  the 
glo-American  Telegraph  Company,  and  unites  the  functions  of  a  current 
ersing  key  and  commutator  or  switch.     The  commutator  handle  has  to  be 
*ked  every  time  when  changing  from  sending  to  receiving,  or  vice  versd. 
The  reversing  arrangement  consists  of  two  ordinary  key  levers  /^  and 


'  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  intermediate  station  repeats— or  '*keys" — the  message 
hrough  the  other  cable  to  the  next  station,  except  when  he  receives  a  signal  (usually 
J.")  which  indicates  that  it  is  for  his  station. 
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'-  (Fig.  94)  entirety  iiidcpendent  of  each  other.  Their  upper  contact 
are  connected  together  and  also  to  terminal  No.  2 ;  the  lower  contacts,  ur 
those  against  which  the  levers  butt  when  depressed,  are  connected  to  each 
other  in  a  similar  way,  as  well  as  tn  terminal  Xo.  3, 

The  commutator  is  placed  between  the  levers,  and  consists  of  an  ebonite 

eccentric  secured  to  a  horizontal  axis  turned  by  a  crank  handle  i'.     .Abme 

the    eccentric    is    fitted    a    metallic    contact   piece    communicating  nith 

terminal   Nu.  i.     Three  spriufrs,  insulated  one  from  the  other  and  placed 

two  on  the  right  and  ()nc  on  the  left,  press  against  this  contact  piece  ivhiii 

they  are  not  forced  outwards  by  the  projecting  part  of  the  eccentric.    The 

spring  on  the  left  connects  to  terminal  No.  5,  the  front  spring  on  the  right 

to  terminal  No.  6,  and  the  spring  in  rear  to  the  pivot  of  the  lever /_  the 

pivot  of  the  lever  /,  being  connected  to  No.  4  terminal.     In  the  position 

shei\n  b\-  the  figure,  the  two  right-hand  spring's 

are  forced  away  to  the  right  by  the  eccentric. 

and  con.scquently  insulated  ;  the  left  sprin:;,  on 

the   contrary,   is    pressing   against   the  contact 

piece.     Hy  turning  over  the  handle  v  i8o.the 

left-hand   spring  is  insulated   by  the  eccentric 

and  the  other  two  make  contact.      During  the 

rot.-ition  of  the  commutator  there  comes  a  lime 

when    all    three    springs    are    making  contacl 

"    '"'^    ■  1' ..'k""'"^    """     ^ifii'dtaneously,  but  this  only  lasts  for  a  mi'n;cnt 

if  thL- haniUe  is  worked  quickly.     This  arranire- 

meut,  as  wc  shall  sec  further  on,  facilitates  the  discharge  of  the  cable. 

The  entire  apparatus  —except  the  commutator  handle  and  the  tapjx-t-— 
is  unclosed  in  a  round  brass  box  with  a  glass  top. 

The  conucctioLis  are  made  as  in  Fig.  y5,  where  U,  and  l-*  reprc.-cni 
two  variable  resistances  containing  four  coils  each ;  the  resistances  of  the 
coils  in  l\  are  respectively  1,  [.5.  3,  and  3  ohms;  in  U^  each  coil  has  an 
equal  resistance  of  500  ohms.  The  latter  rheostat,  as  we  have  aln.-jcly 
explained,  serves  in  deaden  the  oscillations  of  the  coil  s  of  the  recorder,  i hi" 
least  effect  in  this  direction  being  obtained  with  one  coil,  and  the  greatest 
effect  with  all  four  coils  in  circuit.  The  current  at  the  .sending  end — ur  a 
portion  of  it,  at  least  -is  made  to  traverse  the  recorder  coil  .s  for  facilitatir.;; 
the  checking  <if  messages,  as  previously  narrated. 

The  comnnilator  being  in  the  receiving  position  (which  is  the  one  sheim 
in  the  figures),  if  a  charge  of  electricity  arrives  through  the  cable  .it  the 
condenser  (.',  a  charge  of  similar  sign  is  set  free  from  the  opi>osite  coatinj;ot 
the  condenser.  This  chrirge  divides  into  two  parts  at  the  rheastat  i\.«^ 
part  going  to  ;/  ihrouj^h  the  coils  of  V.,  which  are  in  circuit,  and  theotkr 
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:t  traversing  the  coil  S,  rejoins  the  first  part  at  «.  As  the  resistance  of 
coil  S  is  at  the  best  equal  to  only  one  of  the  resistance  coils  in  Uj,  at 

t  half  the  total  quantity  of  electricity  passes  in  the  form  of  current 

iLgh  the  recorder.    The  two  reunited  currents  now  go  to  terminal  No.  i. 

ice  through  the  contact  piece,  left-hand  spring,  and  terminal  \o.  5  to 
mirror  receiver  g,,  and  so  to  earth.     This  mirror  receiver  G„  is  only 

nded  to  serve  as  a  stand-by  in  case  of  accident  to  the  recorder  ;  under 

nary  circumstances  it  is  kept  out  of  circuit  by  means  of  a  plug  inserted 

veen  terminals  4  and  5. 


:.  95— R- 


Koj-. 


Dn  changing  to  the  sending  position  bj'  turning  over  the  handle  i.',  we 
that,  at  the  instant  when  the  three  springs  are  simultaneously  pressing 
he  contact  piece,  the  cable  is  in  communication  with  the  earth  through 
condenser  C,  and  any  portion  of  the  charge  still  remaining  in  the  line 
readily  escape.  Now  suppose  the  knob  of  the  lever  /.,  be  depressed,  the 
ative  current  from  the  lino  battery  l  h,  leaving  the  pole  :,  passes  through 
ninal  No.  2,  the  up[x;r  contact  of  the  lever  t...  the  upjier  contact  of  /,  through 
ninal  No.  4,  and  so  to  earth.  The  positive  current,  leaving  the  pole  ^, 
ses  through  terminal  \o.  3,  the  lower  contact  of /^,  through  this  lever  to 
rear  right-hand  spring,  and  so  to  the  contact  piece  against  which  the 
)  springs  on  the  right  are  pressing.  Here  the  electricity  divides  into  two 
'tions ;  one  part  being  conveyed  through  terminal  No.  i  to  h,  where  a 
ther  division  takes  place,  one  portion  traver-^ing  the  coils  of  the  rheostat 
which  are  in  circuit,  and  the  other  part  going  through  the  recorder  coil  s 
rejoin  its  fellow-current  at  the  axis  of  the  rheostat  U., ;  the  second  part  of 
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the  principal  current  on  leaving  the  contact  piece,  passes  through  the  fti 
right-hand  spring  to  terminal  No.  6,  whence  to  the  rheostat  L',,  and  fini 
to  ihe  axis  of  Uj.  The  now  reunited  current  flows  with  its  full  strengths 
the  condenser  c,  immediately  preceding  the  cable.  The  resistance  in  an 
of  u,  being  always  very  slight,  the  greater  portion  of  the  current  Ui\a 
this  rheostat  from  the  first,  so  that  the  current  passing  through  the  rccon 
is  of  no  greater  intensity  than  that  received  from  the  distant  end. 

The  circulation  of  current  produced  by  depressing  the  other  lo'cr  1^ 
precisely  similar  but  opposite  in  direction.  ' 

o  Bj  is  a  local  battery  which  serves  to  excite  the  elcctro-magnets  M  m.   J 

Another  very  excellent  combined  key  and  switch  is  that  of  Messrs  Pel 
ing  and  Davis,  which  serves  for  recording  sent  as  well  as  received  mcss 

The  Plate  opposite  (Fig.  96)  represents  the  connections  at  a  rwwd 
station  as  recently  furnished  by  the  Silverlown  Company  for  the  Sod 
American  Cable  Company,  and  maybe  taken  as  a  good  example  of  otba 

As  may  be  .seen  in  the  drawing,  the  signalling  condensers  are  ariangl 
in  payaUel,  according  to  invariable  custom,  in  order  to  secure  the  sum  of  ti 
capacities  of  each.* 

*  Trouble  is  sometimca  experienced  with  these— especially  in  tropical  dimM.  ■ 
insulation  has  occasionally  ^onc  down  from  about  800  to  about  150  ohms  per  N.M,i 
to  a  rise  of  temperature  from  65"  to  75"  F.  Tly  the  same  temperature  InL'rta^c. 
capacity  has  also  materially  increased  on  occasions, 

It  would  seem  as  though  a  warm  temperature  brings  about  a  chemical  action  ia 
wax  which  alters  its  specilic  c[uaUiics  as  regards  insulation  and  inductive  resisiuire. 
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Skction  5. — Otiikh  Similau  Appakati:s. 

Lauritzen's  Undulator. — Thi.--  apparatus,  which  has  certain  points 
of  similarity  with  the  siphon  recorder,  is  chiefly  used  on  the  submarine 
lines  of  the  Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company.*  It  consists  principally 
o(  four  straight  electro-magnets  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  a  square  (l-'igs. 
()7  and  98),  the  coils  of  the  magnets  being  joined  up  in  one  continuous  circuit. 
The  direction  of  winding  is  the  .same  for  the  coils  situated  in  the  same 
diagonal,  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  coils  in  the  other  diagonal.  The 
poles,  for  instance,  at  the  upper  ends  of  the  cores,  with  the  same  current, 
will  be  north  for  the  diagonal  N,  N,  and  south  for  the  diagonal  s,  s. 

In  the  space  between  the  four  electro-magnets  are  four  very  light  steel 
ma<;nets,  na',  bb\  cc,dd\  joined  at  their  central  portions  to  a  rod  mn, 
turning  between  two  pivots  with  the  least  possible  friction.  The  poles  a,  c, 
(i  d'  of  the  permanent  magnets  are  of  .-limilar  name,  and  opposite  to  the 


poles  (/',  c',  b  and  d.     .\  spring/  whose  tension  is  regulated  by  a  screw  t\ 
tends  to  retain  the  moving  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  a  given  azimuth. 

When  a  current  passes  through  the  coils  of  the  four  electro-magnets, 
the  combined  action  of  the  cores  on  the  permanent  magnets  tends  to  turn 
the  moving  parts  in  a  given  direction  depending  on  that  of  the  current. 
Thus,  if  the  rod  mii  is  connected  to  a  bent  tube  of  small  diameter,  one 
end  of  which  dips  into  a  reservoir  of  ink,  the  other  end  lightly  pressing 


*  Previous  lo  the  appcnrance  of  Lauritzen's  *'  undulator,"  ihis  company  iiad  been  in 
the  habit  of  employinj,'  Wheatstone's  rcceivt-r  for  workiiij;  their  cables.  This  latter  is  a 
high-speed  Morse  instrument  of  elaborate  and  hih'lily  sensitive  form,  being  much  lighter  in 
construction  than  the  ordinarj'  Morse,  and  having  a  relay  with  verj'  delicate  tongues.  In 
conjunction  with  the  Wheatstone  iransmiitins  machine,  this  instrument  can  be  worked  at 
an  exceedingly  high  speed.  With  the  above  automatic  transmitter  il  is  e\ciusivcly  used 
in  the  United  Kingdom  Post  Office  system  for  press  telegraph  work. 
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against  a  strip  of  paper  drawn  along  by  clockwork,  the  signals  traced  bv 
the  point  of  the  tube  on  the  paper  will  be  similar  to  the  indications  of  the 
recorder. 

The  total  resistance  of  the  four  exciting  coils  is  about  1,000  ohms. 
The  instrument  is  so  exceedingly  sensitive,  that  readable  signals  are 
obtained  through  a  circuit  of  30,000  ohms  resistance  with  a  single  Leclanche 
cell. 

On  lines  of  medium  length  (350  to  700  miles),  where  the  undulator  is 
chiefly  used,  it  gives  a  working  speed  of  400  letters  per  minute  (or  about 
seventy  words  per  minute)  simplex.* 


m 


f  t  4'  t  » 


Siemens'  Permanent  Magnet  Relay. — Within  recent  years  Messrs 
Siemens  Brothers  have  devised  a  very  excellent  modification  of  the  siphon 
recorder  well  adapted  for  working  cable.i  up  to 
say  700  N.M.  in  length  of  ordinary  -^  core. 
It  is  practically  a  permanent  magnet  recorder 
turned  to  account  as  a  relay  for  a  Morse  local 
circuit,  but  in  place  of  a  siphon  the  moving  coil 
carries  a  metallic  arm  (Fig.  99).  The.  attachment 
of  this  arm  and  the  coil  h  not  rigid  but  sliding. 
The  amount  of  friction  between  coil  and  arm  is 
adjustable.  The  characteristic  feature  in  this 
arrangement  is,  in  fact,  the  jockey  armature— as 
is  the  case  in  the  Brown-.Anan  relay.  This  com- 
bination, however,  permits  of  a  mther  higher 
.spL'cd  than  the  latter  on  a  given  cable,  or  the 
>amc  speed  through  a  somewhat  greater  length  of 
the  same  typu, 

it    is    used    on     the    short    sections    of   the 

■■(.dmmercial  "  Company's    Atlantic  system,  ami 

lii'inent Mi'^noiKthv  '  '^'^"   ""    ^""1"^'   *>f  t''^    cables    belonging   to  the 

Krencli  <."omj)agnic    Fran<;aisc    des  Cables    TOlo 

graphiqnes  in  the  West  IikHcs  and  elsewhere. 


of  Mr  M>;;i.id,  am.i<;hiiii 
as  {.'t".!  as  il  runs  frinn  the 
lasivdlnsl.y  the"Angl( 
wht-rt-  thf  li.'ltj;rniii  is  rc:i 
by  llif  ropyinH  of  die  Iclc 


shiiiiltl  l>e  iiitiilinncii  tbc  "  dcxirineut" 
invii  iIk:  slip  on  a  liandy  slieci  of  paper 
I  miisi  of  tht  "  Great  Northern  "statiori 
i-ci:illy  useful  in  cases  of  ri-tranbinisiion, 
[i  the  (Iclayand  risk  of  errors  occasioned 
isini-.iJ(iii     llms  nvoided.    Tlie  receiving 
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The  Ader  Recorder. — Just  as  this  book  goes  to  the  press,  an  ingenious 
apparatus  has  been  devised  by  M.  Ader,  making  use  of  the  principles  of 
photography.  Here  the  coil  of  the  siphon  recorder  is  superseded  by  a  long 
fine  vertical  wire  through  which  the  current  passes.  As  the  wire  is  drawn 
from  side  to  side  by  the  poles  of  the  magnet  (in  the  field  of  which  it  is 
stretched)  a  ray  of  light  from  a  lamp  throws  its  wavering  shadow  on  a 
travelling  strip  of  photographic  paper — automatically  developed  en  passant 
— in  the  form  of  an  undulating  white  line  (on  a  black  ground),  representing 
the  signals  of  the  message. 

This  apparatus  is  claimed  to  be  more  sensitive  than  any  preceding 
instrument,  whether  siphon  recorder  or  mirror.  It  has  been  tried  on  the 
French  Atlantic  cable  between  Brest  and  St  Pierre,  the  result  being 
600  signals  per  minute  instead  of  400.  It  is  reported  that  with  this 
system  New  York  and  Paris  are  shortly  to  be  put  into  direct  communi- 
cation. 

It  may,  of  course,  turn  out  that  the  sinuous  line  on  the  sensitised 
paper  is  more  troublesome  to  read  than  the  siphon-recorder  line,  but  this 
is  scarcely  likely.  The  absence  of  the  friction  between  the  siphon  and 
the  paper,  together  with  the  small  inertia  of  the  moving  parts,  are 
advantages  that  ought  to  be  brought  to  account — if  only  on  the  score 
of  legibility.  Again,  its  simple  construction  as  compared  with  the  siphon 
recorder,  and  the  absence  of  a  vibrator  (which  frequently  gives  trouble 
and  requires  close  attention  in  order  to  maintain  a  regular  rate  of  vibra- 
tion and  sensibility),  are  additional  points  in  favour  of  M.  Ader's 
instrument. 

Altogether,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  idea  of  recording  messages 
by  photographic  means  will  be  largely  adopted  in  the  future — at  any  rate 
for  working  very  long  cables. 

P'urther,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  application  of  photography  to 
the  deflections  produced  on  "dead-beat"  reflecting  galvanometers  and  on  the 
mirror  "  speaker"  has  not  yet  been  turned  to  account  in  practice  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  the  fatigue  experienced  by  the  eye  when  following  the  rapid 


clerk,  by  means  of  the  "  dextrineur,"  can  receive  messages  faster,  moreover,  having  no 
loose  tape  to  attend  to.  Where  the  "dextrineur"  is  in  use,  immediate  manual  translation 
(as  read  from  the  slip)  is  of  course  impossible.  This  apparatus  is  partly  intended  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  all  the  slip  in  each  message  separately— for  possible  checking  or 
reference — in  a  convenient  form.  Thus,  when  a  message  arrives,  it  is — as  fast  as  it  comes 
— gummed  on  to  a  sheet,  then  written  in  English  words  by  a  clerk,  this  word  copy  being 
delivered  to  the  person  it  is  directed  to,  the  original  gummed  slip  (as  received)  being 
at  the  same  time  filed,  instead  of  the  ordinary  word  copy  and  loose  slip.  In  the  case 
of  an  intermediate  station,  the  clerk  translates — /.t\,  repeats  on — from  the  slip  ready 
gummed  on  to  conveniently  formed  sheets. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

DUPLEX  TELEGRAPHY.* 

Section  i. — History — Differential   Principle  :   Wheatstone   Bridge   Principle— Varley's 
Artificial  Cable  :  Stearns'  Method— De  Sauty's  Method. 

Section  2. —  Modem  Practice  :  Muirhead's  Inductive  Resistance  :  Muirheadand  Taylor's 
Method:  **  Double-Block" — Practical  Examples  and  Installations:  Duplex  Direc- 
tions for  Short  Circuits  :  Duplex  Directions  for  Long  Circuits — Comparison  of  the 
Principal  Duplex  Systems  —  Other  Methods :  Benjamin  Smith's  :  Harwood's  : 
Jacob's  :  Ailhaud's — Comparison  of  Varley's  and  Muirhead's  Artificial  Line — Similes 
of  Duplex  Telegraphy. 
Quadruplex  and  Multiplex  Experiments  on  Cables. 

Section  i. — Historical  Sketch. 


r  Duplex  telegraphy  is  constituted  by  the   simultaneous  transmission  .of 
^messages  in  both  directions  from  each  end  of  the  conducting  line. 

The  principle  of  duplex  working  is  to  render  the  receiving  instruments 
ji^^msensible  to  the  currents  sent  into  the  cable  at  their  own  end,  whilst  they 
^•^'ikithfully  record  all  signals  coming  from  the  distant  station.     Up  to  the 
present  this  problem  has  been  solved  mainly  in  two  ways,  one  or  the  other 
of  which  embrace  all  the  special  methods  suggested  by  different  inventors. 
Firstly,  the  differential  system,  due,  in  principle,  to  Dr  Gintl,  of  Vienna, 
who  in   1853  first  shewed  in  a  practical  way  how^  it  was  possible  to  send 
two  messages  in  opposite  directions,  on  the  same  wire  at  the  same  time. 
In    the   following   year   (1854)   this    system    was   perfected    by    Herr   C. 
Frischen,  of  Hanovcr,t  and  adopted  in  the  same  year  by  Messrs  Siemens 


*  An  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  this  subject  (besides  being  referred  to  somewhat 
fully  in  Part  I.)  on  account  of  its  vast  importance — />.,  its  immense  bearing  on  the  earning 
capacity  of  a  given  line.  But  for  the  duplex  system,  as  now  practised,  we  should  require 
many  thousand  more  miles  of  cable  to  carry  our  messages  here,  there,  and  everywhere. 

t  In  this  year  (1854)  R.  S.  Newall  included  in  a  patent  a  method  of  telegraphy  such  as 
would  be  now  described  as  "duplex"  telegraphy,  and  was  at  that  time  spoken  of  as  a 
double-speaking  system.  It  is  referred  to  in  Part  I.  of  this  book.  This  claim  was 
"  for  the  arranging  or  combining  of  electric  telegraph  apparatus  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  it  possible  to  telegraph  simultaneously  in  opposite  directions  between  two  stations, 
using  one  line  wire  and  the  earth  as  the  means  of  communication.''  This  formed  the  first 
English  patent  for  duplex  telegraphy.      The  second  English    patent  was  that  of  the 
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and  Halske,  partly  in  virtue  of  a  somewhat  similar  patent  of  Dr  Werner 
Siemens.  Secondly,  the  Wheatstone  bridge  system,  the  idea  of  which  was 
vaguely  put  forward  in  1858  by  Mr  Farmer,  an  American,  and  clearly 
demonstrated  in  1863  by  M.  Maron,  of  Berlin,*  who,  however,  never 
brought  the  matter  to  a  practical  conclusion.t 

The  differential  system  entails  the  use  of  receivers  containing  two  coils, 
the  wires  of  which  are  wound  in  opposite  directions.  Dr  Gintl's  method 
was  to  join  up  one  of  these  coils  to  line,  and  the  other  to  a  suitably  adjusted 
rheostat.  Using  a  double  contact  key,  he  was  able  to  send  currents  from 
two  distinct  batteries,  through  the  two  circuits  simultaneously,  the  effect-;  of 
the  two  currents  on  the  receiver  at  the  sending  end  mutually  cancellinjj 
one  another. 

Messrs  Frischen  and  Siemens  J  also  wound  the  two  coils  of  their 
receivers  opposite  ways,  but  they  made  them  of  exactly  equal  resistance. 
and  placed  them  under  identical  conditions  with  regard  to  their  influence 
on  the  magnetised  needle.  The  two  coils  were  joined  up  at  one  end  to  the 
same  battery  v  (Fig.  100),  the  other  end  of  one  coil  being  connected  to  line, 
and  the  further  end  of  the  second  coil  to  a  resistance  R,  equal  to  that  of  the 
line.  The  battery  current  from  P  thus  divides  into  two  equal  parts  whose 
effects  on  the  needle  of  the  receiver  (i  mutually  cancel  each  other.  The 
current  from  the  distant  station,  on  the  contrary,  goes  to  earth  either  by 
passing  successive!}',  and  in  the  same  direction,  through  the  two  coil  circuits. 


brothers  Hright  (referred  to  elsewhere),  and  the  third  that  of  Mr  \V.  H.  Prefce(i>?: 
this  latter  being  a  ditTcrential  system.  Mr  Preece  has  always  been  closely  identified  \v::h 
duplex  telegraphy  :  in  1879  he  gave  a  series  of  Society  of  Arts  Cantor  Lectures,  N\h:oh 
included  one  on  this  subject.  This  formed  the  most  complete  account  of  duplex  tele 
graphy  in  existence,  put  in  such  a  way — as  is  his  wont — that  the  uninitiated  could  read;!; 
follow  him.     i^ce/oi/r.  Soc.  Ar/s,  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  991. 

*  M.   Maron  used  a  doubly  wound   coil  with  two  separate  batteries  and  a  doub.t. 
pointed  key. 

t  IJesides  the  differential  and  Wheatstone  bridge  systems  of  duplex  telegraphy,  thcrt 
was  the  patent  of  1855  (Xo.  2,103)  taken  out  by  Sir  Charles  Bright  and  Mr  Ednan^ 
Bright,  which  included  a  system  of  what  maybe  termed  ''simple  circuit  duplex,"  whereby 
cross-communication  may  be  maintained  when  the  apparatus  is  ready  for  operation  m 
either  simultaneously.  This  method  involved  a  system  of  relays  throwing  into  circu:' 
Bright's  acoustic  telegraph  bell  instruments  or  "  phonetic  apparatus "'  as  it  wa>  then 
described.  It  was  employed  successfully  on  the  "Magnetic'' Company's  lines  between 
London  and  Liverpool  until  the  time  when  the  gradual  failing  of  all  underground 
lines  in  this  country  would  not  any  longer  permit  of  duplex  working.  On  the  extensive 
aerial  line  system  being  established,  it  was  found  that  duplex  telegraphy  was  no  lon^;;er 
necessary  to  meet  the  then  prevailing  traffic. 

I  Messrs  Siemens  and  Halske  had  united  with  .Mr  Frischen  over  their  respective  duplex 
patents  so  as  to  work  them  jointly.  They  established  a  duplex  circuit  from  Hanover  to 
Giittingen  in  the  year  of  their  patent  (1854),  and  between  then  and  1856  erected  duplex 
apparatus  at  some  ninety  telegraph  stations. 
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and  thence  through  the  resistance  R,  when  the  key  D  is  up  ;  or  else,  when 
D  is  down — by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  current  at  all  events — passes 
through  one  coil  only  and  the  battery  P.  Its  action  on  the  magnetised 
needle  is  thus  sensibly  similar  in  both  cases,  and  the  receiver  works  pre- 
cisely the  same  whether  its  own  station  is  sending  or  not.     The  differential 


Line 
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Fig.   100. — Duplex  Telegraphy  on  the  Differential  Principle. 

system  of  duplex  telegraphy  may  be  likened  to  a  "tug  of  war."  When  both 
sides  are  equally  strong  in  the  latter,  no  matter  what  power  is  used  to  pull 
one  way,  if  an  equal  power  be  exerted  to  pull  the  other,  there  will  be  a 
neutral  result,  or  zero  indication.     So  it  is  in  a  ** differential"  instrument, 


1 

p  := 


Line 
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FlG.  loi. — Duplex  Telegraphy  on  the  Wheatstone  Bridge  Principle. 

whether  it  be  a  galvanometer  or  a  relay,  the  object  of  which  is  to  divide  the 
current  equally  but  oppositely,  and  thereby  to  produce  no  effect,  however 
strong  the  currents  sent  through  it  may  be. 

The  rheostat  and  other  means  of  final  adjustments  are  employed  for 
balancing,  in  this  as  in  the  bridge  system  about  to  be  described. 
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In  the  Whcatstone  bridge  system  (Fig.  lOi),*  the  line  forms  the  fourth 
arm  of  a  bridge  whose  distant  angle  is  to  earth.  The  resistances  R.  r. 
and  r  being  adjusted  to  give  a  balance,  the  points  B  and  C  are  at  the  same 
potential,  and  the  current  from  the  battery  P  cannot  traverse  the  diagonal 
B  C.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  receiver  G  is  placed  in  this  diagonal,  it  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  current  of  the  sending  battery,  but  will  be  able  to  reproduce 
all  signals  sent  out  from  the  distant  station. 

Speaking  generally,  an  advantage  in  the  bridge  system  lies  in  the  fact 
that  any  kind  of  signalling  instrument  can  be  used  ;  u-hereas  in  the  "differ- 
ential "  system  an  instrument  with  differentially  wound  coils  is,  of  necessity, 
involved. 

The  practical  difficulties  in  the  application  of  either  one  or  the  other  of 
the  above  methods  are  caused  by  a  sharp  throw,  of  short  duration,  communi- 
cated to  the  needle  of  the  receiver  each  time  the  circuit  of  the  batter\'  P  is 
broken  and  closed.  The  alternate  deflections,  opposite  in  direction,  are 
due  to  a  flow  of  electricity  every  time  the  line  is  charged  and  discharged. 
They  have  been  practically  entirely  eliminated  so  far  as  regards  the 
duplexing  of  overhead  wires  by  the  special  application  of  condensers  to  a 
duplex  circuit  as  first  instituted  by  Mr  J.  B.  Stearns,  of  America.  By 
this  means  the  flow  of  electricity  due  to  the  line  charging  and  discharging 
is  exactly  balanced  by  the  opposing  rush  caused  by  the  charge  entering  and 
leaving  the  condenser.^ 

Submarine  cables,  having  considerably  greater  electro-static  cajxicity 
than  aerial  lines,*  retain  a  much  larger  charge  ;  besides  which,  they  are 
worked  with  instruments  of  greater  delicacy,  so  that  the  balance  in  their 
case  is  much  more  difficult  to  establish  and  maintain. 


*  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  clearness  the  keys  in  the  first  few  (theoretical- 
diagrams  of  this  chapter  are  represented  as  single-lever  contact  keys.  In  actual  practice, 
the  signalling  key  is,  however,  a  double-lever  arrangement  on  all  cable  circuits  unless  tht 
Morse  system  is  in  oj^eration — which  is  probably  never  the  case  where  a  cable  is  duplexed, 
except  in  the  instance  of  such  busy  short  lines  as  those  constituted  by  the  .Anglo-Conti- 
nental and  the  Anglo-Irish  cables. 

Similarly  the  receiver  c;  is  shewn  as  a  galvanometer  in  these  first  few  diagrams.  I* 
need  hardly  be  remarked  that  in  the  case  of  a  submarine  cable,  the  receiver  would  be 
almost  invariably  cither  a  siphon  recorder  or  a  mirror  instrument— as  a  rule  the  fonner. 
Thus,  in  later  diagrams  a  recorder  is  shewn  for  the  receiving  instrument. 

t  Mr  Stearns'  form  of  artificial  cable — embodied  in  his  patent  for  duplex  telegraphy  of 
ij^72 — was,  in  actual  fact,  precisely  the  same  as  Varley's  plan  of  representin;;  a  c.ible  b\ 
alternate  resistance  coils  and  condenser  (tinfoil  and  paraffin  paper)  for  the  purposes  01' 
reproduction  at  the  sending  end  in  order  to  obtain  an  idea  of  what  the  signals  would  be 
like  at  the  receiving  end  under  given  conditions  as  regards  battery  power,  etc. 

\  Indeed,  owing  to  the  distance  from  the  ground  at  which  aerial  land  telegraph  wire* 
are  usually  ercctetl,  overhead  lines  have,  practically  speaking,  no  electro-static  caf)ac]iy 
excepting  in  very  wet  weather. 
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Thus,  though  a  considerable  number  of  land  lines  had  been  duplexed,* 
it  was  not  until  after  Mr  Stearns  conceived  the  plan  (by  his  patent  of  1872) 
of  inserting  condensers  in  the  artificial  line,  so  as  to  represent  the  capacity 
of  the  cable — in  addition  to  the  resistance  by  resistance  coils,  as  in  land- 
line  duplexing — that  any  material  length  of  cable  was  duplexed. 

In  duplexing  the  short  sections  of  one  of  the  "Anglo"  Atlantic  cables 
in  1873,  ^^^  the  main  section  some  time  afterwards  (in  1878),  Mr  Stearns 
adopted  the  differential  system,  as  previously  adopted  by  the  P.O.  Telegraph 
Department-!  This  was  effected  by  the  siphon  recorder  being  furnished 
with  two  separate  differentially  wound  coils,  each  wound  doubly  according 
to  anti-self-induction  principles.  Practically  all  the  other  submarine  cables 
which  have  been  duplexed — almost  entirely  by  Messrs  Muirhead — have 
been  duplexed  on  a  Wheatstone  bridge  basis. 

As  stated  before,  Mr  Stearns'  arrangement  was  in  effect  a  precise 
reproduction  of  a  plan  of  Mr  C.  F.  Varley  (patented  in  1862)*  for  repro- 


FifJ.  102. — Varley's  Artificial  Line. 

ducing  at  any  station  what  occurs  in  the  cable  in  question — at  any  rate,  as 
regards  the  manner  of  building  up  an  artificial  line  by  what  is  termed  a 


*  In  America  they  had  worked  their  land  lines  on  the  duplex  system,  without  any  sort 
of  condensers,  as  early  as  1867,  to  be  followed  by  the  European  Continent.  Germany 
was,  however,  undoubtedly  the  first  country  to  employ  any  form  of  duplex  telegraphy,  the 
differential  system  of  Frischen  and  Siemens  being  adopted  the  very  year — 1854 — in  which 
it  was  invented,  from  Hanover  to  Gcittingen,  and  gradually  on  a  large  scale.  The  duplex 
telegraphy  was  not  taken  up  till  several  years  later  by  the  IJnited  Kingdom.  This  was 
gradually  after  the  purchase  of  the  land  telegraphs  by  the  State  in  1870.  Previously  the 
**  Electric  "  Company  had  employed  the  Wheatstone  automatic  system  for  press  work  ever 
since  it  came  out  in  1864  ;  and  they  did  not  require  to  work  their  lines  by  a  duplex 
method,  with  the  traffic  of  that  time,  for  any  other  circuits. 

t  When  the  duplex  system  was  taken  up  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  authorities,  the  plan 
adopted  throughout  (as  now)  was  the  differential  method,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  and 
owing  to  the  fact  of  a  form  of  differential  instrument  —invented  by  Cromwell  Varley  about 
185*0 — being  in  very  general  use  in  the  United  Kingdom  Government  Telegraphs.  The 
method  of  Mr  Eden  was  the  first  employed  in  England.  However,  no  efficient  or 
continuous  duplexing  even  of  land  lines  occurred  until  Mr  Stearns  made  known  his 
method,  in  1872,  for  the  application  of  condensers  to  the  compensating  circuit  to  represent 
the  capacity  of  the  line — small  though  it  be  in  the  rase  of  aerial  wires. 

I  See  specification  No.  3,453  of  that  year— a  *' master  patent"— the  second  claim  being 
for  ** employing  a  *test  circuit'  fonned  by  *  induction  plates  '  and  resistance,  so  adjusted 
to  each  other  as  to  produce  an  artificial  line,  possessing  the  same  amount  of  retardation 
as  the  cable  itself.'' 
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'*step  by  step"  device,*  as  shewn  here  in  Fig.  102,  and  again  in  Fig.  103. 
In  Mr  Stearns'  arrangements,  the  two  circuits  of  the  recorder  coil  had  eadi 
a  resistance  of  about  250  ohms.  The  artificial  line  which  balanced  the 
cable  (Fig.  104)  consists  of  a  metal  riband  having  very  considerable 
specific  resistance  wound  round  another  thick  cord  and  afterwards  covered 
with  the  thinnest  possible  layer  of  an  insulating  substance  possessing  great 


Fk;.  103. — Stearns'  Artificial  Lines. 

inductive  capacity.  The  balance  is  regulated  by  varying  the  resistances  r 
and  r\  a  resistance  being  inserted  between  the  condenser  C  and  the  cable,  in 
case  of  need.  The  strength  of  the  arrival  current  through  the  receiver  can 
be  diminished  by  connecting  terminals  i  and  2  with  a  shunt. 

In  duplex  telegraphy  by  differential  systems,  the  battery  f(3rms  part  of 
the  circuit  when  the  key  is  down  and  a  signal  is  being  sent ;  but  as  soon  as 
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Fig.   104. — Stearns'  Duplex  Method. 


the  signal  ceases,  the  battery  is  no  longer  a  portion  of  the  circuit.  A" 
batteries — oven  those  used  for  duplex  cable  signalling — possess  so^^^^ 
though  ver\'  little,   internal  resistance.     This  item  is  sometimes  provided 


■^  Mr  C.  F.  X'arlcy's  patented  artificial  cable  was  beautifully  described  by  him  in  ^^ 
Royal  Institution  lecture  of  1867,  previously  referred  to.  It  is,  however,  a  quc>tion 
whether  the  views  there  stated  did  not  originate  with  his  brother,  Mr  S.  A.  Varley. 


for  by  inserting  between  the  key  and  the  earth  a  resistance  coil  equal  to  the 
internal  resistance  of  the  battery,  so  that  whether  the  key  be  in  use  or  not 

t  total  resistance  shall  remain  unchanged.     The  current  must,  in  fact,  go 
"  To  earth  ihrough  ball'ry  when  the  sending  key's  depress'd, 
And  thro'  equivalent  resistance  when  at  rest." 

This  was  actually  effected  by  Mr  Stearns  in  applying  his  system  in  the 
early  days.  It  would,  however  never  now  be  put  into  practice,  as  regards 
submarine  cables — with  the  double-block  Wheatstune  bridge  system — for  the 
battery  resistance,  besides  being  exceedingly  low,  does  not  come  in  here. 

Mr  Stearns  met  with  very  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining  anything 
like  a  permanent  balance,  according  to  the  principles  of  duplex  telegraphy, 
on  the  short  length  he  first  experimented  with,  and  still  more  on  the  main 
section.*  This  difficulty  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  large  number  of  points 
of  contact  (and  corresponding  terminals)  between  the  condenser  and  the 
resistance  coils  involved  in  Varley's  artificial  cable,  as  adopted  by  Stearns, 
thus  introducing  the  liability  of  variation  to  a  large  extent,  though — 
in  theory— the  finer  the  subdivisions,!  the  more  complete  the  repro- 
duction of  the  state  of  affairs  in  a  cable.^  In  point  of  fact,  a  really 
accurate  balance  could  not  possibly  be  maintained  by  this  method,  the 
result  being  that  the  working  speed  was  considerably  reduced  each  way,  in 
order  that  the  disturbed  signals  on  an  imperfectly  balanced  line  might  be 
understood,  and  the  number  of  words  carried  each  way  by  the  cable  on 
'duplex"  was  nothing  like  the  theoretical  double  number  of  that  on 
"simplex."! 


*  No  doubt  the  only  reason  that  an  eleclrieaHy  long  cable  is  often  found  to  be  more 
difficult  to  accurately  "  balance"  than  a  shon  one  is  that  in  a  lony  cable  a  more  highly 
sensitive  signalling  instrument  (siphon  recorder,  or  mirror)  is  employed  than  on  quite  a 
short  line  where  the  Morse  or  some  such  instrument  may  be  in  vogue.  Thus,  Jn  the  first 
case  it  Is  necessary  thai  a  more  complete  and  absolule  balance  be  maintained  (as  well  as 
attained),  the  instrument  in  question  being  actuated  by  slight  alleralions  of  the  current 
"nly.  But  for  the  above  fact,  theoretically  speaking,  ihe  longer  the  cable  the  more  easy 
the  balance,  owing  to  the  increased  retardation  of  the  line  more  completely  deadening  any 
<ie(ecta  in  this  respect. 

t  In  order  to  obtain  Ihe  maximum  capacity  effect  from  a  num'jer  of  condensers,  regard 
must  alwaysbe  had  forihe  fact  that  the  sum  of  the  capacities  of  each  is  only  secured  when 
they  are  Joined  up  in  parallel. 

;  This  has,  indeed,  actually  been  urged  as  an  advantage  for  this  species  of  "artificial" 
over  that  of  Muirhead,  where  the  resistance  and  capacity  are  formed  in  one.  It  must, 
hiiwever,  lie  remembered  that  the  latter  offers  extremely  fine  additional  methods  of 
adjuslmeni  :  thus,  any  such  claim  appears  to  be  scarcely  borne  out  in  practice. 

5  In  1881,  in  the  course  of  a  Joint  Report  to  the  Submarine  Telegraph  Company 

im  Steams'  l>uplex  Method,  Mr  C.-F.  Varley  and  Professor  W.  E,  Ayrton  pronounced  ii 

to  be,  practically  speaking,  unworkable.     It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  at  that  time 

ihe  system  formed  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit — Steams  ;'.  .Submarine  Tclcjiraph  Company. 
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7 1^  .^Ttt  W"  '  '.'  ie  Saur.-  :s  not  iinusnaily  accredited  with  having 
^r-v-'non-iier:  :he  ^r-t  duciercin;?^  of  any  marenal  length  of  cabie.  Thisiias 
n  t.^;'-^.  -*n  rhi^  ^iibniarne  line  berveen  Lisbon  and  Gibraltar,  365  X.M. 
'•f '  r>»'t  'i;iiiry  ^TTipicy-ifi  the  brdiie  rnethrni.  usimj,  like  Steams^  the  Varle\' 
Hx^.ncH,  ^%r>k  :hi»  r^nly  form  dien  known  .  as  shewn  in  Fig.  105 — 1./.,  a  series 
".»*  r-r-i-^tanri^  -hur.ted  by  'Scnden-seri  ar  alternating  points,  thus  constituting 
^n  .rr.:tHr;or.  '...-le  having-  brith  resi-staace  and  capacity-,  the  product  of  which 
-\\rji\A  v^  thi*  -i;irr.e  in  :he  -artificial  '  as  in  the  real  cable  to  be  balanced* 
'i'r.\<  T^r^^.  'J.ftcfi  .f '^lupiexir.g  by  ^[r  De  Sauty,  though  of  much  interest  and 
.*,  :*'7  'rxry^rirr.rrn tally,  aas  not  looked  up<Dn  as  a  complete  practical  success 
:".  a  o^rrnan<ir;t  vorkin;:;  sense.     Indeed,  an  artificial  line  of  this  nature,  if  it 


\'\r..    105.  —  I)e  Sauty's  Method. 

i-.  to  })(•  ;ni  absolutely  perfect  equivalent  to  the  cable,  would  require  a 
positively  iinliinitefl  number  of  subdivisions.  This  condition  was  fuiy 
realisrcl  by  Messrs  Muirliead  and  by  Mr  Herbert  Taylor.  Thus,  in  iJ^/": 
the  (lifriciilt)' was  overcome  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  by  a  joint  patent 
(  No.  OS.j  of  that  \'ear)  standing  in  the  names  of  Herbert  Arnaud  Taylorand 
Alexander  Muirhead.  This  was  for  an  entirely  novel  form  of  artificialline. 
eombining  throughout,  in  one,  the  function  of  resistance  and  capacity -a> in 
a  rable     instead  of  separately  and  alternately.^     The  result  of  this  device 


'  A  lull  tlrsiiipii»>n  i>t"  Mr  Do  Sauty's  duplexing  arrangements  on  this  cable  will  1* 
ttnnul  in  \»>1.  n.,  p.  13S.  o\  \\\^  Journal  of  the  Society  of  TcUip^aph  Entrinccrs,  1873. 

♦  .\s  a  in.utoi  ott.n  I,  ni  iho  above  patent,  plumbago  was  specified  (by  Mr  Taylor,  the 
on^M\,uo»  lt>i  iho  i  ondui  ii>i  and  plates;  whereas  tinfoil,  previously  and  independently 
nud  hv  \ti  IvOin  Mini  head,  has  since  l^een  adopted  in  universal  practice.  Dr  A.  Moir- 
hrad  tiivt  do\;«»evl  the  >;jidiron  form  for  the  conductor  strip  in  place  of  a  continoosj 
lenj:ih,  .\nd  in  v.ilwmution  for  ordinary  plates  condensers.  The  late  Mr  Robert  Sabine i> 
.»No  v,\ui  to  h,\\c  Wcw  rc>p.Mi>iJie  for  some  ^ciidiron  type  of  condenser. 
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was  that  duplex  cable  working  fnun  that  time  became  possible  in  practice  ; 
and  the  system  has  since  been  applied  successively  and  successfully  to 
almost  ail  the  cables  now  in  operation  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thereby 
increasing  their  working  capacity,  in  the  present  day,  by  some  90  per  cent- 


very  nearly  doubling  i 
vhen  applied  to  cables  as 


The  duplex  system  i 

in  its  application  to  a 


n  fact,  equally  effectual 


Section  2.— Modern  Practice. 

We  will  now  proceed    to   describe  the   salient   features  of  duplexing; 
submarine  lines  as  now  more  commonly  practised, 

Muirhead's    Method.— The    artificial    line    which    Messrs    Muirhead 

and  Taylor  suitably  termed  "inductive  resistance"  (as  combining,  in  one, 

resistance  and  capacity)  consists  of  alternate  sheets  of  paraffined  paper  and 

tinfoil.     First  comes  a  sheet  of  paraffined  paper 

over  which   is  placed  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  cut  so 

as    to   give   a   number  of  long   narrow    zigiog 

strips  (Fig.   loG).      The  tinfoil  is  then  covered 

with    a   .second  sheet  of  paraffined  paper   over 

which  is  a  complete  sheet  of  tinfoil,  which  is  in 

turn  covered  with  insulating  substance,  then  a 

second  sheet  of  tinfoil  cut  out  as  before,  and  so 

nn.      The  strips  uf  tinfoil  are  joined  up  together, 

so  that  the  electric  current  can  circulate  through 

them  from  end  to  end :  they  form,  in  fact,  the 

conductor  of  the  artificial  line,  and  correspond- 
ingly  represent    the   conductor    of   the    cable. 

The  complete  sheets  of  tinfoil  are  also  connected  tt^ether,  and  are  in 
communication  with  the  earth  ;  they  represent  the  sheathing  of  the  cable 
of  which  the  sheets  of  paraffined  paper  form  the  dielectric.  By  cutting 
the  sheets  of  tinfoil  into  strips  of  varying  width,  the  resistance  of  the  line 
can  be  sensibly  adjusted  to  its  capacity  per  unit  of  length  in  each 
particular  case. 

Fig.  107  serves  to  more  clearly  shew  the  theory  of  Muirhead's  artificial 

line  above  described,  and  also  to  illustrate  the  system  of  elements  of  the 

series,  a  certain  number  of  which  are  connected  up  to  form  what  are  termed 

'•  parts  "  or  "  sections,"  in  which  all  the  exterior  complete  sheets  of  tinfoil 

are  joined  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  practically  no  resistance. 

I'erhaps,  However,  Fig.   108  makes  the  principle  of  thi.s  artificial  line  still 
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more  explicit,  as  it  preserves  the  gridiron — zigzag — form  of  the  conductor 
(tinfoil)  plate,  with  the  outer,  earth,  tinfoil  plate  surrounding  it,  the  space 
between  them  forming  the  dielectric. 

According  to  the  instructions  in  the  patent,  the  cut-out  sheets  of 
tinfoil  may  be  occasionally  replaced  by  strips  of  blotting  paper,  in  the  pulp 
of  which  50  per  cent,  of  its  own  weight  of  finely  powdered  black-lead  has 
been  incorporated.  The  tinfoil,  however,  gives  the  best  results,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  good  electrical  contacts  with  black-lead  (plumbago 
paper. 
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Fig.  107. — Muirhead's  Artificial  Cable. 

Various  other  modifications  and  improvements  as  regards  methods  (»f 
carrying  out  in  practice  the  duplexing  of  cables  were  later — in  1S75,  '^7^' 
1877,  and  (in  America)  1888 — patented  by  Messrs  John  and  Alexander 
Muirhead,  principally  as  regards  means  of  final  adjustment  Thus,  in 
the  1880  patent,  we  have  a  rheostat  of  very  low  resistance  at  the  apex  of 
the  bridge,  and  the  total  abolition  of  high  resistance  in  the  proportional 
arms.  The  latter  is  replaced  here  by  what  is  known  as  the  "double-block  ' 
system  (1876  patent)  as  constituted  by  condensers  in  each   pro[X)rtional 
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CAMTh 

Fig.  108. 

part.  However,  the  main  feature  of  the  Muirhead  system  (which  renderai 
the  duplexing  of  long  cables  really  practicable)  was  the  novel  fonn  0: 
artificial  cable  of  the  original  1875  patent  as  above  described. 

Again,  Messrs  A.  and  J.  Muirhead  have  constructed  artificial  lines  with 
silk  or  cotton  covered  copper  wire  plunged  into  molten  parafiin  and 
afterwards  covered  with  strips  of  gilded  copper  wound  on  spirally.  The 
central  copper  wire — the  size  of  which  is  calculated  according  to  the  required 
resistance — represents  the  conductor  of  the  artificial  line  ;  the  outer  sheathiiii; 
is  in  communication  with  the  earth.     This  kind  of  inductive  resistance  i*^ 
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better  suited  as  an  artificial  (balancing)  representation  of  aerial  wires  than 

for  cable  work. 

As  a  general  rule  the  product  of  the  total  resistance  R  into  the  total 

capacity  K  of  the  artificial  line  should  be  equal  to  the  product  of  the  cable 

resistance  R'  into  its  capacity  K', 

RK  =  R'K' 

Where  the  proportional  arms  of  the  bridge  are  equal,  Dr  Muirhead  takes 

R  =  R 

and  consequently 

R  =  K' 

Artifi-cial  Liiie 


Fig.  109. 

Inasmuch  as  no  artificial  line  can  ever  exactly  reproduce  the  conditions 
existing  in  a  submarine  cable — the  several  sections  of  which  may  be  of 
var>'ing  construction,  and  laid  at  very  unequal  depths  in  water  differing 
considerably  in  temperature — Messrs  Muirhead  found  it  necessary  to  add 
certain  arrangements,  by  means  of  which  the  first  portions  of  the  artificial 
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lines  can  be  more  accurately  balanced  against  the  first  few  miles  of  cable 
to  be  duplexed.  Resistance  coils  are  inserted,  on  the  one  hand,  between 
the  receiver  and  the  lines,  real  and  artificial :  supplementary  condensers,  on 
the  other  hand,  being  introduced  to  increase  the  capacity,  either  of  the 
receiver  itself,  or  of  those  portions  of  the  circuit  with  which  it  is  in 
immediate  contact. 
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When  a  cable  is  faulty,  Messrs  Muirhead  insert  in  the  artificial  lii 
escape  circuits  or  "  leaks/'  through  adjustable  resistances  (Fig.  \a 
Sometimes,  these  "  leaks,"  instead  of  going  directly  to  earth,  terminate 
condensers  of  small  capacity  (Fig.  no). 

Practical  Installations  and  Examples. — F'ig.  1 1 1  shews  the  theoretic 
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Fig.  III.  —  Muirhead  and  Taylor's  First  Duplex  System. 

arrangement  of  connections  adopted  by  Messrs  Muirhead  and  Taylor 
the  duplex  installations  established  by  them  on  some  of  the  early  cables 
the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  and  on  that  of  the  Direct  United  Stat 
Cable  Company. 

The  lines  through  which  trials  of  this  method  were  first  made  were  tl 
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Fig.  112. 


two  cables  from  Marseilles  to  Bona  and  Marseilles  to  Malta,  via  Bona ;  tl 
former  in  1875,  and  the  latter  in  1876.     We  have  for  these  two  cables:— 


Marseilles- Fiona 
Section. 

Marscill€>-Mah.: 
Section. 

Length  in  N.M. 
Copper  resistance  - 
Electro-static  capacity 
Insulation  per  N.M. 

447.66 
5,2IOW 

128.7  </> 

3^124  ii 

848 

9,632  w 

238.24  </» 
2,11312 
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The  arrangement  of  apparatus  and  connections  was  as  shewn  in  Fig. 
112.  In  the  duplex  installation  of  these  cables  Messrs  Muirhead  and 
Taylor,  balancing  the  cable  with  their  form  of  artificial  line  on  the  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  system,  placed  a  condenser  in  the  bridge  containing  the 
receiving  instrument,  with  a  view  to  blocking  off  any  possible  earth 
currents.    Balance  was  generally  obtained  under  the  following  conditions: — 


Cables. 


Marseilles-Bona 
Marseilles- Malta 


Proportional  Arms. 


Upper. 


lx>wer. 


1 ,000  (0 


2,000 


Capacity 

of  the 
Receiving 
Condenser. 


1,000  0> 


40  <^ 


Artificial  Lins. 


Resistance. 


Capacity. 


5,035 


(1) 


97-4  <^ 


2,025  40  17,0001018,000:19010230 


On  the  Marseilles-Bona  cable,  8  Leclanche  cells  were  used  for  signalling 
when  successfully  balanced  by  duplex  apparatus,  equivalent  to  11.8  Daniell 
cells ;  and  on  the  cable  from  Marseilles  to  Malta,  22  Leclanche  cells, 
equivalent  to  32.6  Daniell  cells. 

The  working  speed  through  both  these  lines  with  the  recorder  and 
skilled  operators  was,  almost  at  the  outset  of  duplex  work  being  effected, 
as  much  as  twenty-five  English  words  per  minute  each  way. 

At  Aden,  on  the  Aden-Bombay  .section,  1,817  miles  in  length,  balance 
was  obtained  by  making  s  (see  F'ig.  112)=  1.23  microfarad,  r^  =  o,  r^  =  o, 
r^  =  210,000  ohms  (this  last  resistance  being  applied  at  a  point  250  miles 
along  the  artificial  line  counting  from  the  bottom),  f\  =  00,  and  r^  =  00. 
The  total  resistance  of  the  artificial  line  was  11,827  ohms  (about  three- 
quarters  of  that  of  the  real  cable),  its  capacity  656  microfarads ;  the 
resistances  in  the  proportional  arms  were  2,000  and  3,000  ohms  respec- 
tively, the  first  resistance  being  close  to  the  cable,  and  the  second  one  near 
the  artificial  line.  At  the  Bombay  end,  p^  =  2,005  ohms,  p^  =  2,035, 
r^  =  60,  rg  =  120,  /'g  =  00,  r^  =  175,000,  and  r^  =  co. 

The  cable  from  Ballinskelligs  Bay  (Ireland)  to  Torbay  (Nova  Scotia), 
belonging  to  the  Direct  United  States  Cable  Company,  was  the  first  ocean 
cable  to  which  the  system  of  duplex  working  was  applied.  This  was  estab- 
lished with  complete  success  by  Messrs   Muirhead   and  Taylor  in  1878.* 


♦  As  already  stated,  one  of  the  short  sections  of  the  "  Anglo  "  Company's  cables  had 
been  experimentally  duplexed  by  Mr  J.  B.  Stearns  in  1873  J  ^^^  ^o^  sufficient  success  was 
met  with  to  warrant  a  long  trans-Atlantic  section  of  this  company's  cable  system  being 
"  duplexed  "  till  fiyt  years  later. 
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The  length  of  the  cable  is  2,423  N.M.,  its  conductor  resistance  7.315 
Siemens  units,'  and  its  capacity  987.6  microfarads. 

At  Ballinskelligs  balance  was  obtained  by  making  r,  =  22,  r^=ir^oo. 
r^=  1,600  S.U.  (  =  Siemens  units),  rs=  oo,j,  =  o,o6^  j  =  6o  microfarads.  The 
proportional  arms  were  p,  =  2,000  ohms, />j  =  2,036  ohms,  the  higher  resist- 
ance being  on  the  side  of  the  artificial  line. 

At  Torbay,  the  balance  corresponds  to  r^  =  o,  r^=SO,  r,  =  s,ooo  at  a 
distance  representing  1,600  N.M.  of  the  real  line,  r^=  00,  ^5  =  90,000  S.U., 
^1  =  4-37*^.  j  =  6o  microfarads,  pi  =  2,ooo  ohms,p2  =  3,oio  ohms.t 

The  ratio  of  the  capacities  of  each  artificial  line  at  Ballinskelligs  and 
Torbay  to  that  of  the  cable  was  \.     The  working  speed  through  this  line  was 


found  to  be  about  100  letters  per  minute  each  way,  or  very  nearly  twice  the 
speed  with  simplex  working.  The  receiver  was  a  mirror  galvanometer. 
The  adjustment  of  the  duplex  is  more  difficult  with  this  instrument  than 
with  the  recorder  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  mirror  being  more 
.sensitive  than  the  recorder,  and  the  sjx>t  always  moving  along  the  scale  in 
a  strai>;ht  line,  the  lateral  di.splacemcnt  of  the  zero  may  easily  cause  con- 
fusion in  the  si^^nals ;  in  the  recorder  any  displacement  of  zero  takes  place 


•  'Iht  Siemens  unit  is  eijuivalcnt  10  0.9434  legal  ohm. 

t  A.  Muirhead,  T/u-  Tcli^rapitk  Jourmil  and Electrkai  R(vien^\  1879. 
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transversely  to  the  paper,  and  the  legibility  of  the  signals  is  but  slightly 
affected.  Secondly,  as  the  mirror  signals  are  only  transient,  it  is  necessary 
for  them  to  be  more  clearly  defined  than  those  of  the  recorder,  which  can 
be  deciphered  at  leisure.  The  mirror  instrument  has  since  been  replaced 
by  the  siphon  recorder  for  working  this  cable,  the  duplex  system,  as  originally 
applied,  yielding — for  the  above  reasons — still  more  satisfactory  results. 

The  practical  duplex  installation  at  the  majority  of  the  stations  of  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company  is  shewn  in  Fig.  113,  where  al  represents  the 
Muirliead  artificial  line,  sii  the  siphon  recorder,  and  p  a  slide  resistance 
box.  A  simple  system  of  commutators  enables  the  changes  to  be  made 
from  simplex  to  duplex  working,  or  from  recorder  to  mirror  receiving,  and 
vitrg  versit  To  receive  on  the  recorder,  the  holes  marked  r  in  the  com- 
mutator l^  are  plugged,  and  those  marked  ^  unplugged.  The  reverse 
operation  is  performed  in  order  to  receive  on  the  mirror  instrument. 

During  simplex  working,  the  holes  marked  j  in  commutators  I,,  l^.  l^,  l^ 


K].;.  Il4.--Muirheairs  Du|)lfx  Sjsltm,  shewing  ■'Artillcial 


arc  plugged,  and  tho.se  marked  tf  left  open.  The  key  D,  is  used  for  send- 
ing, the  lever  of  the  reversing  switch  M  connecting  contacts  i  and  4.  For 
instance,  the  left-hand  knob  of  n,  being  depressed,  the  positive  current 
goes  straight  to  earth.  The  negative  current,  passing  through  contact  No. 
1 .  divides  into  two  portions  at  the  lever  M.  One  part,  passing  through  I.,,  I^, 
the  recorder  S  K  and  its  shunt  K,,  L,  and  Ij,  arrives  at  the  condenser  C. ;  the 
other  part  pas.ses  through  I.„  Kj,  and  rejoins  the  first  portion. 

For  duplex  working  the  holes  s  are  unplugged,  and  those  marked  rf 
plugged  at  I[,  I3,  Ij,  ly  The  key  D^  is  in  communication  with  a  battery  p^ 
of  somewhat  greater  power  than  1\,  and  is  employed  for  .sending.  The 
switch  M  is  not  then  in  use. 

The  manner  in  which  the  principle  of  the  Muirhead  and  Taylor  artificial 
line  is  carried  out  in  practice  will  be  readily  followed  from  Fig.  1 14, 
shewing  the  working  connections. 
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Muirhead's  "  Double- Block/' — What  is  now  known  as  the  "  double- 
block"  system  of  duplex  formed  the  salient  feature  in  the  1876  patent  of 
Messrs  J.  and  A.  Muirhead.  This  is  constituted  (Fig.  115)  by  ha\nng 
condensers  in  each  proportional  arm,  for  the  double  purpose  of  warding 
or  "  blocking  "  off  earth  currents  and — in  place  of  high  resistance — acting 
as  a  reliable  "  block  "  to  the  current  so  as  to  ensure  a  sufficiency  passing 
(across  the  bridge)  through  the  recorder  when  signals  are  to  be  received. 
Messrs  Muirhead  and  Taylor  at  first  so  inserted  condensers  in  the  brid<,^ 
arms  in  conjunction  with  a  resistance  of  materially  less  value  than  the\* 
had  previously  been  in  the  custom  of  using.  Now,  however,  Dr  Muir- 
head almost  invariably  adopts  what  may  be  termed  double-block  "  pure 
and  simple" — />.,  condensers  alone  in  the  proportional  parts  without  any 
resistance  there  whatever — thus  doing   away  with  all  retardation  in  the 


yi;y  y 


Fi(i.    115. — Muirhead's  *'  Double-Block"  Duplex. 

two  branches  which  previously  was  present  on  account  of  the  dual  presence 
of  capacity  and  resistance. 

The  main  point  of  novelty  in  the  Muirhead  1880  (American)  patent  \va> 
the  introduction  of  an  adjustable  low  resistance  box  (in  the  convenient 
form  of  a  rheostat)  at  the  apex  of  the  bridge  arms.  The  introduction  here 
of  this  little  instrument,  besides  forming  the  main  bone  of  contention  in  a 
patent  case  involving  some  ;f45,ooo,*  has  also  proved  of  great  use  (or 
purposes  of  final  and  accurate  adjustment.  Each  coil  in  the  resistance 
represents  a  small  fraction  of  an  ohm,  so  that  it  will  be  obvious  that  not 
only  must  it  be  capable  of  offering  facilities  for  very  fine  adjustments,  but 


■^'  The  cardinal  points  of  this  case  were  very  fully  gone  into  by  the   author  in  i^f 
course  of  an  article  in  Enj^incering  of  28lh  December  1894. 
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»  that  it  does  not  do  so  at  the  expense  of  tht  working  speed,  inasmuch 
)eing  of  such  a  low  value  it  cannot  be  said  to  introduce  any  fresh  resist- 
e.  Besides  this  instrument  there  are  several  other  nice  adjustments 
ch  may  be  finally  inserted  when  necessary.  These  take  the  form  of 
stance  (in  shunt  and  otherwise),  and  also  that  of  capacity,  shunted  or 
,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  the  discharge  from  a  condenser  can  be 
.rded  by  resistance  coils  used  in  connection  with  small  subdivided  con- 
sers.  It  may  also  be  retarded  by  a  coil  of  wire  wound  round  a  soft  iron 
i  placed  between  one  side  of  the  condenser  and  the  earth,  by  giving  the 
:harge  current  some  work  to  do  in  magnetising  the  soft  iron  core.  The 
Lrdation  so  establi.shed  may  be  regulated  by  the  length,  or  diameter,  of 
core.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  usually  the  plan  adopted  for  final 
ustments ;  and  .several  of  such  adjustments  are  included  in  the  illustra- 
is  here  given  of  **  up-to-date "  duplex  installations.*     Fig.  116  gives  a 


1R  iE 

Fig.  117. — Muirhead's  Modern  Duplexing  Api>aratus,  with  Slide  Condensers. 

diagrammatic  idea  of  the  duplex  arrangements  of  the  present  day  (for 
an  cables)  on  the  Muirhead  complete  double-block  system  with  all  final 
jstments,  shewing  the  various  boxes  of  Muirhead  artificial  line. 
Again,  Fig.  117  also  illustrates  a  modern  duplex  installation  (absolute 
ible-block  with  Muirhead  "artificial"),  and  clearly  shews  the  manner  of 
ustable  slide  condensers  of  fractional  values  as  used  nowadays  for  final 
acity  corrections.     In  the  present  day  the  effect  of  the  application  of 


*■  The  other  means  of  prolonging  the  discharge  from  a  condenser  consists  (i)  of  an 
aratus  made  up  of  a  bobbin  of  silk-covered  wire  wound  with  a  sheet  of  tinfoil  between 
1  layer  of  wire,  and  allowing  the  discharge  to  traverse  the  wire,  while  the  tinfofl  sheets 
connected  together  and  joined  to  the  earth  ;  or  (2)  by  arranging  one  set  of  the  sheets 
condenser  in  the  form  of  a  long  riband,  possessing  resistance.  The  first  of  these  (i) 
stitutes,  in  fact,  Varley's  artificial  line  as  employed  by  Stearns  for  his  main  compen- 
ng  circuit,  and  the  second  (2)  that  of  Muirhead. 
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duplex  apparatus  by  a  Wheatstone  bridge  arrangement  on  the  double- 
block  system  with  Muirhead  inductive-resistance  artificial  line  is  to  increase 
the  working,  and  therefore  earning,  capacity  of  the  cable  by  over  90  per 
cent. — />.,  very  nearly  doubling  it — where  before  by  the  previous  method  of 
duplexing  in  vogue  a  30  per  cent,  increase  of  speed  over  simplex  was  the 
most  that  could  be  secured. 

The  plate  on  the  opposite  page  (Fig.  1 18)  gives  an  idea  of  the  state  of 
things  in  actual  practice  at  the  stations  at  each  end  of  a  cable  worked  by 
duplex,  on  the  Muirhead  system. 

Duplex  Directions  for  Short  Circuits. — On  relay  Morse  circuits,  by 
Muirhead's  Wheatstone  bridge  duplex,  the  easiest  method  of  perfecting 
the  balance  is  as  follows : — Insert  a  mirror  or  other  sensitive  galvanometer 
in  place  of  the  relay ;  get  a  rough  balance  for  dots  or  short  contact 
(made  preferably  with  a  cable  or  reversing  key)  when  the  duplex  con- 
nections are  on  at  the  opposite  station,  and  when  that  station's  suntch  is 
at  **send."  Then,  after  noting  the  "false  zero"  when  the  key  is  at  rest 
hold  down  the  key  and  plug  resistance  in  or  out  of  the  resistance  coils 
at  the  end  of  the  artificial  line  until  the  same  zero,  as  at  first  obser\ed,is 
obtained.  Then  perfect  the  balance  for  '*  dots  "  by  "  pumping  "  the  keys  and 
altering  the  rheostat  and  adjustment  (1)  and  perhaps  (2)  as  well,  until  the 
spot  remains  motionless — or  practically  so. 

After  making  any  change  of  adjustments  (i)  and  (2)  always  alter 
the  rheostat  until  the  best  possible  balance  is  obtained.  Thus,  suppo-^ 
the  balance  cannot  be  obtained  satisfactorily  with  the  rheostat  only,  plug 
in  or  out  capacity  by  .01  mf.  at  a  time,  and  get  the  best  efTect  with  the 
rheostat.  If  this  is  not  efficacious,  increase  or  diminish  the  shunt  by 
1,000  ohms,  and  vary  the  rheostat  and  condenser  as  before. 

On  cables  over  300  miles  in  length  further  adjustments  are  very  often 
required,  when  the  recorder  or  mirror  is  the  instrument  used,  and  are  she\m 
in  Fig.  1 16,  viz.,  (3)  a  small  set  of  resistance  coils  (one  amounting  to  iooohm> 
in  the  aggregate  is  sufficient)  is  inserted  between  the  first  line  terminal  ol 
the  artificial  line  and  the  terminal  marked  A  L  of  the  bridge.  On  cables  over 
300  miles  in  length  it  is  not  recommended  to  leave  the  bridge  in  circuit 
permanently,  but  only  to  employ  it  to  facilitate  the  preliminary  balancing 
of  the  cable,  two  sets  of  condensers  being  substituted  for  the  two  arms  ot 
the  bridge,  as  in  Fig.  116,  and  explained  below.  Other  adjustments  arc 
sometimes  found  necessary  to  perfect  the  balance  on  long  circuits,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  following: — (4)  and  (5)  Two  sets  of  resistance 
coils,  of  higher  resistance  than  the  last  (3),  inserted'  respectively  between 
the  first  and  second  capacity  terminals  of  the  artificial  cable  and  the  earth: 
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one  or  more  leakage  circuits,  coils  of  wire  of  from  S,CXX)  to  100,000  ohms 
stance,  inserted  between  certain  of  the  line  terminals  at  the  far  end  of 
artificial  cable  and  the  earth.  F'ig.  116  shews  all  these  adjustments  in 
ition,  but  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  four  of  them  are  required. 
The  balances  at  Penzance  station  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
npany,  Lisbon  and  Pernambuco  stations  of  the  Brazilian  Submarine 
egraph  Company,  are  given  below  as  typical  cases  : — 

Penzance,  Cornwall. 

S,  =  80  microfarads.  Ri  =  25  ohms. 

Si  =  80  „  R2  =  3o      n 


S;  =  80 
S,  =  4.402 

5*  =  . 504 


Rj=  100,000  ohms  on  ninth  box. 
R5=  22,000  on  first  five  boxes. 


Lisbon  (No.  2  Lisbon-Madeira  Cable). 


Si  =  40  microfarads. 
Si  =  38 
S.=   3 


Ri=  11.5  ohms. 
R9=  2,000    „ 


Pernambuco  (St  Vincent  Cable). 

S,  =  70  microfarads.  R,  =  180,000  ohms  between  ninth  and 

Si  =  70  „  tenth  box. 

Si'  =  66  „  I      R7  =  640  ohms. 


84  =  4-67  n 

Ri=  18.8  ohms. 
Rj  =  600       ,, 


Rio=3,2oo„    between  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  box. 


Duplex  Directions  for  Long  Circuits. — In  all  cases  of  long  cables 
readiest  method  of  obtaining  balance  will  be  found  to  be  as  follows : — 
rting  with  the  adjustable  condenser  S3  and  the  whole  of  the  shunt 
R;j  to  the  first  four  boxes  in  circuit,  keeping  the  knob  of  the  rheostat 
Dne  hand,  send  a  rather  rapid  succession  of  "  dots "  by  means  of  the 
,  and  turn  the  knob  backwards  and  forwards  until  the  best  balance 
:urable  is  obtained.  If  a  satisfactory  result  is  not  so  obtained, 
rt  .05  mf  in  S3,  increase  or  diminish  it  by  .01  or  .02  mf.  at  a  time, 
r  each  alteration  obtaining  the  best  balance  possible  by  means  of 
rheostat.  Notice,  of  course,  whether  such  alteration  of  the  condenser 
•roves  matters  or  the  reverse,  and  go  on  in  the  direction  of  improvement 
the  most  suitable  capacity  is  found.  Should  the  last  adjustment  not  be 
ctual,  alter  the  resistance  of  the  shunt  by  5,000  or  10,000  ohms,  and 
iat  the  adjustment  with  the  subdivided  condenser  and  the  rheostat  as 
ire.    When  getting  the  balance  near,  alter  the  shunt  by  smaller  amounts, 

2  Y 
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say  i,ooo  at  a  time.  Should  there  still  remain  a  "jar"  of  the  mirror,  or  blurred 
line  on  the  recorder  slip,  while  signalling  on  one  key,  which  is  unaffected 
by  any  variation  of  the  condenser  S3  and  the  shunt  R^,  then  insert  the 
resistance  box  Ro  between  the  first  capacity  or  earth  terminal  of  the  first 
box  of  the  artificial  line  and  the  earth.  If  on  sending  reversals  a  sharp 
wave  is  produced,  which  cannot  be  eliminated  by  means  of  any  of  these 
adjustments,  a  leakage  circuit  Rj,  will  have  to  be  applied  at  some  point  of 
the  far  end  of  the  artificial  line,  the  position  to  be  found  by  trials.  The 
condenser  s,  can  be  dispensed  with  in  a  great  many  cases  by  inserting 
resistance  Rj,  between  the  beginning  of  the  artificial  line  and  the  bri(^ 
Sometimes  on  very  long  cables  another  set  of  resistance  R,  is  required, 
either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  Rg,  placed  within  the  second  earth  or 
capacity  terminal  of  the  artificial  cable  and  the  earth,  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  **  jar."  From  day  to  day  it  will  be  found  necessary  to  alter  the  shunt 
Rg,  or  resistances  R^  and  Rx,  according  to  the  variation  of  temperature  of 
the  artificial  line  and  the  underground  or  land  line  lead  to  the  cable 

On  long  cables,  after  obtaining  the  nearest  balance  by  means  of  the 
bridge  and  the  various  adjustments  above  described,  the  condenser  S,  is 
removed,  and  two  sets  of  condensers  s'^  and  s^g  are  inserted  in  place  of  the 
arms  of  the  bridge,  one  between  the  terminal  a  of  the  rheostat  and  C,  and 
the  other  between  the  terminal  b  and  A  L.  To  adjust  these  two  sets  of 
condensers,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  finely  subdivided  condenser  S^  in 
connection  with  s".^,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  in  order  to  re-establish 
the  balance  is  the  same  as  above  described,  the  condenser  s^  taking  the 
place  of  the  condenser  S3.  The  subdivided  condenser  s^  is,  of  course,  in 
parallel  with  s".,,  thereby  increasing  the  total  capacity  (to  the  value  of  S^; 
by  increasing  the  area  of  the  plates  to  that  extent. 

The  best  mode  of  proceeding  to  correct  for  slight  variations  in  the 
balance  is  as  follows : — First  get  nearest  result  by  means  of  the  rheostat 
and  condenser  s^  while  sending  rapidly  on  one  key.  If  then,  on  sending 
reversals,  a  sharp  wave  or  jar  is  produced,  alter  the  resistance  Rj,  or  the 
shunt  s.,  if  used,  and  get  nearest  result  by  means  of  the  subdivided  con- 
denser s^,  with  the  assistance  of  the  rheostat.  Proceed  thus  in  the  direction 
of  improvement.  Should  there  be  a  sharp  return  wave,  or  flick,  after  doing 
all  that  can  be  done  by  means  of  these  adjustments,  then  the  resistance^ 
between  the  first  and  second  earth  terminals  and  the  earth  will  have  to  be 
altered,  and  perhaps  the  position  of  the  "  leak." 

When  the  line  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of  land  wires  on  |X)les.  and 
undcri^round  or  submarine  cable,  the  "balancing"  becomes  more  com- 
|)licated.  On  a  mixed  line  of  cable  submarine  or  subterranean)  and  land 
wire,  in  those  cases  where  the}*  are  to  be  worked  together  as  one  circuit 
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flexing  is  rather  a  troublesome  matter,  and  special  arrangements  require 
36  made.  Thus,  when  the  cable  is  at  the  distant  portion  of  the  circuit,  its 
charge  being  prolonged,  will  not  be  observ^ed  till  after  that  from  the  line 
lion.  If  this  mixed  line  also  begins  with  a  short  cable  or  underground 
es,  there  will  be  an  immediate  discharge  from  that,  independent  of  that 
n  the  land  wire,  and  this  will  be  again  followed  by  that  from  the  distant 
»le.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  such  a  circuit  requires  a  complicated 
npensation  to  reproduce  the  static  effects.  The  short  cable,  or  under- 
und  line,  will  require  a  small  condenser  arranged  for  immediate  dis- 
i^e,  then  a  larger  one  must  be  used  for  the  distant  slow  discharge,  which 
:harge  is  also  retarded. 

Comparison  of  the  Principal  Duplex  Systems.  —  It  should  be 
larked,  however,  in  conclusion,  that  in  practice  every  one  who  is 
the  habit  of  duplexing  cables  has  their  own  particular  methods  of 
cting  a  balance — quite  at  variance  with  one  another  very  often — and 
se  methods  are  continually  changing  from  time  to  time.  We  have,  how- 
r,  given  one  instance  of  the  course  which  may  be  adopted  as  applied  to 
irhead*s  method. 

The  **  double-block  '*  system — by  Wheatstone  bridge — of  Muirhead  and 
/lor  (above  described)  has  almost  entirely  superseded  all  other  duplex 
:hods,  whether  using  the  Muirhead  or  Varley  form  of  artificial  line. 
ce  the  practical  application  of  duplex  telegraphy  to  cables,  ocean  or 
er\vise,  some  80,000  miles  of  cable  have  been  duplexed — indeed,  about 
'of  the  total  mileage  now  working.  Out  of  this,  about  75,000  N.M.  have 
n  duplexed  by  Muirhead's  system — i.e.,  using  the  Muirhead  and  Taylor 
n  of  artificial  line,  and  also  adopting  the  bridge  method.*  Indeed,  since 
tint  agreement  was  come  to  between  Mr  Stearns  and  Messrs  Muirhead 
Taylor  in  1878,  all  the  duplexing  of  cables  has  been  done  by  the  latter 
tlemen,  till  quite  recently. 

What  the  actual  point  of  superiority  is  in  Muirhead^s  artificial  cable 
r  that  of  Varley — as  adopted  by  Stearns — cannot,  of  course,  be  said 
1  any  certainty.  It  would,  however,  appear,  at  the  outset,  to  be  a  more 
hful  imitation  ;  for  in  a  cable  it  is  not  a  case  of  alternate  resistance  and 


Just  as  Steams'  method  (of  Varley's  artificial  and  differential  principle)  is  invari- 
adopted  for  overhead  land-line  duplex  work.  It  is  obviously  better  here,  where 
capacity  to  be  inserted  in  the  artificial  line  is  a  variable  and,  at  the  most,  an 
itely  low  value  as  compared  with  the  resistance  required.  There  being  so  little 
city,  comparatively  speaking,  the  advantages  of  Muirhead's  "  inductive  resistance  " 
not  apply  in  this  case.  The  capacity  of  an  aerial  line  is  roughly  about  one  micro- 
l  for  every  100  miles,  under  ordinary  circumstances  and  in  average  instances. 
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capacity,  but  of  the  two  combined  throughout  the  length  of  the  conductor. 
One  thing  is  clear,  and  this  is  that,  in  practice,  Muirhead's  method  enabte 
a  balance  to  be  more  readily  obtained — and,  what  is  more  to  the  point, 
more  assuredly  maintained — that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  concerns  a  submarine, 
or  subterranean,  line,  possessing  material  capacity  as  well  as  resistance. 

It  would  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  effect  of 
balancing  the  same  cable  by  the  two  methods.  It  is  believed,  howc\tr, 
that  this  has  never  been  done.  The  greater  difficulty  of  establishing  a 
permanently  complete  balance  on  the  Stearns  system  certainly  tends  to 
affect  the  speed  of  working,  for  with  an  imperfect  balance  the  signalling 
speed  has  to  be  kept  within  certain  limits,  owing  to  the  disturbing  influence 
on  the  received  signals  thereby  incurred. 

The  trouble  experienced  in  setting  up  and  maintaining  an  absolutely 
complete  balance  in  Stearns'  method  by  an  ordinary  Varley  artificial  line 
is  partly  due,  very  probably,  to  the  large  number  of  contact  pieces  at  each 
junction  of  capacity  and  resistance,*  which  naturally  tend  to  be  a  source 
of  leakage  and  variability  seriously  affecting  the  prospects  of  a  complete 
and  permanent  balance  where  such  sensitive  instruments  are  in  question 
as  those  used  for  ocean  telegraphy .f 


Other  Methods. — Besides  the  Stearns  and  Muirhead  systems  of  duplex- 
telegraphy  as  applied  to  cables,  there  are  several  other  forms  of  the 
differential  and  bridge  methods,  employing  either  Varley *s  artificial  cable 
or  the  Taylor-Muirhead  artificial.  Instances  of  these  arc  the  systems  of 
Harwood,  Benjamin  Smith,  and  Jacob  in  this  country  ;  and  of  M.  Ailhaud 
in  France. 

Mr  Benjamin  Smith's  method  of  duplexing  (devised  in  1876)  makes 
use  of  the  Wlieatstone  bridge  principle,  and  employs  a  Varley  artificial 
cable  for  the  compensating  circuit.  The  novel  feature  of  this  plan  consists 
in  the  insertion  of  a  high  resistance  in  front  of,  and  in  series  with,  the  cable 
Mr  Smith,  in  the  course  of  his  experience  in  the  attempted  duplexing  of 


*  Though,  theoretically  speaking — as  already  stated — the  greater  the  number  of  sub- 
divisions the  nearer  the  approach  to  the  true  imitation  of  a  cable  in  which  each  section 
(of  minimum  dimensions)  constitutes  both  resistance  and  capacity. 

t  In  the  same  way,  a  ca])le  with  a  fauU  in  it  will  not  work  duplex  (though,  unless  a 
very  bad  fault,  it  works  better  simplex)  on  account  of  the  balance  being  thereby  upirt- 
Faults  being  practically  always  variable,  cannot  be  efficiently  allowed  for  in  the  adjust- 
ments -  that  is  to  say,  if  the  defect  form  an  important  item  in  the  prevailing  condition^ 

It  may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  a  fault  being  close  to  the  sending  end  of  a 
simplex  circuit  is,  as  a  rule,  a  favourable  condition,  unless  it  be  so  close  that  the  baucn' 
power  has  to  be  kept  very  low  in  order  to  avoid  breaking  down  the  fault. 
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cables  with  varying  types  of  conductors  and  varying  thicknesses  for  the 
dielectric,  conceived  the  idea  that  by  so  inserting  a  higli  resistance  he 
would  render  his  cable  more  easy  to  balance  on  account  of  the  extra 
retardation  thereby  introduced.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  causing 
the  current  charges  to  be  materially  slower ;  or  rather,  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  it  would  thereby  take  a  longer  time  for  any  upsetting  of  an 
absolute  balance  to  affect  the  signals — so  much  so  that  the  period  might  be 
avoided  altogether ;  and,  moreover,  when  such  a  change  did  take  place,  it 
"  would  not  be  so  serious. 

In  Hanvood's  method  (as  devised  in  1879  on  the  bridge  principle  with 


Fig,  iig.^Harwood's  Dupit 


Muirhead's  "  artificial "  line)  the  battery  p,  Fig.  1 19,  is  in  the  bridge  which 
usually  contains  the  receiving  instrument  r, ;  and  reciprocally,  condensers 
nf  about  equal  capacity  to  those  usually  inserted  in  the  line  for  simplex 
Working,  are  placed  in  the  proportional  arms.  It  may  be  remarked,  how- 
ft'er,  that  where  the  transmitting  key  is  placed  in  the  bridge  instead  of  at 
the  apex  (or  fork)  of  the  proportional  arms — in  fact,  when  the  sending  key 
ind  receiving  instrument  are  reversed  in  their  positions  as  above — it  is 
usually  thought  advisable  to  insert  a  condenser  in  the  bridge  along  with 
the  key. 

A  Muirhcad  artificial  line  A  L,  supplemented  by  an  extra  adjustable  resist- 
ance.' forms  the  third  arm  nf  the  bridge,  the  cable  being  the  fourth  arm. 

This  plan  gives  good  results  on  lines  of  medium  length.  It  has  been 
rn  use  on  the  cable  from  Forthcurno  to  Lisbon,  the  length  of  which  is  S50 
miles,  the  copper  resistance  8,050  ohms,  and  the  capacity  about  250  micro- 


} 

>  *  This  supplementary  resistance  forms  one  of  the  exlr 
jnd  (as  may  be  seen  from  the  various  recent  diagrams)  is 
{n  practice  for  duplexing,  .it  any  rate,  short  lengths. 


1 
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farads.  The  artificial  line  used  in  duplexing  this  cable  is  enclosed,  at 
Porthcurno,  in  nine  boxes,  its  resistance  being  5,819  ohms,  and  its  capadt)* 
192  microfarads.  The  supplementary  resistance  at  the  end  of  the  artifidal 
line  is  of  3,000  ohms,  and  the  condensers  in  the  comparison  arms  of  the 
bridge  have  each  a  capacity  of  about  40  microfarads.  The  sending  battery 
is  composed  of  ten  Minotto  cells,  and  the  working  speed  is  about  140  letters 
per  minute  each  way. 

It  will  be  obvious  from  a  study  of  the  connections  that  in  this  method  it 
is  most  important  that  the  battery  be  efficiently  insulated.*  This  in  itself  is 
a  point  against  its  adoption  under  certain  circumstances.  It  is,  moreover, 
rendered  somewhat  imperfect  owing  to  the  extra  retardation  it  introducest 
Nevertheless,  it  is  well  adapted — indeed,  rather  convenient — for  cables  that 
are  worked  at  a  speed  far  below  their  working  capacity,  where,  therefore,  the 
extra  retardation  involved  is  of  no  consequence.  The  balance  being  less 
sensitive,  is  less  trouble  to  maintain. 

Ailhaud's  method  of  duplex  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  combination  of 
the  differential  and  Wheatstone  bridge  systems.  It  differs  from  the  preced- 
ing methods  in  not  requiring  an  artificial  line — that  is  to  say,  a  line  possess- 
ing simultaneously  both  resistance  and  capacity — the  fourth  arm  of  the 
bridge  being  formed  of  a  simple  rheostat.  This  method  has  been  adopted 
for  duplexing  the  Marseilles- Algiers  1879  and  1880  cables,  and  other  Frendi 
Government  lines,  with  complete  success.  An  advantage  claimed  for  it  is 
the  high  degree  of  variation  as  regards  scope  and  nature  of  adjustment 

Comparison  of  Varley  and  Muirhead  Artificial  Lines. — However, 
so  far  as  English  practice  is  concerned  in  the  present  day,  almost  all 
of  those  of  our  submarine  cables  which  are  duplexed  employ  the  Wheat- 
stone  bridge  principle  with  the  Muirhead-Taylor  form  of  artificial  line 
for  the  compensating  circuit — constituting,  in  fact,  what  is  commonly 
known  as  Muirhead's  method.  In  most  instances  the  duplexing  of  these 
cables  have  been  carried  out,  or  superintended,  by  Dr  Muirhead  himself. 

Nevertheless,   there  are  those,  even   now,  who  argue  that  the  \'arley 


*  Whatever  is  in  the  bridge  must  be  thoroughly  well  insulated — in  fact,  its  two 
ends  must  be  equi-potential.  A  battery  naturally  requires  more  care  to  insulate  than  an 
instrument  of  any  sort. 

t  By  Harwood's  arrangement  there  is  retardation  just  near  the  battery,  at  the  studin^ 
end  (throu^^h  the  compensating  circuit)  instead  of  at  the  receiving  end.  This  has  the 
eflfect  of  rendering  it  an  insensitive  method  by,  as  it  were,  reducing  the  strength  of  the 
current  at  the  outset.  Harwood's  plan  is,  on  the  other  hand,  one  which  nccessanly 
implies  easy  balancing.  It  is,  however,  suited  for  certain  cases  only — chiefly  those  0* 
short  circuits. 
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artificial  line  is  preferable  for  balancing  purposes*  on  account  of  the  greater 
scope  for  nice  adjustment,  both  as  regards  resistance  and  capacity,  consti- 
tuted by  these  alternations  of  separate  resistance  and  capacity,  which  can 
thus  each  be  dealt  with  separately — under  any  special  change  of  condi- 
tions, for  instance.t  There  is  no  doubt  that  vast  improvements  have  been 
made  in  the  practical  application  of  the  Varley  "  artificial "  to  cable-duplex 
work. 

Thus,  during  the  last  five  years  the  Silvertown  Company  have  success- 
fully duplexed  a  number  of  cables — for  the  Western  and  Brazilian  Com- 
pany, for  the  Central  and  South  American  Company,  and  for  others — on 
the  Wheatstone  bridge  principle,  but  employing  (like  Mr  Benjamin  Smith) 
the  Varley  artificial  line  for  compensation. 

Previously — in  1888 — Messrs  Siemens  Brothers  had  duplexed  the 
Pouyer-Quertier  Atlantic  cable  by  Jacob's  method  of  that  year,  using  a 
Varley  artificial  line.  Messrs  Siemens  have  also  applied  duplex  apparatus 
to  some  of  the  shorter  (multiple-core)  sections  of  the  *'  Commercial "  and 
other  Atlantic  cables  by  means  of  Jacob  s  system  of  multiplex  telegraphy 
with  multiple-core  cables.  This  system  (patented  1882)  consists,  in  fact,  of 
balancing  one  insulated  conductor  against  the  other  ;  thus,  where  a  multiple 
cable  is  in  question,  obviating  the  use  of  any  special  compensating  apparatus. 

It  is  also  considered  by  some  that  the  Varley  "  artificial "  is  preferable 
to  Muirhead's  for  submarine  cable  duplex  work  (as  well  as  for  land-line 
duplex)  on  the  score  of  the  independence  of  the  resistance  and  capacity 
components  for  the  following  reason.  It  is  stated  that  the  tinfoil  in  the 
combined  inductive  resistance  is  very  much  influenced  as  regards  the  resist- 
ance factor  by  changes  of  temperature  such  as  may  be  made  in  the  varying 
and  various  climates  that  the  apparatus  may  be  installed  in.      This  feature 

*  On  the  other  hand,  the  leading  up  resistance  Ri  (Fig.  116)  in  the  connections  of  a 
Muirhead  artificial  line  tends  to  balance  any  self-induction  in  a  cable.  The  coils  in  a 
Varley  "  artificial "  being  necessarily  wound  non-inductively,  this  is  not  so  here.  In  a 
coiled  cable  the  self-induction  is  considerable,  of  course  ;  but  even  in  the  linear  conductor 
of  a  cable,  some  self-induction  is  involved. 

t  In  point  of  fact,  the  main  difficulty  to  be  met  with  in  the  practice  of  duplexing 
cables  lies  in  the  insulation  of  the  condensers,  which  is  liable  to  vary — and,  indeed,  under 
some  circumstances,  to  gradually  fail  altogether — owing,  for  instance,  to  climatic  condi- 
tions. This  state  of  things  may  be  brought  about  by  any  chemical  change  in  the  wax  of 
the  paraffined  paper,  causing  it  to  gradually  decompose,  thus  altering  its  specific  qualities 
as  regards  insulation  and  inductive  resistance.  A  fall  in  insulation  from  800  megohms  to 
150  megohms  (per  N.M.)  has  been  known  to  occur  by  a  rise  of  temperature  from  65°  to 
75'  F.  only,  the  inductive  capacity  being  at  the  same  time  materially  increased.  Actual 
mechanical  shrinkage  of  the  dielectric  is  another  source  of  trouble  which  requires  to  be 
guarded  against  with  reference  to  the  condensers.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  any 
change  in  the  value  of  the  condensers  (and  thus  of  the  compensating  circuit)  thus  brought 
about  has  the  effect  of  entirely  upsetting  the  balance. 
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requires,  therefore,  to  be  carefully  guarded  against  or  compensated  for,  in 
order  to  maintain  an  efficient  balance ;  whereas  in  the  Varley  "  artificiar 
the  resistance  being  provided  for  separately,  can  be  made  up  from  a  material 
— like  German  silver,  or  any  similar  alloy — which  has  a  very  low  tempera- 
ture coefficient,  electrically  speaking.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  tinfoil  of  Muirhead's  "  artificial  '*  is  buried  in  a  mass, 
and  that  even  supposing  it  is  so  affected  the  apparatus  is  rendered  com- 
plete by  a  rheostat  for  final  adjustment  according  to  surrounding  conditions 
at  any  given  moment.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  objection  raised  does  not 
appear  to  apply  in  practice,  as  there  is  no  actual  evidence  of  inefficiency  due 
to  the  above  cause. 


Similes. 

Various  similes  have  been  given  to  bring  home  the  principles  of  duplex 
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telcgraj^hy.     Perhajxs  the  best  is  that  of  the  "  tug  of  war,"  by  which,  if  equal 
forces  are  applied  in  opposite  directions,  no  result  ensues.      In  the  case  oi 
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the  connections  in   Harwood's  bridge  method,  the  bridle  simile  has  been 
aptly  used  on  the  same  basis.     This  is  suggested  by  Figs.  120  and  121. 


QuADKUPLEX  Experiments. 
In  1878  Dr  Alexander  Muirhead,  in  collaboration  with  Messrs  J.  A. 
Briggs  and  G.  K.  Winter,  conducted  a  series  of  experiments*  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  application  of  qiiadruplex  telegraphy  to  submarine  cable  U'ork- 
ing.+  The  results  attained  were  not,  however,  of  a  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory nature  to  warrant  the  system  being  adopted  practically  in  the  few 
cases  where  it  would  be  of  special  value.J  Moreover,  as  long  as  the 
signalling  instruments  for  working  long  submarine  cables  arc  of  so  deli- 
cate a  character  as  the  recorder^ influenced  by  changes  of  current — 
there  docs  not  seem  much  prospect  of  quadruplex  telegraphy  being  ap- 
plicable here  on  any  extensive  scale.  On  very  short  cables,  land-line 
"quadruplex"  may  be  applied,  the  difficulties  increa.sing  gradually  with 
increase  of  capacity  and  consequent  increase  of  retardation.  It  may  be 
further  added  that  attempts  have  been  made  experimentally  even  to  instal 
"sextuplex"  and  "octuplex"  telegraphy  on  submarine  cable  circuits — (>., 
by  which  three  or  four  messages  might  be  simultaneously  transmitted  in 
both  directions  through  the  same  conductor.  These,  of  course,  met  with 
still  less  success. 


signals  1 


*'  On  the  basis  of  their  patent,  No.  4,590  of  that  year. 

t  The  term  "quadruplex"  is  given  to  those  arrangements  which  enable  t\ 
be  sent  in  one  direction  and  two  others  in  the  opposite  direction  at  the  same  instant  of 
lime.  Quadruplex  telegraphy  is,  in  fact,  constituted  by  the  combination  of  duplex  tele- 
graphy with  what  is  known  as  "diplex"  (or  "biplex")  telegraphy,  which  latter  consists  of 
the  simultaneous  sending  of  two  signals  in  the  same  direction  ;  this  is  generally  dependent 
on  the  use  of  two  relays  of  such  a  nature  (i.e.,  one  "  polarised,"  the  other  unpolarised) 
that  one  works  solely  under  the  influence  of  currents  of  given  strength  and  varying  direc- 
tion, whilst  the  other  is  alone  acted  on  by  currents  of  varying  strength,  but  in  one 
direction  only,  the  same  compensating  arrangements  being  effective  as  those  employed  in 
ordinary  duplex  telegraphy.  Diplex  telegraphy,  indeed,  is  set  up  by  two  messages 
being  sent  through  a  cable  in  the  same  direction  simultaneously,  and  when  this  cable  is  also 
duplexed,  quadruplex  telegraphy  is  then  established.  Van  Rysselberghe's  anti- induction 
system  is  an  instance  of  this  ;  as  well  as,  more  recently,  the  phonopore  of  Mr  Langdon- 
Davies  alluded  to  towards  the  end  of  this  book,  and  the  plan  of  M.  Picard. 

\  It  is  found  that  on  short  cables  with  a  heavy  traffic,  such  as  those  between  this 
country  and  the  Continent,  the  Wheatstone  automatic  with  Wheatslone  repeater  (Morse 
jvstem)  get  through  the  work  with  all  the  required  expedition. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

AUTOMATIC  MACHINE  TRANSMISSION. 

General  Remarks — Belz-Brahic  System — Taylor*s  Automatic  Transmitter — I)elan\''s 
System — Taylor  and  Dearlove's  Automatic  Curb  Transmitter — Wilmot*s  Transmitter: 
Cuttriss' ;  Muirhead's  Curb  Transmitter :  Muirhead  and  Saunders*s  Curb  Trans- 
mitter :  Price^s  Electrical  Contact  Apparatus  for  Transmitters  —  Advaniajjes  of 
Mechanical  Transmissions — Application  to  Long  Cables  for  High  Speed  Working. 

The  problem  of  how  to  increase  the  working  and  earning  capacity  of  a 
given  submarine  cable  came  to  be  considered  principally  in  connection 
with  trans-Atlantic  telegraphy  owing  to  an  ever-increasing  pressure  of 
traffic,  accompanied  by  a  natural  unwillingness  to  incur  the  heavy  initial 
expense  of  further  duplicate  cables. 

The  rate  of  working  by  ordinary  manual  transmission  is  practically 
limited  on  a  long  cable — assuming  for  the  moment  the  core  to  admit  of 
an  unrestricted  signalling  speed — by  the  rate  which  the  transmitting  clerk 
can  maintain  for  a  given  period  of  time.     For,  inasmuch  as  to  an  experi- 
enced recorder  clerk,  recorder  signals  are  just  as  easy  to  read  as  ordinary 
writing,  the  speed  of  reception  is  only  limited  by  the  rate  of  writing;  and 
as  the  different  portions  of  the  tape  can  be  "received"  by  several  different 
clerks,  this  rate  of  reception  may  be  looked  upon  as  unlimited  when  com- 
pared with  the  rate  of  transmission,  to  which,  at  any  rate,  it  puts  no  check. 
In  the  days  of  pure  and  simple  manual  transmission,  however,  the  plan  of 
splitting  up  the  tape  into  various  hands  was  never  practised,  and  the  speed 
of  transmission   was   therefore   not   infrequently   limited   by  the  speed  of 
reception  owing  to  irregularities  in  the  sending  due  to  the  personal  element 
of  various  operators  coming  into  force.* 

Belz-Brahic  System. — Messrs  Belz  and  Brahic,  in    1879,  were,  it  i> 
believed,  the  first  to  conceive  the  idea  that  if  the  Wheatstone  automatic  trans- 


*  This,  again,  is  assuming  that  the  core  be  of  such  a  type  as  not  to  put  a  lower  lim'^ 
on  the  working  speed. 


Plate  XXXII.] 
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Fl<;.   122.— Bell- Brahic  Automatic  Transmission  Machine. 
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mitter'as  employed  on  aerial  lines,t  could  be  modified  in  certain  directions 
in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  suitable  for  working  cables,  the  above  diffi- 
culties would,  at  any  rate,  be  partially  met.  To  put  this  idea  into  practice 
they  adopted,  in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  the  perforated  strip  transmitter 
of  the  above-mentioned  automatic  apparatus,  and  added  a  Froment  relay 

;nged  as  a  current  reverser. 

The  balance  beam  B  of  the  modified  transmitter  fsee  Fig.  122  on 
iposite  page)  is  of  metal  instead  of  ebonite,  and  works  by  means  of  one 
pin  only.  The  reverser,  with  the  levers  and  rods  connected  to  it,  is 
suppressed  and  replaced  by  two  bent  levers /o;h, /'o'w',  mounted  on  the 
same  pivot,  having  to  do  with  the  needles  at  one  end,  and  with  two  screw 
stops  insulated  from  each  other  at  the  other  end.  Two  special  springs 
tfr,  q  r\  tend  to  keep  the  bent  levers  constantly  pressing  against  the  screw 
stops.  These  springs  are  attached  to  the  lower  ends  of  the  levers  »  v,  u'v', 
so  that  their  tension  can  be  regulated  by  means  of  a  screw  /  acting  on  the 
upper  ends  of  the  levers.  The  whole  of  the  mechanism  is  of  very  solid 
construction,  and  capable  of  working  for  months  \wthout  being  touched. 

The  apparatus  being  merely  required  to  send  dots,  the  perforator 
{Fig.  123)  was  simplified.  It  has  three  punches  only,  one  for  the  positive 
current  impulses  corresponding  to  dots,  the  second  for  the  negative  currents 
giving  the  dashes  of  the  Morse  alphabet,  and  the  third  for  drawing  the  strip 
of  paper  along.  Fig.  124  gives  an  elevation  and  plan  of  the  punching 
apparatus  as  it  appears  with  its  cover  on. 

Fig.  132  (opposite)  shews  in  plan  the  connections  of  the  Froment 
relay  arranged  as  a  current  reverser.  The  positive  pole  of  a  local 
battery  is  joined  up  to  the  framework  of  the  automatic  transmitter,  the 
current  being  admitted — by  the  make-and-break  motion  of  the  apparatus — 
to  one  pair  of  relay  coils,  or  to  the  other  as  required.     The  two  coils  of 


*  So  beautifully  perfected  in  detail  by  the  mechanical  genius  and  skill  of  Mr  Augustus 
Stroh,  this  instrument  is  sometimes  worked  (simplex)  at  a  rate  of  600  words  per  minute 
on  the  Press  circuits  where  it  is  used. 

In  ordinary  practice,  however,  the  speed  is  more  often  about  half  the  above.  It  is 
found  that  when  a  certain  rate  is  exceeded,  it  becomes  impossible  for  the  clerical  staff  to 
deal  with  the  slip  as  it  positively  pours  out.  Moreover,  very  often,  the  delays  due  to 
repetitions  are  so  much  g^reater  al  the  higher  speeds,  that  a  more  inoderiite  rate  gets 
through  the  work  quicker  in  the  end.  This  being  so— fascinating  as  the  1,000  words  a 
mrnute  pointed  10  by  inventors  may  be — in  practice  it  is  rather  a  wild  notion  at  present. 
In  view  of  various  undertakings  and  prophecies,  these  remarks  apply  10  "  up  to  date  " 
and  future  cable  telegraphy  as  much  as  to  inland  telegraph  systems,  so  long  as  the 
present  general  methods  are  in  use. 

t"  The  late  Mr  Robert  Sabine  is  said  to  have  experimented  with  the  Wheatstone 

•r^nsmiiter  for  working  the  cable  between  Calais  and  Fano  (Denmark)  at  quite  an  early 

date. 
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each  pair  are  joined  up  in  parallel  to  lessen  the  resistance  of  each  circu 
One  pole  of  the  line  battery  is  connected  up  to  the  two  upper  screw  stop 
and  the  other  pole  to  the  two  lower  stops  between  which  the  moving  palle 


Perforated  Band 
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of  the  relaj-  work.  The  framewurk  of  .me  of  these  pallets 
the  cable,  and  that  of  the  other  U>  the  earth.  Accordin;; 
the  other  is  attracted  bj-  the  current  of  the  local  battery,  s 
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;ative  pole  of  the  line  battery  put  to  earth,  and  a  negative  or  positive 
t  sent  into  the  cable. 
1  reversing  relay,  actuated  by  the  automatic  transmitter,  i.s,  in  fact, 
Tely  an  automatic  cable  key.  being  a  double-action  instrument  with  two 
igs  as  in  the  Muirhead- Winter  quadruplex  apparatus.  The  French 
ivemment  Telegraphs  employ  this  Belz-Brahic  automatic  system  in 
■rking  iheir  cables  between  Marseilles  and  Algiers. 

The  details  of  installation  at  a  station  at  one  extremity  of  the  line  are 
2wn  in  Fig.  125  (see  Plate  XXXIII..  overleaf),  and  may  be  taken  as  a  fair 
xple  of  a  short  cable   recorder   duplex   system   with  automatic   trans- 
Here,  going  from  right  to  left,  we  find: — 
E  resistance  R  situated  immediately  before  the  cable, 
e  recorder  with  coil  difTerentiallj'  ivound. 
Ike  train  of  clockwork  for  unwinding  the  str  p    f  pajx-r 


@  #  ® 
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e  proportional  arms  of  the  bridge. 
sending  conden.ser  A. 
condenser  K.  with  the  adjustable  set  of  resistances  for  controlling  it. 
e  set  of  resistances  /J,  forming  the  third  arm  of  the  bridge, 
iden.ser  C  and  the  set  of  resi.stances  y. 
den-ser  n  and  the  .set  of  resistances  S. 
hvo-!ever  kej-  for  hand  sending  when   the  automatic  transmitter  is 


four-wa)- 


for  changing  over  from   one   key  to  the 


second  double-le\er  key,  termed  the  duplex  key,  to  be  used  in  case 
'.,  for  hand  sending, 
e  automatic  Iransmitter. 
Btly,  the  reversing  relay  as  already  described. 
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The  wheel  of  the  mechanical  transmitter  which  impels  the  paper  strip 
works  regularly  at  the  rate  of  thirty  turns  per  minute.  This  wheel  having 
twenty  teeth,  one  turn  gives  twenty  current  impulses  or  spaces  ;  now  twenty 
impulses  go  to  one  average  French  word  of  five  letters,  including  the  spaces 
between  letters  and  words.  The  working  speed  over  the  Algiers  cables, 
under  these  conditions,  averages  therefore  thirty  words  per  minute,  or 
1, 800  per  hour  for  simplex,  and  somewhere  about  3,500  for  duplex  working 
through  each  cable. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  speed  is  merely  limited  by 
the  type  of  core  and  by  the  limit  of  requirements.  This,  or  any  other, 
form  of  mechanical  transmitter  is  in  itself  capable  of  working  up  to  very 
much  higher  speeds — say  1,000  words  a  minute,  at  the  least.  Thus,  where 
automatic  transmission  is  in  force,  the  working  rate  is  only  limited  by  the 
construction  (and  consequent  degree  of  retardation)  of  the  cable,  together 
with  the  necessities  of  the  particular  case — />.,  whether  or  no  a  large,  and 
correspondingly  costly,  core  is  warranted  by  the  estimated  traffic  receipts.* 

The  service  is  carried  on  at  each  station  and  on  each  cable  by  four  or 
five  punching  clerks  and  one  key  clerk  who  inserts  the  perforated  strips  in 
the  transmitter  and  cuts  off  in  lengths  the  strip  arriving,  which  he  passes 
on  to  the  writers. 


Taylor's  Automatic  Cable  Transmitter. — After  MM.  Belz  and  Brahic, 
Mr  Herbert  Taylor,  M.InstC.E.,  was  one  of  the  earliest  workers  in  this 
direction.  In  1888+  he  designed  for  the  Anglo-American  Telegraph 
Company  an  automatic  transmitter,  which  was  very  success|fully  worked. 
Since  then  he  has  given  further  attention  to  the  subject,  and  has  perfected 
an  instrument,  a  description  of  which  follows. 

This  later  form  of  automatic  transmitter,  designed  and  patented  by 
Mr  Taylor,  has  distinct  and  important  improvements  to  which  reference 
will  be  made,  as  may  be  gathered  from  a  study  and  short  explanation  of 
Fig.  126  (Plate  XXXIV.). 


■"  In  ordinary  manual  transmission,  however,  probably  no  operative  clerk  could  send 
for  any  length  of  time,  if  at  all,  even  at  this  (thirty  word)  rate — much  less  at  fifty  words 
(^ about  750  current  impulses)  a  minute,  which  is  the  speed  attained,  with  the  automatic 
transmitter,  on  the  latest  Atlantic  cable,  whose  core  was  purposely  designed  to  permit  of 
such  work  being  rendered  practicable. 

t  At  the  end  of  this  same  year,  Mr  Julius  Timm,  of  the  Great  Northern  Telejp^ph 
Company,  patented  a  modification  (see  specification  18,966*')  of  Wheatstone's  transmitter 
suitable  for  working  cables.  This  was  first  used  on  the  Hongkong-Shanghai  sectioD 
of  the  above  system  in  1889,  and  was  fully  described  in  the  Telci^raphic  Journal  ami 
Hhr/rinii  Kcricu'  the  following  year. 


[Plate  XXXIII. 


[Plate  XXXIV. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  Belz-Brahic  apparatus,  this  instrument  is  of  the 
W'heatstone  type,  but  adapted  to  transmit  the  cable  code  of  signals. 

The  two  levers  m  and  h  may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  two  spring 
blades  of  the  usual  hand-sending  key.  In  this  instrument  the  two  levers 
are  controlled  in  their  movements  by  two  needles,  and  the  movements  of 
the  needles  are  in  turn  governed  by  a  paper  tape  which  is  punched  in 
accordance  with  the  message  to  be  transmitted. 

The  cams  b,  b'  control  respectively  the  motion  of  the  contact  levers  m,  h. 
One  of  these  cams  at  the  proper  time  allows  either  contact  lever  to  move, 
and  thus  to  put  line  and  battery  in  connection  ;  the  other  cam,  at  a 
regulated  period  after  this  operation,  connects  the  line  with  earth  or  its 
equivalent. 

These  two  cams  b,  b'  act  through  a  bell  crank  lever  c,  and  they  are 
fixed  upon  an  axis  which  is  rotated  continuously  by  the  clockwork ; 
moreover,  as  constructed  they  arc  adjustable  relatively  to  each  other.  By 
this  combination  the  comparative  duration  of  the  battery  and  earth  contact 
with  line,  to  produce  a  given  signal,  may  be  adjusted,  until  the  most  suitable 
arrangement  is  found  for  the  working  of  the  circuit  in  connection  with  the 
instrument.  In  some  degree  this  regulation  is  of  the  nature  of  a  "curb,"  as 
by  diminishing  or  increasing  the  period  of  the  earth  contact  with  line 
relative  to  that  of  the  battery  contact  with  line,  so  is  the  curbing  effect  on 
the  signal  diminished  or  increased. 

The  adjustments  and  the  action  of  the  transmitter  are  simple,  and  the 
^peed  of  working  is  only  limited  by  the  electrical  constants  of  the  line. 

The  speed  obtained  with  this  form  of  "auto"  when  sending  l're.ss 
Messages  on  the  1894  "Anglo"  cable  was  as  high  as  fifty  five-letter  words 
per  minute. 

The  connections  and  circuit  need  no  explanation,  being  clearly  .shewn 
'n  the  fij^ure. 

The  Delany  Automatic  System. — Mr  Patrick  B.  Delany,  whose  name 

lis  well   known   in    connection   with  a  method   of  .sj'nchronous  multiplex 

telegraphy — adopted  by  the  Post  Office — for  land  lines,  has  of  late  years 

woted  his  energies  almost  exclusively  to  ocean  cable  telegraphy.     This 

en  eminently  satisfactory  results  in  the  course  of  trials  on  Atlantic 

bles  subsequent  to  its  invention  in  1893." 

The  principal  features  of  the  system  are  an  electro- magnetic  perforating 

machine  and  a  new  way  of  making  contact  through  the  perforated  tape. 


*  See  English  patent  specifications  Nos.  21,630  and  23,687  of  that  ye; 
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The  perforator  (Fig.  127)  comprises  a  key  having  three  light  levers 
similar  to  the  lightest  form  of  cable  keys.  The  buttons  of  these  levers  are 
grouped  in  clover  form — dot,  space,  and  dash. 

An  electro-magnet  c  operates  the  dot  punch,  another  B  the  dash 
punch,*  and  a  third  A  the  simple,  but  very  effective,  mechanism  for 
spacing — performing  the  function  of  the  space  key  in  the  ordinary  Wheat- 
stone  puncher,  but,  if  anything,  more  accurately,  and  without  making  a  centre 
row  of  holes.  The  only  holes  in  the  tape  are,  in  fact,  for  the  signals.  The 
perforating  (dot  and  dash)  electro-magnets  are  again  illustrated  in  further 
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Vie.   127.- -Paper  Perforating  Apparatus  in  Delany's  Automatic  Telegraphy. 

detail  by  Fig.  128,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  a  small  punch  is  attached 
to  the  extreme  end  of  each  of  the  levers. 

By  tapping  the  key  levers  lightly  with  one  finger  messages  are  perforated 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  labour  and  at  a  speed  about  equal  to  the  rate 
effected  by  a  VVheatstone  puncher.  Both  the  dot  and  the  dash  magnets  are 
in  series  with  the  space  magnet ;  and  in  series  with  the  space  magnet  alone 


Fig.   128. — Electro-Maonetic  Punchers. 


is  a  fourth  electro-magnet,  which,"  by  a  novel  application  of  a  simple  friction 
operating  on  the  hub  of  the  paper  reel,  turns  the  latter  a  little  each 
time  the  space  key  is  put  down,  so  that  slack  tape  is  provided  in  advance 
for  the  punches.  The  action  of  this  unwinding  device  is  not  arbitrar)'  ^  ^^ 
the  intermittent  turning  of  the  reel.     It  does  not  turn  it  a  definite  amount 


*  In  thus  speaking  familiarly  of  the  "dot"  and  "dash"  punch,  it  must  be  remember^ 
that  there  is  in  this  system  when  applied  to  siphon  recorder,  or  mirror,  working  nodinff* 
ence  in  the  ditraiion  of  the  contacts,  but  only  in  the  current  so  established,  one  produan? 
a  positive,  and  the  other  a  negative,  current. 


^ch  time.  Owing  to  the  constantly  diminishing  diameter  of  the  reel  such 
an  arrangement  would  not  answer.  The  unwinder  ceases  to  turn  the  reel 
after  two  or  three  convolution-s  of  tape  have  been  unwound.  The  friction 
put  upon  the  flange  of  the  reel,  by  the  unwound  tape  banking  up  against 
the  frame  in  which  the  reel  is  set,  prevents  the  reel  from  responding  further  to 
the  action  of  the  "unwinder"  until  some  of  the  slack  tape  has  been  used  up. 
This  constantly  supplied  slack  tape  prevents  any  tripping  of  the  spacing 
mechani.'im  while  punching  is  proceeding. 

Should  a  punch  fail  to  perform  its  work  properly,  the  failure  is  in- 
stantly detected  by  the  operator's  ear. 

All  the  magnets  are  worked  from  a  common  battery  L  R,  about  20  volts 
being  u.sed.  As  it  is  open  circuit  work,  the  drain  on  the  battery  is  not 
great. 


39,  —  1  Iclany's  Tranbn 


in    his    transmitter,    Mr    Delany    has    also    made    an    entirely    new 
-P^iture.     Instead    of    retaining   the    Wheatstone    rocking    beam    plan 
I"    ^ome   of  its  modifications),  or  the   equivalent   step-by-step  plan,  by 
-a-i~ss  of   the    clockworked     rollers   K    (Fig.    129),   he    draws   the    ta[je 
tw^en  contact  brushes,  the  upper  set  pressing  downward  on  the  top  of 
*  tape,  whilst  the  lower  ones  press  upward  on  the  lower  side  of  the  tape. 
hesit:  contact  brushes,  in   circuit  with   the  transmitting  battery  M  K,  by 
nearis  of  the  line  L,  comprise  five  or  six  steel  wires  each,  and — under  con- 
sidcTable  pressure — meet  through  the  perforations,  thus  making  absolutely 
oc^fect  electrical  contact.     When  the  paper  intervenes,  of  course  the  con- 
tact is  most  effectually  broken,  and  the  edges  of  the  holes  in  the   tape 
have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  contact  brushes  bright  and  clean.     There 
can  be  no  failure  or  "sticking" — cleaning,  burnishing,  or  adjusting  is  here 
rendered    unnecessary.     There   is   practically  no    mechanism   beyond 
(Kiper  pulling  machinery.      Any  division  of  time  desired   may  be  made 
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between  marking  and  spacing — />.,  between  charging  and  dischai^ing  the 
cable  ;  for,  unlike  the  rocking  beam,  or  step-by-step,  principle,  the  duration 
of  impulses  as  compared  with  the  length  of  the  space,  or  discharge,  depends 
solely  on  the  size  of  the  holes  in  the  strip.  The  apportionment  of  time  at 
present  is  about  two-thirds  in  favour  of  charging  the  cable  to  one-third  for 
discharge. 

By  the  Delany  system  the  contacts  of  the  automatic  transmitter 
operate  electro-magnetic  transmitters  which,  in  turn,  send  the  signal  im- 
pulses into  the  cable. 

With  this  system  about  300  code  messages  of  r^^lar  traffic  were  sent 
consecutively  at  an  average  speed  of  88  letters  per  minute  over  the  Dirert 
United  States  cable,  Ballinskelligs,  Ireland,  to  Halifax  ;  35  code  messages, 
regular  traffic,  were  sent  at  an  average  speed  of  95  letters  per  minute,  some 
of  them  being  at  the  rate  of  100  letters  per  minute,  without  an  "R.Q." 


~»-^--. 


Fk;.   130. — Signals  received  through  1894  **  Anglo'*  Atlantic  from  Delany's  Machine  Transmitter 

at  247  letters  per  minute. 

(repeat  signal).  Press  matter  was  sent  at  the  rate  of  120  letters  per 
minute. 

The  following  speeds  were  obtained  with  regular  traffic  over  the  Anglo- 
American  cables,  Valentia  to  Heart's  Content : — 

Cables.  Letters  |>er  Minute 

1873  ..-.-.-      153 

1874  .......      153 

1880 133 

1894  -      -      -      -      -      -      -      251 

These  speeds  were  carefully  timed  by  officials  of  the  company  at  both  ends 
of  the  cables,  and  were  actually  transmitted  letters  with  extra  spaces 
between  words,  computed  on  the  basis  of  seven  letters  to  a  word,  and  3.7 
impulses  to  the  letter.* 

Fig.  130  is  a  specimen  of  signals  over  the  Anglo-American  '94  cable 
at  247  letters  per  minute  by  the  Delany  system. 

The  Delany  automatic  transmitter  is  capable  of  recording  on  prepared 
chemical  paper  perfect  sii:^nals  at  the  rate  of  as  much  as  10,000  letters  per 
minute. 


*  It  should  be  remenibered  that  while  it  has  been  the  custom  to  compute  cable  speeds, 
as  in  land  lines,  on  the  basis  of  five  letters  to  the  word,  cable  code  messages  averajje 
seven  to  ten  letters  per  word  ;  and  in  taking  credit  for  extra  spaces  between  words,  the 
latter  rule  should  be  followed  to  get  at  exact  results. 
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Taylor  and  Dearlove's  Automatic  Curb  Transmitter. — Fig.  131 
(Plate  XXXV.,  overleaf)  illustrates  the  general  construction  of  an  instrument 
patented  by  Messrs  H.  A.  Taylor  and  Arthur  Dearlove  in  1894  (specifica- 
tion Xo.  20,807).  It  combines,  with  minor  improvements,  the  plain 
automatic  sender  of  Mr  H.  A.  Taylor,  as  previously  described,  with  an 
additional  automatic  curbing  apparatus,  which  provides  that  each  signalling 
current  sent  into  line  is  immediately  followed  by  another  current  of 
opposite  sign  and  shorter  duration.* 

To  effect  this  operation  two  levers  u,  v,  constituting  a  reversing  key,  are 
employed.  Their  motion  is  governed  directly  by  the  action  of  an  adjust- 
able snail-shaped  cam  /,  fixed  upon  the  same  axis  as  the  cams  ^,  b\ 
The  respective  poles  of  the  line  battery  are  connected  to  the  levers  u^  v^ 
and,  during  the  passage  of  each  signal,  the  lever  q  is  rocked  by  the  action  of 
the  snail  cam,  and  a  reversal  of  the  battery  takes  place  during  the  passage 
of  a  signal — sooner  or  later  according  to  the  adjustment  of  the  screw  s. 

The  whole  of  the  mechanism  connected  with  the  "  curbing  "  is  mounted 
on  a  sliding  platform  r,  and  is  so  arranged  that  any  desired  degree  of 
"curb"  can  be  obtained  by  moving  forward  or  backward  this  platform, 
thus  causing  the  rocking  lever  q  to  engage  with  the  snail  cam  at  a'n  earlier 
or  later  period  of  the  revolution,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  shew  clearly  the  enormous  range  of  adjustment  possible  with  this 
instrument,  and  the  effect  of  various  degrees  of  "  curbing,"  the  slips  (Fig.  132, 
Plate  XXXVI.)  obtained  upon  an  artificial  line,  are  reproduced  further  on. 

In  connection  with  this  method  of  working,  Messrs  Taylor  and  Dearlove 
arrange  for  a  permanent  record  of  the  messages  transmitted.  This  is 
carried  out  by  means  of  two  relays  R\  R-,  in  conjunction  with  a  "  Herring  " 
or  "  Steinheil "  receiver  H  worked  by  a  local  battery;  and  the  apparatus 
is  so  connected,  that  unless  the  signal  actually  passes  to  line,  no  record  is 
obtained.  The  polarised  relays  are  connected  betiveen  the  battery  and  the 
contact  levers  of  the  reversing  key,  and  are  of  unusually  low  resistance — 
about  2i  ohms.  They,  therefore,  introduce  no  retarding  effect  upon  the 
charge  entering  either  condensers  or  line. 


♦  The  application  to  hand  transmitting  keys  of  "curbing"  mechanisms,  though 
frequently  tried,  has  never  been  practically  successful. 

The  necessary  mechanical  additions  introduced  considerable  complication,  and  they 
were  all  more  or  less  defective  in  construction.  Thus,  the  use  of  keys  so  fitted  resulted 
in  small  actual  advantage.  Improvements  in  working  were  looked  for,  and  more  easily 
obtained,  by  a  proper  disposition  of  battery  and  condenser  power. 

For  various  reasons,  the  addition  of  curbing  gear  to  automatic  transmitters  was  more 
necessary,  and  this  has  been  successfully  effected.  The  curbing  apparatus  is  made  to  work 
with  machine-like  regularity  :  its  range  of  adjustment  is  large  ;  and  of  course  it  may  or 
may  not  be  used  in  combination  with  the  ordinary  sending  condensers. 
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The  connections  of  these  relays  are  made  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
relay  R^  receives,  and  is  actuated  by,  the  currents  which  signal  "  dashcN^ 
and  the  relay  Rg  receives,  and  is  actuated  by,  the  currents  which  signal 
"  dots."  The  curbing  currents  by  reason  of  the  position  of  the  relays  have 
no  effect  upon  them,  except  to  pull  the  tongues  over  harder  on  to  what  is 
called  the  "dead  stop";  neither  does  the  discharge  from  the  cable  pass 
through  the  coils  of  either  relay.  In  the  local  circuit  of  these  relays  is  the 
"  Herring,*'  which  records  the  outgoing  signals,  and  unless  the  signal 
actually  passes  to  line  no  record  is  possible ;  the  avoidance  of  errors  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  "  check  "  is  by  these  arrangements  greatly  increased 

The  three  cams  controlling  the  movements  of  the  needles,  contact  levers, 
and  curb  in  Taylor's  and  Taylor  and  Dearlove's  transmitters  are  shewn  in 
^^S-  131  {^^  well  as  in  Fig.  126),  ^,  b\  and  /.  The  clockwork  is  stopped 
by  moving  a  lever,  which,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  switching  arrangement, 
transfers  line  and  earth  to  a  hand-key  for  calls,  corrections,  etc.,  as  is 
necessary  or  desirable. 

The  compactness  and  the  actual  working  of  this  latter  instrument  is 
remarkably  good.  A  considerable  increase  in  the  speed  of  transmission  is 
obtained  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  especially  is  this  noticeable 
when  it  is  used  upon  long  circuits  with  a  high  "  KR." 

The  slips  (as  referred  to  above)  and  the  conditions  under  which  they 
were  obtained  are  given  on  the  folding  sheet  opposite. 

These  specimens  of  signals  obtained  under  the  varying  conditions  here 
noted  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  effectiveness  and  free  range  of  the  curbing 
apparatus  provided  in  this  automatic  transmitter  of  Messrs  Taylor  and 
Dearlove.  For  instance,  in  slip  i  no  sending  condensers  are  used,  but 
the  curb  is  adjusted  suitably.  Here  the  definition  and  uniformity  of  the 
signals  are  perfect,  nor  is  this  result  to  be  obtained  by  other  means,  such  as 
a  variation  of  the  battery  or  condenser  power. 


Other  Transmitters. — Besides  the  automatic  transmitting  instrument- 
and  s)'stems  which  we  have  here  described,  there  are  also  several  others 
which,  it  is  believed,  have  similarly  proved  highly  satisfactory.  For  instance, 
Mr  T.  J.  W'ilmot  in  1890  brought  out  an  automatic  instrument,  being- 
like  the  l^elz-Brahic,  the  early  Taylor  "automatic,"  and  others— a  neat 
modification  of  Wheatstone's  adapted  to  recorder,  for  cable  work,  instead 
of  Morse  signals,  by  alterations  in  the  form  of  the  levers.  Then  there  is 
the  transmitter  of  Mr  Charles  Cuttriss  (electrician  to  the  Commercial  Cable 
Compan\'  in  New  Y(^rk),  the  i^rcat  feature  of  which  is  that  the  prepared 
transmitting  paper  takes  indentations  instead  of  holes  from  the  punching 
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Fig.   131.— Taylor  and  IJearlove's  Auiomatic  Curb  Triinsmitlcr. 


H^^PAomewhat   different   principle,  but  this   apparatus  requires 
^  r^ular  transmission  of  a  special  kind,  and  there  is  some  difficulty 
this. 

/ilmoi,  the  above  company's  superiniendent  at  Watenille,  was  one  of  the  very 
in  the  field  of  automatic  leleyraphy.  His  apparatus  was  soon  recognised  as 
cesaful  solution  to  its  application  for  cables.  The  Wilmot  transmitter' is  not 
rtth  any  curbing  device,  the  inventor  being  one  of  those  who  consider  that  by 
ehsers  all  the  required  curbing,' elTect  is  afTorded.  A  general  view  of  this  instru- 
en  in  Fig.  133,  and  the  like  representation  of  that  of  Mr  Cuttriss  in  Fiy.  r34. 
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Again,  in  1894,  Dr  Muirhead  devised  an  ingenious  automatic  sender 
which  also  includes  arrangements  for  curbing  each  signalling  current.  A 
great  feature  in  this  instrument  (already  largely  used  by  the  "Eastern" 
and  allied  companies)  is  that  it  perfectly  ensures  the  attainment  of  a 
correct  relation  for  the  length  of  battery  and  length  of  earth  contacts.  It 
also  affords  means  of  altering  the  duration  of  contacts  without  stopping 
the  apparatus,  according  to  varying  conditions  of  the  line.  This  device  i<, 
in  fact,  very  different  in  principle  from  the  Wheatstone  transmitter,  and 
is,  therefore,  unlike  some  of  the  other  cable  automatics  in  this  respect.  It  is 
said  to  increase  the  working  speed  of  a  cable  by  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 

In  1892  Mr  W.  A.  Price  invented  an  altogether  novel  method  of  effecting 
electrical  contacts  especially  applicable  to  automatic  transmitters  for  working 
cables.  This  was  intended  to  meet  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the  proper 
contact  making  and  breaking  through  the  punched  holes  of  the  slip  of  the 
various  modifications  of  Wheatstone's  transmitting  instrument.  In  his 
patented  invention,  Mr  Price  proposed  to  ensure  good  electrical  contact  by 
means  of  streams  and  jets  of  mercury  from  an  Archimedean  screw  apparatus 
in  connection  with  an  Archimedean  pump. 

Unfortunately  space  would  not  permit  of  all  these  being  described  in 
detail.  A  sufficient  idea  of  some  of  them  has,  however,  been  presented 
to  the  reader.  In  all  of  these,  as  in  Wheatstone's  transmitter,  clockwork- 
is  employed  for  drawing  off  the  paper,  in  the  usual  way,  adjustable  to  almost 
any  desired  speed.  The  point  of  novelty  in  each,  as  apart  from  WTieat- 
stone's  apparatus  for  land-line  circuits,  is  (i)  the  various  more  certain 
methods  of  ensuring  a  sufficiently  good  electrical  contact  where  a  hii;h 
retardation  figure  is  involved  as  is  the  case  in  long  submarine  cables ;  and 
in  some  instances  (2)  the  application  of  curbing  arrangements  as  suitable 
for  long  cables  of  high  retardation. 

Advantages  of  Automatic  Working. — From  the  introductor}^  and 
subsequent  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advantages  of  machine 
(automatic)  transmission  over  ordinary  manual  transmission  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows  : — 

I.  Higher  signalling  speed,  here  limited  only  by  the  dimensions  of  the 
core.*     2.  Greater  uniformity  or  regularity,  by  obviating  var>'ing,  or  bad. 


*  Very  few  operators  can  keep  up  a  speed  of  cable  transmission  much  over  120 
letters  per  minute-  /.^'.,  20  words — for  any  length  of  time,  though  even  35  words  per 
minute  can  be  worked  up  to  at  a  stretch  for  a  very  short  time.  With  automatic  sending, 
however,  the  speed  is  only  limited  (i)  by  what  the  dimensions  of  the  core  will  permit  of 
for  readable  signals  ;  and  (2)  by  what  the  receiving  instrument  will  take.  This,  with  the 
siphon  recorder  as  at  present  used,  is  at  least  100  words  per  minute.     Thus,  an  increase 
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■clerk-sent  signals.     3.  Improved  definitioJi  with  a  t;iven  speed.     4.  Smaller 
I  number  of  errors. 

Its  Application  in  Practice, — The  application  of  automatic  transmission 
I  has  been,  however,  su  far  almost  entirely  confined  to  long  ocean  cables, 
B'such  as  tho.se  across  the  Atlantic,  to  some  of  the  longer  and  busier  sections 
lof  the  "Eastern"  Company,  and  by  "through  working"  to  the  "Great 
[■Northern"  Company's  European  system.  But  the  French  Government 
I  Telegraphs  were,  it  is  believed,  the  first  to  make  use  of  the  earliest  cable 
f  automatic — that  of  Belz  and  Brahic — and  to  apply  it  to  their  Marseilles- 
I  Algiers  cables.  In  .some  special  cases  automatic  transmission  has  been, 
I  and  is,  employed  on  short  cables  ;  but.  as  a  rule,  it  is  not — rjnly  for  want  of 
sufficient  traffic  to  warrant  its  necessity. 

In  Atlantic  cables,  automatic  working  has  become  imperative,  and  is 

jdmost  exxlusively  adopted,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the   continually 

pcreasing  traffic  without  adding  to  the  facilities  of  the  system  by  further 

jduplications.     In  short  cables,  however,  duplications  are  less  costly  items  ; 

I  and  are  often  absolutely  essential  in  any  case,  for  purposes  of  telegraphic 

I  security.     Thu.s,  a  short  cable  is  seldom  pres.sed  for  traffic  in  the  same  way 

I  that  Atlantic  and  other  long  cables  are — except  in  the  instance  of  the  Anglo- 

[ Continental  and  Anglo-Irish  cables.     The  latter  adopt  the  automatic  system 

j«ery  largely  for  Press  work.  etc. 


f  as  much  as  35  per  cent,  may,  within  reasonable  limits,  be  looked  for  in  tl 
xed  and  earning  power  per  unit  of  cost  of  a  cable  by  the  application  of  a 
pbachine  transmission  in  place  of  hand  sending. 


riTf 
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CHAPTER    V. 

RECENT   DEVELOPMENTS. 

Spxtion  I.-  Working  through  Experiments:  Delany's  Relay  and  Sounder  Sysiem: 
Delany's  Repeating  System  :  Long-Distance  Overland  Telegraphy :  Muirheads 
Automatic  Morse  Transmitter  :  Cable  Relays  :  Dearlove's  Automatic  Puncher. 

Spx'TION  2. — Phenomena  in  Long-Distance  Cable  Telegraphy:  Leak  Cable  Circcits: 

Expert  Opinions  on  "  Leaks." 
S FICTION   3. — New   Proposed  Methods  for  Rapid  Cable  Signalling  and  Long-Distance 

Telephony  —  Silvanus  Thompson's  Proposed  Cable  :    Preece's   Cable  :   Smith  and 

Granville's  Cable:  Barr  and  Phillips'  Cable — Langdon-Davies*  Phonoporc- Monro 

and  Bright's  Telephone  Recorder. 
Section   4.— Wireless   Telegraphy — Lodge's    Investigations  :    Marconi's  Experiments: 

Tesla's  Researches. 

Section  i. — Working-through  Experiments. 

Mr  P.  B.  Delanv  has  recently  devised  a  system  for  operating  cables  by 
relay  and  sounder.  This  cannot,  of  course,  compete  with  the  siphon 
recorder,  or  mirror,  systems  from  a  speed  point  of  view.  It  can  merely  be 
looked  upon  as  a  decided  improvement  in  this  way  on  the  ordinary  Morse, 
Brown-Allan  relay,  systems,  for  short  and  moderate  lengths  :  it  is,  however, 
unsuited  for  long  and  very  busy  circuits,  where  it  is  essential  to  i;et  the 
very  utmost  work  that  is  possible  out  of  a  given  cable. 

Mr  Dclany  has  also  drawn  out  a  system  for  repeating  from  land  lines 
into  cables.  In  the  course  of  some  experiments  he  has  successfully  trans- 
mitted automatic  signals  from  London  to  Heart's  Content  with  rei^^ular 
traffic  at  178  letters  per  minute,  two  repeaters  being  used — one  at  Haverford- 
west, in  Wales  ;  the  other  at  Valentia. 

As  compared  with  the  mirror  system,  for  short  length  cables  within 
certain  limits)  the  Morse  system,  besides  having  the  advantage  of  a  record, 
actually  permits  of  a  slightly  more  rapid  transmission,  owing  to  the 
difference  between  the  handling  of  a  single  lever  and  the  depression  of  t«'0 
tappets.  Notwithstanding  the  increased  duration  of  contact  involved  by  a 
'*  dash,"  Morse  working  is  absolutely  the  faster  under  these  conditions. 
When,  however,  the  length  gets  beyond  this  (with  the  ordinary  limits  ot 
core\  the  Morse  instrument  becomes  slower  in  its  action — even  with  an 
increase  of  batterv  power — and   the   mirror  answers  more  readilv  to  the 
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luced  current,  being  a  more  sensitive  instrument  than  any  relay  applied 

the  Morse. 

For  a  high  speed  of  signalling  on  short  cables — though  the  Morse  is  prefer- 
le  for  the  above  reasons  to  the  mirror — it  would  seem  that  some  form  of 
-ect-writing  siphon  recorder  should  be  adopted,  especially  if  the  exigencies 

the  case  are  such  as  to  warrant  a  comparatively  heavy  core  for  machine 
insmission.  Such  an  instrument  can  now  be  made  as  cheaply  as  a  Morse 
th  its  necessary  relay ;  and  with  the  same  advantages  of  record,  the 
eed  would  undoubtedly  be  brought  up  to  a  higher  pitch  where  necessary. 

It  would  appear  as  though  working  land  lines  in  direct  communication 

th  cables  could  be  more  reasonably  and  advantageously  effected  on  the 

>hon  recorder  system  than  on  that   of  the  Morse* — condensers  being 

iployed,  of  course,  to  ward  off  earth  currents. 

Quite  recently  experiments  have  been  made  by  Dr  Muirhead  on  behalf 

the  Indian  Government   Telegraph   Department   through  long  lengths 

cable   and   land  line  with   a   view   to   testing  whether   they   could   be 

Drked  direct,  without  any  intervening  apparatus,  on  a  universal   siphon 

corder  system.    The  results  of  these  experiments  were,  it  is  believed,  only 

Lrtially  satisfactory.    The  siphon  was  too  much  affected  by  induction  from 

jighbouring  land  lines.      The  system  worked  well,  and  at  a  fair  speed, 

hen  the  cable  was  at  the  sending  end  of  the  circuit,  but  not  when  the 

ansmission  took  place  from  the  other  terminus — owing   to  the   current 

iing  at  the  outset  subjected  to  inductive  influences  as  above. 

Some  interesting  experiments  in  /(^/^^-distance  telegraphy  on  the  Morse 
Astem,  as  regards  land  lines,  were  carried  out  last  year  in  Australia.  In  the 
3urse  of  these,  the  longest  stretch  of  line  was  spoken  over  that  has  ever 
&en  known  to  be — />.,  7,314  miles,  almost  entirely  round  the  Australian 
ontinent,  from  Cape  York,  Queensland,  to  Derby,  Western  Australia, 
his  was  effected  by  means  of  automatic  repeaters.  There  were  no  less 
an  fifteen  intermediate  stations,  all  several  hundred  miles  apart.  When, 
erefore,  it  is  taken  into  consideration  the  number  of  armatures  that  had  to 
•  attracted  and  released  on  the  make-and-break  of  each  signal,  together 
th  the  many  local  circuits  in  operation,  the  results  of  these  experiments 
iy  be  said  to  have  been  eminently  satisfactory. 

Muirhead*s  Universal  Transmitter. — A  simple  automatic  transmitter 
^s  lately  been  designed  by  Dr  Muirhead,  which  can  be  used  equally  well 


"*  Indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a  universal  Morse  system — i.e.^  cables  joined  direct 
Morse-worked  land  lines — would  render  the  work  slower  than  by  retransmission. 

3  A 
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for  Morse  or  recorder  working.  The  perforated  paper  is  passed  through 
the  transmitter  (illustrated  by  Figs.  135  and  136)  in  the  same  way  as  in 
the  well-known  VVheatstone  instrument.  In  this  case,  However,  it  is  not 
essential  to  use  a  spur  wheel  for  drawing  the  paper  through  ;  nor  is  it 
necessary  to  perforate  the  centre  holes  in  the  oiled  paper,  though  preferably 
done  in  order  to  guide  the  paf)er  should  there  be  any  irregularity  in  the 
line  of  perforations. 

For  Morse  working  a  special  perforator  is  employed.  The  dots  are 
punched  square  by  means  of  the  left-hand  lever,  the  paper  being  moved  mi 
^\j  inch :  the  dashes  are  punched  with  the  right-hand  lever,  making  an 
oblong  hole,  and  the  paper  moved  on  f\r  inch.     Two  levers  A,  A  are  plaad 


Univursal  Transmiilti-  t^' 


laterally,  having  nose-shajjcd  ends  trailing  against  the  paper :  one  or  other 
of  them  fall.s  into  tht:  holes  made  in  the  paper  as  it  passes  through  the 
traiLsmittcr,  and  makes  a  short  or  long  contact  as  the  case  may  be.  Thi^ 
contact  is  made  with  ti  or  D  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever  pivoted  at  .v 
The  connection  is  broken  by  the  paper  coming  into  contact  with  the  n"*'- 
shajjed  end  of  the  lever,  which  forces  it  out'of  the  hole.  The  currents  rfn: 
into  the  lino  are  made  by  means  of  a  local  transmitter,  which  enables  thi' 
man  in  charge  of  the  instrument  to  tell  by  the  sound  how  the  signals  are 
pa.ssing  out. 

An  instrument  of  this  description  was  tried  with  success  on  a  landhw 
of  about  300  miles  in  length  with  a  relay  at  the  distant  end  transmittitu,' 
the  .signals  through  500  X.^l.  of  submarine  cable  having  a  resistance  it" 
about  4,000  ohms  an<l  a  cajjacity  of  170  microfarads.     The  signals  neri' 
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reived  on  an  Allan  and  Brown  suspended  coil  (cable)  relay  and  recorded 
[  an  ordinary  Morse  instrument,  with  a  speed  of  45  words  per  minute. 
Dr  recorder  working  the  same  transmitter  may  be  used  in  a  similar 
ly,  but  an  ordinary  cable  perforator  would  in  this  case  be  employed. 
oth  contacts  being  of  the  same  duration,  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
eternal  connection. 

Cable  Relays. — With  a  view  to  effecting  automatic,  instead  of  manual, 
anslation  between  lengths  of  submarine  line,  the  cable  relay  may  be  said 
}  have  been  the  dream  of  the  cable  manager  for  years,  and  one  that  has 
iriously  occupied  the  minds  of  many  an  electrician.  The  late  Mr  C.  V.  de 
auty,  Mr  Walter  Judd,  Mr  Charles  Cuttriss,  and  Mr  E.  Raymond-Barker 
ave  especially  turned  their  attention  to  the  subject,  but  so  far  no  absolutely 
>mplete  success  has  been  met  with  in  practice.* 

The  first  idea  that  occurs  to  the  experimenter  is  naturally  a  relay  with 
xed  contacts ;  but,  as  Mr  Cuttriss  has  expressed  it,  the  "  sticktion  '*  here 
ivolved  must  always  be  fatal  to  success. 

Both  Mr  De  Sauty  and  Mr  Raymond-Barker  have  endeavoured  to  turn 
le  suspended  coil  to  account  as  a  cable  relay.  Some  years  ago  the  last- 
amed  devised  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  suspended  coil  in  a  magnetic 
eld  with  a  projecting  tongue  to  close  two  local  circuits  after  the  manner  of 
•right's  Bells.  So  far,  however,  it  would  seem  that  cable  relays  are  not 
'ithin  the  sphere  of  practical  teletics — not,  at  any  rate,  when  applied  to  the 
nd  of  a  long  cable  involving  a  varying  zero  at  the  relay  in  proportion  to 
le  strength  of  the  more  or  less  exhausted  current.f  If  this  were  to  be 
^ade  a  theoretical  success,  the  apparatus  would  necessarily  be  so  delicate 
nd  complicated  that  it  could  never  be  left  to  itself  It  would,  in  fact, 
-quire  the  attendance  of  a  skilled  and  experienced  person.  This  being  so, 
^e  human  relay,  or  manual  translation,  method  is  the  obvious  remedy. 
n  a  word,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  cable  relay  may  be  applicable  to 
fiort  circuits,  in  the  case  of  really  long  cables  it  does  not  appear  as  though 
•  would  be  possible  to  obtain  impulses  sufficiently  clear  to  operate  any 
ead  beat  relay,  such  as  would  be  required  to  actuate  signalling  levers. 

If,  however,  the  cable  relay  could  be  made  a  complete  success  for  those 
ircuits  which  employ  the  siphon  recorder,  it  might  be  turned  to  account  in 
oing  away  with  the  siphon  and  the  friction  against  the  paper  which  takes 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  it  is  believed  that  Messrs  Herbert  Taylor  and  Arthur 
carlove  have  obtained  good  results  with  a  cable  relay  of  their  device.  See  patent 
deification  No.  1 1,482*^ 

t  As  an  alarum  relay,  however,  this  instrument  would  work  anything  from  a  bell  to  a 
lid-day  gun,  or  time  ball. 
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place  at  every  vibration.  If  this  could  be  efTected.  the  result  would  be  that 
of  obtaining  a  sharper  and  more  defined  movement,  reproducible  upon  i 
simpler.and  less  sensitive,  local  instrument* — especially  in  the  instance  ufi 
long  cable,  where  a  gain  of  something  like  20  per  cent,  in  speed  might  be 
realised  as  the  result  of  the  application  of  a  really  efficient  relay. 

Automatic   Punching.— In  connection  with    the   subject  of  repealii 
.systems  from  one  line  tu  another,  it  may  be  remarked  that  quite  recently 
Mr  Arthur  Dearlove  has  devised   an    ingenious  mcthorl  of  punching  the  * 
Wheatstone  transmitter  tape  at  a  distance.t     The  punching  instrument  it  J 
constructed  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  operated  by  feeble  currents — it, 
electric  impulses — automatically  transmitted  through  a  land  line  or  cabfe 
The  tape  so  prepared  does  duty  then   in  connection  with  a  transmitter  J 
the  end  of  the  cable  through  which  it  is  desired  to  retransmit  the  messag 
This  system  works  very  well  at  a  rate  up  to  thirty  words,  or  more,  jx 
minute,  and  it  would  seem  as  though  it  might  have  a  considerable  sphei 
of  utility  for  working  through  a  series  of  cables  with  intermediate  repeatiq 
stations,  and  when  they  could  not  be  successfully  worked  tlirough  direct 
a  continuous  length  from  the  extreme  ends  only. 

This  apparatus  appears,  at  any  rate,  to  well  meet  some  of  the  difficnltid 
encountered,  as  mentioned  above,  in  cable-relay  construction  and  working. 


*  By  watching  the  movement  of  the  siphon  criidle  « 
<lelinition  becomes  apparent. 

t  Patent  specification  No.  9,167  of  189;. 


n  the  siphon  is  ofT,  this  giisi  i 


Cable- Laying  up  ihc  .\inBFoii  River  :  Slntion  Bl  r'irinliiis  l\'illn  Bella), 
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Section  2. — Phenomena  in  Long-Distance  Cable  Telegraphy. 

The  conductor  resistance  throttles  the  flow  of  current  just  as  a  partial 
stoppage  does  in  a  speaking  tube.  Any  throttling  causes  a  sudden  recoil 
or  back  thrust,  which  will  hinder  the  next  current,  whether  of  air  or 
electricity.  This  can  be  remedied  by  providing  a  leak,  so  that  the  accumu- 
lated air  or  electricity,  instead  of  being  thrust  back,  escapes  as  waste.  This 
is  what  occurs  at  a  large  fault,  and  explains  the  splendid  signals  often 
obtained  through  a  faulty  cable.  The  current  which  arrives  at  the  far  end 
is  naturally  weak,  but  a  succession  of  such  currents  can  follow  with  great 
rapidity  because  they  are  not  hindered  by  recoil  currents — />.,  currents 
which  are  echoed  back  by  the  CR,  and  which  actually  flow  out  at  the 
sending  end.  Thus,  theoretically  speaking,  an  increased  speed  of  signalling 
should  be  obtained  from  a  cable  having  a  number  of  leaks  judiciously 
arranged,*  using  such  an  electro-motive  force  that  the  current  reaching  the 
distant  end  would  still  be  strong  enough  for  producing  sufficient  influence 
on  the  receiving  apparatus. 

Several  electricians  have  experimented  in  this  direction  (with  various 
forms  of  artificial  leaks,t  condensers,  induction  coils,  etc.,  interposed  at 
different  points  along  the  line)  both  for  purposes  of  high-speed  telegraphy 
and  long-distance  telephony. 

Monsieur  Godfroy,  Professor  M.  I.  Pupin,  Sc.D.,  and  others  have  tackled 
this  question  in  different  ways  within  recent  years.  Dr  Pupin  proposed  once 
more  to  increase  the  working  speed  of  long  cables  by  dividing  them  into 
sections  and  connecting  them  up  by  condenser  repeaters. 

Though  condensers  at  each  end  of  a  cable  have  a  highly  beneficial 
effect  in  cutting  off  earth  currents,  and  in  further  improving  the  definition 
by  curbing  the  signals,  their  interposition  at  random  would  probably  be 
prejudicial  rather  than  otherwise.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
dielectric  of  all  condensers  other  than  air  condensers  are  possessed  of 
considerable  viscosity,  thereby  introducing  material  absorption  and  thus 
setting  up  a  lag  effect  of  some  degree  or  other. 

No  doubt  need  be  entertained  that  success  will  finally  crown  the  efforts 


♦  Professor  G.  F.  Fitzgerald,  F.R.S.,  has  very  clearly  defined  in  further  detail  the 
effect  of  leakage  on  wave  propagation  through  telegraph  circuits  in  The  Electrician  for 
24th  May  1894. 

t  The  idea  of  establishing  leaks  of  a  certain  resistance  between  the  conductor  of  a 
cable  and  the  earth  is  now  a  matter  of  comparatively  ancient  history.  The  efficacy 
thereof  for  improving  the  signals  on  a  long  cable  was  first  pointed  to  by  the  late  Professor 
Flecming  Jenkin,  F.R.S.,  somewhere  in  the  sixties. 
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already  made  regarding  these  two  problems,  and  that  ocean  telephony  will 
not  be  the  last  which  electrical  science  holds  in  reserve  as  a  benefaction  for 
the  years  to  come. 


So  far  as  concerns  any  further  substantial  increase  in  the  speed  attain- 
able for  submarine  telegraphy,  it  seems  pretty  evident  that  if  this  is  to  be 
effected  it  will  be  by  an  entire  revolution  in  the  form  of  conductor,  dielectric 
and  completed  cable,  rather  than  in  the  signalling  apparatus.  The  latter 
has  probably  reached  its  limits  of  sensitiveness — already  extremely  high— 
and  any  further  increased  sensibility  of  the  instruments  is  likely  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  steadiness,  and  would  tend  to  bring  them  within  the  range 
of  influence  of  other  surrounding  forces. 

By  way  of  improving  the  present  means  of  signalling  upon  cables, 
Mr  Oliver  Heaviside,  F.R.S. — who  treated  the  subject  mathematically  in  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  in  1879 — has  prominently  advocated  the  introduction 
of  both  "  leak  "  circuits  and  self-induction  into  cable  lines. 


To  practically  effect  some  of  the  above  ideas,  electrical  engineers 
have  devised  new  forms  of  cores  accompanied  by  devices  which,  to  a 
certain  extent,  realise  the  theoretical  advantages  put  forw^ard. 


Taylor  and  Dearlove's  Leak  Cable. — In  the  specification  of  a  patent 
obtained  by  Messrs  H.  A.  Taylor  and  Arthur  Dearlove — No.  13,136  of  1894 

— we  find  the  construction  of  a  core  described, 
which  provides  for  the  introduction  of  a  leak  circuit 
and  self-induction  being  set  up  in  the  cable. 

This  object  is  obtained  by  including  two  or 
more  conductors  insulated  from  each  other  in  the 
same  strand.  In  order  that  the  covered  and  bare 
wires  when  laid  up  round  the  central  wire  should 
form  a  symmetrical  strand,  the  weight  of  metal 
in  the  covered  wires  is  so  reduced  that  their 
diameter  when  covered  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  bare  wires. 

The   central    wire   is   of  iron    or   copper,   and    is   insulated    from   the 
surrounding  wires,  two  or  more  of  which  are  themselves  insulated. 

The  wires  a,  /;,  and  c  (Fig.  137)  are  insulated  with  cotton.     It  follows 
that  the  grouping  of  the  wires  for  signalling  purposes  may  be  made  a> 


Fig.  137.— Taylor  and  Dear- 
love's  Leak  Circuit  Cable. 
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thought  most  desirable,  each  group  consisting  of  two  contiguous  bare  wires 
and  one  covered  one. 

When  the  central  wire  is  of  iron,  the  self-induction  of  the  circuit  is 
increased,  and  in  consequence  the  electro-static  capacity  of  the  core 
diminished. 

Some  experiments  were  recently  made  by  Mr  Arthur  Dearlove  with 
variable  "  leaks "  on  two  cables,*  respectively  1,120  N.M.  and  1,066  N.M. 
in  length,  of  the  same  CR  per  N.M.  The  "leak"  was  inserted  at  the  mid- 
station,  or  approximately  in  the  centre  of  the  circuit.  This  position  Mr 
Heaviside  recommends  as  the  best  when  only  one  leak  circuit  is  inserted. 

The  total  CR  resistance  of  the  circuit  was  18,345  ohms,  and  the  leaks 
at  the  central  point  were  varied  from  10,000  ohms  to  1,000  ohms.  The 
conditions  of  the  line  during  the  work  were  as  usual — /.^.,  both  sending  and 
receiving  condensers  were  in  circuit,  and  a  battery  power  of  50  cells  was 
used  with  automatic  transmission. 

As  the  "  leak"  resistance  was  varied  from  time  to  time,  the  same  message 
at  the  same  speed  was  transmitted,  and  the  resulting  signals  on  the  siphon 
recorder  carefully  compared.  The  general  conclusion  of  the  experiment  was 
that  with  S,ooo  ohms  to  earth,  the  signals  were  more  clearly  defined  than 
either  under  ordinary  conditions  or  with  lower  resistance  in  the  leak ;  but 
such  increased  definition  did  not  admit  of  a  higher  speed  of  transmission, 
though  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  leak  was  distinctly  noticeable. 

A  more  extended  trial  of  this  "leak"  principle  has  been  since  made  with 
an  artificial  cable,  which  lends  itself  peculiarly  well  to  an  experiment  of 
this  nature. 

A  number  of  leaks  were  inserted  at  intervals  along  the  line,  and  their 
position  as  well  as  their  resistance  was  varied  to  find  the  most  suitable  and 
advantageous  result.  The  effect  of  the  "leaks"  on  the  received  signals  was,  as 
in  the  previously  mentioned  experiment,  improved  definition,  in  the  arrival 
signal,  which  was  in  character  similar  to  that  obtained  when  curb  sending 
is  employed. 

The  improvement  noted  was  not  sufficient  to  encourage  the  idea  that, 
with  the  present  receiving  instruments  and  method  of  working,  largely 
increased  working  speed  is  to  be  looked  for  by  the  adoption  of  the  "  leak." 
With  higher  speeds  of  transmission  than  at  present  ordinarily  practised  in 
cable  work,  the  "leak"  principle  may  prove  more  efficient. 


*  Zanzibar  to  Seychelles  and  Seychelles  to  Mauritius. 
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Again,  later,  another  experiment  was  mado  with  a  special  form  of  leak, 
according  to  the  joint  patent  of  Mr  H.  A.  Taylor  and  Mr  A.  Deariovc, 
already  described  and  illustrated  by  Fig.  1 37.  This,  in  place  of  an  ordinat}' 
fault,  took  the  form  of  a  shunt  of  high  resistance  between  the  main  circuit 
and  the  earth,  The  conductor  resistance  of  the  main  circuit  being  some 
20,000  w,  the  best  results  ivere  obtained  when  the  leak — placed  about  half- 
way along — was  composed  of  about  5,000  ">.  Automatic  sending  was 
adopted,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  definition  was  noticeable.  Butthib 
was  not  sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  reduced  amplitude  of  the  signals,  due 
to  fall  of  potential  and  loss  of  current  at  the  leaks. 

Independent  Expert  Opinions. — Mr  F.  Alexander  Taylor,  of  the 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  and  Mr  H.  W.  Sullivan,  M.I.E.E.,  hare 
independently  come  to  similar  conclusions,  which  they  have  made  know 
quite  recently  in  the  columns  of  The  Electrician.  Again,  Mr  Rymer-jones. 
M. I. E.E.  (chief  electrician  on  the  Silvertown  Company's  cable  expeditions), 
has  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  leaks  interposed  in  an  artificial 
cable,  his  results — pointing  the  same  way — being  set  forth  in  the  EUclriar/ 
Review  a  short  while  back. 

The  only  conclusion  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  application  of  leaks  on  tht^ 
ordinarj'  cable  circuits  of  to-day,  is  that  when  suitably  disposed  along  tl>' 
line,  in  obviating  the  choking  effect  of  retardation,  they  secure  increased 
definition  for  the  signals,  though  not  sufficiently  to  permit  of  any  substantial 
increase  in  the  working  speed — even  with  the  battery  power  raised  with'"* 
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Section   3. — New  Proposed  Methods  for  Rapid  Cable- 
Signalling  AND   LONG-DlSTANCE  CABLE  TELEPIIONV. 

At  various  times  and  in  various  ways  different  inventors  have  from  time 
to  time  proposed  schemes  for  abandoning  the  use  of  the  earth  as  a  return 
circuit,*  employing  a  complete  metallic  circuit  instead.  These  schemes 
have  sometimes  taken  the  form  of  a  cable  enclosing  two  separate  insulated 
conductors,  and  sometimes  that  of  two  distinct  cables  laid  together. 

The  first  plan  has  already  been  adopted  for  telephony  where  the 
induction  involved  by  an  earth  return  (in  the  case  of  other  cables  similarly 
using  an  **  earth  return  "  are  alongside)  is  an  important  item  of  retardation. 
It  has  of  late  years  been  also  proposed  to  apply  it  to  ocean  telegraphy. 

As  compared  with  the  speed  of  signalling  on  land  lines,  the  speed  attain- 
able on  long  submarine  cables  is — as  has  been  shewn  in  previous  pages  in 
this  book — very  slow  indeed.  The  phenomenon  of  retardation  (predicted 
by  Faraday  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  electro-static  charging  of 
the  dielectric)  intervenes  to  limit  the  rate  of  working.  Consider  what  this 
implies.  It  is  not  that  the  velocity  of  electricity  itself  is  changed :  the 
effect  is  wholly  different.  On  first  making  contact  with  a  battery  at  one 
end  of  a  cable,  the  potential  at  that  end  is  raised,  and  at  once  a  flow  begins 
all  along  the  cable.  With  the  rapidity  of  light — 185,000  miles  a  second,  or 
so — a  current  is  set  up  throughout  the  conductor  ;  but  most  of  the  current 
that  rushes  in  at  the  transmitting  end  during  the  first  instant,  though  it 
flows  at  this  rate,  does  not  reach  the  other  end,  being,  so  to  speak,  arrested 
on  its  way  in  order  to  charge  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  gutta-percha. 
The  current  in  the  distant  parts  does  not  gain  its  proper  strength  until  the 
nearer  parts  have  become  charged  ;  and,  when  the  transmitter  ceases  to 
send  in  any'  more  current,  the  accumulated  charges  go  on  discharging, 
thus  prolonging  the  signal.  Hence  this  lateral  accumulation,  due  to 
the  capacity  of  the  cable,  retards  the  signals,  and  blurs  them  together 
— like  the  echoes  in  a  badly-acoustic  hall — if  they  succeed  one  another 
too  quickly.  In  the  oldest  Atlantic  cables  the  speed  of  signalling 
was  only  six  to  eight  words  per  minute.  By  the  use  of  curb-senders 
and  automatic  transmitters  this  speed  was  raised  considerably.  In  the 
newest  Atlantic  cables,  in  spite  of  the  much  greater  weight  of  copper 
employed  in  them,  and  the  use  of  these  automatic  devices  at  the  trans- 


♦  As  has  previously  been,  mentioned,  the  late  Mr  Samuel  Statham  and  Mr  Wildman 
Wbitehouse  positively  secured  a  joint  patent  for  this  in  1856. 
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mitting  and  receiving  ends,  the  speed  of  signalling  has  still  only  reached 
some  40  to  50  words  a  minute,  whilst  the  possibility  of  telephoning  through 
such  cables  is  as  remote  as  ever.  Many  years  ago  it  was  suggested  that  a 
condenser  inserted  in  the  circuit  at  either  or  both  ends  of  the  cable  would 
amongst  other  things,  exercise  a  curbing  effect,  and  tend  to  make  the 
signals  shorter  and  sharper ;  indeed  condensers  are  so  used  now  at  the 
termini  of  all  long  cables.  It  was  also  suggested  by  Varley  that  a  further 
aid  might  be  given  by  using  at  each  end  of  the  line  an  inductive  shunt, 
consisting  of  an  electro-magnet  placed  in  derivation  from  the  end  of  the 
cable  to  earth.  The  use  of  such  inductive  shunts  has  been  found  ad- 
vantageous on  long  lines,  and  has  lately  been  revived  by  Mr  Godfroy  at  the 
terminus  of  a  cable.  But  the  fact  remains  that  as  long  as  these  lateral 
tendencies  to  the  retention  of  the  charges  exist  all  along  the  length  of  the 
cable,  any  improvements  which  merely  affect  the  apparatus  at  the  ends  of 
the  cable  will  fail  in  providing  a  real  remedy.  Since  the  capacit>^  and 
resistance  that  cause  retardation  are  distributed  all  along  the  cable,  the 
remedy  must  also  be  a  distributed  remedy.  The  compensation  cannot  be 
effected  by  devices  at  the  ends  of  the  cable  only :  compensating  devices 
must  be  applied  at  the  middle,  or,  preferably,  at  several  intermediate 
points  also. 

Silvanus  Thompson's  Proposed  Cable. — A  suggestion  to  face  this 
problem  was  .made  by  Professor  Silvanus  P.  Thompson,  F.R.S.,  in  1891  * 
and  took  the  form  of  proposals  for  a  wholly  new  departure.  He  pro- 
posed to  construct  an  entirely  novel  species  of  cable  in  which  inductive 
shunts  to  compensate  the  tendency  to  lateral  discharge  are  introduced 
at  intermediate  points.  One  method  of  carrying  out  this  suggestion 
is  to  construct  the  cable  with  two  copper  wire  cores,  as  a  going  and  a 
return  wire,  enclosed  side  by  side  within  one  sheath,  the  two  being 
connected  together  at  one  or  more  intermediate  points  by  an  inductive 
shunt.  Fig.  138  will  roughly  illustrate  the  fundamental  idea.  The 
two  main  conductors  of  copper  A  a'  and  B  B',  each  in  its  proper  sheath 
of  gutta-percha,  are  continuous  all  the  way  through  the  cable  from  end 
to  end.  But  at  one  or  more  intermediate  points — as  represented  in  the 
figure — the  cable  is  made  a  little  thicker  so  as  also  to  enclose  a  third 
wire  which  is  joined  as  a  shunt  from  a  point  a  on  one  conductor  to  a  point 
b  on  the  other  conductor.  This  third  wire  should  be  one  of  high  specific 
resistance,*!"  and  should  be  made  magneto-inductive  either  by  coiling  it  around 


*  Based  on  patent  specification  No.  22,304  of  that  year. 

t  Moreover,  it  runs  in  the  insulation  between  the  cores  from  one  conductor  for  100 
miles  or  more  before  it  connects  up  to  the  other. 
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an  iron  wire  as  a  core,  or  by  using  an  iron  wire — or  a  wire  overspun  with  iron.* 
This  is  in  fact  a  simple  and  ingenious  way  of  introducing  a  Varley  shunt  in 
the  middle  of  a  cable.  As  already  pointed  out,  it  has  long  been  known  to 
telegraph  engineers  that  a  slight  leak  in  the  middle  of  a  long  cable 
materially  assists  the  speed  of  signalling,  as  it  enables  the  retarding  charges 
to  dissipate,  and  acts  in  the  same  way  as  lessening  the  electro-static 
capacity  of  the  system.  But  a  mere  leak  is  liable  to  degenerate,  as  it 
implies  a  fault  in  the  insulation  which  may  at  any  time  develop  into  a 
total  breakdown.  Dr  Thompson's  device  is  like  a  leak  that  cannot  so 
break  down,  being  just  as  well  insulated  as  the  rest  of  the  cable.  But  it  is 
something  more  than  a  leak,  for,  being  made  inductive,  it  actually  sets  up 
compensating  tendencies  just  where  they  are  wanted.  On  this  plan  a  very 
long  cable  would  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  alternate  sections  of  two-wire 
cable  and  of  three- wire  cable  jointed  together,  so  as  to  provide  inductive 
shunts    at    intervals    along   the    length.      Figs.    139    and     140   illustrate 
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Fig.  138. — Silvanus  Thompson's  Proposed  Cable,  with  Inductive  Shunts  or  Leaks. 

diagratnmatically  sections  of  the  two-wire  and  of  the  three-wire  portions  of 
such  a  cable.  The  main  conductors  A  and  B  are  continuous  right  through 
the  cable.  The  auxiliary,  or  neutralising,  third  conductor  C  constitutes  the 
inductive  shunt. 

A  good  deal  of  evidence  exists,  both  in  the  experience  of  the  cable 
stations  and  in  experiments  made  in  the  laboratory  upon  artificial  cables, 
that  shunts  at  intermediate  points  do  have  the  beneficial  effects  which 
this  new  construction  is  designed  to  secure.  It  is  thought  by  many  that 
the  path  to  success  lies  in  the  direction  thus  indicated.  A  new  cable 
constructed  on   this  plan  would  not  cost  twice  as  much  as  an  ordinary 


*  This,  again,  renders  it  a  comparatively  non-inviting  path  for  the  current.  Thus,  a 
current  travelling  along  it  will  be  further  delayed  by  being  compelled  by  a  natural  law  to 
magnetise  the  wire  around  it.  To  take  a  simile^  if  the  water  which  fills  a  six-inch  pipe  at 
good  pressure  tries  to  turn  aside  through  a  one-inch  pipe  crammed  with  tiny  water-wheels, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  small  bypath  will  not  be  an  inviting  one.  So  in  the  cable  the 
main  current  ignores  the  thin  wire»  and  passes  on  to  do  its  duty  at  the  opposite  instru- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  that  bugbear  the  clinging  current,  being  left  behind  by  the 
main  portion  of  the  current,  leisurely  saunters  along  the  thin  wire  and  into  the  second 
wire,  where  it  mingles  with  the  returning  current  and  is  out  of  the  way  of  the  rapidly 
fol lowing-  si0rn:il. 
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single  cable,  especially  if  the  cost  of  laying — which  is  a  large  proportion  of 
the  whole  cost — were  taken  into  account ;  and,  if  properly  proportioned  it 
is  contended  that  it  would  have  something  like  ten  times  the  carrying 
capacity.  To  make  a  single  cable  across  the  Atlantic  do  the  work  of  the 
ten  working  Atlantic  cables  of  the  present  day  would  be  no  mean  achieve- 
ment, and  this  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  impracticable  in  the  li^t  of 
present  knowledge.  On  the  contrary  it  seems  probable  that  a  mud 
greater  increase  in  the  speed  of  signalling  is  quite  within  the  range  of 
engineering  possibilities. 

This  elaborate  and  novel  scheme  was  first  brought  fonvard  by  Professor 
Thompson  in  the  course  of  a  paper  on  "Ocean  Telephony,"  read  in  1893 
at  the  International  Electrical  Congress  of  Chicago,  in  vi'hich  he  h^s 
advocating  the  then  much-talked-of  trans-Atlantic  telephone  line. 


This  w;is  not  on  account  of  these  si^ecial  leak  devices  being  any  mire 
applicable  to  telephony  than  tu  telegraphy.*  They  arc  theoretically  iieli 
adapted  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  pre.scnt  (in  the  form  of  retardaiiuti 
in  any  long  line — tdegra])h  or  telephone- — of  .sub.stantial  capacity  and  nf 
substantial  resistance.  It  was  thought,  however,  at  the  time  that  such  a 
device  was  ospeciallj'  in  demand  to  render  long-distance  telephony  feasible. 

Nev  erthcle.ss,  this  ingenious  scheme  of  Professor  Thomp.son's  can  scarcely 
be  said  at  present  to  have  emerged  from  the  experimental  stage,  w  far 
as  regards  submarine  telegraphy.  Theoretically,  it  is  ]>erfect,  and  shouW 
Hi  any  rate  be  applicable  to  siihti-rrancuu  cables  possessing  considiiniblf 
retardation. 

If  I'rofuvsor  Thompson's  devices  can  eventually  be  turned  to  [)racticai 


idcpliony. 
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account  for  submarine  cables,  as  much  as  for  subterranean  lines,  this  will 
mean — as  already  shewn — a  great  advance  in  the  working  speed  attain- 
able for  submarine  telegraphy  with  a  core  of  given  dimensions  and  cost. 

As  regards  the  application  to  telephony  over  long  cables — crossing  the 
Atlantic,  for  instance — it  may  be  remarked  that  the  necessity  of  transmit- 
ting actual  speech  across  the  ocean  must  eventually  declare  itself  in  the 
same  unmistakable  terms  as  did  the  necessity  of  transmitting  thought 
fifty  years  ago.  Where,  however,  submarine  work  is  in  question,  such  a 
device  obviously  introduces  practical  mechanical  difficulties  in  a  long 
length  of  cable  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  overcome  in  the  course  of  further 
modifications.  Whether  such  inductive  shunts  when  fitted  could  be  relied 
upon  with  a  cable  that  undergoes  as  much  handling  and  actual  strain  as  a 
submarine  cable  before  it  is  safely  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  a 
question  ;  and  whether  subsequently  they  would  interfere  with  the  proper 
carrying  out  of  repairs — or  repairs  interfere  with  them — is  also  matter  for 
consideration. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  above  device  certainly  contains  one  element  of 
advantage  over  leaks  set  up  by  a  connection  between  the  copper  con- 
ductor and  iron  sheathing  wires,  for  here — by  Dr  Thompson's  plan — we 
have  a  good  non-corrodable  joint  under  the  protection  of  the  insulating 
material. 

Preece's  Cable. — As  illustrated  in  Fig.  141,  Mr  W.  H.  Preece,  F.R.S. 
(engineer-in-chief  to  H.M.  Post  Office),  has  given  us  another  solution  of 
the  problem  of  high-speed  telegraphy — but  more  especially  for  long- 
distance telephony — in  his  proposed  multiple-conductor  cable  (see  patent 
specification  No.  13,894  of  1892). 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  there  are  two  semicircular  conductors  in  each  core 
so  as  to  provide  a  complete  metallic  circuit.  These  are  covered  with  brown 
paper,  by  way  of  insulation.  They  are  laid  up  with  their  flat  sides  pressing 
closely  against  one  another,  with  the  intervening  sheet  of  brown  paper. 
The  twin  conductor  thus  formed  is  insulated  with  gutta-percha  in  the  usual 
way.  It  is  claimed  that  as  the  conductors  are  made  to  approach  each 
other,  the  electro-magnetic  induction  increases  at  a  greater  rate  than  does 
the  electro-static  induction,  until  at  a  certain  point  the  one  actually 
neutralises  the  other.*     When  introducing  this  type  of  cable  at  the  British 


♦  It  was  on  this  same  principle — as  well  as  to  prevent  mutual  induction  from  wire 
to  wire — that  in  the  last  Anglo-German  cable  (of  1896),  the  Post  Office  authorities  had 
each  core  separately  enveloped  in  brass  tape,  instead  of  tape  being  applied  outside  the 
whole  as  had  been  their  practice,  heretofore. 

Mr  P.  C.  Dresing  had  independently  made  a  similar  suggestion  ;  and  this  principle 


Smith  and  Granville's  Cable.— Mr  Willoughby  S.  Smith  andMtW 
P.  Granville  have  sought  to  secure  the  same  ends,  in  an  ingenious  manntt, 
by  a  multiple-core  cable  (Fig.   142),  with  a  tubular  sir- 
spajre  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  ibe 
inductive  capacity  between  the  various  conduclors.J 

Some  miles  of  the  above  have  been  manufactutnl 
for  G.RO,  purposes  ;  but  whether  the  principle  could  he, 
turned  to  account  for  sithiiantie  work  is  doubtful,  owing 
to  the  water- pressure  at  considerable  depths.  There  t 
also  the  increased  difficulty  in  construction  which  the 
air-space  would,  in  the  first  instance,  appear  to  entail.  Again,  paying 
or  picking  up  over  a  drum  in  deep  water  would  tend  to  flatten  the  con, 

has  been  recognised  for  some  liine  past  by  Messrs  Felten  and  Guilleauine  and  others  n   ' 
Che  construction  of  aerial  telephone  cables. 

*  "Electrical  Disturbances  in  Submarine  Cables,"  by  W.  H.  Preecc,  C.B.,  F.R.S,1 
read  before  Section  A  of  the  British  Association.     B.A.  Meeting  at  Liverpool,  iSgA 

n  the  above  illustration  it  will  be  seen  !hat  this  form  of  cable  is  literally  la  til 
a  hollow  tube,  which,  however,  is  slopped  up  at  intervals  b>-  partitions  ihat  ditri ' 
the  air-space  into  water-tight  companments.  Here  the  four  separate  gutta-perdia  m 
sulated  conductors  are  of  such  a  section  and  so  symmetrically  twisted  together  a 
this  longitudinal  air-space,  ihc  whole  being  finally  covered  out&ide  in  a  thick  C»*ing  ni 
gutta-percha,  thus  forming  one  large  substantial  core.  The  conductors  arc 
spiral  with  one  turn  in  every  eight  inches  of  the  cable. 

X  See  patent  specification  No.  8,573  of  i8y;. 
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fso  pressing  the  various  conductors  closer  together,  the  capacity 
■be  raised  once  more,  even  if  the  thin  dielectric  round  each  were 
^aged.  In  laying  a  cable  of  this  class  in  warm  climates  this  risk 
i.necessarily,  be  increased.  On  water  getting  in  at  a  fault,  the  whole 
i  between  partition  walls — whatever  the  distance  be — would  require 
cut  out  in  the  course  of  repairs.  Moreover,  if  the  four  cores  adhere 
to  the  outer  gutta-percha  covering,  jointing  would  probably  not  be 
asily  effected.  These,  then,  form  some  of  the  difficulties  to  be  con- 
I  with  in  regard  to  this  ingenious  type  of  multipie-core  line.* 


>wwer,  on  30th  June  of  this  year(i897),  H.M. telegraph  ship  "Monarch"  laid  a  cable 
1  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire,  and  Gurnard  Buy,  Isle  of  Wi^ht,  a  distance  of  1.94 
n  connection  with  a  new  telephone  fine  then  in  course  of  construction  between 
Tipton  and  Newport.  This  cable  was  manufactured  by  the  Telegrsph  Cunstruc- 
d  Mainlen>ince  Company,  in  accordance  with  the  above  plan.  Short  lengths  of 
r-space"  core  were  subjected  to  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  700  lbs.  per  square  inch 
lent  to  360  fathoms)  for  a  considerable  time  without  any  sign  of  damage  or 
on  in  shape,  and  the  electric  tests  shew  results  which  are  highly  satisfactory. 
t  advantages  of  this  form  of  cable  will  become  apparent  by  a  reference  to  the 
ions  and  figures  :— 


t  taken  since  laying  the  cable  give  excellent  telephonic  results,   with  perfect 
"  :ross-lalk  "  and  external  induction.     The  inductive  capacity   of  the  laid 
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Ban-  and  Phillips'  Cable.— Mr  Mark  Barr  and  Mr  C.  E.  S.  Phillips 
have  introduced  to  public  notice  yet  another  ingenious  solution  to  the 
problem  of  combining  high  efficiency  with  long-distance  telegraphy  and 
telephony.  They  propose  to  employ  what  is  practically  a  double  con- 
ductor ;  but  the  return  circuit  for  each  wire,  or  group  of  wires,  would,  in 
this  case,  be  the  earth  again. 

The  principle  of  this  arrangement  is,  primarily,  that  of  having  the  help- 
ful leakage  between  two  conductors  at  the  centre  of  the  cable  instead  of 
putting  leaks  between  the  core  and  sheath.  In  this  device  the  inventors 
rightly  recognise  that,  if  leakage  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  paper  or  other  poor 
insulation,  the  impervious  quality  of  the  cable  is  destroyed.*  And  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  leakage  is  obtained  by  putting  connections  from  core  to 
sheath,  the  resistance  of  the  leaks  is  too  low  unless  coils  are  used. 

In  the  Barr  and  Phillips  cable  the  mode  of  signalling  is  such  that  the 
electro-static  lines  of  force,  extending  from  the  multiple-conductor  core  to 


Fkj.   143. — Barr  and  Phillips'  Proposed  Plan  for  High-speed  Submarine  Telegrai)hy 

and  Long-distance  Telephony. 

the  sheath,  undergo  very  little  fluctuation  during  working.  Hence  the 
compound  (or  double)  core  may  be  insulated  from  the  sheath  with  material 
of  comparatively  high  specific  inductive  capacity  such  as  gutta-percha. 
And  it  is  suggested  that  no  more  gutta-percha  need  be  used  than  that 
required  for  mechanical  imperv-iousness. 

Secondly,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  diagram,  the  object  is  to  signal  in 
such  a  way  that  a  rapid  discharge  may  take  place  around  the  scndini,^  em! 


cable  is  .ck;5  microfarad  per  N.M.  between  the  diagonal  wires,  but  the  length.  1.94  NM- 
is  too  short  to  shew  the  advantage,  if  any,  to  be  obtained  by  the  close  proximity  of  the 
conductors  without  water  intervening. 

If  the  vexed  question  of  leakage  should  ever  be  settled  in  favour  of  the  leak,  then  ihc 
air-space  will  prove  of  value  as  a  conduit  for  containing  the  inserted  resistances. 

*  With  reference  to  a  paper  by  Professor  E.  J.  Houston  and  Dr  A.  E.  Kenned), 
this  fact  was  especially  dwelt  on  recently  by  the  author.  See  "  Problems  of  Oce-in 
Telegraphy;'  by  Charles  r>right,  F.R.S.E.,  The  Klectricinn^  30th  April  1897. 

Mr  H.  Kingsford  has  further  pointed  out  that  in  adopting  a  low  insulation  diclatnc 
it  would  be  necessarv  to  embodv  with  the  cable  at  least  one  well-insulated  wire  to  ena!lc 
localisation  to  be  ctVected  in  the  case  of  a  break.  For  further  particulars,  ^ccjos/rni- 
Inst,  EUc.  Kni:^intCf's,  vol.  xix.,  Part  891,  also  The  Electrical  Rci'ica*^  28th  May  1897. 
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of  the  cable  at  each  key  movement,  thus  accelerating  the  speed  of  trans- 
mission aside  from  any  improvement  due  to  leakage.  On  beginning  to 
signal,  the  key  (Fig.  143)  is  in  contact  with  the  upper  conductor  U,  and  a 
steady  current  is  flowing  in  that  conductor  from  A  to  u.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  lower  conducting  strand  is  negative  to  the  upper. 

The  upper  contact  is  arranged  to  follow  the  key  when  the  latter  is 
depressed  until  connection  is  made  with  the  lower  contact.  At  this 
moment  a  rapid  discharge  takes  place  around  the  end  A  of  the  cable.  On 
further  depressing  me  key — the  movement  being  continuous,  of  course — the 
upper  contact  ceases  to  follow,  and  only  the  lower  contact  touches  the  key. 
The  current  is  now  flowing  in  the  lower  strand  L  and  in  the  same  direction 
as  before  through  the  cable — from  A  to  B. 

Between  L  and  U  (which,  by  the  way,  represent  two  groups  of  wires 
alternately  placed)  is  an  insulating  hiaterial  of  comparatively  low  insula- 
tion resistance  and  low  specific  inductive  capacity,  such  as  paper.  The 
receiving  instrument  is  a  differential  galvanometer. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  cable  there  is  no  wide  departure  necessary 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  that  the  cost  depends  upon  the  same 
elements  as  in  the  existing  cables. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  speed  is  faster  with  this  arrangement  than  with 
any  other  disposition  of  the  same  weight  of  copper  and  gutta-percha. 
Moreover,  it  is  said  to  be  possible  to  duplex  this  cable. 


In  conclusion,  it  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that  we  may  be  on  the  eve  of 
developments  of  a  fundamental  and  radical  character  in  the  methods  of 
submarine  electrical  communication,  more  especially,  and  suitably,  as 
regards  the  structure  of  the  cable. 


Langdon-Davies'  Phonopore. — Long-distance  telephony  through  sub- 
marine cables — and  the  telephone  irv  combination  with  the  telegraph — 
are  forcing  themselves  on  the  attention  of  inventors.  Thus,  within  recent 
years  experiments  have  been  made  with  Mr  C.  Langdon-Davies'  phono- 
pore  system  on  submarine  cables.  If  the  cable  be  above  a  certain  length, 
however,  capacity  stands  in  the  way  of  success  in  that  direction. 

This  instrument,  invented  and  patented  in  1884-85,  will  be  found  fully 
described  elsewhere.  It  certainly  forms  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  land- 
line  systems  for  purposes  of  diplex  telegraphy — the  line  being  r///plexed 
also,  if  required — and  it  is  perhaps  surprising  that  it  has  not  been  yet  turned 
to  further  account.     On  aerial  lines,  it  has  prov>ed  to  be  capable  of  working 
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through  500  miles  and  over.  It  is  already  doing  good  work  on  the  Grai 
Western.  Midland,  Great  Eastern,  and  Brighton  railways.  If  ap|)licd  in 
connection  with  ordinary  duplex  telegraphy,  the  combined  systems  eflixi 
no  less  than  1 80  (twenty  or  thirty  worded  j  messages  an  hour ! 

Munro  and  Brigfht's  Telephone  Recorder. — Mr  John  Munm  and  thf 
author  have  considered  the  possibility  of  a  recording  telephone,  it  liaviti^ 
occurred  to  the  former  that  if  facilities  for  recording  couid  be  given  to  the 
telephone  a  remarkably  sensitive  form  of  recording  instrument  would  be 
obtained.  Accordingly  Mr  Munro  and  the  author  experimented  srilli 
what  may  be  termed  a  "telephone  recorder"  with  a  view  to  iU  u§c  mi 
land  lines  and  cables  either  as  an  acoustic  or  writing  instrument  at  will 
The  telephone  is  of  the  Gower-Bell  (powerful  magnet)  type  The  ordinari' 
telephonic  current  in  passing  through  its  coils  modifies  the  magneli.sm  "I 
the  soft  iron  pole  piece  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the  thin  iron  siripof 
disc  (placed  over  or  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet ,1,  thus — through  suit- 
able multiplying  gear— actuating  the  siphon  pen  by  a  multiplying  !cin, 
and  causing  it  to  record  its  movements  in  the  usual  way  on  the  slip.  Tht 
iron  strip  must  have  resilience  in  it— a  spring  in  fact — in  order  to  briflgil 
back  to  zero  after  the  signal  current  has  passed  and  had  its  effect. 


lA. 
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Marconi*s  System. 


Of  late  years  there  have  been  various  suggestions  *  in  the  direction  of 
tel^raphy  without  any  conductor  between  the  points  of  communication — 
sometimes  under  the  pseudonym  "  signalling  through  space."  t  These 
suggestions  have  been  based  on  experiments  of  a  more  or  less  practical 
character,  carried  out  by  Mr  W.  H.  Preece,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  others  ;  but 
success  has  only  been  met  with  over  comparatively  short  distances.  The 
most  marked  advance  in  wireless  telegraphy  is  that  which  has  been  recently 
made  by  Signor  Guglielmo  Marconi,  who,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr 
Preece  and  the  Post  Office  authorities,  has  succeeded  in  annihilating  space 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  nine  miles.  It  is  thought,  therefore,  that  an  account 
of  Signor  Marconi's  system  as  developed  since  last  year  would  be  of  interest 
in  connection  with  our  subject — if  only  as  being  the  very  latest  thing  in 
Inductive  Telegraphy. 

It  will  be  seen  here  that  we  have  not  to  do  with  a  new  "  force  " — as 
las  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  non-technical  journals — but  a  well- 
levised  combination  of  facts  already  known  to  the  scientific  world. 

Marconi's  wireless  telegraph  is  based  on  the  principle  of  turning 
iertzian  waves  to  account  in  transmitting  them  through  the  luminiferous 
ther  by  means  of  electric  sparks.  It  is  now  recognised  that  the  universe  is 
lied  with  a  homogeneous  elastic  yet  continuous  medium  which  transmits 
eat,  light,  electricity,  and  other  forms  of  energy  from  one  point  to  another. 
'he  discovery  of  the  real  existence  of  this  "  ether  "  is,  as  Mr  Preece  has 
;niarked,J  one  of  the  great  events  of  the  Victorian  era.     Of  its  nature, 


♦  Most  of  which  are  enumerated  towards  the  end  of  Part  1. 

t  In  most  of  these,  though  there  is  no  continuous  cable  from  point  to  point,  there  is 

corresponding  length  laterally  on  each  bank  or  shore,  between  which  the  induction 

ikes  place,  and  which,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  form  part  of  the  transmitter  and  re- 

iiver  respectively  :  thus,  then,  the  expression  **  telegraphy  without  wires  "  is  scarcely 

;>plicable,  strictly  speiiking. 

I  "Signalling  through  Space  without  Wires,"  Royal  Institution  Discourse,  Friday, 
th  June  1897. 
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however,  we  are  still  ignorant.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  any 
disturbance  of  the  ether  must  originate  with  some  disturbance  of  matter. 
One  of  the  greatest  scientific  achievements  of  our  generation  is  the  mag- 
nificent generalisation  of  Clerk  Maxwell  that  all  these  disturbances  are  of 
precisely  the  same  kind,  and  that  they  differ  only  in  degree  as  to  length 
and  frequency.  Light  is  an  electro-magnetic  phenomenon,  and  electricit)' 
in  its  progress  through  space  follows  the  law  of  optics.  In  1888,  the  late 
Professor  Heinrich  Hertz  proved  experimentally  the  actuality  of  electric 
waves,  whilst  Clerk  Maxwell  had  foretold  their  existence  some  thirty-five 
years  past.  Hertz  shewed  that  it  was  possible  to  produce  electric  waves 
such  as  would  penetrate  doors,  w^alls,  etc.,  and  excite  a  spark  in  a  resonator 
tuned  to  the  same  frequency  as  the  transmitter.  But  this  was  not  done 
over  a  greater  distance  than  a  few  yards.  Marconi  has  succeeded  in 
making  the  resonator  work  a  Morse  recording  instrument  and  print  a 
telegraphic  message — as  before  stated — at  a  distance  of  nearly  nine  miles. 
To  pass  from  a  general  statement  to  a  more  or  less  detailed  account,  we 
first  come  to  Mr  Marconi's  method  of  transmission. 


! i i 

I  C 
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y  ic;.    144, — Diagram  of  Marconi's  Telegraph. 

The  Transmitter— This  is  practically  one  of  Professor  Righli's  form 
of  Hertz  radiators  with  certain  important  additions  to  meet  prevailing 
circumstances.     These  are  referred  to  further  on. 

In  Fig.  144— which  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  connections  by  Marconi'> 
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-there  are  two  spheres,  A  and  B,  of  j^//^  brass,  four  inches  in  diameter. 

e  fixed  in  an  oil-tight  case  D  of  insulating  material ;  and  it  will  be 

t  a  hemisphere  of  each  is  exposed,  the  other  being  immersed  in 

oil.     Two  small  spheres,  a  and  ^,  are  fixed  close  to  the  large 

each  being  connected  to  one  end  of  the  secondary  circuit  in  the 

1  coil  C,  the  primary  circuit  of  which  is  excited  by  a  battery  E 

n  and  out  of  circuit  by  the  Morse  key  K.     Now,  whenever  the  key 

•ressed,  sparks  pass  between   i,  2,  and  3,  and  since  the  system  AB 

capacity  and  electric  inertia,  oscillations  are  set  up  in  it  of  extreme 

The  line  of  propagation  is  X)ci,  and  the  frequency  of  oscillation  is 

about  250  millions  per  second. 

distance  at  which  effects  are  produced  with  such  rapid  oscillations 
chiefly  on  the  energy  in  the  discharge  that  passes.  In  the  Post 
:periments,  a  six-inch  spark  coil  sufficed  through  anything  up  to  four 
t  for  greater  distances  a  more  powerful  coil — one  emitting  sparks 
5  long — was  used.  This  distance  increases  with  the  diameter  of 
•es  A  and  B  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  nearly  doubled  if  they  are  solid 
•f  hollow. 

2asy  to  see  how  the  generation  of  these  waves  in  the  ether  can  be 
d  by  making  or  breaking  the  electric  current  in  the  induction  coil, 
lelds  the  spark  ;  but  how  are  the  waves  caused  to  shew  these 
t  the  distant  end  ? 

Receiver. — Here  lies  the  crux — aye,  and  probably  the  success — 
Dui's  system.  It  is  not  the  Hertzian  resonator,  pure  and  simple, 
Tibination  of  this  instrument  with  a  much  more  sensitive  detector 
ic  waves  discovered  by  M.  Edouard  Branly  in  1890.  This  gentle- 
id  that  loose  metal  dust  coheres  when  such  wav^es  pass  through  it, 
ohering  it  becomes  a  better  conductor  of  electricity.*  M.  Branly*s 
nt — the  origin  of  the  "  coherer  "  t — consisted  of  a  glass  tube  con- 


iwhat  the  same  principle   was  turned  to  account  by  Mr  S.  A.  Varley  in  his 
^uard  of  many  years  back. 

expression  was  first  used  by  Professor  Oliver  Lodge,  F.R.S.,  who  in  1894 — 
:oursing  at  the  Royal  Institution  on  "The  Work  of  Hertz" — shewed  very 
paratus,  and  suggested  it  as  a  basis  for  telegraphy  without  any  continuous 
\  wire.  For  his  "coherer,"  Dr  Lodge  employed  iron  or  brass  filings  in  quite  a 
im  —far  higher  than  that  of  Marconi. 

rm  "  coherer "  is  liable  to  lead  to  confusion  owing  to  having  a  subjective  as 
jective  sense.      In  a  Physical  Society  paper  of  May  1894,  Mr  Rollo  Apple- 

ibed  some  experiments  with  solid  rods  of  gutta-percha  mixed  with  brass 
ere  a  similar  phenomenon  was  observed.      This,  therefore,  he  designated  a 

dielectric,"  which  term  has  the  advantage  of  avoiding  the  above-mentioned 
;  but  metallic  filings  could  scarcely  be  termed  a  dielectric. 
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taining  metallic  filings,*  connected  to  an  external  circuit  fused  through  its 
ends.  If  the  filings  (or  dust)  form  a  part  of  a  circuit  with  a  Morse  instru- 
ment and  battery,  the  arrangement  can  be  so  adjusted  that  the  "Morse" 
will  give  a  signal  whenever  an  etheric  wave  passes  through  the  filings. 

Such  in  principle  is  the  telegraph  of  Marconi.  Let  us  turn  to  details 
once  more.  The  relay  (see  Fig.  144)  consists  of  a  small  glass  tube  four  centi- 
metres long,  into  which  two  silver  pole-pieces  are  tightly  fitted,  separated 
from  each  other  by  about  half  a  millimetre — a  thin  space  which  is  filled  up 
by  a  mixture  of  fine  nickel  and  silver  filings,  to  which  is  added  a  trace  of 
mercury.f  The  tube  is  exhausted  to  a  vacuum  of  four  mm.  and  sealed.  A 
single  cell  (**  local  ")  lies  in  wait  in  the  coherer  circuit  to  force  the  current 
through,  when  the  resistance  in  the  filings  is  broken  down  by  the  electric 
waves.  This  feeble  current  (of  what  may  be  termed  the  primary  circuit)— 
insuflficient  in  itself  to  actuate  a  telegraphic  instrument  directly — influences 
a  delicate  relay,  which,  in  turn,  throws  a  more  powerful  battery  into  the 
secondary  circuit  where  the  heavier  work  has  to  be  done.  In  its  normal 
condition  the  metallic  powder  is  virtually  an  insulator.  The  particles  then 
lie  in  higgledy-piggledy  fashion,  and  only  lightly  touch  each  other.  But 
when  electric  waves  sweep  down  upon  them,  they  become  "  polarised "  and 
order  is  at  once  installed.  Being  then  more  or  less  subject  to  pressure^ 
they  "  cohere  " — electrical  contact  ensues,  and  a  current  passes.  The 
electrical  resistance  of  Marconi's  relay — /.^.,  the  resistance  of  the  thin  disc 
of  loose  powder — is  practically  infinite  when  in  its  normal,  disordered, 
condition.  This  resistance  drops  to  as  low  a  figure  as  five  ohms  when  the 
absorption  of  the  electric  waves  is  suflficiently  intense.  Thus,  we  see  the 
so-called  coherer  is  capable  of  being  rapidly  converted  from  the  condition 
of  an  insulator  to  that  of  a  conductor. 

In  his  1890  investigations,  Mons.  Branly  found  that  the  high  resistance 
of  the  "  coherer "  could  be  restored  by  mechanical  tapping.  In  the 
language  of  Dr  Lodge,  Marconi  "d^^coheres"  the  metallic  filings  by  an 
ingenious  automatic  trembler.  He  causes  the  local,  or  secondar>',  current 
to  very  rapidly  vibrate  a  small  hammer-head  against  the  glass  tube.  Thi< 
it  does  effectually,  and  in  so  doing  makes  a  sound  by  which  any  tele- 
graph  operator   could    read    Morse    signals,   independently  of  the  Morse 


*  Copper,  aluminium,  and  iron. 

t  The  actual  proportions  said  to  be  affected  by  Signor  Marconi  arc  96  per  cent 
nickel  to  4  per  cent,  silver,  with  but  a  soup^on  of  mercury'. 

\  This  would  naturally  result  just  as  it  would  if  a  fleet  of  ships  partly  in  "column 
(end  on)  were    ordered    into  *'line"  (broadside   on)   where   there  was   only  a  \M^ 
amount  of  line  space. 
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ink-writer  worked  in  series  with  it  from  the   same  current — />.,  that   of 
the  secondary  circuit. 

General  Working.— The  exhausted  tube  has  two  wings  (see  w  and  w, 
in  Fig.  144),  which,  by  their  size,  may  be  made  to  tune  the  receiver  to  the 
transmitter  by  varying  the  capacity  of  the  apparatus.*  Choking  coils 
L  and  L  (see  Fig.  144)  are  made  use  of  to  prevent  the  energy  escaping. 

Oscillations  set  up  in  the  transmitter  fall  upon  the  receiver  tuned  in 
sympathy  with  it,  coherence  follows,  local  currents  are  established,  and 
signals  made. 

In  open  clear  spaces  within  sight  of  each  other  nothing  more  is  wanted  ; 
but  when  obstacles  intervene  and  great  distances  are  in  question,  height  is 
needed.     Tall  masts  (with  metal  cones  on  the  top),  kites  and  balloons,  have 


t-.'' 


Fig.   145.— Marconi's  System  :  Diagram  of  Receiver  Connections  when  using  cither  Kite  or  Pole. 

been  employed  to  "  clear  intervening  obstacles,"  and  to  give  capacity.  The 
wings  W  and  W  (Fig.  144)  are  then  removed:  one  pole  is  connected  to  earth 
(Fig.  145),  and  the  other  extended  up  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  or  else  fastened 
to  a  balloon  or  kite — by  means  of  a  wire,  as  shewn  in  the  figure.  The  wire 
and  kite  (or  balloon),  covered  with  tinfoil,  here  becomes  the  wing,  in  which 


♦  This  may  be  effected  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  wings  w  and  w  of  the  receiver 
in  Fig.  144.  The  proper  length  may  be  found  beforehand  experimentally  close  to  the 
transmitter,  inasmuch  as  distance  has  no  bearing  in  the  matter;  and  this,  it  will  be 
understood,  is  the  only  reasonable  plan  in  practice. 
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case  one  wing  of  the  transmitter  should  also  be  put  to  earth,  and  the  other 
correspondingly  raised  by  means  of  a  conducting  pole,  if  not  the  apparatu> 
itself* 

By  Marconi's  system,  it  is  said  to  be  easy  to  transmit  many  messages 
in  any  direction  at  the  same  time.  It  is  only  necessary  to  tune  the  trans- 
mitters and  receivers  to  the  same  frequency  or  "  note."  t 

General  Review. — It  is  difficult  to  detect  what  exactly  constitutes  the 
improved  results  attained  by  Marconi  as  against  anything  that  had  pre- 
viously been  attained— 60  yards  as  a  maximum — in  1894,  by  Dr  Lodge* 
Is  it  in  the  particular  mixture  employed  for  the  filings  of  the  coherer? 
It  is  quite  clear,  at  any  rate,  that  Signor  Marconi  has  gone  through  a 
great  deal  of  very  careful  experimental  work  to  discover  the  best 
materials  for  use  and  the  most  effective  arrangements.  Every  detail  of 
Marconi's  apparatus  appears  to  have  been  thoroughly  worked  out,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  converting  laboratory  experiments  into  a  novel  and 
yet  practical  system  of  telegraphy.  For  this  he  deserves — like  other 
inventors — every  credit. 

It  has  been  said  that  Signor  Marconi  has  done  nothing  new.  He  has 
not  discovered  any  new  rays  :  his  transmitter  is  practically  Righli's  radiator, 
and  his  receiver  based  on  coherers  of  the  Branly-Lodge  type.  However,  a<? 
Mr  Prcece  reminds  us  at  the  end  of  his  lecture,  Christopher  Columbus  did 
not  invent  the  egg,  but  he  shewed  the  world  how  to  make  it  stand  on  it< 
end.  Similar]}',  Marconi  has  produced  from  means — the  existence  of  which 
have  been  known  to  electrical  sarnnts  for  some  time  past — a  new  ck^ctric 
eye  more  delicate  than  any  electrical  instrument  so  far  invented,  and  a 
telegraphic  system  that  will  reach  points  hitherto  inaccessible  by  the 
ordinary  means  as  narrated  in  this  volume.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact, 
that  for  shipping   and  lighthouse  purj^oses    the  Marconi    telegraphy  will 


*  In  raisinj4^  tlic  line  of  action  by  means  of  the  elevated  transmitter  and  receiver  as 
above,  a  marked  increase  in  the  range  of  eftective  transmission  is  secured,  thouj^h  it  i> 
not  so  easy  to  explain  how  this  comes  about.  At  first  sight  it  might  appear  to  be  due  i-- 
the  waves  being  thereby  enabled  to  reach  the  receiver  without  passing  through  hills  or 
other  solid  obstructions,  which  no  doubt  have  a  greater  resistance  than  the  air.  Hut  tht 
advantage  of  thus  raising  the  sphere  of  operations  has  been  experienced  without  the 
existence  of  hills — fu\,  in  cases  of  a  level  surface  of  water  between  transmitter  and 
receiver. 

t  With  reference  to  the  al)ove,  it  may  be  questioned  in  practice,  if  the  receivers  were 
in  close  juxtaposition,  whether  they  would  not  interfere  with  one  another  electrically. 

X  This  gentleman,  however,  pointed  out  that  his  apparatus — crude  as  it  was  at  that 
time— would  probably  work  through  a  distance  of  half  a  mile. 
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prove  invaluable  ;  *  and  to  Signor  Marconi  nothing  but  praise  is  due  for 
the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  with  which  he  has  developed  a  successful 
practical  application  of  some  of  the  latest  discoveries  in  electrical  science — 
like  others  who  have  revolutionised  commerce  and  added  to  the  wealth  of 
nations  by  facilitating  interchange  of  intelligence. 

Here  we  have  a  remarkable  example  of  the  disinterested  manner  in 
which  the  Post  Office  authorities  really  take  up  an  invention  that  seems 
promising.  It  should  be  remembered  that  Mr  Preece  had  for  some  time 
been  experimenting  in  the  direction  of  Inductive  Telegraphy  on  lines  of 
his  own,  but  when  Marconi's  system  was  brought  to  his  notice  he 
immediately  recognised  its  superiority — as  he  stated,  indeed,  in  the  course 
of  his  recent  Royal  Institution  lecture  (previously  alluded  to),  from  which 
the  material  for  this  section  is  very  largely  drawn,  f 

For  further  information  on  the  subject  the  reader  is  especially  referred 
to  the  columns  of  the  Electrical  Review.  \ 


Tesla's  Researches. 

Mr  Nikola  Tesla  is  said  to  be  at  work  on  another  form  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  the  idea  of  which  has  been  in  his  mind  for  a  long  time.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  when  in  England  several  years  ago  he  prophesied  that 
telegraphic  messages  would  yet  be  sent  through  the  earth  to  Australia — 
certainly  a  simplification  of  the  Pacific  cable  question  ! — and  not  only 
messages,  but  electric  power,  if  need  be.  Mr  Tcsla  now  claims  to  have 
made  good  his  words  to  the  extent  of  sending  electric  signals  through 
20  miles  of  ground  without  any  conducting  wire. 

According  to  his  own  account  he  seems  to  have  found  the  problem 
rather  easy  to  solve  ;  but  he  will  not  vouchsafe  any  information  as  to  how 


*  A  great  deal  of  sensational  nonsense  has  been  written  in  popular  journals  and 
newspapers  about  Marconi  waves  penetrating  metal  as  easily  as  anything  else,  notwith- 
standing the  time-honoured  doctrines  of  Faraday.  They  may,  however,  be  regarded  in 
the  light  of  "florid  imaginations"  pointing  to  some  "striking  picture  "—in  this  case  that 
of  men-of-war,  gunpowder  magazines,  or  forts,  being  blown  up  though  many  miles  out 
of  sight — but  with  these  wc  have  nothing  to  do  here,  beyond  referring  to  them  with 
ridicule. 

t  "Signalling  through  Space  without  Wires,"  by  \V.  H.  Preece,  C.H.,  F.R.S.,  repro- 
duced in  The  Elcctriciatt. 

\  Since  going  to  press  Signor  Marconi's  complete  specification  (No.  120,369  of  1896) 
has  been  published,  the  patent  having  been  accepted  on  2nd  July  of  the  present  year 
(1897).  The  Electrician  of  17th  September,  whilst  giving  a  very  full  abstract  of  this,  also 
reproduces  some  excellent  photographs  of  Dr  Lodge's  somewhat  similar  apparatus  for 
the  same  purpose,  shewn  at  the  Oxford  B.  A.  Meeting  of  1894. 
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different  conditions. 


N.B.  —  Case  (I )  ha>  practLally  no  ntardation^  ami  Case  (5)  has  proportionately  a  great  deal. 
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"Magnetic"  Company,  successful  work 

as  engineer  to,  4,  5,  14,  24 

Malta- Alexandria  cable,  62,  64 

partnership  with  Mr  Latimer  Clarke  155, 

156 

paying -out  machinery  for  first  Atlantic 

cable(i857-58),  37,  40,  41 
Persian  Gulf  cables  laid  by,  74,  76,  tj^ 

229,  393 
picking-up  apparatus,  41 

Presidential  Address,  Institution  Elec- 
trical Engineers  (1887),  61,  183 


Bright,  Sir  Charles  Tilston — continued 
propeller  cage,  96 
report  on  Atlantic  cable  routes,  79 
resistance  coils,  patent  for,  65 
segmental  conductor,  74,  230,  575.     Sec 

"  Bright  and  Clark  " 
simple  current  duplex  telegraphy,  636 
standards  and  units,  electrical,  61 
stowage  tanks  recommended  by,  36 
"Telegraphic  Communication   between 

England  and  India,"  455 
telephone  -  telegraph,    evidence    as     to 

definition  of,  201 
"  The  Telegraph  to  India,  and  its  Exten- 
sion to  Australia  and  China,"  74,  75, 

n,  181, 274 

weight  of  core,  for  first  Atlantic  cable, 
recommended  by,  81 

West  Indian  cables  laid  by,  117 
Bright,  Sir  C.  T.  and  E.  B.,  Messrs,  1 56 

duplex  telegraphy,  122,  636 

improvements  on  Henley's  magnetic  in- 
strument, 26 

patent  for  underground  lines  on  "  Mag- 
netic "  Company's  system,  5 
Bright  and  Clark — 

compound,  458,  461-463,  500 

consulting  engineers,  Anglo-American 
Telegraph  Company,  97 

partnership  of  Sir  Charles  Bright  and 
Mr  Latimer  Clark,  155,  156 

Persian  Gulf  cables,  229,  322 

pressure  and  temperature  tests  by, 
Persian  Gulf  cable,  272,  274 

report  of,  on  Hooper's  core,  1 59,  339 

segmental  conductor,  74,  230,  575 
Bright,  Mr  Edward — 

"The  Electric  Telegraph."    See  Preface 

activity  in  forming  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company,  31 

aluminium-sheathed  cable,  507 

brass  taping  of  core,  383 

curbing  device  by,  537 

duplex  telegraphy,  636 

experiments  for  first  Atlantic  cable,  53 

partnership  with  Sir  C.  Bright,  1 56 

resistance  coils,  patent  for,  65 

survey  for  position  of  Atlantic  cable 
shore  ends  by,  30 

velocity,  electrical,  25 
Bright,  Mr  Charles — 

aluminium-sheathed  cable,  507 

application  of  Bright  and  Clark's  com- 
pound to  Persian  Gulf  cable  dis- 
cussed by,  75 
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Bright,  Mr  Charles — continued 

cable    testing,    copper    and    dielectric 

resistance,  278 
device  for  connecting  cable  shore  ends 

and  land  lines,  582 
duplex      telegraphy,      article      on,     in 

Enginctrin^^^  650 
"  The  Evolution  of  Telegraphy,"  i 
faults  in  cables,  392 
gutta-percha  and  temperature,  276 
Memorial,  Submarine   Telegraph.     See 
Preface 
„  Pender.     See  Preface 

pressure  and  temperature,  and  their  effect 
on  a  submarine  cable  core,  282,  344 
"Problems  of  Ocean  Telegraphy,"  by, 692 
Report,   engineering  and   electrical,  on 

cable  repairs,  266 
"Science  and  Engineering  during    the 

Victorian  Era."     See  Preface 
telephone  recorder,  694 
Bright,  Mr  J.  Brailsford.     See  Preface 
Bright,  The  Right  Hon.  John,  M.P.,  support 

of  Atlantic  cable  project,  80 
"  Britannia,"  T.S.,  165 
British  Association — 

Committee  on  Electrical  Standards  and 

Units,  61,  63 
papers  read  before,  on  submarine  tele- 
graphy, 184 
British-Australian  Telegraph  Company,  108, 

120 

British  Government —  j 

acquisition  of  land  telegraphs  by,  no,  193 
Board    of   Trade    Committee    on    Sub- 
marine cables,  59,  i\o 
enierprise  in  telegraphy,  no,  145 
land,  and  submarine  lines  under,  194 
subsidies      by,      to      submarine      cable 

schemes,  31,  57,  59 
survey  of  Atlantic  ordered  by,  79 
British-Indian   Submarine   Telegraph  Com- 
pany, 108 
*'  British-Indian  Extension''  Company,  120 
British  and  Irish  Magnetic  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, 5 
Brittle,    Mr   J.    R.,    en^-ineer   to    Submarine  ; 
Cable  Department  of  Siemens  Brothers 
and  Co.,  157 
Brooke,  Lieut.  J.  M.,  sounding  apparatus,  2; 
Brooke,  Sir  William  O'S. — 

director  of  East   India  Company's  tele- 
graphs, 2 
expenmenis  across  the  Hugh,  2,  246 
method  of  insulation,  2,  3,  246 


Brown,     Mr    James     Wallace,    587.     Sec 

"  Relay,  Brown-Allan  " 
Brown,    Sir    William,    Atlantic    Telegraph 

Company,  32 
Brown,  Lenox,  &  Co. — 

experiments  for  first  Atlantic  cable,  33 

grappling  apparatus,  96 

testing  machine  for  cables,  485-487 
Bruce- Warren,  Mr  T.  P. — 

india-rubber  core  mixture,  345 

soldering  mixture,  364 
Brunei,  Mr  L  K. — 

sheathing  for  cables,  33,  34 

design  of  S.S.  "Great  Eastern,"  85 
Buchanan,    Mr   J.    Y.,   survey   for  Spanish 

National  cables,  134 
Bullivant,  Mr  W.  M.— 

light  cable  design  by,  501 

unlaying  and  laying-up  of  cable,  503 
Bullock,  Mr  T.  A.,  superintendence  of  high- 
speed working  before  Li  Hung  Chang, 

168 
Buoys — 

type  of,  for  1866  Atlantic  cable,  95 

marking  route  by,  7,  410 

picking  up  cable,  employment  of,  loi 

suggested  use  of,  for  suspending  sub- 
merged cable,  55 
Burbridge,  discoverer  oi Isonandra guttdy  233 
Burck,   Dr  William,  classification  of  gutta 

percha,  254 
Bureau   Internationale   des  Administrations 

Telegraph  iques,  177 


CABLES    - 
air-spaced,  641 

air  in,  tests  for,  63,  64 

alarm  wires  for,  143 

Allan's  light,  494,  496 

aluminium,  Messrs  Edward  and  Charles 
Bright's,  506.  507 

Barr    and    Phillips'    proposed    double- 
core,  692 

Blondot  and  Bourdin,  .NL\L,  design  by. 

497 
branch,  n4,  126 

break  in,  discovery  of,  692 

breaking  strain  of,  57,  72,  413,  48:,  4^^> 

500 

capital  invested  in,  167 

cement,  use  of,  for,  383 

close-sheathed,  125,  426,  500,  501 

coast,  188 
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nued 

ito  tanks  at  factory,  477,  502 

i,  480 

i,  Bright  and  Clark's,  74,  75, 

i23,  424,  455,  456,  458,  461,  463 

'.     See  "  Conductor  " 

on.     See  "  Construction  " 

64 

e  "  Core  " 
nstruction,  163,  491 
>'ing,  163 

lof,  153 

410,411,  471,473,488,  489 

ion  of,  165 

-vater  in  which  laid,  65,  69,  138, 

147,  165 

',  principles  considered,  232 

>n  of,  121,  165,  166 

of,  488 

ichorage,  179,  180 

ying  up,  476 

95>96,  99,  >82 

pecific  of,  83,  84,  480,  482 

8,  233,  402,403,410,  411 

zonsidercd,  504 

lents  in,  considered,  185,  186 

ate,  types  of,  405,  411,  473 

ghtsfor,  177,  178,  179 

\  164 

sidered,  no,  in,  162,  402,  405, 

194,  495,  496,  497,  49^,  499,  ^ox 
•ured,  143 

y'  and  implements,  160,  402 
^',    by    Messrs     Johnson    and 
ps,  427,  428 

y',  H.M.T.S.  **  Monarch,"  197 
ire  of,  464,  474 

'owths  on,  and  enemies  of,  57, 
125,   138,    164,    190,    192,  208, 
J82,  389,  405,  423,  500 
onductor,  3,  14,  163,  400,  401, 
•.-j-],  680,  690 
id  lengths  of,  153 
patents  for,  494 
3ured,  84,  125,  426,  500 
influence  of  sea-water  on,  500 
t  and   picking-up   machinery, 

',41,86,87,93,94,  197,  198 
r  W.  H.,  suggested  improve 

5  by,  for,  1 86 

>f  water,  effect  on,  104 

ration  of,  121 

and    repair,    18,  99,    109,    147, 

66,  501 

,  electrical.     See  "Resistance^' 
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I  Cables — continued 

rocks,  effect  on,  57,  n6,  143,  4  n 
serving,  intermediate,  13 
serving,  outer,  455,  458,  471 
shallow- water,  197,  198,  489 
sheathing.     See  "  Sheathing  " 
ships,  161,  196,  200.     See  "  Ships 
shore  ends  of,  7,  84,  n6,  143,  4 n,  473 
shore  ends  and  land  lines,  connection  of, 

582,  677 
speed  of  working.     See  **  Speed  *' 
storage  at  factory,  476,  477 
stowing,  477 

telephone,  206.     See  "  Telephone  " 
temperature,  effect  on,  104 
tensile  strength  of,  482,  484,  495,  499 
tests  for,  225,  232.     See  "  Tests  " 
testing  during  manufacture,  478 
testing  machinery'  for,  60,  484 
torsion  apparatus  for,  484,  502 
tripHcation  of,  121 
variety  of  types  for,  sections  of,  408 
weight  of,  7,  12,  13,  14,  18,  21,  22,  28,  33, 

34,  50,  58,  62,  65,  73,  74,  82,  83,  97, 

n6,   142,    195,   197,   231,  232,  455, 

466,  480,  481 
wet,  necessity  for  keeping,  63,  85,  481 
whitewashing  newly  manufactured,  477 
unlaying  cable  after  manufacture,  502 
worming  machinery,  402 
Wright's,  Mr  E.  P.,  design  for,  498 
Cables  to — 

Abdullah,  76 

Aden,  57,  58,  123,  130,  131,  297,  551 

Adriatic  Sea,  136 

Alexandria,  62,  64,   106,   107,  271,  272, 

621 
Algiers,  60,  64,  65,  66,  67,   1 19,  550,  573, 

599 
Amazon  River,  127,  128,  388 

Amoy,  n4 

Antilles  (The  Greater  and  Lesser),  1 16 

"  Atlantic."     See  "  Atlantic  Cables  " 

Australia,  108,  120,  145 

Azores,  140,  145 

Bacton,  388,  489 

Baghdad,  n  i,  490,  578 

Balaclava,  21 

Balearic  Islands,  65,  136 

Ballinskelligs  Bay,  647 

Ballycarberry,  39 

Barcelona,  65,  130 

Bathurst,  135 

Beach y  Head,  164 

Bcaulieu,  691 
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Cables  to — continueii 
Belfast,  208 
Belgium,  14 
Behring  Strait,  113 
Beloochistan,  ^i 
Benghazi,  64,  135 
Bermuda,  125,  138,  139,  145,  147 
Bilbao,  119 

Black  Sea,  21,  112,  120,  213,  391 
Bombay,  57,  58,  107,  108,  130,  297 
Bona,  16,  17,  65,  647 
Brazils,  46,   116,  124,  127,  128,  130,  139, 

147,  165 
Brest,  107,  132,  312,  547,633 
Breton  (Cape),  26,  27,  227 
Buenos  Ayres,  107.  133 
Bushire,  73 
Calais,  5,  11,  663 
Canary  Islands,  134 
Canso,  312,  601 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  131 
Cape  Town,  135 
Carcavellos,  109 
Cartagena,  65,  68,  213,  496 
Chili,  130 

China,  109,  112,  115,  116,  120 
Chuy,  127 
Colon,  1 16 
Columbia,  1 16 
Constantinople,  ^j^^  iii,  121 
Continent  (Anglo-Continental),  194,  391 
Corfu,  22 
Corsica,  16,  17 
Cuba,  1 16,  137 
Demerara,  1 16,  126 
Denmark,  16,  112,  115,  194 
Donaghadee^  14 
Dover,  5-1 1 
Dublin,  25,  169 
Egypt,  62,  108 

Falmouth,  62,  104,  109,  119,  142 
Fano,  663 
Fao,  -Ji,  III 

Fernando  dc  Noronha  (Island  of),  140 
Florida,  1 16 
Foochow,  1 1 5 

Germany,  15,  112,  114,  194,489 
(iibraltar,  62,  109,  119,  142 
(iuano,  137 
(jurnard's  Bay,  691 
( Avadur,  "Ji 
Hallania,  58 
Halifax,  129,  138,  147 
Havre,  164 
Heart's  Content,  98 


Cables  to — continued 
Holland,  15,  16,  93 
Holyhead,  13 
Hong-Kong,  1 14,  116,  666 
Howth,  13 
India,  108 
Ireland,  13 
Italy,  16 
Ivica,  65 
Japan,  112,  115 
Khov,  76 

Knight's  Town,  39 
Kurrachee,  58,  -Ji 
La  Guayra,  137 
Lima,  130 

Lisbon,  104,  109,  140 
Loanda,  135 
Madagascar,  140 
Madras,  108,  123 
Mahon,  67 
Majorca,  65 
Malacca,  70,  163,  384 
Malta,  22,  62,  63,  64    106,  107,  lot;,  11 

271,  272,621,647 
Marseilles,  119,  130,  139,  549,530' 5: 

599,621,647 
Mauritius,  131,  145 
Mediterranean  Sea,  ro6 
Mexico,  116,  133,  312 
Minorca,  65,  67 
Mozambique,  140 
Nagasaki,  1 14 
New  Caledonia,  140 
Newfoundland,  26,  27,  227 
New  York,  4,  26,  131,  227 
New  Zealand,  120,  145 
Norway,  16,  194 
Nova  Scotia,  26,  129,  647 
Odessa,  121 

Oran,  65,  68,  139,  213,  4/) 
Panama,  116,  133 
Para,  125-127 
]\'ms,    131,    132,    205.       See  '*Atlan 

Cables  " 
Penang,  70,  123,  384 
Penzance,  601 
Pernambuco,  125,  139,  140 
I^ersia,  -Ji,  77,  112 
Peru,  130,  133 
Porthcurno,  109,  132,  590 
Portpatrick,  14 
Portugal,  128 
PortA'endres,  66 
Queensland,  140 
Rangoon,  62 
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•les  to — continued 

Red  Sea,  37 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  127,  225 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  127 

Rochfort,  312 

Russia,  1 12,  113,  121 

St  Jago,  134,  135,  169 

St  Louis,  Senegal,  135,  139 

St  Paul  de  Loanda,  135 

St  Pierre,  107,  132,  312,  547,  633 

St  Vincent,  134,  135,  469 

San  Antonio,  65 

Santiago,  133 

Santos,  127 

Sardinia,  16,  17,  22,  65 

Senegal,  134,  139 

Seychelles,  131 

Shanghai,  114,  115 

Singapore,  62,  163 

Spain,  119,  r28,  130 

Spezia,  14,  16,  17 

Suez,  58,  108,  130,  297 

Sweden,  16,  112,  194 

Tory  Island,  312 

Toulon,  65,  66,  67 

Tripoli,  64 

Tunis,  139 

Turkey,  57 

Uruguay,  127 

Valparaiso,  127,  130,  131 

Varna,  21 

Vera  Cruz,  133 

Vigo,  590 

Viseu,  137 

Wexford,  425 

lis,  cable  sheathing  works  at,  137 

labria,"  T.S.,  139 

ipbell,   Mr  A.   H.,  financial   interest   in 

submarine  telegraphy,  91 

ary  Islands  cable,  134 

ning.  Sir  Samuel — 

assistant  engineer  to  Atlantic  Telegraph 
Company,  36 

Atlantic,  1865,  cable,  88 
plan  for  recovering,  99 

Atlantic,  1866,  cable,  expedition,  accom- 
panies, 97 

cable  machinery  by,  86 

Cape  Breton  -  Newfoundland  cable,  en- 
gineer in  charge,  27 

evidence    before    (lovernment    inquiry, 
1859-60,  60 

knighted,  102 

Malta- Alexandria  cable,  63,  64,  107 

Marseilles-Algiers  cable,  1871,  119 


Canning,  Sir  Samuel — continued 
partner  with  Mr  R.  Sabine,  156 
Toulon-Algiers  cable,  67 
Canvas,  for  insulating  purposes,  351,  352 
Capacity — 

Atlantic,    1858,   cable,    influence  of,  on 

speed,  80 
artificial  cable  for  duplex  working,  122 
dimensions,     type,   and   lay   of  copper 

conductor,  effect  of,   on,  219,  227, 

231,232,496 
electro-static,  of  gutta-percha,  281,  578 

calculations  for,  282 
Hooper's  core,  1 59 
india-rubber,  337,  343 
retardation,  influence  on,  203 
reduction  of,  and  increased  speed,  186 
speed,  how  affected  by,  81,  232,  537 
test  for,  76,  234,  324 
overhead  wires,  638 
speed  of  signalling  influenced  by,  566, 

567,  577 
Capacity,  electro-static  inductive — 

Chatterton's  compound,  237 

"  Commercial,"  1894,  cable,  575 

discussed,  328,  329 

electrical    transmission,    effect    of,    on, 
546 

purity  of  gutta-percha,  how  affected,  253, 
263 

retardation  and,  185 

short  cables,  205,  232 
Capital — 

Atlantic    cable    expedition,    Mr    Cyrus 
Field's  exertions  to  raise,  80,  81 

invested  in  cables,  165,  167 
Carcavellos,  Lisbon,  cable,  109 
Carlisle,  Earl  of,  on  Atlantic  cable  expedition, 

38 

Carmichael,  Sir  James,  assists  early  attempts 
to  connect  England  and  France  by  sub- 
marine cable,  1 1 

"Caroline,"  S.S.,  Atlantic,  1865,  cable,  Irish 
shore  ends  laid  by,  87,  88 

Carrington  wire-testing  machine,  416 

Cecil,  Lord  Sackville,  Pender  Memorial. 
See  Preface 

Cement,  use  of,  for  protecting  underground 
tubes,  383 

Chamberlain,  Right  Hon.  Joseph,  M.P.,  con- 
venes   conference    on    All- British 
Pacific  cable,  146 
and  Transvaal  affairs,  174 

Champain-Bateman,  Lieut.-Cieneral  Sir  J. 
U.,  and  Indian  telegraphs,  73,  11 1 
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Channel  cable  (1850),  5-1 1 

Chatterton,  Mr  John,  patent  for  lead  tubing 

cable  cover,  89,  301,  389 
Chatterton's  compound,  58,  62,  66,  74,  82, 
1 18,  206,  237,  308,  309,  314-316,  424, 

497 
origin  of,  63 

patent  for,  63 

pressure,  applied  under,  31$ 

weight  of,  in  strand,  240 
in  G.P.  coats,  300,  317 
Chauvin,  Mr  G.  von,  1881  Jay  Gould  cables, 
132 

Pender  Memorial.     See  Preface 
Cheeseman,  Mr  H.  G.,  on  the  use  of  photo- 
graphy for  recording  mirror  signals,  633 
China,  opposition  of,  to  telegraphy,  114,  115 
Clark,  Mr  Edwin — 

cable  ship's  gear,  designs  by,  16 

jutta-percha,  on,  266 

work  on  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  Sub- 
marine Telegraph  Cables  (1859-60), 

59 
Clark,  Mr  Latimer — 

accumulation  joint  test,  74,  394 

Anglo  -  Indian     Telegraph     Company, 

engineer  to,  108 
conductivity  of  various  species  of  copper, 

216 
conductor,  segmental,  74,  230,  575 
"  Electrical  Measurements,"  60,  493 
"Electrical     Tables      and     Formuke" 

(Clark and  Sabine), 493.  See  Preface 
electrical  standards  and  units,  61 
experiments  by,  for  Atlantic  cables,  104 
(Government  inquir>'  (1859-60),  assistance 

of,  59,  60 
partnership    with    Sir    Charles    Bright, 

74,  155 
Persian  (iulf  cable,  74,  393 

preservative  for  sheathing  wire,  422 

See    *' Bright    and    Clark's    Cable 
Compound '' 

Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers,  one  of 
the  founders  (187 1 ),  180 
Presidential  Address  (1875),  183 

telephone  synonymous  with  telegraph,  201 

weight  of  iron   wire  in  cable  construc- 
tion, 454 

See  "  Bright  and  Clark  " 
Clark,  Forde,  and  Taylor,  Messrs 

Amazon  River  cable,  128 

''Anglo''  Atlantic  cable,  1894,  488,  575 

tables  of  working  speed  by,  578,  579 

tests  of  sheathing  wire,  420 


Clark,  Mr  Thomas,  chief  electrician  to  Tele- 
graph Construction  Company,  594 

marine  galvanometer,  594 
Clerk  Maxwell,  Professor — 

electric  waves,  696 

electrical  standards  and  units,  61 
Clifford,  Mr  Henry,  36 

Atlantic,  1858,  cable,  36 

Atlantic,  1865,  cable,  43,  88 

Atlantic,  1866,  cable,  97 

brass  taping  for  core  by,  69,  384-386 

cable  ship  machinery  by,  37,  41,43,86, 

93,94 
Malta- Alexandria  cable,  63,  64 

Telegraph  Construction  Company,  en- 
gineer to,  156 
Coast  cables,  utility  of,  188 
Code  and  cipher  system,  167,  173,  175 

alphabet,  601 

example  of,  176 

international  alphabet,  Morse,  568,  601 

necessity  for,  176,  177 

words,  568 
Coils — 

auxiliary  discharge,  585,  586 

resistance,  electrical,  65 

Whitehouse's  induction,  50,  51,  52, 161 
Coleman,  Mr  Andrew,  signalling  apparatus, 

S87 

Collett,  Mr  Richard— 

Atlantic,  1857-58,  cable  expeditions,  46 
„         1865-66,      „  „  97 

Colomb,   Vice- Admiral,  mode  of  signalling 
between  ships,  suggested  by,  'j']^  100 

*' Commercial"  Company's  Atlantic,  1864, 
cable,  135,  136.     See  "Atlantic  Cables  ■ 

"Commercial"  Company's  Atlantic,  1894, 
cable,  141,  143.     See  "Atlantic  Cables" 

Channel,  1884-85,  cable,  312.  See  "Atlantic 
Cables '' 

Newfoundland  shore   ends,    Atlantic,   1894^ 
cable,  143 
speed  on  Atlantic,  1894,  cable,  574 

Commercial  influence  of  submarine  tele- 
graphy, 171 

Commerell,  Admiral  Sir  J.  E.,  H.MS. 
"Terrible,''  Atlantic,  1866,  cable  expedi- 
tion, 99 

Committee  (Government)  of  Inquiry  on  the 
Construction    of   Submarine  Tele- 
graph Cables  - 
constitution  of,  59,  60 
report  of,  60,  245 

Committee  (British  Association)  on  electri- 
cal standards  and  units,  61 
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ompanies — 

African  Direct,  134 

Amazon,  127 

American  Telegraph  and  Cable  Cpm- 

pany,  132,  60 r 
Anglo-American,  91,  107 
Central  and  South  American,  126,  130, 

133 
Companhia  Telegrafica  Platino  -  Brasi- 

liera,  127 
Compania  del   Telegrafo  Transandino, 

130 
Direct  Spanish,  i  rg,  130 
Direct  United  States,  128,  129 
Eastern,  119,  120,  153,  166,  194 
Eastern  Extension,  113,  120 
Eastern  and  South  African,  131,  135 
Electric  Telegraph  Company,  16,  no 
Great  Northern,  115 

joint  purse  with  Eastern  Extension 
Company,  130 
India-rubber,   Outta-percha,   and   Tele- 
graph  Works   Company,   117,   157. 

See  **  Silvertown  Company  " 
Indo-European,  in,  581 
La   Compagnie   Franqaise   des    Cables 

Telegraphiques,  132,  140 
La  Compagnie  Franqaise  du  Tel^graphe 

de  Paris  a  New  York,  131 
La    Compagnie    Fran^aise     des    Tele- 

graphes  Sous-Marins,  126 
La    Compagnie   du   Telegraphe    Sous- 

Marin,  n 
La  I'articipation  des  Cables  Antilles,  137 
La  Socicte  Franqaise  des  Telegraphes 

Sous-Marins,  132,  137,  140 
La   Societe   Generate   des   Telephones, 

139,  140 
London-Platino-Brazilian,  127 

Magnetic,  British  and  Irish,  5 

Mexican,  133 

Montevidean  and  Brazilian,  127 

New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  London, 

26,  227 
Pacific  and  European,  133 
Postal,  U.S.A.,  116 
River  Plate  and  Brazilian,  127 
Socicte  Generate  des  Telephones,  137 
Societe  du  Cable  Transatlantitjuc  Fran- 

qais,  107 
Societa  Pirelli,  136 
South  American,  139 
Spanish  National,  134,  139 
Submarine,  120 
West  African,  131,  134 


Companies — continued 

West  Coast  of  America,  130,  131 
West  India  and  Panama,  n6,  582 
Western  and  Brazilian,  125,  582 
Western  Union,  1 16 

Compound,  core.     See  "  Chatterton's  " 

„  cable.     See  *'  Bright  and  Clark  " 

Conductivity — 

Atlantic,  1865,  cable,  82 

metals,  electrical  qualities  of,  for,  215 

277 
method  of  ascertaining,  234,  235 
pressure  effect  on,  91 
purity  of  metal  used,  54,  214-216,  219 
sectional  area,  a  factor  in,  219 
temperature,  effect  on,  91,  277 
tests  for,  76,  "JT^  222-224,  234,  235 

Conductor — 

Allan's  light  cable,  495 

Atlantic,  1857-58,  cable,  35,  54  . 

Atlantic,  1865,  cable,  82. 

"Anglo"  Atlantic,  1894,  cable,  575 

Barr  and  Phillips'  double,  692 

Bright  and  Clark's  segmental,  74,  229, 

230,  S75 
capacity,  81 

continuity  in,  21,  22 

copper,  6,  215,  216 

diameter  of,  232 

electrical  qualities,  214 

electro-static,  capacity  of,  186 

formula  for  lay  of  wire  for,  241 

formuhi.'  and  data,  231 

gauge  of  wire  for,  240 

insulating,  method  of,  243 

joints  in,  235,  360.     See  **  Joints  " 

lay,  length  of,  241,  330 

leading  principles  involved  in  design,  232 

material  composing,  232 

multiple,  3,  14,  18,  163,  388,  400,  401,  413, 

577,  689,  690 
Persian  Gulf  cable,  74 
purity  of,  substances  used  for,  54,  267, 

268 
resistance  discussed,   54,  'j'jy  205.     See 

"  Resistance  " 
salt-water,  271 
scarf  joints  in,  363,  366,  376 
segmental,  74,  229,  230,  575 
single,  74,  227,  401,  402 
solid  and  stranded,  74,  227,  228,  230,  231, 

573 
solid-strand,  27,  227,  228,  232 

spiral,  215 

speed  of  laying  up  wire  for,  240 
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Conductor — continued 
strain  on,  218 
stranding  wires  for,  236 
tests,  electrical,  of  wire  previous  to  manu- 
facture, and  calculations,  ^22,  223, 

234 
tests,  electrical,  after  core  manufacture, 

324 
types  of,  231 

weight  of,  231 

wormed,  74.     See  "  Core  " 
-Concessions,  rights  conferred  by,  in  France 

and  England,  3,  10 
Condamine,  La,  introduction  of  india-rubber, 

Condensers,  105,  107,  541,  681 

duplex     telegraphy,      122,     583.       See 
"  Duplex  Telegraphy  " 
Conference,    International    Telegraph,    175, 

178 

Contractors  for  cable  work,  position  of,  dis- 
cussed, 155 

Convention,  International,  1884,  Telegraph, 

i«75,  173,  175,  176 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone's — 

needle  instrument,  9,  145 

method  of  insulation,  244 

jubilee  celebration,  200 
Copper — 

alloys,  effect  on,  218,  219 

annealed,  220,  221 

arsenic,  how  it  affects,  217 

breaking  strain  of,  215 

carbon,  effect  on,  2 1 7 

condiictivitv  of,   54,   214,  216,  221,  277, 
278 

electrical  qualities  of,  60,  214,  234 

Elmore  process  for,  221 

extensibility  of,  215,  21S 

hydrogen,  effect  on,  217 

Lake  Superior,  218,  220 

mechanical  properties  of,  215,  218,  235 

metalloids,  217 

melting  point  of,  216 

purity  of,  necessity  for,  53,  54,  216 

refining  process,  218,  219 

resistance,  224-226 

smelting,  221 

sources  where  obtained,  218 

spccitic  gravity  of,  216 

telegraph  work,  for,  219,  220,  221 

telephone  cables  of,  206 

temperature,  how  it  affects,  224,  226,  277, 

278 


Copper — continued 

tests  of,  54 

unsuitability  of,  for  core  taping,  385 

water,  effect  on,  229 
Coral,  specimen  of,  406 
Core — 

air-space,  690 

Atlantic,  1894,  cable,  233,  574,  575 

Black  Sea  (unprotected  core)  line,  21 

breaking  strain,  321 

Bright,   Sir    Charles,    type    of,  recom- 
mended by,  81 

Bright,    Sir    Charles,   type    of,  recom- 
mended for  Atlantic,  1857-58,  cable, 

35 
broken  wire,  damage  caused  by,  to,  108 

coils,  disposal  of,  in  sections,  325,  326 

**  Commercial,"  1894,  Atlantic,  574, 575 

compound,  Chatterton's,  58,  62,  63,  66, 

74,82,  118,237,  308,  316,317 

covering  gutta-percha,  method  of,  306, 

31 11  390 
covering,  thickness  of,  312 

rate  of,  320 

weight  after,  318 
covering  for,  suggested  by  Mr  E.  Stalli- 

brass,  390 
definition  of  term,  11,  213 
dimensions,  106,  319,  328 
Dover- Calais    (unprotected    core)   line 

(1850),  5 
electrification  of,  323,  325 
electro-static,    capacity    of,    324.     See 

"  Capacity  " 
examination  of,  after  covering  with  com- 
pound, 318 
fault,  localisation  in,  329,  478 
(ireat    Northern    Telegraph    Company, 

adopted  by,  113,  339 
heavy,  403 
Hooper's,  159,  337 
injuries  to,  during  manufacture,  478 
[amieson's,  covering  for,  3(^0 
Lambert's,  Mr  F.,  covering  for,  390 
large,  utility  of,  53,  54 
lay,  length  of,  330 
life  of,  164 
light,  228,  495 
manufacture  of,  324 
measurement  of,  208,  311,  318 
mechanical  protection  of,  necessary.  3'- 
multiplc  and  single  considered,  163,  i^<\ 

3 » 2 
ozokeritted  india-rubber,  349 
remaking,  324 
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—continued 

esistance,  specific,  324 

launders,  Mr  H.  A.  C,  suggested  cover- 
ing, 390 

erving,  13,  391 

erving  for  wormed,  400 

ignalling  speed  and  construction  of, 
566,  569 

ingle  and  multiple,  312 

imith,  Mr  Willoughby,  on  capacity  of, 

159 

imith  and  Granville's  air-space,  690 

tandard  electrical  values  and  tests  for, 
324-326 

ubmersion  of,  before  sheathing,  75 

iping  (metal),  381 

ests  (electrical)  applied  to,  after  insula- 
tion, 311,323.  324 

2sts  (electrical)  applied  to,  after  pres- 
sure, 330,  331 

ssts  (mechanical),  321 

2sts,  pressure,  329 

nprotected,  suggestions  for,  391 

Varren's,  Mr  Bruce,  345 

-eight  of,  318 

ending  covered,  312 

ill,  Ezra,  cable  by,  in  Hudson   River, 

letween  Fort  Lee  and  New  York,  4 

i/V/J/tf^'^jr/V/^,  telegraphy  and  cable  work 

iterature,  by  Charles  Bright  and  A.  P. 

>ouch,  I,  184 

of  cables,  total,  1 53 

onstruction  and  laying,  163 

of  messages,  143,  144 

n,  use  of,  for  insulating  purposes,  244, 

S',352 

n,  Mons.,  London- Paris  telephone,  205 

ing  machine,  Gray  and  Gibson's,  302, 

06,  425,  520 

pton,  Mr  T.  R. — 

nginecr  to  Submarine  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, 10,  II 

English  Channel  cable  laid  by,  1 1 

line  for  paying  out  apparatus- - 

ir  Charles  Bright's,  31 

Jewall's,  19 

:es.  Sir  William,  radiometer,  602 

;h,  Mr  A.  P.,  literary  contributions  by, 

n  submarine  telegraphy,  184 

U  Mr  R.  S.— 

nginecr  to  H.M.  Post  Office,  195 

Handbook  of  Practical  Telegraphy," 
by,  582.     See  Preface 

>',   Mr  W.   R.,  marine   superintendent, 

LM.  Postal  Telegraphs,  195 


Currents — 

electric,  21,  25,  51,  52,  203,  543,  563.    See 
"  Transmission,  Electrical " 

ocean,  410 
Cuttriss,  Mr  Charles — 

automatic  transmitter,  673 

cable  relays,  679 

modification   of   siphbn    recorder,   615, 
619 

suspension  piece  and  vibrator,  619 


D 'ALMEIDA,  JOSE,  introduces   gutta- 
percha into  Europe,  248 
D'Arlincourt  relay,  582,  586 
Data  of  cables,  electrical,  forms  for.  Appen- 
dix IV.,  Part  II. 
Data  of  cables,  engineering.  Appendix  IV., 

Part  II. 
Dayman,  Commander,  soundings  of  Atlantic 

by,  28,  29 
Dearlove,  Mr  Arthur — 

Atlantic,  1894,  cable,  116 

automatic  curb  transmitter,  671 

cable  leaks,  682 

punching  (automatic)  apparatus,  680 

relay,  679 

tables,  578,  674 

transformer  for  signalling,  561,  562 
de  Bergue,  Mr  C,  paying-out  machinery  by, 

Delany,  Mr  P.  1^.~ 

automatic  transmission  system,  574,  667, 
670 

cur]>s  and  curbing  transmitter,  560 

relay  and  sounder  system,  676 

speaking  system,  676 

synchronous  multiple  telegraphy,  667 
De  la  Rue,  Mr  Warren,  Government   tele- 
phone case,  201 
Denison,  wire-testing  machine,  416,  417 
Depth  of  water,  65,  69,  138,  140,  147,  165 

effect  on  cable  life,  165 

repair  of  cable,  103,  147 
d'Erlanger,  Baron  Emile,  107,  120 
Dickenson,  Mr  W. — 

transmitting  key,  627 

vibrator,  616 
Diplomacy,   how   influenced    by    submarine 

telegraphy,  170 
Direct  Spanish  Telegraph  Company,  119,  130 

Brown- Allan  relay  adopted  on,  590 

Morse  system  used  by,  581 

repair  of  cables  in  deep  water,  147         • 
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Direct  United  States  Cable  Company — 

condensers,  use  of,  by,  230 

construction  of  1874  cable,  230 

duplexing  on  system  of,  123,  647 

formation  of,  128,  129 
Dividends,  guarantee  of,  57 
Dover-Calais,  1850,  line,  5-1 1 

conductivity  of,  221 

construction  of,  6,  7,  251,  313,  391 

French  concessions  for,  5,  6,  10 

insulation  of,  251,  252,  312,  313 

laying  of,  8,  72 
Dover-Calais,  185 1,  cable,  11 

construction  of,  11,  213 

inner  serving  of,  391 

insulating  covering,  213 

laying  of,  12 

opening  of,  1 2 

sheathing  for,  213 

Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  worked 
by,  12 

vitality  of,  13 
Draper,  Mr  George,  secretary,  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company,  120 
Dresing,  Mr  P.  C— 

cable  construction,  690 

cable  shore  ends  for  rocky  coasts,  116, 

143 
sheathing,  143 

separate  taping  of  multiple  cores,  578, 
690 
Drums,  construction  and  uses  of,  in  paying- 
out  machinery,  41,  70,  87,  95,  19S 
Dudley,  Mr  Robert,  Atlantic,  1865-66,  cable 

expeditions,  89 
Duplex  telegraphy,  123,  635 

Ailhaud's  system,  124,  583,  658 

arlificial  line  in,  639,  642,  643,  644,  645, 
658 

Atlantic,  1894,  cables,  574 

batteries  used  in,  640 

Haggs,  Isham,  and,  122 

Bright,  Brothers,  patent  for,  122,  635,  636 
„       Charles,  article  in    Hni^ini\'n'n<^ 
on,  650 

condensers  used  in,   105,   107,   122,  561, 
583,  638,639,  647,  651,  681 

differential  principle,  635-637,  655 

difficulties  of,  considered,  657 

defined,  583,  635 

"double-block,"  641,  642,  655 

English  patents  for,  635 

Farmer's  system,  122,  636 

Frischen's  system,  122,  635,  636 

Gintl's  system,  122,  635,  637 


Duplex  telegraphy— r^/i//>itt^// 
Gloesiner's  system,  122 
Han^ood's  method,  124,  583,657,65 
illustrations  and  examples,  646 
Jacob's,  Mr  Frank,  method,  659 
land  lines,  638,  639 
lectures  on,  by  Mr  Precce,  636 
long  cables,  647,  653 
long  circuits,  directions  for,  653 
Maron,  Mons.,  system  of,  122, 636 
modem  practice,  943 
Muirhead's  method,  123,  124,  583. 
644,  645,  649 

double  block  in,  650,  655 
Newall's  patent  for,  122,  635 
perfection  of  system,  1 42 
Preece's  patent,  1 22,  635,  636 
Sabine's,  Mr  R.,  apparatus,  642 
Sauty,  Mr  C.  V.  de,  system,  123, 

642 
short  circuits,  directions  for,  652 
Siemens,  Werner,  and,  636 
Siemens  and  Halske  system,  636 
siphon  recorder  and,  639 
Smith's,    Mr    Benjamin,    method, 

656 
speed  obtained  by,  577,  647,  648, 65 
Stearns' system,  121,  122,  583,638, 

640,  641,  655,  656 
systems  compared  and  discussed,  6 
Taylor's,  Mr  Herbert,  system.  i:v 

642,  655 
Thomson  (  Lord  Kelvin)  svstem,  i:: 
tinfoil  used  in,  642,  644 
Varley's,  Mr  C.   F.,  artificial  line, 

655,  658 
Whcatstone  bridge  system,  636-639, 

642 
Dynamometer — 

Sir  Charles  Bright's  design,  42 
use  of,  in  paying-out  machinery,  :i 

94 


EARLK,  Mr  C.  W.,  on  the  life  of  at; 
164 
Earth  connection  for  cables,  5Q9 
Eastern  Telegraph  Company,  119,'-*^- 

Silver  Jubilee  of,  166 
Eastern  Extension,  Australasia,  and  ^ 

Telegraph  Company,  115,  120 
Eastern  and  South  African  Tele^^raph 

pany,  131,  135 
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n  and  Amos,   Messrs,   machinery  for 

lying  out  Atlantic,  1858,  cable,  37,  4' » 
> 

n,   Anderson,   and    Cioolden,    Messrs, 

•,  Mr  Robert  H.,  and  Muirhead's  im- 

'oved  siphon  recorder,  617 

rds,  Mr  Francis,  6 

ur^h  Rc7>iew^   articles   on   submarine 

legraphy,  184 

urgh,  Royal  Society  of-  - 

[r  Buchanan  on  soundings,  134 

rofessor  Thomson,  address  to,  91 

ic  Telegraph  Company,  16 

osport-I^ortsmouth  cable,  246 

sulating  process  of  the,  244 

itemational  Telegraph  Company,  and 

the,  amalgamation  of,  16 
ondon- Manchester   underground   line, 

lultiple-core  cables  of,  401 
inding  up  of,  1 10 
ic  waves,  26,  526,  527,  696,  697 
icni  Engineer,  183.     See  Preface 
ica/  Magazine,  \  83 
ical  Rcinew,  183.     See  Preface 
trical  Trades'  Directory,"  153,  154,  161 
ician.  The,  183.     See  Preface 
ification  defined,  323,  325,  576 
otechnische  Zeitschrift,  184 
Sir  Georjje,  Atlantic  cables  (1857-58, 

1865-66),  91 
Description    of   the    Paying-out    and 

Picking-up  Machinery  employed  in 

Laying  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable," 

94,  181 
Eastern  Extension  Company,"  120 
-m  of  Glass,  Elliot,  and  Co.,  156 
oofjer's  core,  1 59 

Brothers,      electrical       instrument 
akers,  161 
nd- Ireland,  communication  attempted, 

\ 

h  Channel  — 

jpth  of,  7 

irly  attempts  at  submarine  telegraphy 

in,  4.     See  "  Channel  Cable" 
h  Channel,  1850,  line,  6-10 
Iverse  criticism  on  attempt  to  lay,  9,  10 
oken  by  trawlers,  9 
peri  men  ts  for,  8,  9 
ilure  of,  9 

cthod  of  laying,  7,  8 
suit   of  attempt,    10.     Sec    "Channel 

Cable  "■  ' 


English  Channel  Submarine  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, 6 
Engineer,  The,  91,  183.     See  Preface 
Eingineering,  183.     See  Preface 
Erlanger,  Baron  Emile  d',  107,  120 
Esselbach,  Dr,  Persian  Gulf  cable,  76 
Everett,  Mr  W.  E.— 

Atlantic  cable  gear  by,  41,  43 
services  on  first  Atlantic  cable  expedi- 
tions (1857-58),  45,  49 


Fj^AHIE,  MrJ.  J.— 
"  A  History  of  Electric  Telegraphy  to 
the  Year  1837,"  i 
on  fault  localisation,  182 
Fairbairn,  Sir  William,  Commission  on  Con- 
struction of  Submarine  Telegraph 
Cables  (i860),  59,  60 
Atlantic,  1865,  cable,  80 
gutta-percha,  experiments  by,  266,  267 
Factories,  submarine  cable — 
English,  132,  172 
Foreign,  132,  136,  137,  139,  »72 
Faraday,  Professor  - 

cable  speed,  on,  54,  81 
electrical  application  of  gutta-percha,  248 
"  Faraday,"  S.S.,  cable  ship,  37,  161,  162 
"  Farad,"  derivation  of  term,  61 
Farjou,  application  of  the  Morse  system  by^ 
586 

Farmer's  duplex  telegraphy,  122,  636 

Faults — 

localisation  of,  in  cable,  84,  105,  182 
at  factory,  329 

Felten  and  Guilleaume,  Messrs,  1 1 5 
aerial  telephone  cables  by,  690 
brass  taping  for  multiple-conductor  core, 

577,  578,  690 
insulating  material  suggested  by,  35 1 
lock-armoured  cable  by,  143 
Ferranti,  S.  Z.  dc,  composition  of  concentric 

cables  by,  352 
Field,  Mr  Cyrus — 

Atlantic,  1857-58,  1865  and  1866,  cables, 

46,  47,  78,  89 
energy   and    interest    of,   in   submarine 

cable  projects,  26,  27,  28,  32,  79,  82 
financial     assistance     secured     by,    for 

Atlantic,  1866,  cable  project,  91 
general    manager,    Atlantic    Telegraph 

Company,  79 
journeys  of,  on  cable  work,  80 
Trans  Pacific  cable  proposal  by,  140 
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Field,  Mr  Joshua,  first  Atlantic  cable  gear,  41 
Fish,  destruction  of  cables  by,  125,  138,  160, 

164,  190,  208,  381.     See  " Teredo" 
Fitzgerald,  Professor  G.  F.,  on  leakage,  681 
Fitzgerald,   Sir   Peter,  his  welcome   to   Sir 

Charles  Bright  and  other  Atlantic  cable 

pioneers,  48 
Fizeau,   on   the  propagation    of   electricity, 

526 
Flax,  for  insulating  cables,  351,  352 
Fleming,  Dr  J.  A.,  Government  telephone 


French  enterprise  in  cable  work,  137 
French  and  German  Pacific  schemes,  140 
Frischen,  Herr  C,  duplex   telegraphy,  1:2, 

635,  636 
Froment  relay,  582 


case,  201 


Fleming,  Sir  Sandford,  Pacific  cable  project 
by,  152 

Foochow  cable,  1 1 5 

Forbes,  Mr  David,  Electrical  Standards  and 
Units  Committee,  61 

Forbes,  Professor  George,  lectures  on  *' Alter- 
nating and  Interrupted  Electric  Cur- 
rents," 563 

Foilhommerum  Bay,  Irish  shore  ends  of 
Atlantic,  1865-66,  cables,  landed  at,  87, 
88,97 

Forde,  Mr  H.  C— 

"Anglo"  Atlantic,  1894,  cable,  489,  575 
*'  British-Indian  "  cable,  108 
Malta- Alexandria  cable,  62,  63,  181 
joins  in  partnership  with  Mr  Gisborne, 

155 

joins   in   partnership  with    Mr  Latimer 
Clark,  156 

sheathing,  60 

unprotected  core,  391 
Foreshore  rights  and  cable  landing,  179 
Foster,  Mr  A.  Le  Neve,  gutta-percha  cover- 
ing machine  suggested  by,  302 
Foster,  Professor  G.  C,  Electrical  Standards 

and  Units  Committee,  61 
"  Foul  flakes,"  92 
Fourier,  equations  for  propagation  of  heat 

and  electricity,  526,  529 
Fox,  Sir  Charles,  financial  promoter  of  first 

Channel  line  (1850),  6 
France,  Mr  J.  R. — 

branch  cable  method  by,  1 1 4 

designs  T.S.  ''  Silvertown,"  161 

South  American  cables,  125 

Submarine  Telegraph  Company,  1 1 
*'  Frant^ois  Arago,''  T.S.,  141 
French  cable  to — 

Algiers,  60,  66 

Atlantic,  107,  108 

England,  194 

West  Indies,  137 

Madagascar,  140 


GALTON,  Douglas,  Captain  Sir- 
Board  of  Trade  Commission  (i860).  59 
submarine  cables  committee  of  ad\ice 
re  Atlantic,  1865,  cable,  80 
Galvanising  process  for  cable  sheathing,  34, 

83,407,419,421,49s    . 
Galvanometer — 

marine.  Professor  Thomson's,  32,  44, 52. 

63 

reflecting.  Professor  Thomson's,  44, 77 
Gauge,  standard  wire,  Appendix  I.,  Part  11 
Gauss  and  Weber's  reflecting  telegraph  ap- 
paratus, 43 
Gavey,   Mr  J.,  experiment  by,  in  inductive 

telegraphy,  186 
General  Oceanic  Telegraph  Company,  5, 27 
Geographical  Society,  Royal — 

Atlantic  cable  routes  discussed  by,  79 
Mr  Buchanan  on  survey  and  soundings, 

134 
German  cables,  15,  in,  194,  489 

Gerhardi,  Mr  Charles,  first  Atlantic  (1857-5^' 

cable  expeditions,  46 
Gibson,  gutta-percha  covering  machine,  302, 

306,  425,  520 
Gintl,  Dr,  duplex  telegraphy  by,  122,  583,63; 
Gisborne,  Mr  F.  N.,  survey  and  cable  work 

by,  off  Newfoundland,  26 
Gisborne,  Mr  Lionel — 

concessions  to,  for   Red   Sea  and  East 

Indian  cable,  57 
joins    Mr    H.    C.    Forde,  as   consultin.ir 
engineers,  155 
Gisborne  and  Forde,  Messrs — 
cable  testing  by,  60 
Malta- Alexandria  cable,  63 
report  on  breaking  strain  of  cable  mate- 
rials, 60 
Suez-Kurrachec  cable,  58 
testing  apparatus  by,  484 
(ilass  tubes  as  insulating  envelope,  244 
(ilass,  Sir  Richard,  firm  of  (ilass,  Elliot,  and 
Co.,  156 
Atlantic,  1865,  cabFc,  85 

„        1866,      „       91,97 
(iovernment  committee  (i860),  assisted 
by,  59,  60 
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ichard — continued 

d,  102 

^%  director,  Telegraph  Construe - 

1  Company,  82 

;,  and  Co.,  Messrs,  156 

)utch  cable,  16 

-,  1857-58,  cable,  30,  33,  41 

1865,  ,,      80 

1866,  „      80 

ercha  Company,  relations  of,  to. 


Uexandria  cable,  163 
ndland  -  Cape  Breton  cable,  27 
engineers  and  electricians,  88 
d-wire  conductor,  227 
ph  Construction  Company,  rela- 
is  of,  to,  82 
-Algiers  cable,  67 
Mr   R.  T.,  report  on  electrical 

ds,  325 

fraph  and  Trust  Company,  121 

iuplex  telegraphy,  122 

3nel  T.  G.,  "  Eastern  Extension" 

ly,  120 

ons.  v.— 

y  discharge  coils,  586 

al  transmission,  681 

^ajor-Gcneral  Sir  F.  J.,  telegraph 

a»73 

team  tug,  English  Channel  cable, 

Daniel  — 

Atlantic  cable   projects,  85,  87, 

icy  conferred  on,  10 1 

VIr  Charles,  on  vulcanising  india- 

Dfessor  Lewis,  431 

rtsmouth,  insulation  of  cable,  246 

,  curb  signal  device,  551 

lay,  promotes  two  Atlantic  cables, 

[.,  propagation  of  electricity,  526 

Mons.,  Madagascar  cable,  140 

rlr  W.  P.— 

:e  core,  690 

ve  telegraphy,  186 

c,  1866,  cable,  95,  96 
i  for,  96,  99,  182 
opes    - 
iction  of,  95 

r,  487 
Edward,  183 

*r  to  H.M.  Post  Office,  193,  195 


Graves,  Mr  James,  loi 

curb  signals  for  long  cables,  537 
on   the  causes  of  failure  of  deep  -  sea 
cables,  506 

Gray,  Mr  Matthew- 
gutta-percha  covering  machine,  302,  306^ 

320,  425 
taping  sheathing   wires,  425,  426,  427, 
428,  458 

(iray,  Mr  R.  K.,  119 

double  lever  signalling  key,  597,  598 
engineer-in-chief   to    Silveriown    Com- 
pany, 1 19 
Pender  Memorial.     See  Preface 

Gray,  Mr  M.  H.,  T-joint  box,  126 

'*  Great  Eastern  "  S.S.,  79 

Atlantic,  1865-66,  cable  expeditions,  85, 

88,  96,  98 
cable  work,  suitability  of,  for,  91 
coaling  of,  98 

construction  and  history  of,  85 
French  Atlantic,  1869,  cable,  107 
paying  out  Atlantic,  1866,  cable,  98 
paying-out  machinery,  94 
picking-up  machinery,  94 
propelling  machinery,  96 
recovery  of  Atlantic,   1865,  cable,  100, 

lOI 

section  of,  86,.  144 

speed  of,  96 
Great  Northern  Telegraph  Company,  history 
of,  112,  115 

China  land  lines,  115 

core  adopted  by,  113,  339 

Eastern  system  of,  339 

extension  of  system,  1 13 

joint-purse  with  Eastern  Extension  Com- 
pany, 130 

Russian  concessions  to,  114 
Great  Western  Telegraph  Company,  125 
Griffith,    Mr    S.,   cable    machinery   of   S.S. 

"  Great  Eastern,"  fitted  by,  86 
Guilleaume,   578,    690.      See    '*  Felten   and 

Guilleaume  " 
(iulstad,  brass  taping  for  multiple-core  cables, 

578 

See  "  Dresing  and  Gulstad  '' 
Gutta-percha — 

chapter  on,  248-331 
cost  of  raw,  253 

manufacture,  253 
absorption  of,    266,  267,   271,  277,  278,. 

576 
age  of,  275,  279,  281,  282,  325 
Anglo-French  cables  and,  251 
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<}utta-percha.—con/i/tueti 

average  produce,  258 
Bolas,  Mr  T.,  on  testing,  327 

Borneo,  superiority  of,  258 

electro-static  inductive  capacity  of,  263, 
281,  572 

calendering  into  sheets,  293 

Chatterton's  compound  and,  366 

chemical  properties  of,  262,  269 
analysis  of,  260 

classification  of,  254 

cleansing,  257,  286 

coagulation  process  for,  257 

coats,  separate,  252 
single,  313,  330 

collection  of,  253,  257,  269 

commercial  and  manufactured,  263 

cooling  and  hardening,  310 

core  covering,  299,  307,  312 

cost  of,  253,  331 

covering  machines,  45,  249,  301-309 

Channel,  1850,  line,  6,  1 1,  252 

crack,  liability  of,  to,  279 

cultivation  of,  259 

damaged  by  marine  organisms,  264 

density  of,  269,  276,  278 

deterioration  of,  349 

die-covering  machine,  249 

durability  of,  263,  301,  327 

«arly  use  of,  for  electrical  purposes,  2, 
3,  4,  248,  249,  251 

electrical  application,  248 

properties  of,  265,  268,  269,  278,  301 

Electrical  Review  on,  261 

exportation  of,  285 

extensibility  of,  215,  264 

French  cultivation  of,  259 

growth  and  appearance  of,  255,  256 

history  of,  253 

homogeneity  of,  2C9,  276,  278 

introduction  into  this  country,  248 

importation  of,  258,  285 

india-rubber  combined  with,  35$,  497 

india-rubber  and,  relative   merits  com- 
pared, 349 

insulating  qualities,  247 

introduction  in  England,  248 

investigations  concerning,  (yo 

Isonandra,  233 

jointing  cores,  366-375 

lead  tubing,  effect  of,  on,  389 

marhiner\  for  manufacturing,  294,  295 

manufacture  of,  285 

jnastication    process,  269,  286-290,   299, 


G  u  t  ta  -  percha — continued 

mechanical  qualities  and  properties  c 

247,  262,  269,  297 
mixtures  of,  328 
moisture,  effect  on,  267,  280,  297,  2y 

300,  310,  327 
multiple-coat  covering,  312,  350 
native,  262 
oxidation,  265,  266,  280,  285,  297,  ;: 

366 
ozone,  effect  of,  on,  265 
perspiration  of  jointer,  effect  of,  on,  37: 
physical  properties  of,  268,  277,  302, 3. 
preservative  for  sheathing  wire,  424 
pressure,  effect  of,  on,  271,  278, 282,32 

331 
„        application  of,  under,  331 

purity  of,  301 

purifying,  266,  285,  295 

raw  material,  285 

rejuvenation  of  old,  324 

resistance,  insulation  of,  266,  270,  i' 

297 

scarcity  of,  258 

Smith's,  Mr  Willoughby,  process,  29 

572 
sources  of,  248 
specific  gravity  of,  264 
storage  of,  285 
straining  process,  291,  292 
taping,  265 
temperature,  effect  of,  on,  264, 2^'3, :" 

i-jl,  276,  278,  282,  325 
tests  of,  326 

tests  for  mixtures  of,  327,  328.  348 
thickness  of,  for  covering,  82,  312 
torpedo  cable,  used  for,  347 
weight  and  diameter,  283 
(iutta-percha  Company — 

Atlantic,  1857-58,  cable,  33 

Glass,  Elliot,  &  Co.,  amalgamation  vv:'J 

82,156 
Malta- Alexandria  cable,  64 
Persian  Gulf  cable,  74 
underground  lines,  251 
work  of,  1 56 


HAIR  for  insulating  purposes,  351, 35- 
Halifax-Bcnnudas   Cable    Coinpan; 

Halpin, Captain  Robert, S.S.  "Great  Eastern 

88,  107 
Hamilton,  Captain,  H.M.S.  **  Sphinx,"  S!^ 
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r  F.  A.— 

le  by,  501 

larine    telegraph   cables,  their 
ly  and  repair,  503 
and  laying  up  of  ordinary  iron- 
thed  cables,  503       ,  , 

thcrs'  gutta-percha  experiments, 

Charles — 
npound,  237 
;nts    with    gutta  -  percha,     248, 

cha  mixture,  patent  of,  249 
system  for  gutta-percha,  286 
•  Thomas — 
:nts  for  india-rubber  insulation, 

Dr  machine,  286 
ng  india-rubber,  336 
Walter,  purifying  systems  for 
cha,  248,  251,  286 
r,  duplexing  method,  124,  583, 

.,  cable  ship,  1 14 
Frederick — 
)r  taping  sheathing  wires,  425, 

ication  of,  426,  427,  428 
whitewashing  cable,  477 
rompleted  cable  at  factory,  472, 

tent  for  insulation,  353 

J.  Henniker,  M.P.,  reforms  pro- 

,  173 
rO.— 

onless  cable,"  186,  575 

s  for  the  future,  185 

signalling,  577 

*,  for  cable  construction^,  12,  18, 

'2,  93,  382,  384.     See  "  Serving, 

V.  T.,  cables  manufactured  by — 
editerranean,  109 
1865,  shore  ends,  87 
Islands,  65 

:ern  cables  for  Great  Northern 
ipany,  115 

rabies.  West  Indies,  137 
Bermudas,  138 
deo-Chuy,  127 
Gu\f,  74 
ate,  127 
;-Sydncy,  107 
Scotland,  1 1 2 
Russia,  112 


Henley,  Mr  W.  T.,  158 
galvanising  wires,  408 
india-rubber  insulation,  346 
magneto-electric  instruments  by,  26 
outer  canvas  taping  by,  458 
ozokeritted  india-rubber  core,  349 
sheathing  process  (patented)  by,  432, 433 
wire  drawer  and  cable  manufacturer,  408 

Henley   Telegraph    Works    Company,    158. 
See  "  Henley,  Mr  W.  T." 

Herbert,   Sir  Robert,  chairman,  Telegraph 
Construction  Company,  109 
Pender  Memorial.     See  Preface 

Herz,  Dr  Cornelius — 

developments  indicated  by,  189 
proposed    international    administration, 

i77 
Hertz,  Professor  Heinrich,  on  electric  waves, 

185,  696,  697 
Highton,    Mr  Edward,   suggested    type    of 

cable,  1 1 
History,  utility  of  studying  step  by  step,  of 

inventions.     See  Introduction 
Hockin,  Mr  Charles — 

electrical  standards  and  units,  61 

Messrs  Clark  and  Forde,  156 

speed,  on,  577 
Holyhead-Howth  cable,  13 
Hooper,  Mr  William — 

Bright  and  Clark  on  core  by,  339 

cable  core  by,  337,  339 

method  of  jointing  cable,  377 

vulcanising  process  for  india-rubber,  1 58, 

1 59,  247 
Hooper's  Telegraph  and  India-rubber  Works 
Limited,  112,  113,  160 
Far  Eastern  cables  by,  114 
Great    Northern     Company's,     1870-71, 

cables,  160 
lead  tubing  for  protecting  core,  389 
india-rubber  core,  112,  113,  346 
South  American  cables  by,  125,  160 
"  Hooper,"  T.S.,  162 
Hopkinson,  Dr  John,  Government  telephone 


case,  201 


Hoskiicr,  Col.  \^,  Far  Eastern  cables,  114 
House,  Professor  Royal,  printing  apparatus, 

5,8,  116 
Houston,    Prof.    E.    J.,   on    low    insulation 

cables,  692 
Hudson,     Captain     W.     L.,     U.S.    Frigate 

**  Niagara,"  37 
Hughes,  Prof.  D.  E. — 

evidence.  Government  committee  (i860), 

53 
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Hughes,  Prof.  D.  IE.. —continued 

microphone,  201,  202 

printing  apparatus,  586 

telephone-telegraph,  on,  201 
Hunter,  Captain  J.  E.,  H.M.S.  "  Vestal,"  117 


ICE  and  icebergs,  dangers  to  cable  from, 
30,  105,  143,  148 

Illustrated  Lo?idon  A'ews,   submarine    tele- 
graphy, 8,  23,  34,  44,  195 

Imperial  federation,  as  affected  by  submarine 
telegraphy,  170 

India-rubber — 

absorption  by,  335,  344,  576 

age,  effect  of,  on  vulcanised,  344 

air,  effect  on,  335,  345,  346,  349 

collection  of,  332 

compound-vulcanising,  343 

copper,  action  of,  on,  336,  338 

cost  of,  as  an  insulator,  343,  346,  351 

crack,  liability  of.  to,  277 

curing,  process  for,  378 

deep-sea  cables,  use  of,  for,  347 

deterioration  of,  345 

durability  of,  343 

early  use  of,  i,  4,  245 

elasticity  of,  215,  264,  334,  349 

electrical  qualifications  of,  for  insulation 

purposes,  335 
electrification  of,  344 
electro-static  capacity  of,  337,  343,  578 
gutta-percha  and,   relative  merits  com- 
pared, 113,  158,  159,  348 
gutta-percha  combined   with,   140,   353, 

497 
heat,  effect  of,  on,  345,  346 
Hooper's,  core,  158,  159,  336,  337 
Johnson   and  Phillips'  insulated  cables, 

161 
jointing  solution  for,  ^tJJ 
jointing  vulcanised  cores,  350,  376,  ^fT*-) 
light,  eft'cct  of,  on,  335,  345,  346,  349 
marine  organisms  and,  345,  347 
mastication  of,  333,  334,  354 
mechanical  qualities  of,  247 
method  of  obtaining,  332 
mixtures  of,  342,  343,  339 
moisture    and  insulation    resistance   of. 


■^  -» "^ 
J-/ 


oxidisation  of,  344 

physical  characteristics  of,  334,  342,  348 

pressure,  effect  of,  on,  344 


I  ndia- rubber — continued 
purification  of,  333 

resistance,  insulating,  of,  327,337, 345, 350 
resistance,  specific,  of,  337,  345,  350 
speed  through  india-rubber  cables,  578 
.  temperature,  influence  of,  on,  344,  348 
test  for  quality  of,  343 
tinned  copper  for,  insulation,  438 
Truman's  process,  354 
varieties  of,  332,  333 
vulcanised,  158,  159,  247,336,  337,33*^ 

340,  342,  343 
water,  effect  of,  on  vulcanised,  346 
where  obtained,  332 
India-rubber,  Gutta-percha,  and  Telegraf  >1^ 
Works  Company,  1 1 7,  1 57-    See  "  SiU e  r- 
town  Company  " 
Indian  cable  (Persian  Gulf),  73-76 
Indian    Government    and    submarine    tele- 
graphy, 73 
Indo-European  Telegraph  Company- 
formation,  III 

joint-purse  with  Indian  Telegraph  De- 
partment and  "  Eastern  "  Company, 
130 
Morse  system  in  use,  581 
Induction — 

coils,  50,  51,  52,  161.     .See  "Coils" 
electro-static  and  electro-magnetic,  690 
metal  taping  and  its  effect  on,  388 
telephone,    203.      See    "Transmission, 
Electrical " 
Inductive  telegraphy,  186 
Institution    of  Civil    Engineers,    submarine 

telegraphy  papers  read  at,  81,  180,  181 
Institution   of   Mechanical   Engineers,  sub- 
marine telegraphy  papers  read  at,  94,  iSi 
Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers- 
promotion  of,  181 

submarine  telegraphy  papers  read  at,  iSi 
Instruments,  electrical,  161 
Insulation,  243 

See  "  Chatterton's  Compound  " 

cotton,  244 

early  methods  of,  2,  4,  243,  355 

electrical  tests  for,  76,  77.     See  "^  Tests" 

gutta-percha,  249.     See  "Gutta-percha' 

Hooper's  method,  158,  159,  336,  337 

imperfect,  231.    See  "  Leaks,  artificial  " 

india-rubber.     See  "  India-rubber" 

Jacobi's  method,  244,  335 

lead  tubes,  246 

pitch,  244 

tarred  yarn,  2,  245,  246 

various  suggestions  for,  243,  245,  246,  351 
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snts  in  submarine  telegraphy,  165 

e — 

iheathing  purposes,  66,  403,  419,  420 

415 
jhone  cable,  for,  206 

of,  413,  414,  419,  420 

ng  machines,  415-417 

[r  Percy,  device  for  bows  of  cable 

s,  196 

iovemment  cables,  136 


5,   Mr   Frank,   electrician,  Siemens 

Brothers  and  Co.,  1 57 

exing  method  by,  659 

ification   of  the   '*  mirror  speaker " 

by,  593 

rder  suspension  piece  by,  619 

sparent  scale  for  reflecting   instru- 
ments, 593 
'rofessor,  method  of  insulation,  244, 

I,  Professor  Andrew — 

covering  suggested  by,  390 

ex  telegraphy,  124 

metrical   Definitions,  Nomenclature, 

and  Notation.'*     See  Introduction 

nels,  99,  182 

ning  protector  for  cables,  582 

:et-Book  of  "Electrical  Rules  and 

Formula,'"  (Munro  and  Jamieson), 

161,  492.     See  Preface 

d  cables  (1881-82),  132,  573 

rofessor  Fleeming — 

Tiatic  curb  sender,  551 

truction     of    submarine    telegraph 

zables,  on,  181 

rical  standards  and  units,  on,  61 

!Ctricity  and  Magnetism,"  556 

ation    resistance    of   gutta-percha 

:ore,  267 

partnership     with     Sir     William 
Thomson,  155 
res  by,  184 

cable  advocated  by,  494 
'terly  Review^  contributions  to,  on 
iubmarine  telegraphy,  by,  1 84 
a  cable  picked  up  by,  21 
Dtected  core,  391 

he  Earl   of,  report   by,  on    Pacific 
project,  14Q 

3 


"Jockeys,"  use  of,  in  paying-out  apparatus, 

86,  87,  93 
Johns,  Mr  R.  M.     See  Preface 
Johnson,  Mr  Claude — 

cable  machinery  and  appliances  by,  160 

grapnel  devised  by,  99 

partnership  with  Mr  S.  E.  Phillips,  160 
Johnson  and  Phillips,  Messrs — 

cable  gear,  H.M.T.S.  "Monarch,"  196 

cable  machinery  and  apparatus,  160 

canvas  tape  for  outer  sheathing  applied 
by,  458-460 

grapnels,  99 

india-rubber  insulated  cables,  161 

measuring  drum,  478 

reputation  of,  160 

sheathing  machines,  448,  458 

sounding  apparatus,  29 

wire  taping  device,  427,  428 
Joints,  jointing — 

Atlantic,  1865  cable,  84 

binding  wire  for  metallic,  363,  364* 

branch  cables,  126 

brass,  236 

Channel  cable  (first),  6 

Chatterton's  compound  used  in,  366 

cleanliness  essential  for,  357,  372 

conductor,  234,  360,  361,  376 

cooling  mixture  for  core,  371 

electric  welding  process   for  sheathing 
wire,  357 

faulty,  causes  of,  54,  373,  378 

gutta-percha  cores,  366-375 

implements  used  for,  357,  358 

importance  of  the  operation,  356 

method  of  making  T-piece,  126 

Persian  Gulf  cable,  76 
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conditions  of  contract  for  cable  construc- 
tion for,  519 

duplex  telegraphy,  639 

multiple-conductor  cable  adopted  by, 
401,  413 

submarine  cables  under,  193 


Pouyer-Quertier,  Mons.,  and  French-Atlantic 

cable,  131 
Preece,  Mr  W.  H.— 

cable  improvements  suggested  by,  186 
cable,  multiple-conductor,  proposed   by, 
for  long-distance  telephony,  689,  690 
core  taping  for  multiple-conductor  cables, 

388 
duplex  telegraphy,  122,  635,  636 
*'  Electrical  Disturbances  in  Submarine 

Cables,"  on,  690 
electro-static  induction  ?'.  magnetic  in- 
duction, on,  578 
engineer-in-chief  and  electrician  to  H.M. 

Post  Office,  193 
inductive  telegraphy,  experiments  by,  186 
lectures  by,  on  duplex  telegraphy,  636 
"  Manual  of  Telephony,"  208 
Pacific    cable,   consulting    engineer    at 
Colonial    Office   conference  (1896), 

M7 
preservatives  for  sheathing  wires,  422 

signalling  through  space  without  wires, 

701 
Society       of      Telegraph       Engineers 
(Inst.E.E.),  early  promotion  of, 
180 
Presidential  Address  (1880)  to,  183 
telephony,  on,  202,  205 
tests,  telephonic,  by,  203,  204 
"  The    Maintenance   and  Durability  of 
Submarine     Cables     in      Shallow 
Waters,"  181 
Toynbee  Hall   lectures,   on   telegraphy 

without  wires,  189 
telephone- telegraph    evidence    by,    for 

Crown,  201 
wireless  telegraphy,  691 
Preece  and  Sivewright,  "Text-Book  of  Tele- 
graphy," 582 
Prescott,  Mr  George,  "Electricity  and   the 

Electric  Telegraph."     See  Preface 
Pressure — 

atmospheric,  104,  273 
effect  on  gutta-percha,  277,  331 
gutta-percha  applied  under,  331 
Chatterton*s  compound  under,  315 
tests  on  cables,  63,  64,  85 
water,  effect  of,  104,  272,  273 
water,  and  insulation  resistance,  279 
Price,  Mr  W.  A.~ 

transmitting  key  by,  597 
automatic  sending  apparatus,  673 
Precdy,    Captain    G.    W.,   captain    H.M.S. 
"Agamemnon,"  receives  C.B.,  49 
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Punch  cartoon  on  1850  Channel  line,  22 
Pupin,  Professor  M.  I.,  condenser  interpolated 
for  speed  on  sections  of  long  cables,  681 


Q 


UADRUPLEX  telegraphy,  660,  661 
(Quarterly    Rc7'ieiJ,     The,    telegraph 
literature  in,  184 


(( 


R 


ACOON,"     H.M.S.,    escort    Atlantic 
cable,  1866,  expedition,  96 
Rae,  Dr  John,  North  Atlantic  cable  scheme, 

79 

Raikes,  Right  Hon.  H.  C,  jubilee  of  tele- 
graphy (1887),  200 

Rambaud-Morse  relay,  586 

Rankine,  Prof.,  stranded  conductor,  27,  28 

Rawson,  Mr  Philip,  120 

Rayleigh,  Lord,  Government  telephone  case, 
201 

Raymond-Barker,  Mr  E. — 
cable  leaks,  6S4 
cable  relays,  679 
curbing,  551,  552 
signalling  through  cables.  543 
manual  translation  switch,  627 
suspended  coil  mirror,  595 

Red  Sea  cables,  57 

Red  Sea  and  Indian  Telegraph  Company- 
formation  of.  57 
assistance    bv    British    Government   to, 

57 
Reed,  Sir  E.  J.,  Forhui^hf/y  Rn'ici^\  article 

by,  189 
Reid,    Mr    \Vm.,    sen.,    contractor,    English 
Channel  cable,  10 

early  land  telegraphs.  245 

original  type  of  cable  suggested  by.  1 1 

pressure  tank,  271 

testing  apparatus  by,  63,  84 
Relays    (Morse    system)    and     discharging 
coils- - 

lirown-Allan,  118,  229,  579,  582,  587,  590 

Coleman's,  587 

DWrlincourt's.  582,  586 

Farjou.  586 

Froment,  582 

Lacoine's,  586 


Relays    (Morse    system)    and    discharg 
coils — continued 
mirror  or  siphon  recorder,  679 
polarised,  Siemens',  68,  579,  580, 584, 

590.  591 
polarised,  Stroh's,  582,  591 

Rambaud's,  586 

Willot,  586 
Repair  of  cables,  105 

in  deep  water,  109 
Report  0/  Joint  Commission  (i860)  on  .^ 

marine  Cable  Construction,  60 
Resistance  coils,  1 22 
Resistance,  electrical,  standard  of,  63 
Resistance,  conductor — 

alloys  and  electrical,  217 

copper,  221 

diameter  of  wire  and,  232 

how  governed,  232,  233 

increased    by    foreign     substances 
copper,  217 

purity  of  material  and,  82,  214,  232, 

283 
reduction  of,  means  suggested  for,  1 

signalling  speed  depending  on,  232. 

537,  566,  567,  576,  577 
temperature  and,  224 
tests,  preliminar>%  and  calculations 


222,  22^ 


test  for,  after  core  manufacture,  5:4 
Resistance,  dielectric — 

conditions  aftecting,  268,  269,  283 

cotton,  insulating  properties  of.  244 

current,  electric,  effect  of,  on,  546.  iyt 

gutta-percha,  of,  270 
tests  for,  281 

under  pressure,  atmospheric,  2; 
when  submerged,  and.  267,  275 
increased  by  pressure,  271,  272. 
moisture,  and  its  effect  on,  32: 
temperature,  and,  273,  275 
thickness  of  covering  and.  273 

india-rubber,  specitic  of,  337 

low,  and  S|)eed,  326 

measurement  of.  323 

requirements,  326 
Resistance,  water,  used  in  signalling  <  ir 

594 
Retardation,  26 

effect  on    electrical    pulsations,  8a 

54^^ 
how  produced  in   telephone  cable, 

688 

Reuters  Agency,  107,  173,  175 

Rhine  cables,  251 
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ohn  Lewis,  chairman,  Electric 

1  Company,  249 

r-Admiral  Sir  G,  H.,  Telegraph 

ion  Company,  109 

iward,  Falmouth-Lisbon  cable, 

ssor,    modification     of    Hertz 

S96 

ie  type  of  cable  for,  143 

cable  on,  effect  of,  57,  72 
s  for  rocky  coast,  116,  143 
'^rancis — 

plan,  244 

o   Society   of  Telegraph   En- 
rs  (Inst.  E.E.),  180 
pling,  construction  of,  95 
IS., Queensland- New  Caledonia 

:ion,   telegraphic   papers   read 

4 

ren  De  la,  Ciovemment  tele- 

e,  201 

^  H.— 

able  expedition,  9,  89,  97 

antic  Telegraph,"  89 

Scott,    constructing    of    S.S. 

astern,"  85 

uart,  **  Electric  Light  Cables," 

Mr  John,  curb  signal  device, 

s,  684 

mirror  speaker,  593-595 


[r  Robert— 

g  apparatus,  642 

Telegraph,  The,"  52 

il  Tables  and  Formula* "  (Clark 

Jabine),  493.     See  Preface 

tic  cable,  on,  52 

nd  resistance,  271 

n  of  Wheatstone's  drawing  for 

r-Calais  cable,  3 

r  electric  waves,  526,  527 

iron  wire  in  cable  construction, 

le  automatic  transmitter,  ex- 

ents  with,  663 

uggestion  of  submarine  tele- 


Saunders,  Mr  H.  A.  C. — 

Atlantic  cable,  1857-58,  1865-66,  expedi- 
tions, 46,  89 

curb  signal  device,  551 

curb  transmitter  (automatic  key),  673 

double  lever  keys,  600 

lightning  guard,  582 

suggested  core  covering,  390 
Sauty,  Mr  C.  V.  de — 

Atlantic  cable,  1857-58, 1865, expeditions, 
46,  89* 

duplex  telegraphy,  123,  583,  642 

Malta-Alexandria  cable,  63 

relays  for  mirror  system,  679 
Saward,  Mr  George,  secretary,  Atlantic  Tele- 
graph Company,  33,  79 
Schilling,   early   investigations    and    experi- 
ments, I 
Scribner^s  Mairazine^  submafine  telegraphy 

literature  in,  184 
Seaton,  Mr  \V.  S. — 

French  cables  for  the  West  Indies,  137 

Italian  (Government  cables,  136 

Oran  cable,  139 

Queensland-  New  Caledonia  cable,  140 
Selborne,  Lord,  Colonial  Office  conference 

on  All- British  Pacific  cable,  147 
Selwyn,  Admiral  J.  H.,  device  for  paying  out 

cable,  55 
Serving,  inner  (for  cable  core),  391 

lay  of,  397 

machinery  for,  395,  396 

multiple-conductor  cable,  400 

necessity  for,  391 

process  of  manufacture  for  heavy  cable, 

394,  398 
quality  of,  398 

quantity  of,  399,  400 

Serving,  outer,  455 

Bright  and  Clark's  compound,  459,  461, 

464 
canvas,  method  of  applying,  458-460 
jute  yarn  applied  externally,  468 
lay  in,  488 

object  of,  458,  465,  468 
Silvertown  Company's  method,  470 
tapes  and  yarns  for,  relative  merits  of, 

465 
taping,  458,  460,  464 
yarns  and  hemp  cords  in,  393,  466,  469, 

471,  497 
Serullas,  Mons.,  on  gutta-percha  collection, 

260 
Shaffner,  Colonel  T.  P.,  proposals  for  North 

Atlantic  cable  scheme,  79 
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Sharpe,  Mr  John  Robert,  early  experiments 

by,  for  submarine  telegraphy,  2 
Sheathing,  380 

abrasion,   to   withstand,   404,   407,   410, 

430 
Bessemer  steel  used  in,  404 
breaking  strain,  60,  403,  404-407,  414, 

482,  483,  499 
Hright's  aluminium  cable,  507 
close,  107,  118 
deep-sea    cables,    413,    430,    454,    471, 

488 
elongation  of,  wire,  414,  415 
galvanising  wire  for,  92,  407,  408,  421 
gauge  of  wires,  452,  453 
Gray  and  Hawkins'  taped  wires  for,  237. 

425,  427 
heavy  cables,  404 

inner,  13,  411 

intermediate  cable,  405,  406,  410,  413, 

454 
iron  wire  for,  66,  82,  403,  404,  419,  420, 

445i  576,  577 

Johnson    and    Phillips'    improved    ma- 
chinery, 427,  448 

"  killing  "  process  in  wire  for,  430 

kinks  in,  wire,  430 

lay,  direction  of,  430,  433,  450 
length  of,  451,  453 
opposite  for  inner  and   outer,   450, 
488 

light  cables,  1 1 1,  449,  494 

marine  growths  and  animal  life,  effect 
on,  406,  410,  421 

open  type  of,  489 

ordinary  cable,  403 

overlapping  wires,  452 

oxide  of  zinc,  test  for,  407 

packing  between,  411 

pickling  process  for  wires,  424 

|)reservative  for  wires  in,  422 

process  of,  431 

quality  of  wire  for,  403 

rigidity  of,  412 

sea-water,  and  its  effect  upon,  42 1 

shallow-water  cables,  430 

shore-end  types,  76,  84,  93,  398,  404,  405, 
406,  411,  412 

skeleton-cylinder  machine  for,  434 

spiral  lay  in,  430 

specimens  of,  454 

speed  of  laying  wire,  433 

steel,  407,  413,  488 

straight  wires  for,  428-430 

stretch  of  wire  during,  418 


Sheathing — continued 

support  of  wire,  391 

taping  separate,  331,  425-429«  455 

taping,  outer,  460 

tensile  strain  during,  404,  408,  413.  \ 
43 1  >  482,  484 

testing  wire  for,  413-419 

torsion  test  for,  wire,  413,  415,  418,4 

weight  of  cable,  403,  408 

weight  of  wire  in,  454 

weld  of  wires  in,  435 

weld,  electric,  of  joints  in,  435 

wire,  33,  143,  206,  345,  365,  394 
Sheathing  of  cables — 

disc  machine,  442,  444 

double  sheathing,  434 

hauling-off  drum,  442,  472 

improvements  in,  448 

machinery  for,   427,   428.  431-433, 
441,  442,  449 

points  of  construction,  452 

shore  end,  447 

multiple-core  cable,  412,  690 
Ships  having  sometime  connection  with  c 
work — 

H.M.S.  "Advice,"  39 

H.M.S.  "Agamemnon,"  36-48 

S.S.  *'  Albany,"  93 

H.M.S.  "Alert,"  193,  195 

T.S.  "Ampere,"  70 

S.S.  "Blazer,^'  12 

T.S.  '*  Britannia,'  165 

S.S.  "  Brunswick,''  67 

T.S.  "Calabria,'  139 

S.S.  "Caroline,"  87,  88 

T.S.  "  Comet,"  76 

T.S.  "Chiltern,"  114 

T.S.  **  Citta  de  Milano,"  136 

H.M.S.  "  Cyclops,' 38 

S.S.  *'  Dix  Decembre,"  70 

T.S.  "Faraday,''  2,7,  161,  162 

T  S.  "Franc^ois  Arago."  141 

S.S.  "Goliath,"  78 

S.S.  "Gomer,"  67 

H.M.S.  ''Gordon,"  46 

S.S.  "Great  Eastern,"  79,  85,  g6,  10 

S.S.  ''Hawk,"  114 

T.S.  ''  Hooper,"  162 

T.S.  "  International,"  134 

S.S.  "James  Adger,"  27 

T.S.  "  Lady  Carmichael,"  193 

H.M.S.  "Leopard,"  38 

S.S.  "  .Mcdway,"  95,  97,  102 

U.S.N.S.  "  Niagara,"  yj,  44 

T.S.  "Orstcd,"  114 
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ving  sometime  connection  with  cable 
work — continued 
[.S.  "  Penguin,"  147 
[.S.  "  Porcupine,"  46,  80 

"  Princess  Clementine,"  5 
l.S.  *'  Racoon,"  96 

"Scotia,"  161,  163 

*^Seine,"  163 

**  Silv  ertown,"  161 
[.S.  '^Sphinx,"88 

N.S.  "  Susquehanna,"  38 
[.S.  "  Terrible,"  88,  96 

'^ The  Willing  Mind,"  39 
[.S.  "  Valorous,"  47 

'*  William  Cory,"  66,  114 
legraph — 

vertown,"     "  Faraday,"      **  Scotia," 
"Seine,"  "Britannia,"  161-164 
fir  William,  managing  director,  Tele- 
ih  Construction  Company,  109 

signal  device,  551 
se  receiver,  modification  of,  601 
;  lightning  guards,  582 
rised  relay,  68,   579,  582,  584,  588, 

590,  591 

rder,  permanent  magnet,  118 

emitting  instrument,  141 

Dr  W^erner — 

ntributions  to  the  Theor}'  of  Sub- 
merging   and    Testing    Submarine 
Telegraphs,"  128 
■covering  machine,  301 
'   experiments    in   submarine    tele- 
graphy, 4,  251 

inuity,  experiments  for,  by,  21 
ex  telegraphy,  636 
srnment  Committee  of  Inquiry,  evi- 
dence by,  59,  60 

i-percha  insulated  wire,  4,    5,    156, 
248,  250 

harbour,  early  telegraphic  experi- 
ments in,  4,  251 
ng-out  apparatus,  on,  20 
-Kurrachee   cable    expedition,   ac- 
companies, 58 

Sir  C.  \V.— 

king  strain  of  cable  materials,  ex- 
periments by,  60 
•man,  Siemens    Brothers   and   Co., 

157 

uctor,    solid  -  strand,    devised     by, 

230 

ex  telegraphy,  122 

rical  standards  and  units,  61 


Siemens,  Sir  C.  W. — continued 

electrical  tests  employed  during  the  con- 
struction of  the  Malta  and  Alex- 
andria telegraph,  and  on  insulating 
and  protecting  submarine  cables,  63, 
181 

*'  Faraday,"  T.S.,  designed  by,  162 

gutta-percha,  introduction  of,  for  in- 
sulation, 250 

india-rubber,  machine  for  covering  tele- 
graph wires,  181 

lead  tubing  for  protecting  core,  389 

light  cable,  498 

paying  out,  72 

pressure,  effect  of,  271,  272 

resistance  thermometer,  279 

Society       of      Telegraph       Engineers 
(Inst.  E.E.),  part  founder  of,  180 
Presidential  Address  (1871),  183 
Siemens,  Mr  Alexander— 

Director  of  Siemens  Brothers,  157 

Royal   Institution   Lecture   on   Amazon 
River  Cable,  128 
Siemens  Brothers  and  Co.,  Messrs,  157 

Amazon  River  cable,  127,  388 

Anglo-German  cables  (1896),  489,  490 

Atlantic  cables,  132,  136,  141,  154,  573 

branches  of,  157 

Mr  Carl  Siemens,  chairman  of  Company, 

'57       ' 
"  Commercial,"  1894,  cable,  141,  574,  575 

Direct  United  States  cable,  129,  230,232 

duplexing,  659 

gutta-percha  covering  machine,  316 

Cireat  Northern  Company's  Far  Eastern 

cables,  114 

india-rubber  insulation,  346 

india-rubber,  machine  for  applying,  336, 

Indo-European  line,  iii,  112 

Jay  (}ould  cables,  132,  573 

London- Paris  telephone  line,  207 

Mexican  cables,  133 

Paris  -  New  York  Atlantic  cable  (1879), 

131 
pressure,  testing  system  of,  85,  274,  329, 

330 
permanent  magnet  relay,  632,  633 

reputation  of,  132 

"Western    and    Brazilian,"    and   other 

South  American  cable  systems,  1 27 
Siemens  and  Halske,  156,  157 
duplex  telegraphy,  635,  636 
gutta-percha  insulation,  early  application 

of,  by,  in  Prussia,  249,  250,  301 
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Siemens  and  Halske — continued 

Morse  receiver,  modification  of,  by,  64 
Oran-Cartagena  cable,  manufacturers  of, 

68 
Suez-Kurrachee  cable,  electricians  of,  58 
Signalling  apparatus,  50,  141 
Ader,  recorder,  633 
Bright's  Bells,  118 
Belz  and  Brahic's  machine  transmitter, 

141 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone's,  9,  25,  143,  2cx>, 

244 
Crooke's  radiometer,  602 
Delany's  working-through  system,  676 
Edison's  carbon  transmitter,  201 
Edgar,  improved  siphon  recorder,  617 
Gauss  and  Weber,  reflecting  telegraph,  43 
Hughes'  printing  apparatus,  586 
Keys  (mirror  or  siphon  recorder  system) 
and      ordinary      double  -  lever 
transmitter,  597,  598 

Dickenson's,  617,  628 

Gray's,  597 

Peeling  and  Davis',  630 

Saunders',  600 
Lauritzen's  undulator,  118,  631 
Marconi's  transmitter  and  receiver,  696, 

698 
Morse  system,  581,  603 

auxiliary  discharging  coils  and  re- 
lays for,  584,  585,  586 

flag  and  lamp  system,  'j']^  100 
mirror  receiver,  593,  593,  602.     See  also 

"  Mirror  System '' 
Muirhcad's   improved    siphon    lecorder, 
616,  617 

direct  writing  recorder,  623 
photography  and  its  use  for,  633 
permanent  magnet  recorder,  621,  622 
punching,  automatic  (Dearlovc's),  680 
Saunders,  Mr  H.  A.  C. — 

curb  signal  device,  557 

curb  transmitter,  673 

double  lever  key,  600 
suspended  coil  mirror,  595 

Raymond- Barker's,  595,  627 

Sullivan's  galvanometer  as  a  mirror 
speaker,  594 
suspension  piece,  616-619 
Thomson's    siphon     recorder,    604-630. 

See  "Siphon  Recorder" 
translation    (manual)    switch    or    com- 
mutator— 

Benjamin  Smith's,  625-627 

Raymond- Barker's,  627 


Signalling  apparatus — continued. 

Wheatstone's  receiver,  118,  631,  662 
transmitter,  234,  551,  631.    Sceal 
"  Transmission,  Automatic  M 
chine,"    **  Transmission,  Elc 
trical " 
Signalling  through  space,  186,  189,  695 
Signals,    siphon     recorder,    under    vanii 

conditions,  Appendix,  Part  III. 
Silver,  conductivity  of,  214,  217 
Silver,  Messrs,  and  Co.,  4,  157 
Silvertown  Company — 

cable  covering  characteristics  of,  470 
cables  constructed  by — 

America,  West  Coast  of,  130 

South,  139 
Central  and  South  American,  135 
East  African,  135 
Marseilles-Algiers  (1871),  119 
Marseilles- Barcelona,  130 
Mexican,  133 
Spanish  National,  134 
West  Indian,  117 
Wexford,  425 
duplexing  by,  659 
india-rubber  insulation,  336,  338,  346 
position  and  work  of  the,  157 
submarine  survey  system,  29 
water  resistance,  594 
"  Silvertown,"  T.S.,  161 
Siphon  recorder — 

advantages  of,  604,  605 

battery  cells,  62 1 

cable  and  land  wires,  use  of.  in  tonne 

tion  with,  677 
clockwork,  618 
coils,  607,  608,  639,  640 
commutator,  620,  625-629 
construction  of,  6c>6,  613,  614 
cost  of,  605 
cradle,  610,  619 
Cuttriss'  modified,  615 
description  of,  609,  610 
drawing-ofi"  apparatus,  61 1 
duplex  work,  with  the,  639 
electric  mill,  612,  617,  622 
electric  motor  system,  617,  61S,  6:4 
electro-magnetic,  607,  608,  620 
French  modifications,  608,  617,  6:2 
gravity  cells,  619 
improvements  of,  604 
ink  for,  610,  622 
installation  of,  619 
interruptor,  618 
Jacob's  suspension  piece,  619 
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phon  recorder — continued 

Kelvin's,  Lord,  invention,  105,  118,  590, 

604,  605 
keys  and  switches,  625-630 
moisture,  effect  of,  on,  614 
Muirhead's  direct  writing,  623 

universal  transmitter  for  the,  678 

improved,  616 
paper  strips,  611,  612,  622 
permanent  magnet,  621,  622 
quadruplex  telegraphy  with  the.  124 
record  of  signals,  608 
resistances,  619-621 

signals,  under  varying   conditions,  Ap- 
pendix, Part  III. 
speed  of  working,  578,  579,  624 
suspension  piece  (Muirhead's),  617-619 
switch,  manual  translation — 

Benjamin  Smith's,  625-627 

Raymond-Barker's,  627 
vibrator  for,  614-619 

Ash's,  616 

Cuttrlss',  615 

Dickenson's,  616 

Muirhead's,  617,  618 

Pescod's,  614,  615 

Siemens',  616 
whip-cord  used  in,  611 
White's  pattern,  624 
ivewright    (and    Preece),    "Text- Book    of 

Telegraphy,"  582 
mith,  Mr  Benjamin — 

commutator  or  switch  by,  625 
duplexing  method,  124,  656 
first  Atlantic  cable,  1858,  46 
manual  translation  system,  124,  626,  627 
mith,  Mr  Bucknall,  on  "Wire,"  419 
mith,   Mr  John,  part  guarantor  and   pro- 
moter of  Anglo  -  American    Telegraph 
Company,  91 
mith,  Mr  Willoughby — 

Atlantic,  1865-66,  cables,  89,  96,  97 
English  Channel  line,  1850,  10 
"  Chatterton's  compound,"  65,  237,  314 
core  capacity,  on,  1 59 

covering  suggested  by,  390 
"  Early  Days  of  Electric  Telegraphy,''  6, 

35 
'*  The  Rise  and  Extension  of  Submarine 

Telegraphy."     See  Preface 
electro-static  capacity  of  gutta-percha, 

578 
Government  Commission  on  Submarine 

Telegraph  Cables,  60 
gutta-percha  process,  109,  297,  572 


Smith,  Mr  Willoughby — continued 

induction  plates  used  by,  539 

inductive  telegraphy  experiments  by, 
186 

insulation  process  and  dielectric  resist- 
ance, 327 

joint  testing  method,  74,  394 

joins  Elliott  Brothers,  161 

light  cables,  501 

Malta  -  Alexandria  cables  (1861  and 
1868),  64,  107 

Presidential  Address,  Inst.E.E.  (1884), 
by,  183 

pressure  test  of  core,  330,  33 1 

sheathing  wire,  patent  for  preserving,  1 1, 
424 

speed  of  signalling,  573,  578 

tanned  hemp  or  jute,  introduction  of,  74, 

75»  392  * 

teredo  ravages,  on,  383 

test  of  recovered  Atlantic  cable,   1865, 

loi,  102 

working  of  long  submarine  cables,  182, 

539 
Smith,    Mr    W.     O.,    manager    of    Elliott 

Brothers,  161 
Smith,  Mr  Willoughby  S. — 

air-space  core,  690 

experiments  in  inductive  telegraphy, 
186 

manager   of   the   Gutta-percha   Works, 
Telegraph   Construction  Company, 
186 
Snell,  Mr  C.   Scott,  cable  defence   scheme, 

150 
Societa  Pirelli,  cables  by,  136 
Societe  du  Cable  Transatlantique  Fran^ais, 

107 
"  Society  en  Commandite,"  6 
Societe  Generale  des  Telephones,  137 
Society  of  Telegraph  Engineers  (Institution 
of  Electrical  Engineers) — 

founding  of,  181 

submarine  telegraphy  papers  at,  181 
Soldering,  test  for  efficiency  of,  364 
Sommering,  early  experiments  by,  i 
Soundings — 

Atlantic,  20,  28,  29,  39 

Buchanan,  Mr  J.  Y.,  on,  134 

Pacific,  by  H.M.S.  "  Penguin,"  147 

Stallibrass,  Mr  Edward,  on,  184 

West  African  Coast,  134 
Spagnoletti,  Mr  C.  E.,  Institution  of  Elec- 
trical  Engineers,   Presidential   Address 

(1883),  183 
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Specification,   1894,  "Anglo"  Atlantic  cable, 
Appendix  II.,  Part  II.,  514,  515 
1 89 1,   Anglo-German    cable,   Appendix 
III.,  Part  II.,  516-522 
Speed  — 

Brown- Allan  relay,  591 
by  automatic  machine  transmitters,  674 
calculations  for,  570,  573,  575 
definition  of,  567,  568 
"  KR  "  Law,  206,  354,  566 
Delany's  transmitter  and,  670 
electrical  and  mechanical  qualifications 
for,   25,  81,   106,   141,  221,  233,  566, 
579,  666,  674 
electro-static  capacity  of  cable  and.  232, 

566,  567 
increase  of,  by  novel  devices,  283,  681, 

682 
law  for,  186,  203,  205,  206,  354,  566 
length  of  words  and,  567,  568 
limit  of,  on  long  cables,  662 
resistance  (conductor)  of  cable  and,  232, 

567,  568 
solid-strand  conductor  and,  227 
tables  for,  Clark  and  Forde's,  578,  579 

Dearlove's,  578 
Whitehouse,  Mr  E.  O.  W.,  experiments 
for,  26 
Speed,  data  and  examples 

Algiers  -  Port  Vendres  cable,  68 

Atlantic,  1865,  82 

Anglo-American,     1894,    Atlantic,     141, 

142,  574 
*' Commercial,"  1894.  141,  142 
Malta- Alexandria,  64,  107 
P'rench,  1869,  Atlantic,  107,  556 
Suez-Kurrachec,  58 
''Sphinx,"   H.M.S.,  escort  to  Atlantic  cable 

expedition,  1865,  88 
Splicing    cables,    44,    45,     126.       Sec    also 

''Jointing" 
Stallibrass,  Mr  Edward 

core  co\  ering  suggested  by,  390 
paper  on  "  Dcep-Sca  Soundings  in  con- 
nection     with      Submarine     Tele- 
graphy." 182,  184 
Queensland  -  New  Caledonia  cable,  140 
Standards  and  units,  electrical — 

reports  by  British  Assoc  iation  Committee 
on,  61,62,  324,  325 
Statham,  Mr  Samuel — 

Dover-Calais,  1851,  cal)lc,  12,  252 
death  of,  89 

patent  for  a  return   wire,   21,  600.   685. 
See  Preface 


Statham,  Mr  Samuel — continued 

Statist^  The^  telegraph  statistics,  177 
statistics,  mileage  and  financial  153 
Stearns,  Mr  J.  B.,  duplex  telegraphy,  121, 122, 

.583,638,639,655,656 
Steinheil — 

point  alphabet,  553,  603 
Watson,  Dr,  metallic  circuit,  adoption 
of,  21.     See  Preface 
Stephenson,  Mr  Robert,  consulted  on  Malia- 
Alexandria  cable,  62 
Government  Commission  on  Construe 
tion  of  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables 

(»859),  59 

Stevenson,  Mr  Charles,  experiments  in  in- 
ductive telegraphy,  186 

Stewart,  Mr  Balfour,  British  Association 
Electrical  Standards  and  Units  Com- 
mittee, 61 

Stewart,  Colonel  Patrick,  Director-General 
of  Indian  Telegraphs,  T}^ 

Stokes,  Sir  (i.  G. — 

the  velocity  of  electricity,  on,  526 

Stowage  of  cables,  476,  477,  478 
tanks,  36 

Stranding,  advantages  of,  27,  28 
length  of  coils,  239 
machinery,  236,  238 
method  of,  236,  239.     See  also  ^'Cables 
and  "  Sheathing  " 

Stroh,  Mr  Augustus — 

polarised  relay.  582,  591 
Wheatstone  automatic  transmitter.  ^>^>3 

Stubbs,  Mr  A.  J.,  "  Manual  of  Telephony." 
208 

Submarine  telegraphy 

advantages  of,  22,  50,  167 
British  enterprise  in,  1 10,  167,  172 
capital  invested  in,  153,  154 
civilisation  promoted  by,  i(>6 
commercial  influence  of,  171,  172.  323 
Danish  enterprise  in,  115,  116 
diplomacy  influenced  by,  170 
future  of,  189,  685 
French  enterprise,  132,  113 
H.M.  Post  Office,  under,  193-208 
investments  in,  153,  154,  165,496 
improvements  in  speed,  168 
international  administration  of,  177 
international  arbitration  and,  170 
journalistic    advantages    conferred    by, 

169,  173,  174 
judicial  definition  of  telephone  and  tele 

graph,  201 
literature  on,  181 
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ibmarine  Xe\Qgr3,phy— con /inued 

number  of  persons  employed  in,  167 

past  and  future,  189 

political  effects  of,  109 

retrospect  of,  145,  184 

shares  of  companies,  value  of,  153 

State  control  and  acquisition,  193,  195 

statistics,  177 

societies  and  institutions  interested  in, 
181,  182 
illivan,  Mr  H.  W  — 

artificial  cable  leaks,  684 

galvanometer,  594 
ir\'ey,  Atlantic,  by  British  (iovemment,  79 

Silvcrtown  Compan/s  method  of.     See 
**  Soundings  " 

**  Challenger "  sur\'ey  expeditions,    134, 

184 
Susquehanna,"  U.S.  paddle  frigate,  escorts 

first  Atlantic  cable  expedition,  38 
vitch  (or  commutator)  for  manual  transla- 
tion— 

Benjamin  Smith's,  625-627 
Raymond- Barker's,  627 
>'mbols,  electrical,  methods  of.     See  Intro- 
duction. 


rANKS- 
at  cable  factories,  64,  85 
cable  ships,  36,  72,  76,  86,  162,  163,  271 
on  H.M.T.S.  "  Monarch,''  199,  200 
on  T.S.  "  Silvertown,"  162 
aping,  core,  381-388 

Bright's,  Messrs,  method  of,  383 
Clifford's,  Mr  H.,  method  of,  384,  385 
early  use  of,  383 
joints,  236 
machine  for,  386 
Muntz  metal,  385,  3S8 
multiple-conductor  cable,  388 
objections  to,  considered,  389 
phosphor-bronze  for,  385 
present-day  applications  of,  385 
protection  to  cable,  381 
separate  brass  taping  multiple  core,  388, 

578 

Telegraph      Construction       Company's 

method,  386 
Silvertown  Company's  method,  386 
aping  iron  sheathing  wire,  425-429 
Gray  and  Hawkins'  patent,  425,  458 

application  of,  by,  426,  427,  428 
Johnson  and  Phillips',  428,  429 


I 


Taping  completed  cable,  458-461 

Johnson  and  Phillips'  patent  canvas  tape, 

458 
application  of,  460,  461 

preparation  of,  459 

Tar,  its  use  in  cable  construction,  2,  3,  74, 

315,  352,  421,  423,  456,  459.  466 
Tariff  of  charges  for  cablegrams,   143,   144, 

149,  168,  173,  175,  176,  178 
Taylor,  F.  Alexander,  on  artificial  leaks  in 

cables,  684 
Taylor,  H.  A. — 

**  Anglo"  Atlantic,  1894,  cable,  489,  575 

automatic  transmitter,  141,  574,  666,  671 

cable  relays,  679 

duplex  telegraphy,  123,  583 

leaks  (artificial)  in  cables,  682 

partner,  Messrs  Clark,  Forde,  and  Tay- 
lor, 156 
Tebbets,   Mr,  prom.oter   of  New  York   and 

Newfoundland  Telegraph  Company,  26 
Telegraph  Act,  1870,  acquisition  of  land  lines 

by  State,    no,   193.     See   also   "H.M. 

Post  Office  " 
Telegraph    Construction    and    Maintenance 
Company — 

adoption    of   Clifford's   brass   tape    for 
core,  384 

construction  of  cables  for — 

**  African  Direct  "  system,  135 

Atlantic  (1865),  85 

Atlantic  (1866),  81,  82 

Atlantic  (1873-74),  128 

Atlantic  (1880),  128,  129,  424 

Atlantic  (1894),  141,  230,  575 

Anglo- Mediterranean,  109 

Black  Sea,  121 

Brest  -St  Pierre,  107 

**  British-Indian,"  109 

**  British-Indian  Extension,"  109 

Brazilian  Submarine  system,  12S 

Lisbon- Madeira,  128 

Chuy-Santos,  127 

"  Direct  Spanish  "  system,  1 19 

**  Eastern      and      South     African '' 

system,  131 
*'  Europe  and  Azores  "  system,  1 40 
Malta-Alexandria,  64,  107 
Mauritius,  131 
Pernambuco,  128 
Porthcurno- Lisbon,  128 
St  Vincent  (Cape   Verde  Islands), 
128 

financial  promotion  of  Atlantic  scheme, 
1866,  91 
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Telegraph    Construction    and   Maintenance 
Company — continued. 

india-rubber  insulation  by,  346 

lengths  of  cable  laid  by,  1 54 

Mr  Willoughby  Smith,  gutta-percha  in- 
sulation method  adopted  by,  297 

Pender,  Sir  John,  first  chairman  of,  32 

The  Telegraphic  J ournaU  183 
Telephony,  182,  201 

Brussels  and  Berlin,  208 

Huenos  Ayres-  Montevideo,  205,  206 

carbon  transmitter  (Edison's),  201 

cost  of  using,  207    . 

compared    with   submarine   telegraphy, 
201,  204 

"  cross  talk,"  204 

Felten  and  (3uilleaume's  aerial  telephone 
cable,  590 

Glasgow-Belfast  line,  208 

London-Paris  cable,  205,  207 
capacity  of,  207 
cost  of  using,  207 
instruments  used  for,  207 
number  of  messages,  208 

long  distance,  689 

*'  Manual   of   Telephony,"    Preece    and 
Stubbs,  208 

ocean,  185 

Preece's  (Mr   W.   H.)   proposed  cable, 
689,  690 

tests  applied  to,  204 
Temperature,  104 

effect  on  gutta-percha,  273,  274,  279 

insulation  resistance  of  dielectric  effected 
by,  224,  226,  279 

method   of    calculating    for    resistance, 

575 
Temple,  Mr  John  — 

Atlantic,  1865,  cable  expedition,  89 

Atlantic,  1866,  cable  expedition,  97 

recovery  of  1865  cable,  99,  100 
Teredo,  damage  to  cables  from  attacks  by, 

118,   125,  381,  382,  389,  423,  500.      See 

also  "  Fish "' 
"Terrible,"     1 1.  M.S.,     escort     to     .Atlantic, 

1865-66,  cable  expeditions,  88,  96 
Tesla,  Mr    Nikola,    on   wireless   telegraphy, 

701 
Tests  and  testing,  electrical — 

conductivity,  76,  222,  234,  235 

core,  323,  324,  327 

"  Electrical  Testing,"  by  .Mr  H.  L.  Webb, 
184 

gutta-percha,  327 

insulation,  76,  -]-],  323,  324 


Tests  and  testing,  electrical— tY?/i//>»W 
joint,  74,  372,  375,  394 
Malta-Alexandria  cable,  63 
Persian   Gulf   cable,   85,  92,  320.  330, 

331 
pressure  tests  and,  85,  92,  329,  33a  331 

records  of,  326 
resistance  coils  for,  65 
Tests  and  testing,  mechanical — 

completed  cable  for  breaking  strain,  etc- 
60,  TJ,  224,  484 
Brown   and   Lenox   apparatus  for. 

485,  487 
Gisbome,  Forde,  and  Siemens  ap 
paratus  for,  60,  63,  484 
grappling  ropes,  487 
iron  sheathing  wire  for  tension,  elonga- 
tion, torsion,  etc.,  413,  420 
Clark,  Forde,  and  Taylor,  and,  420 
wire-testing  machine,  Carringion's,  416 
Denison's,  415,  416,  417 
Kitchen's,  416 
Thomas,  Mons.  H.,  ^*Traite  de  Telegraphic 

Electrique."     See  Introduction 
Thomson,     Professor     Sir     William.    Sec 

"  Kelvin,  Lord  " 
Thomson,  Lieut.  A.  S.     See  Preface 
Thompson,  Professor  Silvanus — 
cable  proposed  by,  183,  686 
"  Ocean  Telephony,"  685 
Thompson,     Sir     Wyville,    reports   of  the 

"Challenger  Expedition,''  184 
Times,  The,  newspaper- 
first  English  Channel  cable,  on,  y 
early  Atlantic  cable  expeditions,  on.  4-J- 
46,  47,  48,  89 
Timm,     Mr    Julius,    automatic    transmitter. 

666 
Tory  Island  cable,  312 
Transmission,  automatic  machine- 
advantages  of,  662,  674 
application  of,  in  practice,  674.  675 
automatic  curb  sender  (Jenkins),  55" 
Belz-Brahic  system,  141,  662 
Cuttriss'  device,  673 
iJelany  system,  574,  667,  670,  6:i 
Muirhead  and  Saunders',  673 
Muirhead's  Universiil,  678 
Price's  electrical  contact  apparatus.  5v"- 

Saunders',  673 

Stroh's  perfected  WTieatstone,  663 

Taylor's  automatic  cable  transmitter.  I4i- 

574,  666,  671 
Taylor  and  Dearlove's,  671 
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fransmission,  automatic  machine — continued 

Timm's,  Mr  Julius,  666 

Wilmot^s,  141,  560,  573,  672 
Transmission,  electrical — 

alphabets,  553 

automatic  curb  senders,  551 

auxiliary  curbing,  561 

checking,  system  of,  600 

clearing  cable,  541 

condensers,  use  of,  in,  526,  538,  539,  540, 

542,  543,  544,  552,  560 
condensers  at  sending  end,  544 

receiving  end,  544 
curbing  signals,  534,  537,  538,  539,  540, 

541,  549 
defined,  551,  564 

currents,  positive  and  negative,  543,  544 

Prof.  Forbes'  analogy,  563,  564 

recoil,  681 

strength  of,  illustrated,  537,  538 
curve  of  arrival,  531 
conductor  resistance,  action  of,  on,  68 1 
Dearlove's  system  of  transformers,  561, 
562 

automatic  printing,  680 
duplex  working  and  curbing,  56  r 
earth  currents  and  condensers,  548,  549, 

599 
electric  waves,  696 

electro-magnetic  transmitter  and  curb- 
ing, 55' 
leakage,  effect  of,  on,  68 1 
manipulation  of  instruments,  599 
manual  curb  key,  551 
mathematical  calculations,  528,  530 
metallic  circuit,  influence  of,  21 
propagation  of  an  electrical  impulse  in  a 
cylindrical     conductor    considered, 

528 

mirror  and,  systems,  536 
retardation  of  cable,  effect  on,  545 

curbing,  effect  on,  541,  542 
speed  impulse  increased  by  condensers 
at  both  ends  of  cable,  547 

condensers  used  in,  541 

of  signalling,  25,  566-575 
shunting  condensers,  539,  540 
siphon  recorder  circuits,  539 
siphon  recorder  signals,  curbed  and  un- 
curbed, 552 

alphabet,  533 
station  installation,  596 
theory  of,  525 
Thomson's  (Lord  Kelvin)  curve  of  arrival, 

531 
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Transmission,  electrical — continued 

See   "Signalling    Apparatus,"  "Trans- 
mission, Automatic  Machine,"  "  Du- 
plex Telegraphy  " 
Transvaal,  influence  of  submarine  telegraphy 

on  affairs  in  the,  174 
Trinity  Bay,  Telegraph  House,  30,  56 
Trott,  Captain  Samuel — 
cable  repairs  by,  501 
light  cable,  501 

"  Submarine    Telegraph    Cables,    their 
Decay  and  Renewal,"  paper  on,  503 
wringing      action     of     ordinary     iron- 
sheathed  cables,  on,  503 
Trotter,  Mr  A.  P.,  on  earth  connections,  600 
Truman,  Mr  Edwin — 

india-rubber  dielectric  by,  354 
masticator  machine  by,  289,  290 
process  of,  for  core,  82 
Tupper,  Sir  Charles,  on  Pacific  cable  project, 

152 
Tweeddale,  Marquis  of  (Lord  William  Hay), 
first  vice-chairman  of  Eastern  Tele- 
graph Company,  present  chairman, 
120 
chairman    of    Pender  Memorial.      See 
Preface 
Tyndall,    Professor,   Government  telephone 
case,  201 


UNITED     States    and     Newfoundland 
cable,  26 
United  States  Government  lend  "Niagara"' 

to  assist  Atlantic  cable  expedition,  37 
United  States  telegraph  companies  and  in- 
ternational administration,  179 
United  Telephone  Company,  201,  202 


VAES,  duplex  telegraphy,  122 
\'alentia    Bay,    landing    place,    Irish 
shore  end,  Atlantic  cables,  30,  87 
"  Valorous,"  H. M.S.,  pilot  ship  for  Atlantic 

cable,  1858,  47 
\'an    Bosc,    temperature  in  copper  conduc- 
tivity, 225 
\'an    Ryssclberghe's   anti-induction   system, 
661 
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Varley,  Mr  Cromwell  Fleetwood — 
artificial  line,  639,  658 
Atlantic,  1865,  cable,  50,  53,  85,  89 

1866,      „      97 
British  Association  Committee  on  Elec- 
trical Units  and  Standards,  61 
condensers,  539,  540 
duplexing  by,  583,  655,  656,  658,  659 
earth  connections,  600 
induction  plates,  539,  540 
insulation,  imperfect,  231 
joins  Sir  William  Thomson  as  consult- 
ing electrician,  155 
Joint  -  Committee  (i860)  on  Submarine 

Telegraphs,  assisted  by,  53,  59,  60 
lecture  at  the  Royal  Institution  (1867)  on 

the  "Atlantic  Telegraph,"  536 
light  cables  recommended  by,  494 
machine  signalling  apparatus,  612,  613 
testing  methods,  96,  1 22,  329 
Varley,  Mr  S.  Alfred- 
artificial  line  for  duplexing,  639 
"Electrical   Qualifications   requisite    in 
Long  Submarine  Telegraph  Cables," 
paper  on,  81,  181,  537,  566 
lightning  protectors  for  cables,  697 
speed  of  signalling,  conditions  for,  566 
'*  The  Practical  Bearing  of  the  Theory 
of  Electricity    in  Submarine  Tele- 
graphy," paper  on,  566 
X'ibratory  theory  discussed,  277 
Visual  telegraphy,  100 

Vivarcz,  Mons.,silicious  bronze  conductor,  226 
Vivian  and   Sons,   Messrs,  copper  smelting 

process  by,  220 
Vogcl,    Sir  Julius,   Australia  -  New  Zealand  ; 

cable,  120 
von  Chauvin,  Mr  G.,  1881,  Jay  Gould  cables, 

132  '  1 

Vulcanised  india-rubber,   158,   159,  336,339, 

340 
application  of,  to  core,  341,  342 
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ALES,  The  Trince  of- 

^uest  at   Silver  Jubilee  of  Eastern 
and  Western  cables,  166 
mcssaj^es  from,  to  India  and  Colonies, 

Walker,  Mr  C.  W 

editor.  /:\V,//7..// .lA?;,-./r///r,  183 
Euiilish  Channel  eable.  5 


Walker,  Mr  C.  V. — continued 

experimental  line  off  Folkestone  by,  5. 

251 
Society  of  Telegraph   Engineers,  put 
founder,  180 
Presidential  Address  (1875).  '^ 
Walker,   Mr  F.   P.,  vibrator  for  siphon  re- 
corder by,  615 
Wallich,  Dr,  on  route  for  Atlantic  cable.  79 
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